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Nwehtinff flie petwoA v^taoB^ wtftiMiM «f l»e» it be «t«srly ttnderiitdo^l then. t\aA this <{(m»- 

iranier's itrdrke, eifcttnUMIalides ooinpel me to tioii is not at »n one ef « ehejip edition ; that l * 

•ome explanation, not onlv cm myown aecoam, hut mfttter of coarse ; bet it is a question whffther it *m 
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for the interettte of traniMtejl litefattttfe. An indi- 
tidnai hns proceeded not only to thniit himself in 
r ^ the very midst 0S my seriesi^ bat faot mode an iin- 
Mdent eittempt to iA}ni« my odition, as if i wore 
ttubliiAihw it in Itib ooiflly a style. 

II is a faet Which testifiM m«st sltrikffi)Etly to «he 
honontable feetteg, both of the press md amongfst 
Ihe pabliiAiers generally, ttmt to my knowledge not 
only many of the respectable jodmala h»re refused 
fo yield to the pressing entreaties made to them to. 
eanctidn and introduce thtfae didsonoarable inter- 
lopers, but publii^ers who am lmp(A(fers of Ame- 
lican works helve decHnedfo sell these tiheap Ame- 
rican pennyworths when sent to them. Thmt kiu 
^been/BHmdhU we man out Of the ▼««( nuM <3lf 
Ijhgheh pnbhsbers who has bMn mean enou^ to 
throst himself into the series which 1 had iHtfo- 
^uced at nkf own fisk, 4o mnch te th«i satisliiction 
of the Public ; and what id more, tktn hot not ^bmm 
fmnd « Mngie Ikartary pertm, eUker in tftiv Mtnifi^ or 
Ametum^ toho vmUd pM hia <>r ker nartui U 4imker 
tfmulat»n. 

But THIS 014k uas has, forsooth, done itfhrfrtMk 
good 7 My edition was not cheap enoagh for the 
peopl^ and the works were too goo*} to be withheld 
nom the people. For publie gocO^ l;her«fore, he 
l^es bimsen hi met before me im the literary 
<Attseway . Now tnere nerer, yet was an especially 
mean transaction perpetT&ted which was not im- 
mediately eotonred over with the oonvtoieiit ochie 
of pnbhc good. But whttt public good! 

If the man really wanted nothing more than that 
* poplar edition should appear, he hasd only to in- 
quire of me, as any honest, disinteUBsted man 
wootd have done, and he would have iband that in 
duo eoune this would appear, with all the advan- 
ttgos of del^tmte coirection and impiovem«iit. 
But, in his sent for public good, he p«t no 8u<$h 
•nery to nie--for the very suificiem reason that 
ttmt was not his kiteation. His object was a p^utUe 
mood turned' careMly hito %ds sriwM poekeL Had 
he, wanted pnhlic good solely, there was no need of 
has treading on niy toes to extract it ; the world is 
wide, and there w a worid of excellent matter in 
foreign literature, if he had the sense or therinfor- 
mation^o enable him to collect it. I have no ob^ 
jocfion to cheap editioUe of any good traitolations 
that he or any other man may undertake on his own 
originai sagacity ; but what right has he to make 
me A jackal to tuck a city Hon ? I ara as great an 
advocate for cheap translations as he can be ; but I 
say, in heaven's name let not translators and pub- 
tishen heeome a crowd of cannibals, to devour each 
Other. I do not interfere with the speculations of 
Smith, or Clarke, or Tomkins — let them at least be 
good enou^ to let alone mine. 

If a man will, however, advocate the vubUc good^ 
let him at least dare and risk sometiiing for it. 
But this man does not risk a doit for it; He does not 
move till be sees that I have tested the risk, and 
enatod a public for the work ; when he steps in, 
passes over the volumes on which i am at the mo- 
ment engaged, and pounces on the next before me. 
This marks the Prowler and the Literary Body- 
oMBtcher."- 



fair and honourable for a main who ventures nothing 
himself, whoMams and ac<{uire8 nothing himself, t» 
lurk as a Uterary Buccaneer in the steps o( author 
of established repoAitlon, tilt they have opened to 
his frdddy eyes a safe means 0/ piroiiting oy thflfe 
taste, and tict, and etperience. 

It is one thing to spend years in a(2<juiring iRMHI^ 
languages ; to spend other years in visiting foreigli 
coontrito, and poring thiKMrgh llhe vast mass of fiM- 
etgn firodac^ons, in order to discover and pi6k ocft 
wluit is really worthy of" Ueihvg introduced to yoti^ 
couHtrymen,-^one.iMttg, whon you have don« idl 
this, at-a most seriomcoel of thne, labour, astid mtl- 
ney ; b(t^ then taken iH other riiics «Md m fadt 
enMitd «pmMm» ^-^-and iMMket iM^» for a num wh» 
has done notMng of «ll this, to avail hnnmlf tf 
the fruits of your lahMua, nnd of Ao public fit««tr 
yoohsvoTaftied. 

SHidh a system^ I am sure, when uvi^ expoiJOA 
will, by all honOttrablo niinds, be atam^ as uuMt 
un%ir, and «e moot prejudicial to the interests of 
'^od Utfnrature. The case is not my own merely"; 
it is that of Mnr. ^/Instin, and of almost every train#- 
later of note ; and the consequence, if it go on, wil 
be to deter all authors of talent and repute- from tfi§ 
risk, labour, and research necessary for the seleetioH 
of what is good, and from gHin? the thne necesea^ 
ry for the production of .excellence ; the woiii df 
translation will fall into the hands of anoinyulout 
mediocrity, and become a di8gm(io to our literaturtfi 

For, whatevm* may be said respecting eheapred)^ 
fions, everyone who knows anything of the euMedfc 
wih^ agree with me, that no good author wi 1 %i 
tbond, Who can possibly remunerate himself on soe% 
works. In that form they OBomot be aft flfbt vtM»r 
duced ; for they will not be, at first, bought to« 
paying extent. A library edition is flie first aBttd 
mitund step. It is in this form that a modsrati 
edition akmecan be put out to test thepobhc tastflj 
a cheap edition tmut ofntcmmtff be a largfsr onOy ani 
it must involve a great loss xf it do not soefcosA. 
But in a Idbrary form, it will be at once purchasei 
by the librarians, and the wealthy to a oortaiit < »• 
tent ; and, if good, wiQ acifuire that speedy cisM 
which will enable the publishers, as the most w^ 
nent arenbw dding, to bring out popular edition^ 
at once dump and perfeet. 

These peoule, theiofore, who, like theharpie* of 
(4d, pounce aown on the viands which you set Oft 
the pubhc table, so far from being thepuUic beneftuM^ 
which they prUend, tare actuary the deetroyers ef thf n^ 
twral and true benefaction — the tesue^ in due cimtm, df 
authentic and perfected ediiieiu. I will presently i 
this very case an evidence of this. 



* la a prvfaco to «ne of his rarrepttiimts pHMicntkms, 
tfaispervstpaUen a fncsof the imMt innocent simplicity, 
and lumirss u« tliat lie never yet meddled with anybody's 
eopyifghiB. Certatafy not, for ttae ttsst of reasons— he 



knows the Inw would then lay fiold of him. There aro 
persons—very sensible persons in their way— who nevSr 
tnke what the law would make them smart for: never 
carry off what is too heavy, or tonch wtun ts too hnC» 
But the catalotrue of this person's Bdccaneer plundet^ 
pnblliiied by himself, shews th U heMtoeaon any author's 
wt>rks the nrst nKunent that the copyright tecAnica/^ ex- 
piree. Therfe are various wOrks of Sir Walter Hco^ 
Crabbe. Ke^its, Mrs. Hemans. etc., which he has p)unced 
^n without the sronllest reffnr^of iletteacy towards theai|'> 
iTiors or their families. They who will seise copytiirhm 
immediately after the law cMinives at it. would as certaia- 
ly, but for the terror of the law, seise them before. Thank 
heaven, that authors have the jj^rotection of a Copyright 
Act, or they would certainly be brained by the Buaica.- 
neers between their oWa \v<yQ«ei^ «sA ^<^ ^;^e«)>49nK%a^ 
thelc ttB^. cax^«QL oAL 




PREFACE. 



I myself have not, as this indmdiial would in- 
■nuaie, pifbiished with a view to large profits. I 
commenced the undertakiniS in the Aice of the ad- 
▼ice and warnings of the most ezperien -ed pub- 
lishers, with the probability of a considerable loss. 
But 1 determined, at any cost, if possible, to intro- 
duce these works, and I glory that it has been a 
woman who has done this. My editions have been 
moderate, so as Iq allow me every opportunity of 
KTision by comparison with the lalait edUiona of 
the originals ; and any one who is capable of corn- 
faring my new editicns with the origmals, will see 
how carefully they have been brought, up, i>erbntim 
ti literatim^ to them. So much so that the amiable 
authoress herself, while highly dissatisfied with the 
German translations, has expressed her warmest 
flense of "den samvets grannhet och den nit 
Jhvarmed ni gSr tillvkga vid Er ofversSttninff"— 
•the conscientious accuracy and zeal with which 
jou execute vour translations.* 

And what have we got instead, from this advocate 
•f public good T An importatian ttnd reprint of anon- 
mnmu abridgnunts of then works^ gotupmd curtailed 
.ioth m $tyU and quantity into the UmiU mited to the 
A/furican chew ntarkft, and abounding loith American- 
Mnw, which all w^-edacated pereone wUl be careful not 
to introduce into their familiee ; as " she is a going" 
— " vanity belittUe a woman"—" sleighs, and sleds, 
and sleighing," for sledges and sledging— " sur- 
foundmgs' for environs ; w th such Yankee slang 
as " he got mad in love, and shi gave kim the bag," 
etc. ; as any one may convince himself who looks 
mto these eye-kiestroying small printa. 

That it is not a mere assertion that these are, in 
net, abridgments, or, at least miserably garbled 
copies, I will speedily shew: but, in the first place, 
it may be as well to give the history of these Amer- 
ican translations. Every one who has paid the least 
attention to what has been going on in America 
knows that the American publishers have been 
tearing each other limb from limb in the matter of 
reprints of English new works. Works which coet 
a guinea each here, were reprinted there immedi- 
ately for a shillm^ each. Such became the fury of 
American competition, that not one such reprint of '^ 
cuch a work appeared, but half a dozen simultane- 
ously. The madness was soon so great that these 
people were seen advertising, one against another, 
mjppenftv works, of which the mere "paper was worth 
twice the money. To such a pitch was this car- 
lied, that anything like native literature was quash- 
ed. No native author could obtain a copyright re- 
muneration. There was no profit to 'give it. Our 
authors supplied their market, and their authors 
were almost universally compelled to corae^to this 
aountiT to obtain anything for a new work ; and all 
•ensible men lamented, and still lament, that under 
auch circumstances no national American literature 
Can possibly arise. What the result of this compe- 
tition-mania has been many a publishing-house 
aould show in fright^! accounts on the wrong sides 
•f their ledgers. The stury^ however, is plainly told 
every day in their newspa:)ers. The New-York 
correspondent of the Boston. Evening Gazette^ a fam- 
fiy newspaper of July 8, 1843, says : — " As to the 
cheap republications — the system is dead. A few 
houses, the Harpers, Winchesters, etc., print occa- 
aioiially ; but from the best inrormation I can get, 
nothing is gained by it, and probably, publications 
will go back to a medium price, and a shape suita- 
ble for preservatipn — * a consummation devoutly to 
he vrished.' '» 

Such is the upshot of the American cheap repub- 
lication mania ; but the .mis^^hief did not stop here. 
They be»an to pour these wretched and maimed re- 
arints ofour works in shoals back upon us at home. 
Our literature too was threatened with annihila- 
tioii firom this source. "Fortinately we got an Act 
putting a stop to the entrance of these pale and 
wasted ghosts of our own creation from the world 
lieyond the Atlantic : but translators are stiU ex- 
posed to the whole evil. Accordingly, no sooner i 



did my translations of Mfos Bremer's worka hcgm 
to attract attention, than these ravenous Amerkaft 
publishers began fuiiaualy to translate those at 
which 1 had not arrived, so as to get the start 
61 their brother puHtshers, who reprinted mine. 
What sort of translations these were likely to ba 
may be imagined. 1 had spent two years in tha 
preparation for, and in the executi^ of mine — 
these were thrown out in a few weeks. They pro- 
fessed to translate from the Swedish, and to replace 
ali the passages omitted in the German tran^atk>ns. 

These are the translations which our London 
Buccaneer has avowedly repi-inted. What kind of 
an article he had got hold oi he knew no more than 
the man in the moon, for he had no means of know- 
ing, being tbtally ignorant of both Swedish.and Ger- 
man. But it was enough for him that there, was a 
translation of some sort that he could rush into the 
field with, and a Yankee putf ready written to his 
bauds, which he took wholly for his advertisement. 
The trick succeeded to acertain extent ; for who was, , 
at once, to expose it ? So little have the language 
and the literature of the North of Europe been cared 
for by us, that I much question whether there be 
threb persons connected with the London Press 
who are masters of the Swedish and Norwegian 
languages, both of which are necessary /o£ the 
translation of these works. Accordingly, one or 
two of our respectable journals were unwarily 
caught in the snare,. and boldly declared, in notic- 
ing: these reprints, that they were excellent, aod 
equal to mine. 

The simple fact, however is, and I am now in a 
condition to demonRtrate it most satisfactorily, as I 
now print my translation oi one of the stories which 
has been reprinted from the American translation — 
"Strife and Peace ;' and it will be in the power of 
any one to test the matter, and see that these Amer- 
ican t afislat ohs ari not at all translated from the 
Sioed ith, but from the German ; and so far, as { will 
directly show,/rom replacing the numerous inmortant 
pa s%ges omitted by the cardessness of the Germain 
tra islfOor, thi Americans purposely cut away a poMt 
number more, injnder to reduce the work to as cheap a 
quantity as possible. 

That th(>yare translated from the German,. and 
not from the Swedish, every page will prove, fvr 
the blunders and misconceptions of the CUrman tramsU' 
tor, often very ludicrous, are most regularly and care 
fidly copied. As the Chinese, when they receive an • 
ordisr from England to make some pieces of chiiia« 
to complete again a broken set, always make an ex- 
act fac simile of the china sent, copying most pre- 
cisely every flaw and defec^, as well as the leguUr 
pattern ; so has the American translator done here. 
As I have already stated, Miss Bremer coroplaina 
heavily of these ludicrous erron of the German, 
which. have thus been so completely transferred into 
the cheap English reprints. It wonld exceed the 
limits of a pre^ce to enumerate these. I will, how- 
ever give a very good specimen of them, and pass on 
to the still more serious matter of the omissions. 

Near the end of " Strife and Peace," Mrs. Astrid, 
writing to her friend the Bishop, tells him that all 
her troubles are now over, and bids him come and 
rejoice with her. " Kom," she says, " och vottag 
min anger ofver min klenmodighet, ofver min knot ; 
kom, och hjelp mig att tacka !" " Come and re- 
ceive my contrition for my pusillanimity, for my re- 
pining, come and help me to express my thanks !" 
This the German translates— " Kommen sie, und 
helfen sie mir denken!" Which the American 
translator, with Chinese fidelity, copies, and the 
Englishman as faithfully reprints—" Come and help 
me to think .'" 

As to the completeness of the translation, let us 
take at random a dip into " Strife and Peace." The 
chapter on Nordland, a chapter which, independent- 
ly of the letter it contMns. consists only of six para- 
graphs, has in Smithes edition, two out of thoee six 
omitted, besides a portion of the letter itself. These 
two passages are extremely descripUve of life and 
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j; and make no leas than fourteen lines of the 

original. At page leecears another omission, deschp- 
' live ot the domestic li^e ; pajje Si another ol no less 
than mne Lines, descriptive oi the wild daiiing dance, 
this is immediately fbiiowed by another, descriptive 
of the rialimg costume. On the next column ot the 
«ame page is another, descriptive of the music of ttie 
Hafdanger noL All these break up dreadfully th» 
beautilul and vnld picture of INorwegian iile ani 
festivity. * 

Take again the mountain journey to Bergen, page 
32 of iSmith's reprint, there are two omissions; 
page 33, three others. One of these alone consists 
olnine lines of the original, and reiates to most ca- 
rious and characteristic matter, to the waymarks of 
stones piled in that wild and desolate region, where 
the actors of the story tall into the utmost peril ami 
perplexity. Pages 34 and 35 occur two or three 
more, and so on through the book. 

What IS remarkable in this volume is, that the 
•Germain tratuUuion^ unlike those of the other voi- 

■ .lunes, M perfect. I beUeve there is^ not a line of the 
•;original qmitted ; while h6re in this reprint from the 
American, declared to be from the Swedisht with tue 

^ Gertnan omusiofis replaced^ there abound omissions 
<}£ the most material character. . . « 

Wh^t is still more remarkable is, that this work, 
" ^trile.and^ Peace," is unquestionably, in point of 
■ty^le,the most eloquent and beautiful composition 
oi all Miss Bremer's writings, which renders it ten- 
•ibld more unpardonable thus to have mangled it. 

Another curious tact is, that ail the mottoes, and 
inUeed, the greater part of the poetry, of this vol- 
ume are from Norwegian poets ; given purposely by 
Afiss Bremer, as the scene is laid in tnat country. 
Much of this poetry is left out : and the rest, not 
being understcxxi, retains, in Sv^me instances, on y a 
dun shadow of the meaning of the original; in others, 
lias no connexion with it whatever. We have 
verses with a sonoix>u8, Mrs. Hemans-like flourish 
-of trumpets, hut which a& translations ot what they 

' pretend to represent, might just as well be taken 
outof any book that the translator had at hand. 
* Fhr instance, these eight lines of the poet Munch 
have, I may say, a rude simplicity about them, an<l 
•certain !V notiiing in the world about '* Howers of 

. love and iile ; or which shed their fragrance on our 

. 'biir or clay-cold sod." 

Hvad er det saa meer 1 

Entgtinff dan aee** 

Dog ei veuUff titnuunel 
j . Af HjemiiiPtit lynende Hlmmel, 

- ^ EiigHug dcii leur 

* .' Under T 'inpletH uin«'Dde fiuer— 

' • ' Ell Win Sekuud 

Veier vol tip luKkl D^dens Blund. 
Vet these have thf^n sounding substitute of half 
the numl)er of lines . — 

The dowers of love and hope we imther here, 
Sliall yet bimiui for us In the heaven of Giid; 
They shed mit their l=tsl f>;i»nince n*«r (Hir bier. 
They lie wit withered on the cold grave Mid. 

These twelve lines of Wergeland — (as given by 

The first time, yes the first time tfiofi 
A gl«iry «ven un trivial ihlng-t : 
Ii pHUse-t MwlL, H inMiiiertt*s fiitling, 
Then it is almi pnft refilling. 
The grass itself has snch a pime : 
Min prizes m'wt springN flowery time. 
When first the verdure decks garth's be 
And the he;in-leaf t(iretel.4 ihe bhMMim. 
Thtt< 6'id letx all, however low. 
In * the fir t time* a triumph know ; 
Even in the honr when de ith Imtiendeth, 
And life Itself to hedven aseendeth. 
Arfi by the hydraulic prese of Smith and Co, 
eil into these four :— 
Fairer the first taint Mnshes of the dawn 
Than the full splendour of the B«inn<d i.t light; 
Dearer the first pale flowers in early spring tiine 
Th'ui all that summer biMwts of fair and bilcht. 
Of six extracts from the bard of Rein, in <' the 



Evening Honr in the Sitting Room,** three, that ik, 
one halt of them, are supprei«ed. So also eleven Hi^e 
lines of Foss, opening this chapter, and three lines 
from Velhaven, which occur in thfl middie oi the 
chapter, are transplanted and substituted for the.in. 
A line of Tegn^r in this chapte. (k also omitted. 
Eight striking lines ol a Norwegian sou^, mtrciH^. 
ced as a motto to the chapter on the Hailing dance, 
and illustrative of this lestivd occasion, are t< Uitly 
omitted. So also the stan/a intrtductory to the 
chapter on Christmas, from Bjerregaard. 
■ Kominer J nonilutie, vingede Sniase ! 

Koriibitiurd for eder ved Ldderne {iU\ae 
Juul er i veiite; 
Da iik I J heote < 

Fdde fr I guldctde, br5dsvangre Straae. 

But the number of these omissions is almost nvm- 
berleM : perhaps the must singular ol all is iliat 
ol the very passage in whiv h the Strife ceases, and 
the Peace is oon.:luded, by the side ol the well, 
consisting ol eleven lines. 

These attempts to palm off the work, spite of 
all this mutilation, as hum the Swedish by th<> in- 
troduction of Ffu instead ol Mrs.; Oetwersiinna, 
.nearit for 6 versiinna, that is simply, a cohnere 
lady; Herre for rleri, or pain Mr., etc., a.e q i.te 
ludicrous. At the ssiiie tune almost every original 
wonl or proper name intruduced, are erroneousljr 
introduced. The translator, not aware that the di- 
ajresis or other pecuLar mark over the vowels in 
dw ;dish, does not merely chaii e the sound, but 
converts the word into a totally dittierent sense— 
gives us these si metimes in the English with the 
oddest ettect. Th«s\ye have SJkal and Skal injis* 
criminateiy, while he all ihe while means S.-il-r- 
the three have really the diflerent mean.ngs ol, a 
husk or peal, a motive, and a health! The same 
ohtnseness shews itself in marking the nice traits 
of humour and character for which iViiss Bremer is 
so eminent. We are told that rfusanna had twa 
ditferent natures, whiih are designated by contrac 
tions of her two Christian names — Barbara Susaii 
na, into Barhrn and Sa >na. But this distinction ii 
too delicate for the translator, and hs regularly 
prints them Barbara and Sanna, whereby the indi- 
gnation is totally lost. But to go through a 1 the 
wilful omissions, and the ignorant misconceptions 
an>l distigurements, would be too much. 

These remarks apply not only to this but to the 
whole series. In them too is exactly copied the Ger- 
man translation, even to the very errors pf the press. 
In the H Family, the German translator has 
unwarrantably" altered almost every proper name 
lioth of place and person. Even the name of the 
narrator of the story — Miss Christina Beata Hvar- 
(lagslag— is converted into Charlotte Beata Rver^f 
day ; Lonquist, into Lonberg; ^ergstrom, into Bnt 
indnd; Roslagen, into Kdllapean; Bemdls, into 
Berend8,etc.,etc. All these are carefully copied mto 
the American translation. The notes of^the au 
thoress in the original are omitted, and notes on to 
Ully ditferent subjects by the German trans a: or, 
are also given. The German has taken the iib<*ity 
to foist in whole sentences of sentimental prosing, 
which the American has also given. In sho t, 
he has never seen the original, and his translation 
is an impudent and worthless imposition. 

So much for translation fh)m the Swedish, and 
for the restoration of omitted passages. 

Is this then the manner in which we should wish 
to see the best productions of foreign writere intro- 
duced into our language? (s it such works vb 
these that any of our respectable reviewere will be 
found introducinir to notice, and reromtnendins as 
on a par with those which have been'the result of 
long and careful study, aai of the most anxious 
care and labour to prodnce perfect both in sense 
and substance ? 

Whoever has come in contact with foreign an 
thors'of eminence knows that it is «. «\Vv^\. ^\ 'cks^ 
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tagaage cenoially in a mo«( Blovtmiy state, and 
abtain circulauym by Uia side oi those of tbs most 
Imhiul and able character. Whoever aives cirau* 
lation to such inferior or defective liansIatiaD does 
a £ourlbld injury— to the author, tbe honest traas- 
lotor, the public, aibd the literary character of the 
sountiy. 

« """ 

Since writing thus far, I have saen that the intro- 
ducer of these American traiitslations has aonounced 
«D« of Miss Bremer's new work, " A Diary." This 
certainly cannot be from the Swedish, which is 
acarceiy y6t out, and x)f which i know that sh^ts 
liave been transmittedby the authoress only to my- 
aelf. it musW^heiefore, be fiiom the Gennan transr 
lation— whi^ is by far the most defective German 
iKan^tion that has yet appeared of any of Miss 
Bremer's wwks, hiving oDSiaaions of several pages 
at once. 

I see toothat another of the Buccaneers has tajien 
the field with announcenients of transLatioiis from 
llisa Premer; and whoY-^No other than the ve0 
man who seized bodily on the Rev. Mr. Muzzey's 
^American Maiden,'Vplaced another name on the 
title-page, dubbed it ** The English Maiden,"^and sent, 
ittbith as an oriffinal work \ stating gravely in his 
preface, that m tnis, his work, **he had been verg, 
careful to inculcate the morality qf the Bible! T Mr. 
If uszej, amazed to see extracts from his own work 
in American papers, under another title and another 
man^ name, nastened over to London, oonfronted 
the impudent freebooter, and issued an Engtish 
edition of bis own work. 

in such hands as these, what ^beautiful transla- 
tions of Miss Bremer may we not expect ! The 
Eev. Sydney Smith has ably trounced the Amefi- 
cans for tAeir dishonesty ; we entreat him to bold the 
Ibalance even, and chastise this dishonesty towards 
Americans on the ^art of our countrymen. Swind- 
ling is the same thing on one side of the water as on 
tiie other, and nothing more disgraceful to national 
tiiaracter can be done on the other side of the At- 
lantic. 

But at these men I am not surprised ; they are 
only labouring in their ordinary vocation. The real 
cause of surprise is that any^ loumal can be found, 
holding a respectable rank, wnich will sanction and 
encourage them. Their miserable activity is the nat- 
ural result of such patronage. It is for the English. 
press, which is the guardian of the honour and integ- 
jity of our literature, to protect us firoin thiis state of 
dungs, tt is for it to say whether il shal t Itc possible 
ibr translations pf excellent works fruip ahhiad to tte 
miide with the necessary care simI leisure ; or wheth- 
er the moment a translator of kliowu tact and re' -, 



tation w mtmatm a tnAwaik, he or rihe siteB W 
t4imy»pieceab¥apac|tofbuBgry WDlv«8. ilia for 
it to see that when we have a cheap tmnelaiion. it ^ 
ahall •< /ms< be 8uuii4 and honest. 
. i repeat my testimony to the heMOrable £eeliiv ■' ^ 
ah-eady sliown by the great bodv of the press in the/ •?? 
pieseat instance, and my contidewe tbataii that m'-^. 
80 ebviously neoefsary #iU be eiected%y it. I have-^.^V 
iiow stated what it was fog my boalate i^ aupport ■ t* 
of the purity and integrity of the tranelations of these • '.'in 
yrorka. in my own case i bav« spared np pains t|\' '.; > 
ensure thie; and i have had always at hand me ever- r> 
ready assistaoce of Mr. Hewitt— eii'enthaeiaatic ad- 
mirer of theee ^ <Hthem tenfuee. My plan hea beea 
when my tranelation waa conmletie to reed it aloud to 
him, while he held the^jriginaf in hia hand, so that no 
word or no ipaceneeptioa mighteseape; and 1 coii- 
fideatlv, tiietefore, present miy editioa to the pnUie \\ 
as faithful and complete. 

The ^jomitwr, in a dattering notioe 0f one of m^ . 
translations, fegretted th^ 1 had not given seme '•.',*• 
more aceount of Miaa fifemer hsraet^ adding ihat* • 't 
she was in reduced cirewnstaneea. i «b happjr to '-^ 
say that wherever that informatinn was nhtaitied; il f ' 
was totally eafoiuided. Miaa Breooer ia not mij-dis '. ' 
a substantial family, bnt oonnectBd with the-aorai* '.' 
ty of the country. It is not my intentiDa U|.|rKe «• 
Ime -BBspeetiAg Miaa Bremer more than iai^grp>»hle - ' 
to her^li ; but in her kind interest in my translil^ '. 
she has voiuntarily-offerad to write me a Sket^jf :^ :. 
her Literary Life, which, witli whatever i8pnGi|f)^%' 
be added, will appear in my next iaeae—^ corf^hi*;, • 
dina one ^ Miaa Bremer's published atoiies. .' * : . 

Miss Bremmr lately addreased to me Uiese mas^K 
*' Sweden is a poor but noble couhtry ; Eaglaod-laii. ' 
jrich and noble one ; hut in spirit they are siater^lJiid 
shouki know each other as sudi. ilet tia,dBarii[]% . 
Uowitt, contribute to that end !" • •, 

1 am convinced that fngknd and 8wedeB9 mcfpr . .. 
ding tile tine kingdom of Norway, ntay bec^nid^-^/ ." 
both intellectual.and oonunsrcial relations fiurMbar "-,\ 
known to each other tawe greatest mutual advdi^ 
tage. No one could have opened up more sQccMfrl 
fully the intellectual intereourse than Mies Bretj^f ; 
and I regard it as one of the happiest andmost^boot. 
ourable eVeiitsof my life^^ wtucb nothing can'^dei^ 
prive me— that i hav^ introduced her beautiful^iat 
ennobling writings, not only to these islands, bp^ ti» 
the whole vast English fiBmuty. I have sent tQetn 
exprestdy to Australia ; and in America, in Indi^itd^ 
the Cape, as well as in^Auatralaaia, Jlf»M Bremer' ik- 
now a hoitsehoU wo«d — nay, more— a houseli^aila 
PMsessiou and blbssing. «' ' 

MAJIV rOWITTp, %i^g% 

ThM Onmf^ Upper C%atm^ * > ^ f 

A* I8lik,i843. 
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THIS DAY— A LIFE. 

Thorxld. 
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Stockholm^ Ut ^ovemhr, 19— 

IM THS MaBNINO HOUB. 

"AwotHiB day, another revolution of light 
«iid shade. Enjoy thy existence, sayest thou, 
tioly daWn of morning, animating glance of love, 
*beam of God ! Thou wakest me once more 
ftottk my darkness, givest me a day, a new ex- 
istenoe, a whole life. Thou lookest upon me 
in this light and sayest, follow the moments ! 
^bey scatter in their flight light and flowers ; 
the; conceal themselves in clouds, but only to 
fihiMe forth again all the lovelier ; follow them, 
4ind let not the shade find, thee before thou hast 
begun to live I" 

Thus thought I with a great, home-departed 
spirit, as in the dawn of raornhig I awoke and 
«aw the beam of daylight penetrating into my 
chamber, and involuntarily stretched forth my 
arms to meet it. It was neither bright nor 
ehoerful ; it was the misty beam of a November 
^ay, but still light from the light which bright- 
ened my lifeVday, and I greeted it with love. 

May the light of my life's-day, like thdt of the 
flftornvttg, be^an ascending one! whether its 
beam shine through mist or through dear air is 
all one ! if only the day increase, if only life' 
brighten. 

After an absence often years, I visit anew the 
home of my childhood ; whether for a longer or 
a Sorter time circumstances will determine. 
Independent in fortune and position in life, I can 
now, after a captivity of many years, enjoy free- 
<iom, and at thirty years of ^ge follow merely 
Gay own will. 

I arrived here last evening, a few days earlier 
than I was expected, and thus could not by any 
possibility flatter myself that on my account the 
bofose of my stepmother was so splendidly light- 
ed up as I found it on stopping before it. Ah, 
no ! On the contrary, it was terribly difllcult 
to And anybody who would trouble themselves 
in the least about me and my things. 

At length I stumbled upon a maid^servant, 
whose kind countenance and manner immedi- 
ately pleased me, and vfho, as soon as she per- 
eeived who I was^ busied herself actively about 
Bie smd mine. *< Ah !'* exclaitned she, as she 
led me up a winding staircase covered with car- 
peting, which led to my room, *^ how vexatious 
it is ! Her Grace gives to-day a little ball to 
celebrate Miss Selma*s birthday, and now the^ 
bave taken oflT their cloaks in your room. Miss ; 
how it looks ! But «ee ! they did not expect 
you earlier than next week, and, therefore, no- 
thing j/s in order." ' 
B 



<at dees not signify!'* saM I, ai with som6 
consternation I looked round the room whicb 
my step-mother in her letter had praised as ail 
' excellent chamber,' and which was now filled 
with gentlemen's and ladies' cloaks, with fmr 
boots and over-shoes. The music of one of 
Strauss's intoxicating walitescame from bel6w» 
producing an eflTect half-animating, half-depres- 
sing ; and I thought, if. I up here, ::sKt myself 
down quietly among these empty human habili- 
ments and listen to this music, and think, 
"here sit I, a forlorn stranger in the country, 
whilst they without are making merry with 
dancing, then—I shall become melancholy, and , .^ 
shall begin to Write an appendix to Solomon's * ; 
sermon, * All is vanity !' But if I too go down 
among those joyful people, and entertain my- 
self with looking at them, -and whilst they 
whirl about in the gallopade and the waltz, 
make my " 

A dim idea unfolded itself suddenly in my 
head, like the butterfly from the chrysalis.^ 
took hold of Karin-^such was the name of i^ 
obliging maiden — and prayed her to inform 
nobody in the house of my arrival, but on the 
contrary, to assist me in putting on my black 
silk dress and other things, to make a hasty 
toilet. I wished to sneak into the company 
unannounced and unknown. Karin understood 
my idea, thought it merry, and helped me 
quickly and efllciently ; so that in half an hour 
I could show myself with honour in the saloon, 
and hoped to remain unobserved by a part of 
the * fouled which, as I knew of old, was very 
important in the soirees of my^ stepmother. 
And to tell the truth, I was not altogether dis- 
satisfied to be able to look about me a little, 
and, as it were, to prepare myself for acquaint- 
ance with relatives whom I had now not seen 
for so many years. 

AS I entered the dancing-room a gallopade 
Was being danced. I stole along by the wall, 
and soon fortunately found a place in a corner. 
The music, Hie noise, and the strong blaze of 
light, almost bewildered my head. When I 
had a little recovered my senses, I spied about 
curiously after the countenances of my connex- 
ions ; above all, my eye sought for my young 
sister Setma, although almost without hope of 
being able to recognise in the young girl of • 
twenty, the tender, delicate child which I had i 
not seen for ten years. 

" But the sole daughter of the house," tho jght 
I, " the heroine of the day, must still be easy 
to discover among the others t she must cer- { 

tsSnIy precede every one in the dance, and msMsi^ 
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be put forward and honoured before all others !" 
and I sought inquiringly among the couples 
who were floating round in the gallopade. The 
dance seemed to me enchanting. 

* Ah, let reinet du hal T said now an elderly 
gentleman of an animated, and at the same 
time somewhat fkded exterior and relaxed fea- 
tures, who stood near me ; and I saw a young 
oflScer of dragoons dancing onward with two 
young ladies who riveted' my whole attention, 
so beautiful and brilliant werie they. I consid- 
ered it a settled thing that one of these must 
be iuy«ister Selma; but which of them 1 They 
had a remarkably great sisterly resemblance, 
and yet on near observation it was a peculiar 
manner which made them unlike. The lively, 
refined, captivating grace which distinguished 
the one who was dressed jn white gauze and 
blond, was wanting in the other, who was dress- 
ed in bright rose-coloured crape, and whose 
growth was somewhat larger, yet who mean 
time was unquestionably the handsomer. Her 
dancing was characterised by that joyously- 
bounding life, which is said to constitute the 
spirit of Fanny Elsler's dancing, whilst the 
dancing of the other — the white one— had more 
of the noblfe pure grace which 1 myself have ad- 
mired in Maria Taglioni. Either might be Sel- 
ma. The more I regarded the white one, the 
more I wished that she might be my sister. 

But is it, indeed, |x>ssible, that the somewhat 
self-willed doll, ' little me,' as Selma called her- 
self in her childish years, should have changed 
itself into this sylph-like being, whose counte- 
nance beamed with soul and inn^ent joy 1 

The other had more of the proud self, which 
looked forth ki the child Selma; perhaps she 
might be my sister Selma? Should I be able 
tip love her much 1 

Whilst this contest between the red ajid 
white rose went on in my mind, and I purpose- 
ly demanded no explanation from my neigh- 
bour, but would await the answer from chance, 
I heard the gentleman who had exclaimed, ^.les 
retries du bal,* congratulated by another upon 
being ' a rich old bachelor.* 

*i»T-fee life of a rich old bacheloi^ " said he 
with a sigh, which awakened in me the thought 
that he found himself burdened with as many 
wives and children as Rochua Pumpernickel— 
" the life of a rich old bachelor is indeed a con- 
tinual" 

" The life of a rich old bachelor,** said the 
first speaker also with a sigh, **is a splendid 
breakfast, a tolerably flat dinner, and a most 
miserable supper!" 

Whilst I listened to the communication of 
the two gentlemen, and observed */m retries du 
half* I remarked that a man between thirty and 
forty, in naval uniform, of a frank and strong 
exterior, with a pair of serious, honest eyes — 
observed me. This gave me pleasure — I do not 
know why. I also remarked that the son of 
Neptune steered ever nearer and nearer to me, 
and — unexpectedly seated himself by my side. 
I cannot at this moment rightly comprehend 
how we came into discourse, and still less how 
I 6ame to confide to him my observations on 
the t\^ stars of the ball, and last of all, how I 
could feel so communicative and well acquaint- 
ed with a person entirely strange to me. The 
person smiled at my confidential communica- 



tions, and inquired if I wished for any explana- 
tions from him 1 I replied that this evening I 
had set out on a voyage of discovery, and had 
taken Chance for my helmsman, and would 
have him to govern the voyage. My new ac> 
quaintance warned me of the danger of giving 
myself up to such a helmsman, and sought witb 
delicacy to dive into the intention of my under- 
taking. I answered evasively; the convetsa- 
tion was jesting, and it seemed to me as if a 
great ship of war was amusing itself by chasing 
a little brig, which nevertheless succeeded, by 
rapidly tacking about, perpetually to escape it. 
In the mean time we came, quite unexpectedly,, 
into very deep water, namely, into thc'fciner- 
most of the soul and of life, and we soon were 
contending about that which constitutes the- 
highest weal or woe of human life. We had 
on this subject entirely diflTerent views, because^ 
whilst I, in the calmness of temper and clear- 
ness of thought, sought for the haven of felici- 
ty, the son of Neptune found it merely in the 
hfe and strength of feeling. I asserted that in 
this way he never would come into the haven,, 
but would always find himself on the outside 
of it, in the open stormy sea. He had nothing 
to say against this. It was exactly upon the 
open stormy sea that he had found happiness. 
I declared myself opposed to the disquiet of a 
Viking life ; he against a life of quiet and ease. 
I spoke of the danger of shipwrecks under the 
fttldande of the feelings, andremembered Odin^s 
words in Havaipal, "insecure is that wbicU 
one possesses in the bfeast of another." The 
seaman betook himself to Christianity, atid 
thought with the Apostle, that without love all 
things in the world were sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. I bowed myself before hu- 
man love: this was precisely my proposition. 
But in regard to private relationships, I found it 
to be in tne highest degree necessary to be able 
to sing at all times, 

** I care for nobody, nobody. 
And nobod^^ cares for me !" 

The seaman laughed, but shook his head and 
said, ** You would not be able to sing so, and 
could nbt sing so, if you had had the happinesa 
— to have children." 

"Perhaps not," replied I, in an indiflTerent 
tone ; pleased in myself to find that my new ac* 
quaintance was, as I had already suspected, a 
married man, and the father of a family. 

We were here interrupted by the ending of • 
the gallopade and th^ dancing ladies seeking for 
resting places, on which my neighbour stood up. 
The view through the dancing room was now 
freer, and permitted one through the open doora 
to look into the saloon, where turbaned "gra^ 
cious ladies" occupied the divans, and several 
gentlemen with stars and ribbons moved about 
them. 

" Ah, there she is !" thought I, with suddeifr 
emotion, as a ladj^ of noble figure and noble bear- 
ing came in sight, whilst in conversation with 
ao elderly gentleman, she slowly approached 
the dancing-room- 

Yes, that was she ; still the same as ever in 
appearance, grave, beautiful, and tasteful m 
dress. I recognised the strings of real pearls,, 
with jewelled clasps, which surrounded her 
neck and her lovely arms, which I would s<> 
willingly have kissed in my childhood ; I |ecog- 
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nised the beautifdl counten^ce, and the carriage, 
so imposhig, and yet so full of grace. She was 
still the same as, twenty years ago, she had 
stood a half-divinity before my eyes in the mag- 
nificent saloons of the capital ; when she, as 
wife of the " District Governor," did the hon- 
ours, with the looks of ft queen ; yes, she was 
stiU the same as I then had seen her,, and no- 
thing more distinguished have I seen since then 
— although I have looked well about me in the 
world — and probably never shall, and yet . . 
It was my stepmother! My heart beat not 
lightly, as I saw her slowly approach the side 
'vniere I sate, and anticipated the moment of 
recognition ; it came. ^ 

The glance of my stepmother fell on me ; she 
started, and looked again observantly; I stood 
up ; she hastened towards me, and we soon em- 
J)raced each other ; not without mutual embar- 
rassment, which the surprise, and mutual ex- 
cuses — ^from me, on account of my arrival ; from 
her, on the condition of m^ chamber — helped to 
conceal. . My stepmother now called * Selma ! 
Sehna!' and the white sylph floated towards 
us, and I clasped my young sister in my arms, 
glad that she was * the white rose,' and delight- 
ed to see such a kindly joy beam from her dear 
blue eyes, as blushing, she heartily bade nse 
welcome. 

At this moment my glance involuntarily met 
that of my former neighbour, who from some 
little distance observed us, with a gentle, half- 
xaelancholy smile. After this, my stepmother 
.called ' Flora !' and beckoned; but Flora, occu- 
pied in lively discourse with some gentlemen, 
did not immediately hear. Selma hastened to 
her, took her by the arm, and returned with her 
to me. I saw ' the red rose,* the other queen 
of the ball, before me. Selma whispered, 
** Sophia ! thy and my cousin. Flora !" 

My cousin Flora Delphin, whom I now saw 
for the first time, greeted me courteously ; and 
after a short and indifferent conversation, she 
turned again to her gentlemen. 

** For this evening no more acquaintance, my 
sweet Sekna," I now, besought. " I know that 
I here must have several, to me, yet unknown 
relations; but I would rather defer making their 
acquaintance till another time. 

" All the better I" answered she ; ** then can 
I yet a while alone belong to you. I shall not 
dance this dance — I must chat ^ith you.** And 
now, as a quadrille was played, Selma's partner 
approached ; she excused herself to him, and 
introduced him to a young lady who was sit- 
ting, and whom he led to the dance. On this, 
she seated herself near me, asked with warm 
interest after things which concerned me, and 
reminded me, with a voice full of tender emo- 
tion, how I had been so good to her in her 
childhood, to4d her tales, had brought about 
pastimes, and little merry-makings and such 
like, in order to please her.4 

"This time, Selma," interrupted I, "you 
must tell me tales ; but, of course, only true 
ones ; because I am totally unacquainted with 
the world which surrounds me here, and would 
willingly be conducted into it ; or much rather, 
without any trouble on my part, have it brought 
to me." 

" Ah ! you have addressed yourself exactly to 
tbe right person," said Selma, with coinic dig- 



nity ; " and in order to begin now my office of 
chief mistress of the ceretoonies, thus — who 
shall I, in the first place, have the honour of in- 
troducing to you in this company?' 

" ! the stately lady there, with the hird-of- 
paradise waving in the tusban of silver gauze, 
and in a dress of black velvet — she. who now ' 
talks with your mamma and laughs — a fine 
woman; she might represent the queen of 
'night." • r 

" So she is," answered Selma laughing. 
" Signora Luna, as we sometimes call her, or, 
*our lady with the bright eyes;' she is lady 
of honour to her majesty the queen, where, as 
one knows, night is turned into day ; she will 
please you; she belongs to our very best ac- 
quaintance, and this evening, over and above, 
Signora Luna is at the full ; shall I not imme- 
diately intro — " 

" No ! no I not this evening ; Signora Luna 
is, at this moment, too splendid for me. Who 
is the tall gentleman who now talks With her T a 
stately figure also, but somewhat ostentations." 

*' Respect ! I pray for — Alexander the Great, 
or the Great Alexander — he has translated the 
logic and rhetoric of Aristotle ; a most learned 
man, and the proper husband for the handsome 
Mrs. Luna." • 

" Humble servant ! Bat my best one, here 
is the strangest company in the world — truly, 
fkot of this world. Signora Luna and Alexan- 
der the Great ! I wonder what celestial digni- 
tary will next have the honour — that officer, for 
example, I would gladly know his name ; he 
talks now with a gentleman who wears an or- 
der ; a delightful countenance ; but he seems to^ 
me to belong a little to the earth." 

" Not so entirely, for he belongs more to the 
sea. We call him *the Viking* — for the rest 
he is called Oommodore Captain Brenner, a 
very brave and distinguished man. Do yoiL 
know with whom he speaks 1" 

" No, but I would willingly learn. Of a cer- 
tainty he is called Aristides, or— Axel Oxenst- 
jerna. Methinks I have seen him before." 

" That is Baron Thorsten Lennartson : yoa 
will often see him here ; he was Felix belphin's 
guardian, and is now Flora's guardian." 

*' He is the same whom I fancied I knew 
again. You have given him no character-name, 
SeUna ; but I shoiSd like to give him one !" 

"And whalV 

" I would call him •* My lord,' because he 
seems as if he could be lord over himself; what 
say you !" ' 

" You have said it excellently. It seems to 
me as if you had known him long." . 

"I have seen him years agd, and— — ^but 
there stands a person beside Flora, whom, I 
think, I have seen also formerly ; a regular, but 
marble-cold countenance; rather Sallow, Vol- 
taire-like features !" 

" One of your relatives too ! My and your 
brother-in-law, the Envoye St. Orme ; who only 
a few months ago came here from Paris." 

" Virginia's husband ! Ah, I ought to have 
recognised him : but it is above tbn years since 
I saw him, at Virginians marriage. How beau- ' 
tiful she was ! That she must so soon leave the 
earth ! One year after her marriage !" ^ < 

"Yes, on the anniversary of her wedding;** 4 
said Selma, with a voice that shewed a Qa.lQ.C^ *^ 
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Temembrance. For this reason I eontinaed my 
inqalries. 

"And that young officer with whom you 
were dancing ; a distinguished, handsome young 
mant" ^ 

"Another relation, Felix Delphin, Flora's 
brother. Is not Flora gloriously beautiful V* 

" Very beautiful !" 

" And how witty ! how richly gifted ! She 
has at least a dozen talents." 

** That were almost too much !" said I, laugh- 
ing ; *' and now, thanks my sweet Seltna, that 
you haye so richly entertained me. I now see 
a gentleman approaching you with dancing in- 
tentions, and you shall not any longer drive 
your partners to desperation on my account. 
Be easy about me ; I amuse myself excellently 
with looking on the dance, and on the new, ii^ 
teresting acquaintance that I have made, Signora 
Luna, Alexander the Great, my Lord ." 

** Bestow a glance on the philosopher," said 
Selma archly, and pointed to a servant in the 
livery of the family who approached with a tray 
of ices, and had a very grave countenance, with 
the features of a parrot. 

*• Takq care, Jacob," continued she, merrily 
addressing him, " and look before you, that we 
do not waltz over you." 

"O heaven defend me, Miss!" replied the 
philosopHer with a rough voice, while a sudden 
illumination pasised over his countenance, but 
which speedily resumed its dark expression, 
as he remained standing before me with his 
tray. * Miss' floated away in the waltz, light 
as a breath.. 

Immediately aAer this, my stepmother came 
up to me with ♦ the rich old bachelor,' wearing 
the French order, and introduced * your uncle. 
Chamberlain X.*^ 

My uncle seated himself near me, and began 
Ae conversation with much politeness, which 
advanced from some compliments on myself to 
a tolerably witty criticism of others, but which 
had a less dqgestible relish in a spiritual sense. 

Whether it were that I was wearied by the 
journey, or by the noise of the l)all, or was 
spoiled by the conversation which I had already 
had, <;ertain it is that this did not please me, and a 
sort of twilight mist spread itself before my 
eyes over that animated life which had just be- 
fore been so brilliant. At the same time, I 
listened with pleasure to the praises of my step- 
mother. " A most excellent person," said my 
uncle, " I know no one in whom^ I have so great 
a confidence, no one on whom one can so much' 
depend. When I would do a little good in se- 
cret, and would not wish it to be ^known, I al- 
ways betake myself to her." 

The Viking had left the company, aifter having, 
at going out, cast towards me a parting glance, 
which lived in my remembrance like a little 
point of light. Signora Luna's brilliant appear- 
ance vanished from our horizon, in order to as- 
cend into the horizon of the Court, where she 
was at this moment in attendance. I only saw 
Selma when, between the dances, she came, 
with a friendly wor^ or a question, bounding 
towards me : thus I saw her also now by the 
.^:'8ide of her mother, now by an elderly lady in 
' the company, as if she Would make all happy. 

After supper, somewhat occurred, the impres- 
oipn of which I shall long retain. There arose 



a Jively morement in the saloon, and I sair 
how my young sister was borne in an arm ehah 
under the chandelier, whose light beamed around 
her, and the most animated vivat-cry resounded 
from the encircling gentlemen. 

" My lord" was among those who thus exalt- 
ed the young heroine of the festival, and right 
beautiful and princess-like sate she there, in 
the strong blaze of light, herself beaming with 
the charm of youth and becoqaing joy. An ex- 
clamation of admiration and homage went 
through the whole assembly. As my eyes 
sunk from the almost dazzling Tiew, they were 
arrested by a conntenance whose expression 
gave, as it were, a stab to my heart. It was 
the countenance of Flora. Vexation, envy, an- 
ger, lay in the almost spasmodic movements 
which thrilled throogh and disfigured the beauti- 
ful features— but only for a moment. As her 
^es encountered mine, that expression changed 
itself again ; and soqp afterwards she laughed 
and joked with the Envoys St. Orme, who was 
seldom from her side, and whose observant and 
cold glance had for me something repulsive. 

As I now wished to sneak aWay from the 
company my stepmother shewed a determined 
resolution of accompanying me to my cham- 
ber ; but, on my warm opposition, allowed her- 
self to be persuaded to remain quietly, and not 
to let Selma, who was again engaged for a 
dance, observe anything. 

When I returned to my chamber, I fonnd it 
changed. . The disorderly, lying-about articles 
of dress had vanished, and order, taste, and 
kind attention had set its stamp upon everything 
in this large and handsome room. 

"The young lady herself has* been up here, 
and has looked after every thing," said Karin, 
again supplying the fire which had burned low. 

"Thanks, my young sister," said I in my 
heart. 

I was fatigued and soon slept, hut had di^ 
turbed dreams. All the people upon whom, in 
the course of the evening, my attention had been 
directed, I thought I saw arrange themselves in 
a quadrflle with threatening gestures, and ready 
to pounce on one another. I found myself 
among them, and just on the point of —skirmish- 
ing with my stepmother. At one time floated 
past a sylph-like being, with glimmering wings, 
smiling lips, and enchanting zephyr-like move 
ments, and danced between us, and wove us to- 
gether with invisible but soft ribbons, and this 
sylph, this other Tag! ionl, was — Selma ! 

During this apparition, the tension of mint* 
allayed itself; the bitterness ceased, the ene- 
mies made chaincy and I sank into a refreshing, 
sweet sleep, which let me forget the whola 
world, till the new morning awoke. 

And now, whilst all is quiet in the h^'use, and 
seems to repose from the dance, I will take a 
somewhat nearer view of my past and present 
circumstances. 

I have passed through with my stepmother 
two entirely different periods. The first I will 
call. .^ 

TBB PERIOD OF MT IDOLATRY. 

At the age of eleven I saw my stepmother fot 
the first time, and was so captivated that I 
adored jier. This continue till ray fifteenth 
year, when I was separated from her. Bat bit* 
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ter were my dajs in this time of my idolatry ; 
faecause never could « goldep idol have been 
nore deaf and silent to the prayers of its wor- 
ahtppers, than was my stepmother to my Jove, 
Besides this, J was a yioleot child, and in 'my 
wiKile being the opposite of the lovely and the 
agreeable, which my stepmother so highly val- 
iwd, and of which she unceasingly spoke in 
quotations from the romances of Madame Gen- 
lis. , I was compared with the enchantresses in 
these romances, and set down in proportion, 
In one word my stepmother could not rightly 
endure me* and I could not endure—Madame 
Genlis and her graces, who occasioned me so 
much torment. Ah ! the sunburnt, wild girl, 
grown up in the * moors' of Finland, whose life 
had passed in woods and heaths^ among rocks 
and streams, and amid dreams as wild and won- 
derful as the natural scenery among which she 
.grew ; this girl was in truth no being for the sa- 
loon, for a French Grace. Transplanted from 
the fresh wilderness of her childhood into the 
magnificent capital, where huge mirrors on eve- 
Ty side reflected every movement, and seemed 
■cornfully to mimic every free outbreak which 
was not stamped by grace, — she was afraid, 
afraid of herself, afraid of everybody, and es- 
pecially of the goddess of the palace. The 
governess and the servants called me ' the Tar- 
tar-girl,' ' the young Tartar.' My stepmother 
was never aevere towards me in her behaviour, 
but crushed me by her depreciatory compassion, 
by her cold repulsion ; and I soon could not ap- 
proach herrwithout burning cheeks, and a heart 
BO full, so swollen — if I may 6ay ^o— with anx- 
ious sighs, that the tongue in vain sought for a 
word.^ To find any fault in my stepmother was 
what I never thought of Every, every fault 
lay certainly in me ; but ah ! I knew not how I 
should behave in order to become different, in 
order to become agreeable^ to her. I know that 
at this time more than once I besought heaven 
on my knees, never to give me a. lover, if it, on 
the contrary, would only give me the love of my 
mother. But heaven, deaf to my prayer, gave 
me a lover, but — not the love of my mother ; 
and I must learn to do without it ; which was 
made easier to me by my being removed from 
her, and transplanted into another sphere of liie, 
and^where also I suffered, but in another way. 
Five years afterwards I came again into my 
liUher's house, and passed some time there. 
This epoch, in relation to my former idol, may 
be called 

THE EPOCH OP OPPOSITION ; 

for it was in many things opposed to the for- 
mer. I had, after severe combat with life, and 
wilh myself, moulded myself to a stern aiid 
tnith-Ioving being, who would see reality in 
everything, and who despised all that appeared 
to be gilded in life as miserable froth. French 
worldly morality, accomplishment, and grace, 
were an abomination to me, towards which I 
now assumed as perfectly a well-bred demean- 
oar as my stepmother had formerly assumed 
towards my world of nature. The shining vei] 
throQgh wbieh I bad regarded her had now fallen 
off*. I now saw faults in her, and saw them 
thrtMigh a magnifying-glass. She pleased me 
still, but I loved her no longer. 
I had ftdlen in love with the spirit of Thorild, 



had imbibed his love of truth and integrity, but 
at the same time somewhat also of his less 
pleasant way of showing them. And now 
clashed together Madame Geptis and Thonld, 
in the least pleasant manner, through my step- 
mother and me. For every quotation from 
Madame Genlis I had, always, in warlike oppo- 
sition, a quotation ready from Thorild, and my 
stepmother answered in the same spirit. Nev- 
ertheless, by degrees the French Marquese 
yielded to the Swedish philosopher ; that is to 
say, she relinquished the field because such a 
rude fellow struck about him. It is to me a 
strange, half-melancholy remembrance, that my 
stepmother at this time was really afraid of me, 
and avoided me, evidently grieved by my un- 
sparing earnestness. Several times also she 
endeavoured to govern and to overawe me ; she 
would at times resume the sceptre, but in vain ; 
it was broken in her hand : she saw this, ^d 
yielded silently and somewhat dispirited. 

At the recollection of the harsh feeling I had 
at times, when I remarked this reaction in the 
relationship between us, I cannot preserve my- 
self from a secret shudder; and would ex- 
claim warningly to all over-severe parents, the 
counsel of the Apostle : "Parents, -jwovoke^ not 
your children to anger !" 

The fault was this time, for the most part, on 
my side. But I was embittered by the remenv< 
brance of that which I had suffered ; and, be- 
sides this, to say nothing of Thorild, was un- 
clear in my views of life, and unhappy in my 
soul ; and this may obtain for me some excusa 
My stepmother, a joyous, and pleasant, and 
much esteemed lady of the world, was entirely 
accustomed to the sdnny side of life, and wish- 
ed only to see this. I*was more accustomed to 
the dark side, and thus we separated mora and 
more. 

One bond of union existed pt this time be- 
twoen us ; the little Selma, a weakly, but inte- 
resting child. She seemed, by I know not what 
incomprehensible sympathy, attracted to me; 
which yet, according to my Thorild ish love of 
justice, did not^t all accord witji the re^erenee 
which was shown to her at home. But 1 could 
not help feeling myself drawn to her. .She was 
her father's dariing^ and hischiefest occupation. 
He was a friend and pupil of the great Ehrens- 
vard, of the man with the severe and pure sense 
of beauty, and he wished to form of his daugh- 
ter a being as harmonions and lovely as the 
ideal which he bore in himself: and not the 
eleven thousand heroines of modern scenes and 
novels, but the antique Antigone, so beautiful 
as woman, while she was so masculinely noble, 
was the prototype upoii which he early directed 
the eye and heart of his daughter. Thus crea- 
ted he in her a new Antigone, and enjoyed 
through her a life which very weak health had 
rendered somewhat jq||e8s. My stepmother 
was about this time very much occupied by her 
daughter Virginia, who by her beauty and her 
character might well fl8.tter themjieoratq^ 
er. Ad^ratioG of her. ai^d. r ~ "" - - * 
Sehna, M va eometimee iA 
feeling. 

We were again separated ; and i 
ter ten years we are again come into < 
am not without some uneasiness on ( _ ^. 

our Uvmg Ukfs&VYiQt. N) ^d^ '^ ^^nus^^'^^^i^^i^ 
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or— a deeper separatioo 1 One of the two, that 
18 quite certain ; because my stepmother, just 
as little as myself, had stood still during her 
decenniam. We both have lived to see sor- 
row. My stepmother has lost her hnsband and 

her beloved eldest daughter, and I, I have 

yet nevertheless, that is now over, and I 

am free. 

That I am now better than when we last 
met, I will venture to hope. The philosophy 
which then made me so proud and so disputa- 
tious, has since then made me peaceable ; 
THouoHT has quietly and regulatingiy laid its 
tiand upon my brow ; and life has cleared itself 
up, and the heart has calmed itself Books 
have become my dearest companions ; and ob- 
servation, a friend which has accompanied me 
through life, and has led me to extract honey 
from all plants of life, even the bHter ones also. 
Thorild is still for me, as ever, a star of the 
first magnitude ; but I no longer follow him 
blindly, and I have also become possessed of 
eyes for the constellation of Madame Genlis. 
In one thing will I always truly follow him — 
namely, in his doctrine, unceasingly to study 
and inquire ^ter the good in all things. 

On the Bfibre where I was born,^on the alder- 
fringed st«|ams of Kautua, I often went, as a 
child, pearl-fishing, when the heat of the sun 
had abated the rigour of the water. 1 fancy 
still that the clear oool waves wash my feet ; I 
fancy still that I see the pearl muscles which 
the waterfall had thrown together in heaps in 
the sand of the little green islands. Whole 
heaps of these muscles I collected together on the 
shore, and if I found one pearl among them— 
what joy ! Often they were imperfect, half- 
formed, or injured; still sometimes I found 
right beautiful ones among them. Now will I 
again go out to fish for pearls, but in the stream 
of life. 

The 2d of November, 

I was yesterday morning interrupted by the 
messenger -who called me to breakfast, and the 
messenger was my young sister, whose silvery 
clear voice asked at my door, ** may one come 
in 1" Yes, to be sure you may ! besides, sylphs 
are not easily bolted out, and one opens wil- 
lingly the door and heart, when a being like 
Selma desires to enter, and with benevolence 
and joy beaming from the diamond- bright eyes, 
bends before thee, and shews to thee tokens of 
friendship and kindly inclination. She was so 
charming, my young sister, in the flower of 
youth and life; in her simple, weU-chosen, 
tasteful dress ; and, above all, in her captivating 
manner, that I seemed to see in her the person- 
ification of the muse of Franzen, whose name 
she bears. 

" God guard thee, thou lovely being !" thought 
I silently, as I observed her, and something like 
a painful foreboding b^dught tears into my eyes. 

Not without a beating of the heart did I fol- 
low her down stairs, and prepare myself to see 
my^tepmothg- and my home by. daylight. 

*^ing of anxiety vanished as I en- 
er ante -room, and my stepmother 
fith looks and words which seemed 
of cordial good- will. Beyond 
thing in the room was comfortable 
nosphere, ^miture, to the inviting coffee 
seyvio^ glittering with silver and real pearl. 




" This is good indeed !" thought I. 

Nothing here gave roe greater pleasure than 
the sight of the collection of good oil-paintings 
which decorated the walls of the two ante- 
rooms. At the very moment when I was about 
to express my feelings on this subject, Flora 
entered. I scarcely recognised again the queen 
of the last night's bail. The delicate skin ap- 
peared coarse by daylight ; the eye was dim ; 
the dress negligent ; and the beautiful counte- 
nance disfigured by an evident expression of 
ill temper. Selma, however, gains by being 
seen in daylight ; her skin is delicate and fair ; 
and her eyes have the most beautiful light, and 
the clearest glance, that I have ever seen in a 
human eye. 

We seated ourselves to breakfast. We spoke 
of last evening's ball. My stepmother nuide on 
the occasion a little speech from the throne, 
which I had heard already in former times, but 
which had always somewhat embarrassed me. 
I was silent the while ; but it excited in me a 
secret opposition, which I fancy my stepmother 
suspected ; I know not otherwise why her 
glances were so often questiontngly sent to- 
wards me. Sehna's merry remarks interrupted 
the speech, and made us all laugh. Flora be- 
came again animated, and was witty and satiri- 
cal. I put in my word also, and our gracious 
lady-mother appeared highly delighted. Wo 
brought into review various good acquaintance 
in last evening's ball; various toilets were 
criticised. In the mean time, Selma stared 
roguishly at my collar, and pronounced it some- 
what * rococo.' My stepmother looked at my 
dress, and pronounced this also somewhat < ro- 
coco.' With that I started the idea, that my 
person itself might be somewhat * rococo,' which 
was negatived with the greatest and the most 
courteous zeal. 

My stepmother said I was exactly at the 
handsome, ' modem age,' for a charming wo- 
man ; in one word, *■ la femme la trenie ant, la 
femme de Bdaac ;' and added various things half 
unexpressed, but yet perfectly intelligible; as 
that I had grown handsomer, in my complexiooi 
in my eyes, in my hands ; and all this, to me, 
poor daughter of Eve, Was a great happiness to 
hear. 

Selma was resolute about taking my toilet ia 
hand herself, in order to make * this also' mod- 
ern ! I promised to submit myself to her ty- 
ranny. 

After breakfast, my stepmother and I con- 
tinued the conversation tkie-a-tHe ; 9x16. I re- 
marked during this that her countenance had 
considerably altered, and I saw a something 
uneasy and excited in her looks, which I had 
not seen before. Yet her features had not lost 
their noble beauty. While we talked, Selma 
watered her flowers, and sang thereto charm- 
ingly. The eyes of my stepmother turned oftea 
towards her, as if towards their light. 

Flora was in a changeful humour. Now she 
opened a book, and now threw it from her; 
now she seated herself at the piano, and played 
something with good skill, but left oflT in the 
middle of th^ piece ; now arranged her curls, 
and looked frat herself in the mirror ; at length 
she seated herself at the window ; and made 
observations ton the passers by. I called het 
secretly " Miss Caprice.' 
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Thus stood aflairs in oar ante-room, when, 
in a pause of the conversation, we heard a 
faint hissing whistUng, and slow steps approach- 
ing the room where we sate. 

My step mother cas^ an uneasy glance to- 
wards the door. Selma's song ceased, Flora 
looked quietly from the window, and upon — St. 
Orme, who entered the room. He and I were 
now formally introduced to each other. The 
repulsive impression wJiich he bad made upon 
zne was not diminished by the shake of his 
hand. I receive an especial impression of the 
sort of person by the manner of taking the 
band, and cannot avoid drawing deductions 
therefrom, — more however by instinct than by 
reason, since my reason refuses to be led by 
outward impressions, which may be merely 
accidental ; but I cslnnot alter it : a cordial 
"Warm shake of the hand takes — my heart; a 
feeble or imperfect, or cold, one repels it. There 
are people who press the hand so that it is 
painful for a good while afterwards ; there are 
also those who come with two fingers ; from 
these defend us ! . . . 

But again to the Envoys whose hand-shake, 
'Weak and sharp, although the hand was soft, 
^id not please me. He went from me to Flora, 
'Whose hand he kissed ; he wished then to put 
bis arm confidentially round Selma^s waist, but 
she escaped from him, and called to me to come 
and make acquaintance with her fiower-bulbs, 
which she merrily introduced to me under the 
names of *King Hiskia,' *-Lprd Wellington,* 
* Grand Vainqueur,' * Tami du coeur,* * Diana,' 
^ Galatsea,' and so on : — flower-genii hidden in 
the bulbs, which we rejoiced te see unfolding 
in the winter sun. 

We were here interrupted hy Flora's brother, 
Felix Delphin, who gave to Selma a half-blown 
monthly rose. She took it blushing. Aha, my 
young sister ! But I know not whether I shall 
bestow thee on the young Delphin. His re- 
markably handsome and good face has a certain 
unpleasant expression which tells of an irregu- 
lar life. 

The Envoys said something softly to my 
stepmother which made her change colour, and 
with an uneasy look, rise up and go with him 
into her room. 

I left the young merry trid employed in pro- 
positions and schemes for the pleasures of the 
day and of the week, and went up into my own 
room. It had a glorious prospect-— my room, 
iind afforded me an opportunity of observing, in 
a free and extended heaven, the play of light 
and shadow of clouds, and if azure blue, which 
gives so much life and afUhation to the firma- 
ment above our heads. 

We dwelt upon the Blasieholm, exactly upon 
the limits of the fields planted with trees, where 
the Delagarde Palace, with its towers, had eleva- 
ted itself for centuries, and had been burnt down 
in one night. I lookout from my window, and 
see and hear the roaring of the broad stream 
which separates the city from Norrmalm, and 
on whose shores have been fought so many 
bloody battles; on the haven, the bridge of 
l^ats, the royal eastle, with the Lion Hill ; the 
river promenade, farther on, beneath the north- 
bridge ; and on the other side of the island of 
the Holy Ghost, the blue water of the Malar, 
and the southern mountains. From among the 



masses of houses upon the difiTeren't islands, 
raise themselves the bold spires of the church- 
towers. To the left I have that of St. Catha- 
rine ; to the right, that of St. James ; and far- 
ther off, the royal gardens, with their rich al^ 
leys, and — — I should never come to an end, 
were I to name all that I have and govern — 
from my window. And in my chamber, I have 
my pencils, my books, and — ^myself. 

The 5th. 

I have looked about me in the family, at least 
as far as regards the outside of people. Be* 
cause rightly to decide between minds, and to 
pass through the outward into the actual being, 
requires more time. My silent question ad- 
dressed to every, one for this purpose is, "What 
wilt thou, what seekest thou in lifel" Accord- 
ing to this .rule, I botanize among human souls, 
and classify them. 

" You must see Flora's paintings ! You must 
hear Flora sing ! You must see and hear Flora 
play in comedy ! Flora must show you her po- 
etical and prose descriptions and portraits ! they 
are so witty, and so droll !^ Thus I have often 
heard Selma say in these days; and she did 
not ~ rest till I had seen and admired all — and I 
have admired it with great pleasure, for Flora's 
turn for the arts is in many ways distinguished. 
But greater still, I fear, is her self-love, or what 
do expressions like the following denote : 

" I am not like common people ; if I were 
like others, so and so, but I am really quite pe- 
culiar and remarkable, I cannot lower myself to 
the point of sight of these every-day figures," 
and more of the kind. 

Sb seems with Flora the chief person to be 
an /, with Selma a thou. Yet I will not too 
hastily judge Flora. 

Selma furnished me with a most agreeable 
morning yesterday, by allowing me to make ac- 
quaintance with several masterpieces in hdr 
beau^ful collection of pictures. They were 
presents to her from her father, who collected 
them himselt during his residence in Italy. By 
the accurate knowledge of the spirit of the va- 
rious colouring, by the pure and severe sense of 
beauty, one recognised the scholar of Ehrens- 
vard. In the mean time, the conversation turn- 
ed to Selma's own residence in Rome. After 
Virginia's death, she accompanied her parents 
thither, who in this journey sought for the dis- 
sipation of their sorrow and an occasiqn of more 
highly accomplishing their beloved daughter. 
Here had Qelma awakened to a consciousness 
of the beauty of life, but a]^ to that of its pain, 
for here had she lost her adored father. Len- 
nartson was then in Rome, had pa" 
her happier days, and became in gfiep 
port and consolation. With filial and^ 
tenderness he attached himself ^ 
mourning ladies, and conducted 1 
his own faithful guard, back to 
land. Selma spoke with deep emotic^^ 
that which he had been to them. 

Towards evening came St. Orme and 
young Delphin. St. Orme made Flora a present 
of a beautiful bracelet, over which she exhibited 
great delight, and aljpwed St. Orme hims0W^te«* 
clasp it on her arm. *After tjiis, he held it fbrth 
and kissed it, an(t Flora— permit^d it. Selma 
saw this with a disturbed look,. a^d bfushed. 

We divided ouwebi^a VVvSa «s^\!L\BL%\!eNa''^KSS» 
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patties. Felix and Selma threw the feather- 
hall, aad played comedy in the farthest ante- 
room, and their jeata and her ailTer-ringing 
lao^ter oame thenoe to ua here ; Flora allow- 
ed the firework of her wit to Maze before the 
Envoys wira animated it by his satire, whilst 
he OTidently ruled her and guided the conver- 
sation, which amosed me, although I did not 
understand the frequent secret hints in it, and 
the vexation which theae aeemed sometimes to 
excite in Flora. 

My atepmother permitted her lights to shine 
before me, and instructed me on the positions 
of the relationship in the State. I allowed roy- 
aelf to be edified, lent my two ears towards 
three sides, and made now and then one and 
another wise remark on my stepmother's views, 
aa I with Sibylline aolemnity laid ray cards in 
order to read the book of fate. For I shoold be 
no worthy daughter of the home of the magic 
irta, Finland, if I had not been somewhat skill- 
ed in the prophetic-lore of cofiTee and cards. 
True it is that I never waa an altogether worthy 
scholar of the celebrated soothsayeress, Liberia, 
who had taught me hej art ; and I have never 
yet laid the cards with her devotion/ and her 

spirit, but short and good, it amused me to 

see the play of fate in the cards, and I have 
often amused myself and others with it, and I 
did so also at this time. 

When the eveining was ended, the company 
separated ; and Flora and I went through the 
little corridor towards our sleeping-rooms, 
which were separated by it; Flora remained 
standing, and said, as she suddenly turned her- 
self toward me, 

" You think certainly that I am in love with 
StOrme." 

"Hmr* answered I, <*methinks it looks 
rather like it.'' 

(For Flora this evening had really coquetted 
with St. Orme.) 

" And know you not. wise Sibyl, that appear- 
ance often deceivesi And so it is now. One 
mast often appear that which one is not, in or- 
der to obtain that which one wishes. Craft and 
conning were given to woman, in order to gov- 
ern those who would rule her. They are her 
rightful weapons.'* 

•♦ So people often say," I replied, " but I have 
not found it so. I have found the force of 
truth and of earnestness — if they he used with 
prudence and love — alone right powerful, and 
that in men as in women." 

" Truth and earnestness !*' said Flora scorn- 
fully, ** shew me where they can be foundl We 
altogether cheat one another every day through 
life, hc?i»fever sanctifiedly we may conduct our- 
seljifej How for example, is it with us twol 
HaV we not for several days played off the 
most courtaeus cousins to each other, and yet 
i be^e that at the bottom we think very 
Ug^W of one another. What is your opinion V ' 
t: ".I think with you,' said I, aninlated by this 
candour. 

," Well then !" continued Flora, "were it not 
qmte as well that we openly assumed our posi- 
tion of hating one another 1" 

"Why noti" said I, as before, " that would 
be perhaps an entirely new way to love." 

" Novelty pleases me," safe Flora laughing 
too; *nhu8 then, from thift day, we are open 



enemies, and mjatnan^ cheriah a little batniL 
la it not so. Miss Philosaphia t" 

•* Agreed ! Miss Caprice t"* 

We shook eaeh other'a hand laughing, md 
parted better friends than we had bMn before 

Notwithalanding Flora's words, I made uf^ 
this evening, according to my unlooked-for con- 
jectures, two matches, and united Flora and 
St. Orme, Selma and Felix. There was yet my 
stepmother and myself to provide for. Good» 
now! We will become the comfort of eaoliL 
other's age, and will govern the state together. 
Tborild and Madame Genlis can h^ us. 

The6ih, 
My unlooked-for conjectures are rendered 
vain ; and by whom 1 By the Baron. 

At breakfast, Flora and I declared in a lively 
way our agreement of the foregoing evening. 
My stepmother took the affair jestingly, aa aha 
would shew, and laughed at our * hatred coa* 
tract.' SeUna looked on the affair, not aa » 
merry one, but regarded us with grave and al* 
most sorrowful eyes. I endeavoured to satisfy 
her by representing that I would ahew her our 
hatred as a new way to friendahip. She be- 
oame again gay, and singing 

A little ilrift and brawl 
Ii^urw not at sU, 

left us, in order to look after the domestic con- 
cerns. Soon after this came Baron Lennartson. 

After some time of general conversation, he 
led Flora aside, and talked for a long time to 
her in a low voice. He seemed to beseech from 
her something earnestly, and during this seized, 
more than once, her band. And Flora appear- 
ed not at all to oppose. I looked at my step- 
mother, and my stepmother looked at me. 

" There seems to be quite a friendly under- 
standing between guardian and ward," said I. 

"Yes," replied my stepmother, "they are 
something more to each other than that." 

" How ! are they betrothed 1" 

** Yes ! but it is not declared, and it will not 
yet be generally spoken of" 

" Flora," continued I, " will next spring be 
of age, and will then have control over a con- 
siderable property." 

" Merely over the income of it," said my step- 
mother ; '* over the caj^ital her future husband 
alone will have control, according to the will of 
the uncle whom Flora and her brother have to 
thank for their property. He was a crabbed 
old man, and had no confidence in ladies' man- 
agement* of business. He ordered also that 
Flora shoold not marry before her five-and- 
twentieth year — v/jjich she coroplefbs in the 
spring — ^under the cHIld vantage of losing a eon* 
siderable part of her property." 

Selma entered. Lennartson ended his dis- 
course with Flora, and went, after he had kiss- 
ed her hand, and had said, slowly and emphati- 
cally, - 

"Think on it!" 

" There was indeed a very warm conversa- 
tion," said my stepmother somewhat inquiringly 
to Flora, as she, after a glance at the mirror, 
approached us with beaming eyes. 

" Yes," said Flora, ** he is as kind as he i» 
excellent; one must do everjrthing that h» 
wills." 

I sighed aloud. 
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'<Now, why does Sophia sigh poV* inquired 
FkMra. 

•» Bectose I conjecture that yon wil) be right 
liappy soon with Lenaartson/ and receive bis 
band. I must indeed nourish my hatred." 

*^0" said Flora, laughing, "do not mourn 
yet. It wiU not be, so good with ine»" added 
she, half ffleIaocho>ly. ** The talk is now less 
about nofi than about Felij^, My guardian wish- 
es that I should be ifor him a prototype, and an 
example, and a guide^but my influence upon 
my dear brother is not much to be boasted of; 
and I well know'wbo, better than I, coqld work 
upon him, and could change my dear Felix into 
a true bird, * a pbonix/ if she would. What do 
you think, Selma ?" 

Selma turned herself away, and said, half to 
herself, '* Do not let us talk of it." 

*< Weill thenu let us talk of my masquerade 
costume," replied Flora vrith liveliness ; ** come 
and help me to choose the colours ; you have 
so good a taste." She took Selma by the arm, 
and the two youog cousins chass4ed, singing, 
out of the room. 

'* Later, as I went with a message to Selma, 
in Flor^^s room, I found them in eager discourse, 
amid gold and silver gau^e. 

" But Flora, that is too dear!" said Selma, 

" But it is so divinely beautiful !" said Flora. 

" But it may still be beautiful — and the differ- 
ence in the cost is se considerable ! You have 
indeed pifomised Lennartson himself to be an 
example to Felix." 

*^ Yes, yes, in generals, bul; not in all trifles. 
In them I will follow my own head. So look 
Selma dear, do not assume airs of wisdom to 
me ; they do not become you — be a little bit live- 
lier. Let us come to my turban. Ab, aunt ! 

That was divine ! My aunt shall say" and 

Flora turned herself warmly to my stepmother, 
who just then entered, and now without hesita- 
tion entered in Flora's plans respecting the ex- 
pensive costume which should change her into 
a Circassian. 

AAer this she said to me, whilst she embraced 
SeUna, "What think you of this child here, 
Sophia, who will sit at home by her old mother, 
instead of going to the masquerade at W.'s 1" 

*' I love her on that account," said I. 

" How should Miss Philosophia do otherwise, 
towards such behaviour 1" said Flora, some- 
what pointedly. 

"But if I," continued my stepmother, her 
eyes twinkling with delight, *< take upoa myself 
all cost of the dress, and " 

" That mamma should not do, if mamma loves 
me," exclaimed Selma. " tf^is really so, that I 
have no desire for this ball,7nd still less to ruin 
myself for it. My mother, beside, would mere- 
ly go there on my account, and one thing 

with another, I am convinced that I shall be far 
more pfeased if I remain at home this evening." 

" Now you wish to win X^ennartson's heart ;" 
said Flora, bitterly. 

«« Flora !** cried Sekna, with a look of astou- 
iabment and woani|M innocence. Her eyes 
filled with tears. 

** Pardon ^ besought Flora, and Icis^d her 
bnrnjng cheek. " I did not mean what I said. 
That which 1 really mean is, you deserve him 
far more than I do." 

We now, every one of us, got very deep into 
dresses and costumes. 
C 



7^9^ 

Selma has altered my wardrobe, and has ty 
ranni^ed me to become modern. And I have 
let myself be tyrannized over, because I see that 
it gives her and my stepmother so much pleasure. 
And my stepmother ! she has embarrassed me^ 
with her beautiful presents. But she had such 
evident pleasure in giving, that 1 could not do 
otherwise than receive with gratitude. 

To-day, in childish pleasure over my mid-day 
toilet, Selma exclaimed, 

** Ah I I would that Balsac saw yon. H^ 
would directly bring you into a novel, and let 
you awaken at least three deadly passions." 

" That may be said I,** " a strong proof of the 
power of poetical fancy, since, in reality, I 
should not indeed awaken one passion." 

'* Um, um, um !" said my stepmother with a 
courteously- designed diplomatic mien." 

" Neither do I wish it any more," continued I. 

Tli9 tines 9f folly ero feme foifver 

The days of wisdom are »t haoid. 

"A wisdom," said Flora, "which pertiape 
smacks a little of the wisdom of the fox under 
the grapes. I, for my part, never believe that a 
lady does not wish to please and wis hearts, 
and incense and sacrifice, be she called Cleopa* 
tra, or Ninon, or St. Philosophia." 

"St. Philosophia may sometime teaoh you 
otherwise," answered I seriously ; and my step- 
mother, who at times seems somewhat afraut 
that |he hatred between Flora and me might 
become earnest, hastened to turn the conversa- 
tion by dinner, during which the merry jests of 
Selma put all in good humour. Flora and I . 
said many amjusing things about our * hatred- 
contract,' and added many clauses and para- 
graphs. My stepmother scattered over them 
laughter and joke. From what I see, I suspect 
that we ane a set of clever people here together, 
and can make merry with one another. 

The nth. 

Our every-day life begins to assume more and 
more shape before my eyes. A deal of dissipa- 
tion reigns here, and I am glad that I am with- 
drawn from this to my own solitary chamber. 
The two young ^irls sport away their lives, but 
with very dissimilar grace. 

Flora has perpetually changing, and for the 
most part, vexatious, tempers. The least ad- 
verse occurrence brings on a storm. Selma, 
on the contrary, has a golden temper ; her 
whole being is harmony, and one sees this in 
her light graceful gait ; one hears it in the joy- 
ous singing which announces her approach or 
her presence, here and there in the house ; 
while she now occupies herself in the domestic 
concerns, now keeps a sort of dancing attend- 
ance by my mother, now takes part in all Flora's 
revolutions, or now cares for the strangers who 
daily visit the house. The domestics obey her 
with joy, because she always speaks kindly to 
them, and her arrangements evince a good and 
wise understanding. The Ffiikeopher himself 
glows at the sight of her. In one word, she i« 
tne life and sunshine of ibe fcouee. The only 
thing that disturbs me in her is an oflen-pro- 
truding too satirical humour, which at times — 
shall I say it — degenerates into malice ? The 
w^ord is severe, but I tliink that it is true. But 
with such gay animal sQir't^a.%^\ssia.%sA'^>ssA. 
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haVe for their daily companions, it is not easy 
to maintain here also the right tact and the 
light harmony. And then the pleasure which 
my stepmother has in everything that awakens 
life and spices it, and her love to the young 
girls, makes her oflen not observe that they 
scatter about cayenne pepper instead of harm- 
less salt. 

Between me and my stepmother ranch po- 
liteness prevails,— 4iIthough no confidence. I 
fancy that we are rather afraid of each other. 
We have commonly an hour's tiu-i^iete each 
day, in which we together care for the affairs 
of the state, and make our * refUxions chritiennet 
V< morales,* on the course of time and things. 
In these, and in all our politenesses, I remark 
that y/e secretly strive to enlighten and to con- 
vert one another, and even as with our profound 
words and views to startle one another. Thus 
it happens, that while we are trying to set to- 
gether the state-machine, it sometimes, between 
us two, is near going a little to pieces. For, 
Although we both of us maintain that we stand 
in the most exact * juste milieu^ of heavenly 
right ; still mf stepmother leans considerably to 
the aristocratic side of the state, just as I to- 
wards tl^e democratic. My stepmother, who in 
tier former importance as wife of the District- 
GovemQr exercised no inconsiderable influence 
«pon the affaixs of the government, conceives her- 
self to have not only all the knowledge ^f ex- 
lierience, but also the skill of a ruler. I, on the 
contrary, conceive that from my philosophical 
point of vision, I see everything and understand 
father better ; and all this occasions at time's a 
little strife between us, which, however, never 
becomes violent. Because when my stepmoth- 
€r raises her voice with a * believe my, friend,' 
•^I am silent, and amuse myself by assuming a 
disbelieving air ; and although I also put myself 
in opposition, I still let my stepmother always 
liave the last word or tone, namely, the diplo- 
matic ' Um, um, um !* 

In the evening the family, however, is mostly 
-at home (they say that in the New- Year this 
will be different) ; and Felix Delphin, St. Orme, 
^nd Lennartson often join it. I see plainly that 
4he Baron has directed an inquiring glance upon 
Flora and St. Orme. It seems tome often that 
his eyes turn from the brilliant effect-seeking 
Flora to Selma, and rest upon her with a cer- 
tain tender observation ; and she — why are her 
eyes in his presence so continually shaded by 
the long dark eyelashes 1 Why hears one no- 
rthing of the gay sallies, of the sagacious and 
fine observations, which otherwise are peculiar 
to her 1 Yet Flora would of a truth not endure 
that. I have seen this in one and another point- 
ed jealous glance which has flashed from Flora's 
eyes. But I also have received my share in 
this glance when Lennartson gives me any con- 
siderable portion of his attention, which, I say 
it with pleasure, not seldom happens. 

The Baron — ^no! No description of him. 
Bulwer, who has thrown so many deep glances 
into the nobler class of the female mind, ob- 
serves with justice, how indiflTerent to them is 
the beauty or plainness of a man. It is the im- 
j>ression of the character in demeanour, ges- 
tures, and words, which fetter or repel. Thus, 
not a word about the Baron's height, size, hair, 
.'teeth, and so on. Neither should I have much 



to say on the subject ; but I know this, tha tbe 
impression of his personal appearance is such 
that one does not forget it, and never will. One 
feels, as it were, exalted by it, and his look — 
yes, of that I must say one word. 

There are eyes, in which one looks as it were 
into a brightened world,-^-ao must the eyes of 
Schelling be, and therefore I wish for once, to 
be able to look into them ; — ^there is also a look 
which I call especially the look of the statesman. 
Some one has said, " philosophers see more light 
than shapes ;" and I say " most others see more 
shapes than light ;" but the true statesman sees 
at the same time the shapes of life, and sees them 
in the true light of life. His glance is at the 
same time bright and distinct. Such is I^en- 
nartson's glance, and one sees soon that sun as 
well as lightning can speak from it. 

I am glad to have seen and known this man. 

St. Orme makes beside him a decided contrast, 
although he also has a distinguished exterior, and 
is rich in knowledge, wit, and experience of life. 
But he wants a something in his being, a some- 
thing which ennobles the whole. He inspires 
no confidence, no esteem. Besides this, he has 
a certain uneasy activity in his arms and fin- 
gers, which reminds one of a spindle, and makes 
him — at least to me, disagreeable. 

How should I understand the way in which 
Flora acts towards these two meni It seems 
to me certain that she loves the Baron ; but 
why then coquet with St. Orme 1 Why accept 
presents from him 1 

A guest, who also begins to present himself 
here more frequently is, * the rich old bachelor,' 
my uncle. He is tolerably agreeable and enter- 
taining ; and if I might not fear being proud, I 
might believe that his visits had reference to — 
me. 

Ite sees in me perhaps a * passable souper.^ 
My stepmother begins to give me one and ano- 
ther well-meant little hint on the subject ; I pre- 
tend that I understand nothing about it. 

Among the frequent guests here are the two 
sisters von P., Mrs. and M\ss, commonly called 
here the Lady Councillors of Commerce, who 
drive an important trade in the city with the 
phrases * they said,' * they think,* 'they know.' 
To us this is somewhat ridiculous ; but yet we 
are no despisers of the commerce which we 
laugh at, for both sisters know a vast many 
people, and the unmarried lady is a wide-awake 
person, whose great, peering eyes see very 
sharply and correctly, and whose tongue is more 
' amusing than keen. She has above ninety 
cousins ; all on tl|^ side of the ladies, as she 
told us the other dm. 

The Wh. 

Yesterday evening I made the acquaintance 
of * our nearest,' as Sekna calls the circle of 
the most trusted friends of the house, in contra- 
distinction to * our remotest.' When I, as usual, 
towards half-past seven, came down into the 
room of my step-mother, I saw Signora Luna 
sitting in one corner of the sofa, but evidently 
in the wane, as Selma also whispered when she 
introduced me to her. The beautiful Countess 
salutedpme somewhat coolly, yet I was pleased 
with the pressure of her warm, silky- soft hand. 

The rest of the company consisted of Baron 

Alexander G , 9^ young lieutenant, Ake 

Sparrskdld ; a sister of Flora's, a widow, and 
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ten years older than herself; the Baroness Bella 
P., whom we call ' the Beauty,' and whose fea- 
tures are of the first class, out in expression 
only of the second ; of the handsome old "lady 
Mrs. Rittersvard, and her daughter Helfrid ; and 
of St. Orme and Lennartson. 

They spoke of a now greatly-admired French 
romance which St. Orme had lent to Flora. St 
Orme extolled the strength of the characters, 
.and the boldness and pomp of its colouring. 
The young Sparrskold considered the last to be 
false ; and in the first he found an exaggeration 
which robbed them of all strength. Every hu- 
man effort immediately mounts up to insanity, 
and loses as well proportion as design ; even 
virtue cannot appear sublime, without being 
placed on stjlts and becoming unnatural. And 
the object of the actions ! ^ways merely sin- 
gle, contracted motive, always self, selfish, iso- 
lated happiness ; never an endeavour, an inter- 
est, wliich embraces the great interests Of hur 
manity. And these faults he believed were to 
be found in the whole of the new French litera- 
ture. 

Lennartson agreed warmly in this ; ** and the 
aim of this literature," said he, " is not merely 
false in itself They are untrue as chronome- 
ters, and libel the noblei' and one may say the 
UNIVERSAL SPIRIT of tho timcs— tho spirit which 
places individual efforts and individual well- 
being in the most complete connexion with the 
universal good. In regard to this feeling to- 
wards the UNIVERSAL, towards the whole, the 
present young France might go to the school of 
the old Rousseau. Wit)i all their faults, still 
his romances are, to a great degree, patterns 
for pictures of this kind of citizen social life. 
See how here the single individuals represent 
the chief varieties of mankind ; and how, when 
they embrace one another in love, this love 
stiffens not into egotism, but expands itself, in 
order to embrace the most sacred institutions 
of the citizen social life, the life of humanity and 
of nature in its divine existence, and domestic 
life steps forth, as it must do, as the point from 
which the great life of the world will be sanc- 
tified and blessed." 

St. Orme shrugged his shoulders. *' Poor 
Rousseau ! With all his ideal romances he was 
merely — a fanatic !" said he, and went to join 
Baron Alexander in the great ante-room. 

*'I feel that you have right on your side," 
said I to Lennartson, "but — still | would so^ 
willingly see the progress in every important 
formation of harmony — see an actual advance 
forward, a step upon the path of development — 
and it cannot be denied that this French litera- 
ture presents characters and situations of a va- 
riety and depth such as the world has never 
l)efore seen; it presses into every corner of 
social existence — its every moment of suffering, 
darkness, and dissonance : this is probably only 
a descent into hell, but — must not an ascent into 
heaven be near ; a change in which night's 
deepest night shall be illumined by its most 
beautiful morning 1 Is it indeed possible that 
the highest point of this literature shall be only 
— a return to Rousseau V 

'*Yes," replied Lennartson, smihng at my 
.zeal, " but as I just observed, merely as con- 
cerns the looking to, the feeling for the whole, 
the universal. I see, like you, in this literature, 



a decided new development, and it is not the 
first time that the people who exhibited- this 
have broken up new paths for the world. But 
it is yet merely fragmentary ; it contains studies 
for a great composition. And some .day cer- 
tainly will the master step forward who will 
arrange these chaotic creations into a harmo- 
nious world. Yet — ^perhaps, the model for this 
must first of all preset itself in actual life.*' 

<*How do you meanl" asked I, excited. 

"Permit me," continued Lennartson, " ^ di- 
rect your attention to the principal feature ia 
the better, beautiful literature of our tim^— 
namely, to its tendency,— that of presenting 
woman as the point m life from which anima- 
ting, renovating strength proceeds. And I con- 
fess that I accord with it. I expect ht this 
period of the world much — ^from woman." 

That the female auditorium, before whom the 
Baron spoke these words, lodked up to him with 
pleasure and acknowledgment, was merely 
natural. A modest joy glowed in Selma's 
beautiful eyes, whilst from the flashing eyes of 
Flora broke forth something which I might call 
—great. 

My stepmother now made the. move that we 
should go into the saloon and hear some music. 
We followed her. 

Flora called Lennartson to the piano, and 
sung and played bewitchingly for him ; at inter- 
vals they talked in a low voice. 

I attached myself to Helfrid Rittersvfird and 
Lieutenant Sparrskold, who, with his honest 
.countenance and his frank way of acting and 
speaking, pleased me particularly. ' The Beau- 
ty ' joined herself^o us, and seemed to wish to 
make a deathless impression upon Ake Sparrs- 
kold, but he seemed for the present, like myself, 
to be more taken with Miss Rittersvard. 

When I see a young lady who is as ugly as 
Miss Helfrid RittersTard, and at the same time 
has so tranquil a manner, and has so pleasing 
and happy a way of acting and speaking, I form 
a very high opinion of her. I feel that some 
way a high consciousness exalts her above all 
the petty miseries of weakness ; she has a full 
confidence in the noble within herself and in her 
fellow-beings, and calls forth thereby their es- 
teem and every sound feeling, which easily 
vanquishes all outward troubles; I found Hel- 
frid's conversation spiced and animating, and I 
fancy that Sparrskold found it so too, although 
' the Beauty ' exercised upon him certainly her 
power of attraction. 

My stepmother played piquet with her good 
friend Mrs. Rittersvard. This amiable old lady 
suffered from a nervous affection of the head* 
and is come to Stockholm in order to consult 
the physicians there on the subject. Her daugh- 
ter obtains the means needful for this by her 
translations of foreign works, and also assists 
thereby in providing for two younger brothers. 
Well deserves she the name in earnest of" Miss 
Estimable," which Flora gives to her half ia 
jest. 

Selma was here and there in the company, 
and took a friendly part in every ..thing that 
went forward. 

St. Orme played cards with the Baron Alex- 
ander and Felix Delphin, but he threw oilen 
from his cards sharp glances upon Flora and 
Lennartson, who, aX WiA ^Sasi^^ ^q26.\ Vesi^nxj;^ 
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the nratic for a low baft warm oonyerBation. 
This waa mddenly interrapted by St. Orme, who 
cocdaiinad— , 

"Flora! my best Flora! bestow upon me 
one quarter of a thought. I am to-night an an- 
Ineky player ; oome to my help with a piece of 
food advice. Tell me in which colour shall I 
|daiy. ... In black or red V* 

" in black," answered Flora. 

" In black !" repeated St. Orme, ** why do you 
not rather council me in red 1 Red ie your fa- 
vourite colour— <^rimson red — is it noti or do I 
remember erroneously V* 

** I do not remember !" said Flora, with ap- 
parent indifference, as she rose, and a crimson 
glowed upon her cheeks. 

" But I remember it, I !*' returned St. Orme. 
•* Crimson is your colour, and therefore — ^gen- 
tlemen ! Six in hearts. This game I hope to 
win,'' continued ha, nodding to Flora, who sud- 
denly went out. She soon returned ; but her 
joyous mood was gone, and her cheerfulness 
ibr the remainder of the evening was con- 
strained. 

As St. Orme went away, I heard him say to 
Flora half offeusiyely, '* Thanks for your coun- 
cnl, dear cousin ! I won my game ! and with 
your colour upon my heart, I hope to win it 
also in the future." 

"Do not make yourself sure of it!" said 
Flora, out of humour. 

" Defy me not !" said St. Orme, slowly, half 
in jest, but with warning earnestness ; and he 
seized her resisting hand and kissed it, and 
bowed smiling to her. 
What may that portend 1 

The ISth, 

I went out to-day far and alone, and enjoyed 
myself with my own thoughts. Returned home, 
I found visitors, and among them the Cham- 
berlain. I saw certain strange telegraphic 
signs between my stepmother and him. 

Flora lives only in her costume, and in her 

thoughts of the. ball at Minister What 

weariness for — an evening ! 

Many projects for balls and other pleasures, 
I, for my part, say * No,!* to all of them. I say 
that I am too old to dance. 

" Um, um, um !" says, politely negatively, 
my stepmother. 

I think, however, of being present at the 
^ew- Year's assembly, because I there shall see 
the royal family more nearly. 

The im. 

Noble flowers have nectaries, honey-contain- 
ers, in whif h the noblest juices of the [^ant are 
preserved But in order to come at these, one 
must sometimes — if one has not the genius of 
a bee, or of Hummel, but has merely unskilful 
human fingers*— one must sometimes wound the 
ft)wer. The human soul has also its necta- 
ries, which we must otleo. handle as we do the 
flowers. 

The ocGVf ion for these reflection! is the fol> 
kming ^N-.I found Selma and Flora, as well at. 
my stepmother, oecupied by reviewing the ac- 
quaintance and friends of the house. They 
made sharp work of it, and most of them were 
treated without mercy or forbearance. 

Flora was the severest, but Selma soon fol- 
lowed her footsteps. My stepmother laughed 



a deal at this mimiciy and these caricatarea of 
the young girls. I also began to laugh, for the 
satire was strikingly witty ; but when a couple 
of good, estimable people, and whom the young 
girls liked with their whole hearts, were han- 
dled quite remorselessly, I felt myself wounded, 
and was troubled at all the poison> which these 
young human flowers, as it were, breathed 
forth. 

I made use of a moment, when my stepmoth- 
er was out of the room, to tell ^em, affection- 
ately, how deeply I felt this. 
, Both blushed ; and Flora said, ** I could veiy 
well see by your silence that you were thinking 
about reading us this lesson. But my best 
Philosophia, if you will preach, do it in a Fin* 
land church, but not in the saloons of Stock- 
holm, where you will convert nobody. It is 
here as everywhere in the great world, *tout 
Us genres sorU bons, hors le genre ennuyeux.* 
Besides this, when people are young they must 
amuse themselves and laugh. It is time enoagh 
to be grave and silent when the years of wis- 
dom come. And when we shall be old maids, 
then we shall be, perhaps, as mord and virta- 
ous as you." 

I was silent ; for what was the use of reply- 
ing to anything like this ? and when my step- 
mother came in I went out softly, and up to my 
own room. I was inwardly uneasy. Selma is 
not that which I fancied, thought I, and looked 
up to the beaming stai^, which, in the evening 
twilight, began to step forth from the deep blue, 
and thought of the stars which I had seen beam- 
ing in her eyes, and mourned sincerely over 
their dimming. 

But I had not been long alone, when I heard 
light footsteps springing up-stairs. My door 
opened and — Selma threw herself into my 
arms, and said — 
" Are you very indignant against me 1" 
" No longer, now, my sweet Selma !" said I, 
affected by her heartfelt manner. 

•«But you have been indignant, you have 
been dissatisfied with me,, and that certainly 
more than once. Is it not so 1" 

I assented. I told her how I feared that 
Flora might mislead her to an unworthy pas- 
sion for censure and severity, and how^ it griev- 
ed me io see dark specks in her soul. I dpoke 
earnestly of that blameable sharpsightedness to 
tittle things, which blinded the mind to what 
was great and (Y)nciliatory ; of the disposition 
^of mind which led us to depreciate others in or- 
der to exalt ourselves. I became severer than 
I had wished to be, and pronounced this judg- 
ment to be self-righteousness and phariseeism. 
Selma listened to me in silence, and became 
more and more grave and pale. 

"You are right !" at length she said ; " you 
are certainly quite right. Ah ! I have reflected 
so little upon myself; till now I have given so 
tittle heed to myself. — —Everybody has beea 
so kind to me, has, in fact, spoiled ma But do 
^ou tell me of my faults, Sophia I I will atter, 
1 will improve mjself !" 
''But you must not weep^ Sehna.'- 
**And what matters it if I weept Tetia 
truly must wash away the hateful spots from 
my soul. Qe not afraid for me, and spare me 
nut, Sophia. Tell me always the truth, as lon^, 
as you consider me worthy of hearing it." 
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i embraced the affectionate giii warttdy, and 
told her how happy she mfide me. 

We talked now calmly bf the diificalties of a 
trtke middle-path along the field of social criti- 
cism. I agreed as to the difficulty of finding 
il ; and that although I watched over myself, I 
had often to reproach myself with sins of the 
tongue. An affectionate tone of mind, which 
regarded more the intrinsic than the accidental 
in man, would be the safest guide to this. And 
ibr the rest, the more experienced, and the 
more prudent we were, should we, all the more, 
^d better subjects for our sharp-sightedness 
than the short-comings of our neighbours. 

** Tou speak of something," said Selma, 
"which I for some time have dimly felt. Since 
the death of my father and teacher, I am, I fear, 
gone back in many things. I know not how it 
is now ; but my days are ttifled away in noth- 
ing. I often feel an emptiness— I fear that I 
hare sunk. Ah ! thank you, Sophia, that you 
have awoke me to it. But help me now again 
into a good way. Help me to occupy myself 
with that which makes wiser and better. You 
are indeed my elder sister ! Be now also my 
friend I" 

How willingly will I be so. We now pro- 
jected together a new arrangement of life ; we 
laid our plans for the futafe, and continued our 
conversation long, by which I was permitted to 
see a soul which is capable of the noblest per- 
fection. 

That which had begun so gravely ended, 
however, jocosely ; inasmuch as I promised, as 
an equivalent for Selroa's instruction in singing 
and Italian, to teach her Finnish ; she promised 
in return to exercise my patience severely, be- 
cause she never would understand Finnish. 

When Selma had left me at the call of her 
.mother, I felt that I loved her, and that truly 
lor the whole of my life. Never, never shall I 
forget how she stood before me, and said, 

" What matters it if I weepi Tell me al- 
ways the truth ; I will alter, I will improve my- 
self." And the quiet tears ih the noble, soul- 
beaming countenance — I wish that Lennartson 
bad seen and heard her. Oh, there are still 
beautiful things on earth ! 

The mk. 

Selma was right in her prophesying. The 
masquerade evenmg was to us home-tarriers a 
fhr pleasanter evening than if we had figured in 
the most magnificent parts. 

Whilst Selma gave the finishing hand to 
Flora's toilet, I went down to my stepmother, 
and found Felix, the Viking, and the Baron, 
with her. 

The latter was very little talkative, and often 
turned his eyes towards the door. 

When Flora, attended by Selma, entered in 
her magnificent costume, he seemed struck by 
her beauty. I was to that degree, that I could 
not withhold an exclamation of surprise and 
rapture. We were all carried away ; and Sel- 
ma*s beaming eyes went beseechingly around 
in order to collect honour and incense for the 
beautiful Circassian, who stood there in proud 
consoiousness of her youth, her beauty, and her 
splendour. Lennartson's admiration, however, 
quickly cooled ; his glance became serious ; and 
when St. Orme entered in an ornamental Turk- 
ish dress — he and Flora were to dance together 



in a qnadrille^-he suddenly vanished, withtniC 
taking leave of any one. 

Flora's countenance plainfy showed an ex^ 
pression of disquiet ; but it soon vanished, and 
she smiled with pleasure as the Envoys, witli 
well-selected oriental compliments, conducted 
her to the carriage, where her sister awaited 
her, in order to drive her to the ball. Th« 
Viking remained with ns, and so did Felix, al- 
though he was to have been at the masquerade. 

We spoke of Baron Lennartson ; and I ex- 
pressed my delight in the strong feeling for tho 
worth of woman and for her usefulness, which 
be had acknowledged a few evenings before. 
The Viking said—There is no one who thinks 
more highly of woman ; and no on^ also who is 
severer in his requirings from her than he. 
The admiration and love which his mother in- 
spired him with, seem to have laid the founda<» 
tionofthis. 

My questions drew forth many relations *of 
the childhood and youth of the Baron, which I 
have collected together in the following pic- 
ture. ^ 

Lennartson's father. General Lennartson, 
was a man of violent temper and dissolute life. 
All care for the children and their education 
devolved upon the mother ; a noble, highly aca^ 
complished lady, but of feeble health. 

The eldest son, our Lennartson, was in his 
youth of a delicate constitution and irritable 
temperament. The mother dedicated to him 
the greatest attention ; not an effeminating, but 
a tenderly cherishing care, which makes strong 
in love. By the bed of the boy the quiet mother 
often sat, and related to him, or read aloud of 
men who have overcome the infirmities of the 
body by the strength of the soul and t^e will, 
and who have become the glory and benefactors 
of their nation. Especially dwelt she upon the ' 
great men of his fatherland ; those strong-mind- 
ed and pious men, who by the anion of those 
qualities, laid the foundation of the character of 
the Swedish people when this is true to itself 

The boy listened inquisitively; his breast 
opened itself to great thoughta ; and the soul, 
nourished by the marrow of heroism, soon raised 
up the weaker body. This also was strengthen- 
ed by useful exercises. At the age of fifteen, 
Lennartson excelled the greater number of his 
companions in pHancy and strength of body. 
The mother soon saw the affectionate spirit of 
her son break forth in its whole wealth, but 
with its dangerous propensities likewise. The 
young Lennartson had, like his father, a violent 
and inflexible temper. His father's severity to- 
wards his mother, excited him in the highest 
degree ; and this gave occasion to scenes be- 
tween father and son which unsettled the weak 
health of the mother, but — strange enough- 
broke also the rude power of the father. ' Ho 
became, as it were, afraid of his son ; afraid, at 
least, in all things which concerned the mother, 
and he no longer dared to ofiTend against her. 
This St. J<^n-liHe nature bad brought up an 
eagle ; and this eagle now spread its wings de- 
fendingly over her. Happy in the love of her 
son, but terrified also at the almost fearful tem- 
per which she saw break forth in him, she wish- 
ed to teach this young power to govern itself; 
and sought to strengthen him in that which 
alone gives all power its truths its !^ro^x^.>s»^ 
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and its right direction ; nainelj, in the true fear 
of God. Early had she permitted the great 
figares of humanity to step forward before the 
eye of the child. Now she endeavoured to let 
the inqairing understanding of the young man 
ascend to a clear conception of the reality of 
life, and of the doctrine which had cradled in 
unconscious love the heart of the child. For 
this end she went to work in quite another way 
to most parents and teachers. Instead of re- 
moving books, whi«h are looked upon as dan- 
gerous to piety, she brought these forward. 
She read with her young son the works of the 
most renowned atheists and deists, from the old- 
est times to the present day, and let his reason 
exercise itself with comparing their doctrines 
with the doctrine in which a personally re- 
vealed God gives most complete solution of the 
enigma of life, as well as in this revelation of 
His will and His being, the only secure, fully- 
efficient guarantee for the fulfilment of man's 
deepest longing, his holiest hope on earth. 

She let him in this way surround himself with 
perfect difficulties, and, as it -were by his own 
strength, open the way to the innermost centre 
of life. She it was who brought forward objec- 
tions founded upon the doctrines of the Natural- 
ists ; he it was who answered them. But the 
joy which beamed from the eyes of the mother 
at the happily solved difficulties, probably* en- 
lightened the son secretly in his inquirings. 

And whilst she thus conducted him to an in- 
dependent and firm point of mind, she taught 
him to have esteem for his opponent, and to 
Talue all honest inquiry and all sincere opinion, 
- and to acknowledge the sproutings of truth even 
in immature doctrines. 

Lennartson often spoke of this period of his 
life, as of the happiest and richest. His mother's 
affectionate glance and approving word were his 
dearest reward. She caressed him but very 
rarely, although he often fell upon his knees be- 
fore her in fanatical reverence, and kissed her 
and her dress. Only sometimes at those mo- 
ments, in which she remarked that the young 
heart was too violently consumed by a desire 
for reciprocation, did she allow bis glowing 
cheek to repose on the breast which oilly beat 
for him, but which already bore the seed of 
death in a cruel and generally incurable malady. 

Carefully concealed she from her son the 
pangs by which*she had been wasted for many 
years. For the first time, when an operation 
'Was necessary, Lennartson became aware of 
the sufferings and the danger of his mother. 
She wished him to be absent during the painful 
hours, and sought by an innocent guile to de- 
ceive him as to the time. But he allowed him- 
self nut to be deceived ; he allowed himself not 
to be sent away. His arms sustained her in 
the painful hour ; her eyes rested during it upon 
his, and for his sake she bore all without the 
slightest complaint. 

And she w^s able to live yet three years for 
bw sake ; yet three years to be happy through 
Liuj. Then broke out the malady incurably. 
Whilst she spoke of immqrtality and of the cer- 
tainty of seeing him again, and besought of him 
to have ' patience with his father,' she departed 
in his arms. 

The effect of this loss upon the youth of 
eighteen was terrible, and matured him early to 



manhood. His tone of mind at this time, and 
his love to the studies in which he had earlj 
found such pleasure, determined him secretly to 
enter the clerical profession, and his studies at 
the University, like the studies of the greatest 
statesman of Sweden especially — were theolog- 
ical. In these studies he was — also like Axel 
Oxenstjerna — interrupted, in order, according 
to the will of his father, that he should travd 
abroad, ^s Secretary to the Swedish embas- 
sy, he travelled to Vienna. 

The success which he had here, and the tal- 
ents which he exhibited, determined, according 
to the wishes of his father, his future destiny ; 
and he has now shown, on the path of the 
statesman, that he deserves all esteem and con- 
fidence. 

After my stepmother and the Vicking had al- 
ternately given this acpount of Lennartson's 
life, Selma reminded me, that the first evening 
I bad seen him here, I had said that I had many 
years before already made his acquaintance, 
and I must now relate how and where ; which 
I did in the following manner : 

It is now about fifleen years ago, when I 
found myself at a dinner-party, at which were 
present General Lennartson and his son. The 
company was large, and consisted for the most 
part of the connexions and acquaintances of the 
General. Merely a corner of the table separa- 
ted me from young Lennartson. The distin- 
guished ytmng man was good enough to busy 
himself about me, at that time a bashful girl of 
fourteen, and related to me Schiller's Wallen- 
stein, and I forgot over this both eating and 
drinking. During th^ meal-time, the general 
conversation was of a disturbance which had 
taken place in the military academy, and they 
mentioned a young man who was at the head 
of it, who had made himself amenable for sev- 
eral uproars, and in consequence thereof was 
expelled. Some of the guests gave the young 
man very hard names, called him *gaUow's 
bird,* and so on. . 

The young Lennartson undertook alone the 
defence of the young man, and did it with 
warmth ; he shewed how, in this last instance, 
he had been provoked by words into the exist- 
ing quarrel, and how even his errors bore traces 
of a noble heart. The General took up the af- 
fair against his son, and became ever more vio- 
lent against the accused. Young Lennartson 
continued to defend him too even, against his 
father, with respect, but with great determina- 
tion. All at once the General became, as it 
were, insane, and turned himself personally 
against his son, with an outburst of rudeness 
and the most violent accusations. 

From that moment, in which the father*8 at- 
tack was directed against himself, the son be- 
came wholly silent. It is true that his cheeks 
and his lips became somewhat paler ; but his 
look upon his father was so firm, his whole 
bearing was so calm, that one might almost 
have believed that he was almost insensible to 
his father's unwurthy behaviour. Whilst all 
looks, with a kind of anxiety, passed to and fro 
between father and son, mine dwelt with a feel- 
ing of admiration upon the noble couniendnce 
of the latter. Involuntarily they riveted them- 
selves upon a small gieauting speck upon the. 
white, youthful, polished forehead, which be- 
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eame large and more i^hining, and at length 
rolled down a clear sweat-drop, to conceal itself 
in the dark eyebrow. This was all which be- . 
trayed the struggle within himself. The Gen- 
eral at length paused for the want of wo^ds and 
breath, and for a moment it was as still as death 
at the table. The young Lennartson was as 
still as the rest ; no affectation of indifference 
or defiance disfigured his beauty. He seemed 
to me on account of his perfect self-goyern- 
jnent to be worthy of admiration, and many 
seemed to share this impression with me. All, 
however, seemed desirous by general conversa- 
tion to throw off the painful excitement. The 
young Lennartson also took part in it without 
constraint, but he was more grave than before 
— the end of Wallenstein I did not hear. 

"Do you remember," inquired the Vicking 
from me, *' the name of the young man whose ^ 
great deeds gave occasion to this scene 1" 

" No ! the name I have forgotten, or else did 
not hear. But I mentioned some facts which 
I remembered in that history, and which repre- 
sented him as a restless and powerful charac- 
ter." 

** And that then was the first thing which you 
heard about me !" said the Viking softly, but 
emphatically. 

1 looked at him in surprise ; his eyes were 
directed to me with a troubled earnestness; 
and I read in them such dark remembrances, 
that 1 quickly withdrew mine, vexed and almost 
full of remorse for having awakened them. 

My stepmother remarked significantly, " Len- 
nartson is in truth a rare character, and I wish 
that all young men would take him fqr exam- 
ple." . 

" Yes ! who does not wish to resemble him 1" 
exclaimed Felix Dolphin, who seemed to draw 
the moral to himself *• Ah ! if he were only—* 
how shall I say it ?— a little less superior. But 
he stands so high, that one hardly dare look up 
to him. He is —too free from faults." 

** Without faults Lennartson is not, just as 
little as any other mortal," said Brenner, " but 
they are such faults as belong to great natures. 
In the meantime they prevent him from being 
happy." 

" Is he not happy 1" exclaimed Selma, and 
looked up with a troubled and astonished glance. 

" He is not happy," said Brenner, ** because 
he is so seldom satisfied with himself He has 
an insatiable thirst which consumes him." 

'* And what thirst !" asked L 

" The thirst after perfection." 

We Were all silent a moment. «Brenner*8 
word and tone had awakened somethmg great 
within us. At length said Felix, — 

<* It is precisely this greatness in him which 
bows down and humiliates natures less gifted. 
He overawes more than he exalts. For my 
part, I confess that I at the same time admire 
him and — fear him." 

*'And yet, Felix," said Selma, "you know 
that be is very kind." 

" Yes, when 1 deserve it, Selma ! And see, 
there it is. I do not often deserve it, and then 
—Ah ! how often, when I was with him, when 
I heard him, when I saw him act, T have des- 
pised myself for this reason, that I was so un- 
like him ! And I have then made the best reso- 
lutions. But when I come out again into the 



world, liien I forget myself and him, and do a» 
other fools do, and then— I am afraid of him — 
of his look, because he is one with my con-r 
science, and — condemns me." 

Selma extended her hand to her cousin, and 
looked at him with bright, tearful eyes. Young 
Delphin was evidently affect, seized the ofiTer- 
ed hand, kissed it vehemently many times, and 
hastened away. 

It is impossible that Selma can be mdifferent 
towards this amiable young man ! Soon after- 
wards the Vikjng left us also, with his gloomjfc 
thoughts. 

W^en we were alone, my stepmother gave 
me the following description Of the former cir-^ 
cumstances of the Viking. 

Vilhelm Brenner, in his childhood, was re- 
markable for his good heart and his unquiet 
head. In the military academy he was univer- 
sally beloved, at the same time that his pranks 
and his disorderly conduct involved hint in 
quarrels, and drew upon him many annoyances. 
He was without stability, and was impelled by 
the suggestions of the moment. Various acts 
of insubordination drew upon him the severity 
of the law ; this he met with obstinacy and de- 
fiance, and was in the end expelled from Carl- 
berg; His connexions, provoked by his beha^ 
viour, received him with a sternness and de- 
preciation which completely irritated the pas> 
sionate soul of Brenner. He looked upon him- 
self as dishonoured by the whole world ; saw 
the future closed before him ; and, in order to 
deaden his despair, plunged into still wider dis- 
<»rders than before. When he had run through 
all that he possessed, and saw himself in debt 
beyond his power of payment, he turned his dcr^ 
structive hand against his own life. But a pre- 
venting hand was laid upon his, and he was 
withheld from the brink of the abyss ; and ha 
who withheld him was Thorsten Lennartson. 
He caused light to ascend into the darkened 
soul of Brenner. He shewed to him the future 
yet open ; he let him feel that he had his own 
fate yet in his hands ; that he might again ob- 
tain the esteem of social life, and the peace of 
his own conscience. 

But not merely with words did Lennartson 
seize with a guiding hand upon the fate of 
Brenner. It was at the. time when France 
made war on the States of Barbary. Lennart- 
son managed so with Brenner's connexions 
that he should take part in this campaign, and 
fitted him out at bis own expense, though at 
that time he was anything but rich. Lennart- 
son, in his plan, had rightly judged of his friend,, 
and accomplished his salvation. 

With strong natures there is only one stei> 
between despair and heroism With a lock of 
Lennartson's hair upon his breast, and his imag» 
deeply stamped upon his soul, the yuung UrHnner^ 
plunged forward upon a path on which dangersi^ 
of every kind called him forth to combat. Tcb- 
him, there was more than the conquering o€ 
people and kingdoms; to Aim,' there was the- 
winning again of honour ; the winning again the 
esteem of himself, of his friends, and of hi& 
fatherland. And with the most joyful mad~ 
bravery, he ventured his life for that -purpose. 
The young Swede divided dangers and laurels 
with the Frenchmen. And upon the wild sea 
waves, in battle before the walls of Algiers, in 
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cjombats with Arabs and Kabyles on the soil of 
Africa, the French learned highly to*esteem a 
l^raTery eqaal to their own (a greater is impossi- 
ble,) and to iuve a humanity towards vanquished 
Ibes, with which they are nut so well aiequainted. 

AHerwards, Brenner accompanied some learn- 
ed Frenchmen on their dangerous journey into 
the interior of Africa. After an absence of 
nearly seven years, Brenner again saw his na- 
tive land. Honour and esteem here met hhn. 
He soon foond an opportunity of signalizing him- 
self as a sea-officer, and was quickly advanced 
in the service. 

The first use which Brenner made of the 
money that he obtained in service, was the pay- 
ment of his debts at home. When he return^, 
he was no longer in debt — no ! neither in money 
nor property. Bat one debt bad he yet upon 
his soul, and this he longed to pay. He had 
left behind him during his absence a poor grri 
^ noble mind, and of humble, though honest 
birth; whom he loved passionately, and who 
ioved him equally as well. He swore solemnly 
to return to her, and to make her his wife.< 
Years however went on. Only seldom flew a 
dove from burning Africa to misty Europe, to 
console the solitary heart. ' Poverty, care, and 
sickness, changed in the saddest manner the 
young blooming maiden. She knew it ; 'was 
frig:htened at herself; and like the sick bird, 
which finds out a dark place in the wood in which 
to die, so did she retire far from the world, and 
determined to die for him whom she loved ! 

He sought her out, however, and found her. 
But he scarcely could have recognised her. He 
saw merely by the tone which at sight of him 
broke forth in her voice and in her look, that 
she was the same, and that she was true to him. 
He pressed her to his breast ; he seized her hand 
in order to lead her to the altar. But she re- 
fused. Ah ! she was so withered, so poor, so 
joyless. She should only encumber his life ; 
should only follow him like a shadow upon his 
sun-brightened path of life. She would rather 
remain in her obscurity. She could, notwith- 
standing, gladden herself in its shade with the 
beams which surrounded him. 

Thus spoke she in the earnestness of a pure 
heart ; and whilst he read this heart, she became 
to him yet dearer than before. And he talked 
to her of accompanying him to lands of more 
beautiful climate ; talked to her of new flowers 
on foreign, lovely shores ; of the fresh wind and 
fresh waves of the sea ; of dangers which they 
could share with each other; of burdens whtoh 
she could lighten to him ; of tihe omnipotence 
of love ; of a new life. She listened^ to him ; it 
went so fresh through her souit it bloomed 
anew in her heart, she believied, and>^foUowed 
htm. 

And upon her cheeks^ which sickness had 
paled, Brenner impressed his kisses, breathed 
the fresh sea air. They bloomed again. When, 
after an absence of two years in foreign coun- 
tries, he came back with his wife, she bloomed 
with health and happiness. 

On the occasion of Brenner's marriage were 
heard many voices of disapproval and opposi- 
tion ; others also raised themselves approvingly, 
and no one's was warmer than that of Lennart- 
•on. 

He and Brenner were from this time forth 



inseparable in their lives-interests, and still l<ive 
one another as brothers— but very seldom do 
love. 

" Why have I not seen Brenner's wife here I" 
I asked from my stepmother, aflfbcted by the 
relation which I had heard. 

** Why 1" replied my stepmother, smiling and 
rather hurt—" for a very good reason. She has 
been dead three years. The birth of her yoan- 
gest child, cost her her life." 

1 sate there somewhat astonished, and almost 
shocked. My stepmother spoke of the beauti- 
ful qualities of the late deceased, and rather pri- 
ded herself that she (my stepmother) had taken 
her under her wing and introduced her into 
society, in which she otherwise would not 
easily have gained admittance, on which ac- 
count Brenner always feels and shews an inde- 
scribable gratitude, and so on. 

I inquired if he had mourned much for his 
wife! 

" Almost to insanity,'* replied my stepmother. 
«♦ For neariy a year he could scarcely bear the 
sight of his children. Now, however, they are 
his greatest delight. And sweet amiable chil- 
dren are they— three boys and two girls." 

It had struck twelve o'clock during this his- 
itory, which had awoke in me such beieficial 
feelings. 

The Countess O had promised to bring 

Flora home to spend an hour with us'hersel^ 
in order to relate to us the splendours of the 
ball, if we only would wait for her till three 
o'clock in the morning with warm cofibe. My 
stepmother, who is charmed with every thing 
lively and gay, promised it ; and whilst Selma 
and I made giant steps in our Christmas-boxes, 
amid continued conversation about our two he- 
roes, came unexpectedly the morning hour. 
Signora, Luna, and Flora came also, and now 
there was a zealous coflee-drinking and talk 
about the ball. The ball had been magnificent, 
and Flora one of its beaming stars ; but — but 
it was with this magnificent ball as with so 
many others-^it had been too hot, too much 
crowded. The ornamental quadrille in which 
Flora danced had had too little space in order 
to exhibit itself properly ; the people who had 
to figure could not display themselves ; people 
were almost overlooked, and had become mix- 
ed up with the crowd : in one word, they had 
not been amused. 

" St. Orme among the gentlemen was the 
one who did most honour to his costume," said 

the Countess of Q , and added, <* and was 

only somewhat too much of a Turk. Towards 
FloTtt in particular, he eitercised a certain Sul- 
tan power. Perhaps," oootinued she archly, 
" the Qentleman Envoys would thus hold all 
poor attaoh^s in order." 

Flore was the first who acknowledged the 
desire to go to rest ; and whilst I went out to 
awake her sleeping maid, Anna, she ascended 
the steps which led to our chambers. Some 
time afterwards I also came up^ and found her 
standing at the window of the corridor, looking 
thoughtfully out into the night illumined by^ 
feeble moonshine. As she did not appear to 
notice me, I touched her arm softly and asked, 

" Where are thy thoughts now, lovely mask 1" 

" Where 1" answered the Circassian, with a 
strangely ringing voice, *' Now ! in the wilder- 
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M«M4 wtiere Jolin nourished faimaelf with le^ 
€imU «ict okitbed liiiDself m earners hair. Ah ! 
tci be 'there, far irwm the wuiM, for frun omi- 

*' Fl«inu j»a are**-^0trftii9«% [ wauM ha^e ad- 
ded, but Fkira interrupted me and said, 

**Yes, witat am H f wituld really thank 
tbiMe whii w«Mild leU roe whai I am. What I 
%aa^f kiMiw /" 

*♦ And what were you 1" 

** A being gifled with the rie|M*at and most 
^auiif'urp«iwer8, which might have heroine-^ 
ym what is tb« use of speaking <»f thai which 
1 Blight have heenl Ttiai whifh 1 shall be 
euBM*, hegina tu be ti*lerahly clear ti* me ** 

** Certainly you may beomiie whatever you 
really wish tu he,** said I. 

WrtNtut seeming to regard these words, Flo- 
ra poikiiuued bttterly, and full of thought— 
** Have you read in legends of people, who 
through evil iiiagic-power hnye in wte night 
tieen changed into Var-wolve^ and have taken 
4i|KiHi themselves the e^U nature uf those who 
bave hewit(*hed ilieia ?** 

♦• Yes,'* replied I ; ♦• but I have also read that 
the ohristiaii^ name of ihe bewiiohed siMiken by 
a hivuig vo«ee, baa the p(»wer «d* dissolving the 
magic and savmg th< unhappy one V* 

'* Who calU me thus { Who loves me (.has 1 
Nobiidy, mib<idy !'* exelaiiried Fk>ra ; " and I 
do not deserve it. I am not gkHid ! I am — 
but what maiters k what I am t ft will make 
notHHiy wise. Hate me as iimoh as you cau\ 
Sophia. (i» so dumg, you do tlie wisest thing. 
Nt* ! do m>t. hMik so tragieaL I laugh at my- 
aelf, at you, and at the whole worki." 

Flora laughed, but npt from her befirt. Anna 
now came up. 

*' Wdl you not, for this once, H Anna ge to 
reat, and accept me for your matd 1 I faney I 
aui not entirely without talent as ** 

^* Nut ! my. beat Phikisophia ;** exclaimed Flo- 
ra, laughing ; " that I really cannot, although 1 
curtsey low, and thank you for ttiis proposal so 
fuU of honour. Yet I woald rather see my pms 
IQ Anna's hmida than in yours. alth4aigh she 
now looks like one of the seven sleeping v^rgius 
Anna ! do not fall upon the candle ! You are 
the veriest nigtitcap in all Stockholm ! Cannot 
you keep your eyes open for cme quarter oi an 
bour at mght I LiMik at me ! I have tieen awake 
the wh«ile night, and am still so lively ** 

** Yes, that I believe," replied Anna grimly ; 
**the young lady has amused herseU^^and dan 
ced. but^— ** 

** If tliat is all that is wanted, you mgy dance 
on before me, in order to waken you ** 

Thus talking vanished the young Irfdy and her 
nuii4l in Flora's chamber, and i went iniu iiiiue. 
liui it wdis long before i coiJd sleep : Lermart- 
80D and his mother, the Vikiog aud iii6 wdl. 
s^oxhX ts/k) livingiy before my soul ; and then Flora, 
Wilt, her blraiigr, capncious (MHite^-HSion siih 
in sleep it occupied me, and the beautiful Cir- 
cas«>ian, and Var- wolves, and mcusts, utade a 
strange contusion m uiy dreamy. 

The 21*/. 

A new revolution in Flora ; a new ligut res 
pectmg Seluia ; with iinueriain gleams respect- 
ing certain dark things Signs of the times : 
ooiiversatiun betwi-cii my step-mother and me. 

Felix Delphin's a«isociatea and friends ; the 
D 



gentfemeh Kiit««^heiifeft «nd $koteahjelffi,iH' tht 
* Hutsehenfelts/ as tbey are ealled imUectivply^ 
paid us. Ibis mora ing, ai rather unexpeoted visil« 
Under the eonducH of Si. Orme and Felix. Theif 
courlecMis errand was an invitation to a great 
sledging- party, wbose originators they were, 
and which waa to be on Sunday. Felix wished 
to drive $ehiia, and St Orme invited Flora to 
his sknlge. This was to |>e covered with tiger* 
akms, and would he drawn by fiery piebalds, 
w bich FliNra had seen, and f^mnd much ui bar 
liking. This sledge was to lead the processioOy 
which was to drive through tlie principal streets 
of the city to the park, where they were to dinn^ 
and aOer that were to dance, and so on. 

Flora accepted the offer with evident delight, 
clapped lier hands, and exclaimed, »* Ah ! I 
know nothing iiiopa^ivme than tiger-skins and 
fire-breathing horses ! It will be a divinely-da> 
Mghiful drive V\ 

But Selma whispered suddenly to her, ** Con- 
^nt not, I pray you ! Think on Lennartson !" 

**Now. why then?" replied Flora, impatiently. 

" He would not wish it. Defer at least a de- 
cided answer yet !" 

** Ah ! always difllctiltiea and opposition when 
[ wish any thing ;'* said Flora, stamping a little 
with her foot, and with the crimson of disquiet 
on her cheeks. 

In the mean time Rutschenfelt had turned to 
my stf^pmother, and Skulenbjehn to me, with 
tilie offer of being tmr sledge-drivers. I l<N»ked 
at my stepmother, and my stepmot ^er lu'.tked at 
me, and this time with unity of mind, since we 
h<ith of us answeied doubtfully, and prayed for 
time for nmsideration, before we could give a 
d« cided answer. 

As we now all of us stood there undetermin- 
«dly and almost declining, the spirit of <iefiance 
f -ntered Fkira, and she said decidedly, " Others 
nay do ab they will, but I mean to go, and St. 
Orme has my promise ** 

"That is beautiful!^ said he, '*and I hope 
that the other ladies will fallow so gooi an ex- 
ample. I will e(»me this < Tfuing in order to r9- 
ce»ve the deeided answer." 

Scaniely was St. Orme gtme, and the *Rnt- 
schenfelts,* together wi h Pel x, had rushed 
d(»wn stairs, when lennartson Vntend. He 
siMm was informed by my stepmother of iliat tif 
whieh we sp<»ke. 

" What answer has Fl;)ra given «' asked he. 
bhtua and hastily as he turmd b mv f ui her. 

** f have proiiiised to go with Si Or iie," r»- 
phed Flora, although evidently n>t w th a go<Hl 
(«onseiince— * Ikmtw not wtiy 1 should . ref<ise 
.iui'h an iimoc^ent pleasure * 

" It grieves me, FloM," sai I Leu tartson mild- 
ly, but gravely, •*but f must 4>eseuch of you to 
give up this pleasu e.'* 

'*!. ^r.ev s me, Lennartson,** said Flora in- 
dolently, "that f chnnot folluW voar wishes. I 
have a.reatly g v« n my |»n> nise to st O^n^e, 
and my guardian wiU certainly not o iipel me 
to break my promise " 

*• In tb a e»s ', I musi require ti at y »u recal 
an over nasty p om s -. I tiave m> reasons for 
It, which 1 do not now wish to give In ouo 
word, Fhird shall not go wHh St. O h» ! * 

•* Shall not !" ci ied Fhira with flastiiug eyes, 
'* and who can foibid mel" 

*' I !^^ said Lennartson, calmly but resolutely. 
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There was a tkne when I thought I nerer 
eould hear a man speak dictatorially to a woman 
without my heart mutinying in my breast with 
hatred and bitterness. Bat now at this moment, 
I heard such a mode of speakeng and I was 
ealm ! I felt the whole force of a noble power. 

Flora felt it also. She said nothing. She 
went qaietly aside to a window. Lennartson 
talked for a good while with my stepmother and 
me, as if nothing had happened. 

When I next looked at Flora she sate and 
sewed. She was pale, grave, and as it were, 
changed. After a time, Lennartson went and 
seated himself directly opposite to her in the 
window. He took her half-reluctant hand, and 
his eyes sought hers. But she only looked down 
the more at her work. At once two bright tears 
rolled down upon it. Lennartson whispered 
• Flora !' 

She raised her head, and looked at him with 
eyes that beamed with love. 

Lennartson looked at her seriously, and at 
the same time evidently affected. 

*^ Flora !" said he again, ** how am I to under- 
stand you 1" 

" Can you not have confidence in me ; not 
have faith in me ; although you do not under- 
stand mel" replied she. 

He said nothing, but kissed her hand repeat- 
edly. Again several words passed between 
them, which I did not hear. When Lennartson 
arose, tears were in his eyes also. He bowed 
silently to us, and went out. 

Flora sate silent for a long time, her face con- 
cealed in her pocket-handkei*chief. I fancied 
she was deeply affected. But all at once she 
raised her head and exclaimed, " Ah, I mourn 
so about the tiger-skins and the fiery horses, I 
should have driven as in a triumphal procession. 
I would have worn my bright red fur and my 
bonnet with the white feathgrs— that would have 
looked enchantingly beautiful !" 

Seima looked at her with a half- wounded, half- 
troubled glance, as if she would say to her, "how 
can you now think about such a thing 1*' 

Flora observed it and exclaimed, " See ! Sei- 
ma, do not direct yourself by Sophia ; and at 
any little flights of mine, do not go and look 
like a litany. I cannot help my liking that 
which is splendid and beautiful. And some lit- 
tle pleasure will I have in this life if I am to live! 
Ah ! a sunny, gay life is glorious. Take two 
cups, and pour into the one the bitter draught 
of renunciation, and into the other youth, 
strength, health, pleasure, joy, — and I would 
defy even you, wise Philosophia, not to grasp 
afler the latter. ! I would that I could drink 
out the latter, drink it to the very lees.'* 

"And would," said I, "find there just the 
bitterest portion of the draught which you have 
represented to be the contents of the first cup. 
For my part, I will have a better joy — ^than 
pleasure ; a better draught pf refreshment than 
amusement." 

" Give me," exclaimed Flora, ** amusement, 
enjoyment ! Create for me pleasure, pleasure, 
pleasure ; and after that — ^let me die ! So 
speaks a candid person." 

" But not so a reasonable one," said I, smi- 
ling. 

" And who told you that I am a reasonable 
person 1" exclaimed Flora, with vehemence, as 



she waitied aroond a few times. ** Perhaps i 
am not at all a person. Perhaps I am one of 
those beings who float between heaven and 
earth, without the property of belonging to ei- . 
ther of them, and which, therefore, dance npoa 
the earth as bright ^eill-o'-the-wisps. And-^ 
perhaps it is better so to dance, than like yoa 
and others, to grope over that about which no- . 
l»ody wants any certainty. Come, Selma dear,, 
let us waltz. Play us somefthing from Strauss, 
Sophia ; the wilder the better." 

I played, and the two young girls danced ; • 
and that was just now as good as talking ra- 
tionally with Flora. And sometimes people 
dance themselves into quiet, sooner than on& 
can reason them into it. At the bottom of all 
Flora's outbreaks lay an inward disquiet. The 
whole day she was in an overstrained changea- 
ble humour, and seemed purposely to avoid be* 
coming quiet and rational. 

In the afternoon St. Orme came, and at aight 
of him Flora drew.berself together. 

"How is it with our sledging-party 1" was 
his first question. 

Flora, with assumed calmness, besought him 
to excuse her, taking back her promise for this 
party. " An earlier promise— another engage- 
ment, which she had forgotten this morning,, 
prevented her — " 

St. Orme heard her excuses with a dark look, 
and a crafty smile upon his thin lips. He then 
approached her, and said with a low voice, — 

"May one know what promise it is which 
prevents you from fulfilling the one which you 
made to mel But perhaps you have also now 
forgotten that t" 

"That may be !" said Flora, with negligent 
pride. 

"Such forgetfnlness never Occurs to me," 
said St. Orme, with a mild but expressive voice. 
" I have a good memory ; and I can also pro^o 
it by that which I bear upon my breast." With 
these words he folded back his waistcoat a lit^ 
tie, and I saw a somewhat shine, which ap- 
peared to me in the haste to be a red-coloured - 
silken ribbon. But paler was the red than that 
upon Flora-s cheeks. She clenched her hand 
convulsively, and exclaimed in a bitter tone, as 
she turned herself suddenly from St. Orme to ' 
me : " How happy men are I They can with 
arms in their hands demand right or revenge * 
Ah, that I were a man !" 

" Would you then fight with me, my lovely 
cousin 1" asked St. Orme, smiling. " Should we 
fightaduell" 

"Yes,'* cried Flora; "hotly, for life and 
death!" 

" It is fortunate for me," continued St. Orme 
in a jesting tone, "that you are only a lady. 
And now I council you to use no other weapons 
against me than your beautiful eyes. To these 
I am ready to resign myself captive. Adieu, 
Flora ! Adieu, Sophia ! I wish you much 
pleasure this evening." 

It was Abonnement*s-day ; and Flora and 
Selma were to go to the opera, with Mrs. Rit- 
tersvard and her daughter, to my stepmother's 
box. My stepmother herself was a little wea- 
ried, and wished not to go : and I promised 
Selma that I, at all events, should stay at home 
to keep her company, and to amuse her. 

"And hear, thou sweet angel," whispered 
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S«Ima archly before she went ; " do not be too 

figidly-Chri§tian in thy love of justice towards 
the GyHenlofs and the Silfverlings, in case the 
eonyersation tarn npon them. Such *8pas- 
-nodic acquaintance' can bear a little bitterness 
and peppering.'' 

' I promised to be severe against them, and 
desired an explanation of the phrase * spas- 
modic acquaintance ;' but she asked, '' is it 
possible not to understand it 1 O golden inno- 
cence !" And she ran away, laughing at my 
ignorance. 

Alone with my stepmother, I remarked that 
we, on both sides, were laden with strong ma- 
terial frr a great conversation, and desired no- 
thing better than to come together. ■- 

• It is extraordinary,' began we, both of us, 
as we seated ourselves by the evening lamp. 
(N.B. We begin our political discourses always 
with * i^t is extraordinary,' or * it is wonderful,' 
or * it is quite inconceivable ;' or with a similar 
expression of excitement, as an introduction to 
observations on some questions of the day. 
And as my stepmother and I, in consequence 
of our different political tendencies, take in op- 
position newspapers, so it is of consequence to 
us to have met with any appropriate reflection 
or phrase therein, in order that we may startle 
one another, nay indeed, sometimes strike one 
another ; but all in the very best friendliness, 
of course ! This has been a horribly long pa- 
renthesis ! Now I had exactly to-day read in 
Biy newspaper various remarkable facts on the 
progress of industry, and had appropriated to 
myself a strong phrase respecting this giant 
work. It was as an introduction to it that I 
began with * it is remarkable.' And new at 
length is the parenthesis ended.) — When I heard 
nay stepnr>ether begin in tbe very same way as I 
had begun, I gave with due reverence the pref- 
erence to her * extraordinary fact ;' and it show- 
ed itself not to be the industrial spirit of the 
age, but it was * some people, and their want of 
anderstanding and good feeling,' of which my 
stepmother had had to-day an extraordin?iry 
pfoof I saw Count Gyllenlofs coming; and 
they came too, and with them Silfverlings. We 
complained sadly of the first, on account of their 
vrant of good breeding, on account of their van- 
ity and their haughtiness; and we made the 
others ridiculous, oh account of their foppery 
and their gentility. ♦ The poor people !* they 
know no better. They are as pitiable as they 
are ridiculous, said we. 

From them we went to other friends and ac- 
quaintance, and blew good and ill luck over tbe 
people. We added a little to the palsy of Mrs 
Rittersvard, and made it more apoplectic, and 
overturned a little tbe triumphal-chariot of * the 
Beauty,' so as to help us in deciding the choice 
of Sparrskold, between beauty and virtue ; that 
IB to say, Fiona's sister, and Helfrid RittersvSrd. 

My stepmother wished greatly, for the sake 
of her good friend Mrs. Rittersvard, that the 
daughter might marry well, and Lieutenant 
Sparrskold is a distinguished young man, and 
has good prospects ; my stepmother, however, 
believes in the conquest of beauty, I hoped in 
the conquest of virtue, and we laid a wager 
upon it. 

During all these arrangements for friends 
and relatives, I endeavoured, unobserved, to 



approach our own family, in ,order to hear tKe 
thoughts of my stepinother on the signs and 
movements which now were going on withih 
it. I revealed also for thai purpose, some of 
my remarks on St. Orme, Flora, and Lennart- 
sbn, and on the strange relationship between 
them. 

My stepmother listened with excited atten- 
tion, and put some sudden qucstior.8 ; but in- 
stead of opening to me her views, she withdrew 
herself at once into the intrenchments of tha 
mysteryr and with a demeanour which would 
have been worthy of Prince Metternich him- 
self said, " You must be convinced, my dear 
Sophia, that I see every thing — see and hear 
perfectly every thing which goes on around me, 
although I say^ nothing, nor will meddle in the 
affair, before I — " 

Here began the diplomatic water-gruel. I 
swallowed it, and a little vexation. Unexpect- 
edly, my stepmother turned towards me with 
remarks on me and my position in life, to- 
getherwith certain entrapping questions, as to 
whether I would not change It in case a suita- 
ble, good offer invited me — for example, if an 
elderly,. sedate man. of good character, respect- 
ability, property, education, and handsome es- 
tablishment, should offer, and so on. 

Mortified a little by my stepmother's omni- 
scien<fe and reserve, thinks I, " if my stepmoth- 
er will enact Prince Metternich, then I can 
enact Prince Talleyrand ;" and instead of re- ^ 
plying to the inquiries of my stepmother, I be- * 
gan a warm panegyric on the freedom and 
emancipation of woman. My stepmother at 
this becatne very violent, and without under- . 
standing how and what I properly meant, op- 
posed herself. With her utmost zeal, to all eman- 
cipation. I wfshed to explain, but she would — 
as I also, in fact — only hear herself, and so we 
over-clamoured one another for a long time. ' 

The return of the opera-going ladies inter- 
rupted us. They came, accompanied by Len- 
nartson, the young Sparrskold, and Felix. 
Signora Luna and her '-caro aposo' increased our 
evening-party, who, after accounts of the opera, 
were drawn into the strife which was on foot 
between my stepmother and me. They agreed 
that it should be fought out during supper. It 
was done with veritable zeal. All spake on the 
subject with the exception of Selma. I had' 
Ake Sparrskold and Signora Luna on my side. 
The Rittersvards and the Great Alexander 
ranged themselves on the side of my stepmoth- 
er. The latter was much troubled ; her eyes 
twinkled much when I mentioned Thorild, an* 
quoted certain passages which may be read in 
the fourth part of his collected works (page 84), 
and which certain gentlemen and certain ladies 
would do well a little to consider. 

Lennartson for some time took merely a jest- 
ing part in the conversation, and amused him- 
self with nullifying the arguments, right and 
left, by sallies of wit, mine in particular ; at 
lenght, however, on my gravely demanding that^ 
he should understand me, he said some serious 
rectifying words on the subject ; some of those 
words, of great understanding, which are more 
charming to hear than the most delicious mu- 
sic. I delighted myself-by storing them up^ 
against a future day of judgment. These words 
closed the diacoaaioii. B^x^w ^'siax^^^x ^'*s^^ 
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4k>wev«r, roach law Mtiifled with Am deeMi«m. 
I cctncluded this fruio his reiHf tu hit hidy, 
when nlMJ |irti|Kni(BU that be •IkmUU ioviie Ijeti- 
nartMMi lur one ilay iii the w«ek when she 
•huiUd have mus^ujf. He refilled with a gruff 
liegative, and a« »he heseephmgiy represenied- 

** But my Iriend," he interru|)tud her peremp- 
liiriiy. ** But my lriead« t will not. It maj he 
jr»ur place lu pruptise thiaga, hut it is mine to 
decide. And nuw I have decided CQ this yikiag, 
and 1 Will nut hear antaher wurd." 

The Ciiuuiesa G-*- was silent ; but a dotid 
IWMied over her cuuuteaaiice. 

li IS HO wuiider tu me if she he a radical ia 
the Emaiicipatiun question. 

Wheu we iiad separated for the night, Selma 
aeuiHupanied me (as she often does) with a 
ligtii up U) my cliamher. There I reproached 
her jesiiugly tor noi having supported my mo- 
tion Uiis evcutng, and accused Iter of heing al- 
togeUier without any ** esprtt de corj^.*^ 

^»iie denied lauguingly the accusation, bqt 
said tiiai tor lier part stie had not tielt yet the 
necesmiy ot emancipaii4m. 

•" 1 uave," said site, ** l«Mjked ap to the people 
wild ruled over me. You know how kind my 
uiouier IS towards me ; how she wishes only 
tuy happiness, and does every thing for it. 
And iiijr fatiier! .Ah! how happy was 1, that 
I c«iuid iove turn, obey him, direct mysell^in all 
things by turn. And after bis deatb — " She 
stopped suddenly and blushed. I continued 
' '* Wed { and atier bw deatb." 

** k'es, tueii 1 became acquainted with anoth- 
er mau, and looked up to mm." 

** Ana !'* tuougnt 1, and a light broke in upon 
me. ''May 1 ask the name ot the manV said 
1, not witUiNit an arch look ; ** may i-^^-name 
Leiruai tsAJii i" 

Wan great aeriousness, hut with a secret 
.tremor ot voice, Seluia replied-^ 

**i shall always i)e glad to have become ac- 
qaainied, in bnu, with the noblest *and best 
oiau 411 the eartb. Mignt, O iiiigbt Flora but 
DiaKe hi II bappy ! For me 1 wish merely to be 
Ills sisiei, his tiiend, and to have ibe rigbt tii be 
near bun, to save him, tii couinbute in aiiy way 
to bui bappuiess May be be happy ! may be 
he happy wiui Fbira !'* 

** And tbf 11, my 6elma, shall I nut see thee 
liappy with— 

** vVitu iio, no hushaud!" interrnpted Selma, 
warmly'; ** but i have a moiuer, 1 bave tbee, 
Sopbia ! I will live lor yo4i, and lor tne others 
^00 are dear to me. It is so sweei to love ! 
ijui now, my motiier indeed ibinks Uiat 1 am 
^uiie bevvitcued iiere. Good-mgbt, sweet, good. 
Wist;, deaje^L sisLer !" 

»ne k<s«fd me tenderly and joyfully, and I 
bea.d iier singntg K<aciieus i»oiig in Guetbe's 
Egraont, as she weoi down stairs, 

Glucklich idleu) i*t die Sm1« die liebt. 

The 2^. 
P«Mir Fclis ! He loves Selma so warmly, and 
fears iioi being loved again. He is unhappy 
and dtssati»tied wiib bimselt and with the whole 
world. He prays me to be to him friend and 
sister. How giadly will i ! His warm heart 
and his coiibdence have softened me towards 
lum ; but — but» ! 

7^ %ilk. 
I feel now more clearly, that I am here ob a 



voleaii aofl ; a soO, which* gnawiag l 
make .(t the same time interesting and danger- 
oils. For who can lell what the explosion mtf 
turn out— -whether it may merely produoe t 
beautitul atmospheric appearance, or deaohae 
whole countries. Were not my own heart al> 
ready too much brought into play on my jfoanf 
sister*s account, I should view these scenes w 
human life, and the enfoldmg of this, in some 
respects, puuling oonnexioii. with calmiicst^ 
and also with plt^asure. 

Ah ! it is good however, when the joutbfal 
time is over, and quieter years come. It is 
good when the wild combat of the teelingsaUajrs 
Itself; good also that it has been, for it has**^ 
produced a world ! And over it floats a new 
spirit with new life ; the f uiet spirit of thought, 
which hiys coolingly its hand on our hot brovva, 
separates darkness from light, and says tii tJio 
eye * be dear,' and to hie ' be calm.' 

In tlfie' Eveniwgi' < 

What is this 1 Will the U^zj of love aad 
romance which is in t^is ^mily, infect, fa* 
deed, the whole world 1 ' Or ii^ it with ceria^ 
mental dispositions, as witk the nocturnii 
dance ot tl^e Sottish witches, who draw latv 
their circle whatever comes near to ihem, aad 
compel it^to dance with them ? But no! In the 
name of free-will, it shall not become so ! aiid 
for that reason 1 will — immedi^ly. make ooa- 
fession to myself 

Full of the composing and gladdening thoughta 
which I bad written down this morning, I went 
out to take a walk. I Und great {deasure ift^ 
rambling through Stockholm, and in lookisc 
about me on these occasions. How many vft* 
nous shapes ol UtiB move themselves ia a larM 
city ! bow many tiu man propensities and gifts 
here bave taken bodily abape and glance forth 
with peculiar, marked physiognomiea ! I flod 
pleasure in obaervmg these Uttle worlda, and ia 
ihiukiug how they ik strive forth towards tli# 
saiue ami, and may be brightened hy it ; I find 
pleasure in conversing with them, and iu lettmg 
iheni answer me. 

The Finnish national poem Kalevala, oaUa 
the radical words, tlie words with which this 
spirits and the being of nature rule each uihec» 
psjMBVAi. wiMtns, and these words seem tiK be 
the psiaavAk-BsiNo of things tbemseKes, tli9 
mystery of tbeir inward lue. Whenever thejr 
uiay be addressed or conjured in such wordl^ 
tney mtt»t answer, they must obey. 

This has a deep, gladdening truth. 

Bui one finds not when one will Piujiaivai* 
wosps« (neither in the poem iCalevala, niM* na 
actuality). Qu» must be in a particular traiMi 
of mind 

Tuis day was favouraMe in an especial ma»» 
ner lor life and observation, tor its changing 
play of shadow and light caused the various re- 
gi.>ns of the sity to appear in a changeful aad 
living manner. 

More than ever was I captivated by the in* 
dividual beauty of Stocktiohii ; historical mem- 
ories ro^e up like crowned spirits iroin the sev- 
en islands. . . . i seemed to hear the song of 
the Sagas in the winds, in the rushing of the 
waves on these shores, which good and evit 
deeds, with great actions and great sufferings* 
have stamped with their poetic seal. 

Once saw i a chiet^ty without any tow«i». 
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WfttiKMit iany one biiildingt exoeedlngt in beauty I 
Md 6i2e -liie rest ; all were equal, and people 
said, * see here the image of a true social com- 
^BMiiiity.' 

But no ! thus appears it not. When a peo- 
|ile come to the coiisciOfisness of its full life/ its 
cities and its buildings will testify of it : there 
most the flaming spires of the temples ascend 
to the sky ; there must columns of honour stand 
in memoried of great men ; there must magni^- 
oent palaces (m»t private ones!) express the 
sense of greatness in a noble public spirit ; 
there must the beautiful express in manilbid 
forms the good in the life of the state. 

But whither does my wandering pen conduct 

, me ! My feet led me this time southward, quite 
bigh up the mountain and then down to the 
strand, and into a boat, in order to come by it 
again to the North. I had just seen a man 
corns oat from a small house on the shore, 
.wher#a pale elderly woman followed him with 

'blessings to the door, and saw him now go with 
^asty steps doWn the stairs to the strand, 
where the boat lay. J^s I came down, he turn- 
ed himself rouifd, and with a joyful * Ah !' and 
outstretched arms, helped me lightly into the 

'boat, when he took bis place at the helm. It 
was the Viking \ 
It pleased me to meet with him, especially as 

1 renrarked that his large brown eyes rested 
upon me with the same expression as they had 
done on the first evening of our acquaintance. 

2 was warm from walking, the wind had played 
somewhat wildly with my hair, I knew that I 
was looking well and saw that the Viking 
tbought so also. A certain satisfaction in soul 
and body ; the low dashing of the waves ariAind 
me, the mild air, the rich spectacle round about, 
Brenner's presence, — all gave me a feeling of 
exalted life, and this caused me involuntarily 
to give expression to the thoughts and impres- 
sions which bad animated and still animated 
me. 

, Brenner Tistened tome with evident sympa- 
thy aud pleasure; but when I expressed my 
wish ** that people stiU more and more would 
oome to understand life by the light of reason, 
and to live in bright thoughts,*' he shook his 
Bead, and said, 

" Science and philosophy cannot make people 
tetter, and contribute but little to their true 
happiness. 1'he inclinations of the heart alone 
give to life fulness and worth. The pure at- 
mosphere of though^ appears to me like the air 
of Mont Blanc ; one can see in it all the great 
stars and the clouds under one's feet, but one 
oan scarcely breathe, and all life is soon extin- 
guished from want of the breath of life." 

I replied ; '*The life of thought excludes not 
the life of feeling, but rules it, and prevents its 
preponderance. Reason saves man from much 
suffering." 

"Reason!" exclaimed the Viking; "I will 
know n(»thing of such reason as kills the best 
life o{ the suul, which prevents man from suf- 
lering. Without suffering life is not worth 
much.'' 

I felt myielf struck by this thought, and es- 
pecially by the looks and the tone in which it 
was spoken, yet notwithstanding, I said,^- 

** There is so mu<'h irrat onal, aimless sufi^- 
ing; so much tormentiag teebng, without rhyme 
or reason.*' 



"Ah!" mid Bt«nner; ''mncb that appetfra 
irrational, Is still at bottom good ; if it bn /br 
nothing else than to slay the egotism which 
makes us so careful about ourselves, so calcu- 
lating, so coldly-and-stiffly reasonable that it is 

horrible. Feelings without rhyme w res- 

«m ! They are precisely such as these which 
please me. Who, for exanip'e, speaks of a ra- 
tional lovel And yet love is the n«»hlest feel- 
ing of life, its subiiraest flower. I, for my part, 
never am rational— nerer was so — and never, 
I hope, shall be.*' 

Smiling and well-pleased I combated his ar- 
guments, and would know nothing of any other 
than of a rational love; whereupon the Viking 
grew hot, but m a cheerful and good-humoured 
way. 

When we lay to at Ty>garden, and Brenner 
oflTered his hand to assist me out, he said, •- Do 
not be angry with me on account of my wan* 
of reason. Miss Adelan ! I will see whether 
I cannot improve." 

*' Perhaps we shall understand each other 
better for the future," said I cheerfully, and 
with a friendly feeling. 

** Thanks for the words * Yes, may we do 
so !" said the Viking, and pressed my hand. 

What does all this denote \ and why does it 
give me pleasure to please this man, whom I 
have known so short a time 1 No, Cousin Flora, 
it is not a passion for conquest, at least not a 
blameable one, and— if it hatl been so for a mo- 
ment, I would take care that it no longer re- 
mained so. For to wish to be agreeable to 
persons whom one finds agreeable, that is no 
sin, and no weakness; but a pleasing and be- 
C(»ming nature. It is the foundatitm of alt ihat 
which makes social life charming and happy. 
But human love must not be degraded into 

Worse and worse ! Yesterday as we landed 
I expressed my delight at some hyacinths and 
jonquils Which were carried past us. To-day 
these flowers difl^use their odour in my room. 
They were accompanied by a note froih the 
Viking ! 

Good, now ! Flowers are the symbol of 
good-will and friendship. I will regard these 
as such. 

The 2M. 

The Baroness Bella B., the Beauty, and Hel- 
frid Rittersvard, paid us a visit. Aftej^wanls, 
Ake Sparrskold, Felix, and others. **The 
Beauty" expatiated (quite mtd-d-jtropos^ me- 
thinks) on the unhappiness and disagreeable- 
ness of ugliness. She pities ' from her heart, 
plain people ;* but they must at lea.<st know rhitt 
they are plain, and must stop nicely at home, 
and not exhihit themselves out in the wo Id, 
and In society, where they can awaken only 
d ^agreeable feelings. 

I was provoked at this speech, which evi- 
dently was made with reference t<i Helfrid 
Rittersvard, whose calm, classiral demeanoi.r 
1 admired at this moment. She only cast 
a quiet, patient look upon the cruel * Beauty,' 
aud said mildly, «*As it is not plain peopes 
fault that they are plain, it is exci»sable if ih 'y 
go among their fellow-beings with the confi- 
dence that they will show indulgence and kind- 
ness towards them ; nay, precisely on account 
oi their misfortuae^ if one most take the aflyr 
ao aerLouBly." 
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ThiB was said with an indescribably noble 
expression, and I shoald have replied with 
warmth, had not young Spanrskold anticipated 
me as he exdaimed,-^ 

" I cannot understand the importance which 
certain people set tipon outward beauty or 
plainness> I am of opinion that all true educa- 
tion, such at least as has a religious foundation, 
must infuse a noble calm, a wholesome cold- 
ness, an indifference, or whatever people may 
call it, towards such-like outwatd gifts, or the 
want of them. And who has not experienced 
of how little consequence they are in fact for 
the weal or woe of life 1 Who has not experi- 
enced how, on nearer acquaintance, plainness 
becomes beautified, and beauty loses its charm, 
exactly according to the quality of the heart 
and mind ? And from this cause I am also of 
opinion, that the want of outward beauty never 
disquiets a noble nature, or will be regarded as 
a misfortune. It never can prevent people from 
being amiable and beloved in the highest de- 
gree. And we have daily proof of this." 

I would have embraced the young man for 
these words, which calling forth a look of vex- 
ation in the countenance of the Beauty, made 
her plain, whilst a joyful emotion diffused over 
Helfrid's countenance the splendour of beauty. 
Ake Sparrskold had never appeared handsomer 
to me than at this moment. Later in the even- 
ing he sang. He had an extremely agreeable 
Toice. I said so to Miss Rittersvard ; she 
agreed, but so shortly, that I might have fan- 
cied her to be cold, had I not observed by her 
look that her feelings were only too warm. 

The ist of December. 

Visits and entertainment. Rutschenfelts and 
Co. ; together with a conversation which turn- 
ed upon Gyllenlof *s soirees, magnificent rooms 
and furniture, and such like ; as well as on the 
delicate dinners of the new-married couple, the 

O skold's. What wine ! what delicacies ! 

St. Orme gave the ton, and Felix and his friends 
joined in. Among these, a yo,UQg Captain Rum- 
ler (Ake Sparrskold's captain) distinguished 
himself, whom the other young gentlemen look- 
ed up to with a certain admiration and a certain 
envy His domestic establishment was de- 
scribed as a pattern of comfort and elegance, 
was celebrated as a pattern of a bachelor's 
housekeeping. People spoke in particular of 
his sleeping-room, of his expensive toilet, and 
of his own portrait, vtrhich was hung up there 
over his own bed. i(This seemed to me like a. 
little idol-temple of self, and I felt at that mo- 
ment contempt mount up within me). Beyond 
this, his connoisseurship in the delicacies of the 
table was extolled. 

He, however, politely yielded the palm in this 
to the Chamberlain, who accepted it modestly ; 
as he confessed, that although in Sweden peo- 
ple were rather * gourmand' than * gourmet,' yet 
that be belonged to the latter class of people. 

Felix agreed with him, that in roast veal 
there are only three pieces which are * really 
eatable.' By degrees, they began to draw a 
picture of all that which was required in these 
days to make life comfortable. (Nevertheless, 
I suspect, from what I know of certain connex- 
ions of Captain Rumler, that certain necessaries 
of this felicitous life were now omitted, out of 
regard to the ladies who were present.) Felix 



sighed deeply, in regard to l!be sum of moa^ 
which the satisfying of all these wants de- 
manded. 

In the mean time, Lennartson was occnpied 
in a distant part of the room in reading various 
newspapers; still I am convinced that he heard 
all that was spoken in the room. At length, 
rising and approaching the company, he smiled 
and exclaimed : 

*' Here is also a picture of human wants 
which is original. Will the gentlemen hear it V* 
And he read from a newspaper which he held 
in his hand the following article from Hernd- 
sand.* 

"The learned mathematical lecturer Aur^n 
died here during the past month,! at the age of 
eighty-one. He was the author of several 
learned works, and among these some on Bibli- 
cal Chronology, which he published at his own 
expense. Notwithstanding he amassed out of 
his small salary, on which he lived, and in his 
latter years divided with a curate, the sum of • 
eight thousand rix dollars. This could not have 
been done without the most perfect self-denial 
of all worldly pleasures and comforts. To 
what extent be carried these sacrifices may be 
shewn by this, that his needy dwelling, even in 
the severest weather, was never warmed, nor 
was ever a candle lighted within it. When 
darkness came down, he lay on his bed, whilst 
hi's favourites the stars, which were to him suf* 
ficient company, furnished a subject for his 
thoughts, or, if the heavens were clear, for his 
observation. That he was not impelled hereto 
by a sordid selfishness, is proved as much by the 
support which during his life he privately ex- 
teivied to cases of necessity, as by the noble 
manner in which he has disposed of his prop- 
erty. 

" Four thousand eight hundred rix-dollars he 
has appropriated to two stipends. He has giveii 
a garden in the city to an old man, whose wife 
tenderly and carefully attended to him during 
the latter years of his life. The remainder of 
his property descends to his needy connexions.** 

Aller Lennartson had ended, a short silence 
ensued in the room. Selma's beaming eyes 
were directed to the reader» while the eyes of 
Felix rested upon her. 

Now arose a light murmur :-— " Well, yes ! 
an anchorite, a hermit, — but one cannot live in 
this way if one lives in the world, if one will 
live with people." 

"That I confess," answered Lennartson; 
" but it is a question whether the system of lec^ 
turer Auren will not contribute more than the 
system which prevails here, towards the ob- 
taining peace and happiness during a long life 
on earth." 

*' I would as soon die tomorrow morning," 
exclaimed Felix, " as live a long life without 
human happiness !" 

♦' And I," cried Skutenhjelm, " would rather 
shoot myself through the head the day afler to- 
morrow, than sentence myself to lie a tithe of 
the year in darkness and cold. If one is to be 
buried, it is better to be dead first." 

•* You forget," said Lennartson, smiling, "that 
Auren saw the stars beaming over him, and 
certainly found more pleasure from them than 

* The capital city of Norland. t February, 18d. 
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we from the waxlights in our tlrawing-rooniB. 
And as concerns human happiness/' continued 
he, as he looked at Felix, " I am sorry that a 
young man should not understand the pleasure 
•which he has enjoyed — the pleasure of useful 
activity — the pleasure of— doing good." 

There was in Lennartson's look and voice, 
something so serious as he spoke these last 
words, that Felix evidently was struck by them. 
The tears came to his eyes, he went away, took 
a book, and sat down at a table. Selma's eyes 
followed him evidently with deep sympathy. 
Lennartson abserved her attentively, v 

Some time afterward, as St. Orrae was con- 
tinuing the interrupted conversation with some 
gentlemen, and was relating to them various 
particulars of Paris life and its ch^jms, Lennart- 
son went to Selma, seated himself by her, and 
said gently, " was I too severe. Miss Selma 1" 

** O no !" replied she with animation, ♦* there 
was so^much justice in what you said, but — 

•'But what? What but I" 

"I think that yoflr words really grieved his 
heart, and he thinks so much of you." 

Lennartson said nothing ; but after a while I 
saw him approach Fei|x, and lay his hand upon 
his shoulder. 

Felix reddened deeply as he looked up, and 
with a look of sincere love met the glance of 
kindness which Lennartson directed to him. 

" I have not seen you for a long time in my 
house, Felix," said Lennartson with friendli- 
ness. ** Will not you dine with me to-morrow 1 
I promise you," continued he pleasantly joking, 
^ no O — skoldish dinner ; but I promise also 
that neither shall you be treated with Aurenish 
household-fare. I confess that I myself should 
be but little satisQed therewith." 

Felix accepted the invitation half-embarrassed 
and half-pleased. 

After the guests were gone, we, particularly 
my stepmother and I, made our * reflexions ehri- 
titnnes et morales,^* on the'^ur6nish and St. 
Ormish ideas of life. I grew warm for the first. 
My stepmother poured cold water over my fire, 
and talked of * exaltation, overstraining, and 
excess ;* and said that one might be " yet very 
^od if one lived like other people, took part in 
the pleasures of the world, and enjoyed its good 
things." My stepmother was for the motto of 
<2ueen Christina — • moderation' (which she her- 
self, however, generally managed to forget). 
Flora was thou^tful, and said, '* when I was a 
•child, and in my early youth, I had sometimes 
«uch Aurenish and Pythagorian fancies; I 
dreamed of— but they soon taught roe to laugh 
at such dreams, and to seek after other aims. 
Yet, perhaps, these were more of dreams, more 
of deceptions, than the first. Ah !" continued 
Flora, with a sudden burst of melancholy, ** who 
can be born anew ; who can again be a Uttle 
child 1" 

She burst into tears. Selma threw her arms 
round her, and began to weep with her. My 
stepmother looked quite in consternation, and I 
reproached her jestingly with this * lamentabUe,* 
Selma came over to my side, and so ended we 
the day, * scherzando.* 

The l^h December. 

We have passed some weeks in visiting the 
eollections of works of art, academies, and va- 
iions other pubhc institations of the capital. 



To many of these shall I often again return, 
for many of them have have had great interest 
for me. And wherein indeed lies the worth of 
a solid education. If not thereby enabling us to 
understand and value every species of useful 
human activity ; and in opening our eyes to life 
in all its affluence. It offers us also an extended 
life. I remarked too with pleasure, how wil- 
lingly scientific men turn themselves to thoee 
in whom they perceive a real interest, and where 
they feel that they are understood. 

Lennartson, who was our conductor in these 
visits, by his own great knowledge, and by the art 
of inducing others to unfold theirs, increased our 
pleasure in tlie highest degree. And how highly 
esteemed and valued is he by all. Flora listened 
attentively to him, but seldom to another, and 
betrayed quite too great a desire to shine her- 
self Selma belongs to those who say not much 
themselves, but who understand much and con- 
ceal much in their hearts. Lennartson and I 
listen attentively to every one of her remarks. 
They always contain something exciting, and 
often something shggestive. She has a beautiful 
and pure judgment. A good head, together with 
a good heart, is a glorious thing in a human 
being. 

Now it is necessary to sit still ; to be indus- 
trious, and to finish Christmas knick-knacks in 
two days. It is not my affair. 

The 26/A. 

The Christmas-eve is over, with its Christ- 
mas knick-knacks, lights, and tarts. My step- 
mother, who thinks much of children, had in- 
vited here those of several of her acquaintance, 
and among them those of the Viking. Qelma 
had prepared many trifles for the little ones, 
whichoccasioned great delight ; and we amused 
ourselves by contriving plays for them, in which- 
Selma was just as much a child as any of the' 
rest. Felix helped us with ready good-will, but 
Flora was out of humour, and would neither 
amuse herself nor others. Brenner's children 
are lively, sweet creatures, and it did one good 
to see their behaviour to their father. Rosine, 
the eldest, an eight-years-old girl, and the 
youngest boy, little Adolf, pleased me much. 
The poor little fellow is somewhat lame in the 
hip. Was it now * mother's love* which, as a 
professor, one of my friends, asserts, exists in 
all women, or a particular liking which drew 
me towards the little boy ; but this is certain, 
that when I had set him on my knee, and he 
had looked up to me with a clear and joyous 
child's glance, I was involuntarily compelled in 
an actual feeling, of love and longing, to em- 
brace him protectingly, and to clasp him in 'my 
arms and to my breast. But as I saw that his 
father observed us with a look, as if he would 
have liked to have embraced us both, I became 
cooler in my tenderness. And how the father 
must love the children ! Did I not hear him 
say this evening that one must in choosing a 
wife take into consideration the future children, 
and what father and mother one would give 
them. I could not do otherwise than for the 
most part concede the right to him in this 
respect. t 

The crown of the evening to me was my 
countryman Runeberg's beautiful little poem, 
*The Christmas Eve,' which the Viking had 
brought with hun, and read aloud with a pure 
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and noble exprewimi. He pitoed ne tgaiii in 
Diy native land, in its wild nntural scenery, amid 
its p«»werrul, ctmtented. and pati«*nt people. 

My heart swelled And nuw — it is chnrch- 
time, and I shall go to church 

In the Evening-^ 

The sun shone through a great eye into the 
chancel as 1 enleced the church, and light 
smoke-clouds from the lights, which had been 
extinguished after the early senium, floated 
through ihe rays ot ligtit upwards into the vault- 
ed Toof. It was beautiful. The church, although 
I came early, was so full of |ieople that it was 
not possible for me t(» find a seal, espf^cially as 
many strove for the same thing. Alter some 
vain atteinpis I took the resolve of standing 
during service, and found a safe pla(*e against a 
wall, near to w(»men who were silling, and girls 
who were standing, to whum I offered eau de 
Cologne. I was happy in my soul, and had 
never f«lt more congregational. As the organ 
broke forth with its mighty tones the blood 
rushed thniugh my veins, and a gentle shudder 
passed trough me as a single voice elevated it- 
self, and strongly and softly sang of the high- 
est wonder of the world — of the wonder of 
which the people even now, and now perhaps 
more than ever, speak with admiration — 
A Virgin has conceived, and b(>rae a son. 
Now joined in the congregation, and I -with 
them, with a full, overflowing heart. Scarcely 
had the song ended when I heard near my cor- 
ner a tolerably harsh voice, which asked — - 

** Has Miss Adelan no seat T' 

It was the Viking ; he was so kind as to com- 
pel me to take his seat at a little distance. I 
must do this for the sake of quiet in the church. 
Brenner remained then standing near me, and 
accompanied me home after the service. 

At home, I found Flora in a stormy temper. 
She had headache from the screams of the 
children on the former evening; she knew no 
days so had as Sundays, when one must be sad 
and religious. This whole day we should be 
alone, according to the regulation of my step- 
mother ; on fbis day her domestics go to church, 
and are allowed to rest. Neither were we either 
invited out. What was one to do with the 
whole long dayl One might gape oneself to 
death. And to-morrow! Ttien it would he 
still worse with us. One should die of^ over- 
exertion. Then would a great fishing net bring 
to us the whole populous relationship A dozen 
and a half of uncles and aunts, every one of 
them turtles ; and more than a score of cousins, 
ail of the generation of haddocks. And one 
should be compelled to see these from noon-day 
till midnight ; from noon-day till midnight one 
must be p4»lite to them ; and from noon-day till 
midnight one must amuse them. Ah! one 
should go distracted t 

iSeiniii and I, and at last sdso Flora herself, 
were obliged to laugh at these desperate cir- 
eii instances, and Mfe made various propositions 
lor boldly meeting them. 

I prop<tsed that we should all agree to be mer- 
ry, and to fall into whatever Christmas joke 
we might be' inspired with. But Selma met 
that with a slight shaking of the head, and with 
•thnt will not do* Several of our gracious 
ainit.s are a little prim, and the Lord has given 
to uie such a fund of joy, that certainly — were 



1 10 let this mit befiMre tfcenfr— they wonM naSly 
think me eraxy. Upon this vay 8tepm«ftber 
came and besought us to be * tranquil f all 
would go on well and easily ; she was accus^ 
tomed to sueh things. We should onl> L^^t tor- 
ment ourselves, but keep ourselves cheerful, 
and so on. Selma sighed, and began to sing a 
Bimg. In the evening, she entertained her 
ninther and me with reading to us. Flora went 
early to b^, and this was a relief to us all. 
The third Christmas day. 

Tlie great fishing bout is over, and we re- 
pose, well pleased, upon our laurels. 

The dinner — well ! during dinner one can al- 
ways live, even with f«>rty persons. Good eat- 
ing is good compHny, and puts people in good 
huinoiir. A great Uiss was it that the Chnm- 
berlain did not come. We had reckoned upoa 
his * good stories,* as upon the pepper and 8alt 
of the dinner. But he has taste only for small 
select dinner-parlies, and has no inclination to 
sacrifice himself. 

Immediately af>er dinner they had coflTee, 
whi(*h also is enlivening ; but after this comes 
a heavy interval, namely, from cofTee to tea- 
time. One te heavy from eaiing: heavy frora 
the heat; heavy from the company of thirty 
heavy people ; heavy from the duty of enter- 
taining these. All this is not light. I know 
very well, however, that the persim who lonks 
most petrified, has in himself a living, enliglit- 
ening spark, and that it tmly requires a dre-sieel 
wher|^with to strike this, in order to call it out; 
I have often experienced that with pleasure^ 
and f began • therefore now to go about in the 
company as a fire-steel ; hut it either was my 
fault, or the fault of the others, nowh're wc^uld 
it give fire, nay, not even smoke or crackle the 
least. True is it — and I said this fiir my com- 
fort— that I was too little acquainted with most 
of the present guests rightly to understand how 
to strike upon, them Flora gave herself not 
the. least trouble about the coHipany, but sate 
therewith the most annoyed c(uintenance ia 
the world, and turned over a memorandum- 
book. 

Selma moved with the most heartfelt polite- 
ness and kindness here and there in the com- 
pany, and began now with one and now with 
another a conversation, and tried to make the 
people chat together, and wherever she turned 
herself, there her sweetness failed not to call 
forth a little life; but it soon died out again, 
when she was gone. With one word, it would 
not succeed, but was ever stiller and stiller, 
hotter and heavier; and I remembered a witty 
Countess's description of a soiree in our high- 
est * hatue voUe* — ** We were like fish in a fish- 
tank, which, on account of the heat, swinfr- 
slowly about and wind about another, and only 
now and then move their gills a little.** 

Three or four card-tables had taken away a 
part of the gentlemen.; but we had several, who 
neither played nor yet talked, and the whole 
mass of sitting ladies, and— these were to be 
entertained till twelve o'clock at night ! 

It was now somewhat after six. My step- 
mother sate on the sofa, and swallowed her 
yawns under the most ptdite gestures ; but her 
look was more and more troubled, and her eye 
sought Selma, and asked iatelligibly ' what ar» 
we to dot* 
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Mftia came to nuft 4nd idiisfperfd '* this is 
hoTrible ! In qay despair I have just now re- 
lated a little bit of scandal to tiiy aunt Pendel- 
fbK but she looiced with such a ' God defend us' 
air^that J look to flight. But now we must set 
on foot a revolution, in order to cnlrven us. 
Poor mamma looks as if she were ready to fly 
the Held ! Hast thou fio little suggestion— ilo 
bright idea V 

•* Yes, a splendid idea ! We will introduce 
a Finland Christmas- game, with ^song and 
dance, which I remember. I will propose it." 

•* Ah! that will never do." 

" It must do " And I lifted my voice, and 
m-oposed to the company to take jpari in a 
Uhristmas game. 

I could see by the honible and perfect still- 
ness which followed my proposal, bow bold it 
was, and my stepmother looked somewhat em- 
barrassed on my account. 

But I have a certain Finnish vein in me, 
which makes me with lively perseverance go 
through with whateveir is begun with boldness. 
I renewed therefore my proposition, and turned 
myself particularly to ' some gentlemen and 
ladies in company, and explained to them tfie 
plan of the game, and besought them to take 
part. I found several, especially among the 
ladies, ready to fall into my scheme, but — it was 
so diflScultl "The ^ame was to be accom- 
panied with song, and they could not sing," and 
so on, with a thousand diflSculties; and the 
royal secretary, Krusenberg, whom 1 besought 
to open the dance wi{h me, started back horri- 
fied, and exclaimed, 'No, heaven forbid, my 
gracious lady ! Impossible that I can I* 

It began to get darker before my eyes, as to 
bow tfa6 aflTair was to be managed, when my 
fiMtanate star ope^ned the door of the ante-room, 
and SignoTa Luna, the Baron, and Lieutenant 
Sparrskold, entered. 

•* We are saved," whispered I to Selma, " if 
we can only excito them to interest themselves 
in our proposal." 

"That will easily be done, I fancy," replied 
she. " I see Lennartson approach us, we will 
apeak with liim." 

And when Lennartson came to us we told 
bim our trouble, and I prayed him with my 
whole heart to help me in my daring underta- 
king. As long as I live shall I be thankful fo/ 
the readiness and kindness with which he en- 
tered into the afl!air. There are actions in so- 
cial life which show as much goodness of soul 
and human love, as visiting the captives does. 

I went with the Baron to Signora Luna to 
beg fc»r her help >and now our horizon became 
perfectly bright, for she replied frankly and joy- 
ously that she would be * more than willing* to 
lead this game, which she knew, and which she 
bad often played in her childhood. And as the 
kindly- beaming Mrs Luna opened the dance 
with the Baron, and I followed on Sparrskoid*s 
band, up sprung the royal secretary Krusenburg 
to Selma, and prayed to dance with her ; thus 
a great movement took place, a stirring and ri- 
sing in the whole company, and the procession, 
as it turned out into the large ante- room, be- 
eame greater and ever greater. My stepmtith- 
er engaged the little Miss M., who had no part- 
Mr; other ladies f(»llowed her example; gray- 
lieaded loen and matrobs joined; everybody 



was soon upon tbeir legs, and the merry game' 
in ftill progress, and jest and laoghier fltiorish- 
ed. My stepmother began to look quite Happy. 

It was a surprise to me when I saw araonK 
the dancers St. Orme, whose entrance I bad 
not noticed, and tliscoveTPd Flora, no longer the 
contrary, ill-humoured Fhira, but, in the tight of 
the newly-arrived gentleman*s glances, a more 
and more joyous and charmingly beaming Flora. 

The game was net properly a game of forfeits, 
but the baron made it such, at the instigation 
of Signora Lnna, who thought that the redeem- 
ing of the forfeits* would be amusing. And as 
the dancing had continued some time, and it 
looked as if people begun to be a little tired* 
and a great number of forfeits were c<file)Rted» 
» Our lady' with the bright eyes seated herself 
magnificently and solemnly in the middle of the 
circle, and said — 

I burn, T bora, 1 glow, I glow, 
Who owns this foifeU I would know 1 

One of the first who had to redeem a forfeit 
was the royal secretary Krusenberg. His pen- 
alty was to declaim something before the com- 
pany, and as his talent in this art was well 
known, a general expectati(>n was excited, 
which was all the more increased by the subtle 
countenance with which the young dedamator 
proceeded to his work. He had often shown 
during this game that he wished to produce an 

* effect,* and now set about most properly to 

♦ startle us* He did this truly, but not in a 
pleasant way ; for he began with great pathos 
lb declaim — the Lord's Prayer. 

With a flash of noble indignation in her eyes, 
Selma rose up, Went to him and said, **Mr. 
Secretary Krusenberg, it were better that you 
never said the holy words, than that you spoke 
them here in that way." ' ' ' ' 

The declamator looked somewhat confounded. 

** Defend us ! Miss Selma is severe to-day 1"^ 
said he reddening, and added, while he endea- 
voured to look quite at his ease, " Well then, I 
must then seize upon somettiirig else ;" and he 
began to read some Fren<?h verses, but he did 
it not in any extraordinary manner : he was 
evidently out of tune fnira the little scene, and 
from the impression which it seeined to havo 
made opon the company. I immediately looked 
at Lennartson, who stood a little out of the 
circle, and read in his eyes, which fiiliowed 
Selma an expression of decided approbation 
and pleasure. 

With highly-crimsoned cheeks, Selma seated 
herself by me, and after she had been for some 
time silent, she turned her lovely and once 
more gentle eyes to me, and asked, — 

** Did I do wrong, Sophia V 

" You did very right," said I, as I pressed 
her hand. 

" But I was certainly too violent, too severe V* 

"No; but if you think so, say In a while a, 
word of explanation to the ytumg man." 

"Yes, I have been thinkhfig so myself," 
replied Selma. ' 

An old gentleman, who during| the game ha4 
distinguished himself by his cheerful participa- 
tion and liveliness, came diffidently and seated ' 
himself near us, and said gaily,— 

"It is quite pleasant to he made so cheerfal 
here. When one becomes old and heavy, an4l 
all is stiil arottud uae^ tbea \&qa <<^V^ ^^qesi^ 
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often 80 stapified, so deadened, that one is 
ready to think * it is all over with thee, thou 
poor simpleton, over, quite over/ But if it 
happen that one becomes shook up or animated, 
then one can see that it is jnot quite so over. 
Nay, there is so much which can awaken anew 
in OS and revive, that one must he as much 
■pleased as one is ainazed to think * that thou 
shouldst still be so young and so full of life/ " 

Upon this I made the wise remark, that thi^ 
might prove that in truth the soul preserves her 
entirely fresh life, although during the evening 
twilight, as we call * age,' it alumbers a while. 

The old man smiled, and replied, " how love- 
ly she is. It oan really do good to an old heart 
to look at her, and also to talk with her.*' 

As methought that these words were a little 
incongruous as an answer to my observation, I 
looked at the old gentleman with astonishment, 
and remarked that he had riveted his eyes with 
a brighft expression oflon Selma, who, in order 
to redeem a forfeit, was sentenced '* to stand a 
statue," and who stood the test in the most 
efaarming manner. While I now, together with 
my neighbour, silently observed her, I perceived 
St. Orme*s voice. He had, in his customary 
«oft, almost sneaking manner, seated himself 
near me, while he, with an expression of melan- 
choly very uncommon to him, said, 

** Do you remember my late wife^— Virgin- 
ia 1" 

** Yes," I replied ; " she was one of the love- 
liest women that I have ever seen." 

'* Think you not that Selma has a resem- 
blance to h«lr — ^less in the features than in ex- 
pression, and in the whole being; for example, 
in the prodd and yet charming ; in the union of 
ihe princess and sylph ; in that which is in the 
highest sense maidenly? And her voice ! she 
often recalls the voice — which is silent forever." 
Such words from St. Orme ! I looked at him 
surprised, but he seemed to have forgotten me 
and every thing around hiij^, sunk silently in 
sorrowful remembrance. 

Why have I felt myself from the beginning so 
much excited against St. Orpe 1 Why have I 
liot thought of seeking out the good h& himi 
At this moment his whole being seemed to me 
ennobled. 

Were but human loeings always that which 
4liey are in their best moments, then should we 
know here already on earth a kingdom of heaven, 
of beauty, and goodness. But*-! 

The redeeming of ihe forfeits, in which song 
and danos vere brohght forward, lasted till 
•upper. 

After- supper I saw Selma slowly make her 
way to the window where Erusenberg stood. 
A little while afterwards she came to me, and 
whispered joyfirily — 

*' Now have I concluded peace with Krusen- 
berg." 
" And what said you to him V* 
" I priiyed him to pardon my warmth towards 
him, but said to him at the same time what a 
painful feeling he had occasioned me, and — in 
a word, I was friendly and candid towards hipi." 
"Well, and what said hel" 
"He— what do you meant He thanked me 
and confessed his error, his thoughtlessness ; 



But, 6<^hia» how much good there is in pao 
pie." 

"Yes, now! is not that my everlasting ser- 
mon 1 But one must also be careful to call it 
forth. As one calls into the wood, so is it an- 
swered back again." 

And these were our 'faiis et gestes^' on this 
dky, whose memorandum I may not however 
clo^e, without adding to it the ' honourable men- 
tion' which, at the end of the day, my stepmoth- 
er made of my good deportment, of my looks, 
aftd my toilet. The latter part lost itself in the 
following agreeable ' dairooscuref "and in that 
dress— with thy beautiful whitearms, and pearls 
in thy brown hair, and with all this, there — thou 



didst not look as if thou wert above twenty —and 
so ^ distingue 1' and 1 assure thee, that more than 
one— um, um, um t" 

/ (modest and half curious to hear more). — 
" O my sweet mother!" 

My Stepmother. — "Um! uiil*! um! I say no- 
thing, as long— um ! um ! um !" • * ♦ 

Tke^^ofDecembv. 

FRA0MENT3 OP A CONVERSATION. 

"But tell me, Selma, how shall I explain to 
myself Flora's position between Lennartson and 
St. Orme % She really loves the first, and is be- 
trothed to him, and yet the latter has a wonder* 
ful power over her. And she— how unequal and 
strange she is towards him. Sometimes she ap- 
pears coquettish, sometimes afraid of him ; and 
at times almost hostile, then again submissive, 
nay humbfe ; then again proud — what indeed can 
be the ground of all this 1" 

Selma {yfiih a sort of anxiety). — " Ah,askme 
not ! 1 koof^ not, I understand not how that is 
but this I know, that Flora, since St. Orme's ar- 
rival, has been quite changed. Her temper has 
never been equal, and her lively imagination has 
always led her to fly from one object to another; 
but still she was in all so charjning, so pleasant, 
so amiable." 

/.— " How long has Lennartpon been betrothed 
to Floral" 

/SfeZ/wa.-r-" Rather more than a year. It oc- 
curred at the death-bed of her mother. But I 
know not why, after that, her betrothal was not , 
made known. Old General Lennartson about 
that time had a paralytic stroke, and his son 
went abroad with him in hopes of re-establishing 
his father's health. When Lennartson, a few 
months ago, returned alone, St. Orme was al- 
ready here, and Flora changed. But she her- 
self will neither speak of this, nor hear It spoken 
of. And truly this conduct which now prevails 
must soon change. It seems to me so unnatu- 
ral. I hope much from the New- Year and its 
power. Do you see how Mathilde, between King: 
Hiskia and Lord Wellington reddens already! 
And here King Ahasuerus begins to open his 
bright-blue eyes. How pleasant it will be to see 
all these in full bloom!" 

Thus my young sister sought to esqape from 
a subject which grieved her, and to forget amid 
bright pictures the dark one^. But the dark 
ones must not be so overlooked, they must be 
penetrated — made transparent if possible. I 
mean after this to keep my eyes well open. 

ne \st of January^ 18 — 

A bouquet of fresh flowers, and a cordikl 
hand-pressure from the Viking is the glad 



nay, he charged himself with so many faults, I impression which I have derived from the fore- 
Ihat I was a little bit afraid of listening to him. | noon visi^ 
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. In the Evening. 

Ready-dressed for the Exchange Ball, in 
black, with lace ; . pearls in my hair^ on my neck 
and arms. 

Be quiet, Selma dear ! Thou shouldst not 

make me vain ! Thou shouldst not mislead thy 
elder sister. 

Flora goes with * the Beauty' to the Exchange, 
and makes her toilet with her. I am nol in 
good spirits, and I fancy that I shall have no 
pleasure. But still, however, a quiet observer 
need not experience any annoyance, when she 
herself will not play any part. It is now more 
than ten years since I saw the world in a New- 
Year's Assembly in Stockholm. How will it 
now appear to me 1 ' AlUms et voyons /' 

The 2nd. ' 

Let us now relate something of the Exchange 
Ball. When we entered the large, magnificent- 
ly-lighted saloon (we came rather late), the up- 
per, that is to £^y, the aristocratic part, was 
filled. My stepmother nevertheless steered our 
way there, and said cheerfully to us, * O we cer- 
tainly shall find seats !' But the.* honourables' 
sate like stone-houses on their seats; and at 
Selma's earnest and whispered prayers her 
mother desisted from all attempts to unsettle 
these ladies. Thus we described, with all dig- 
nity, a hal^circle; and amid the most courteous 
greetings, we made our retreat towards the low- 
er regions of the saloon, where we obtained pla- 
ces near the door. Now entered Count G^llen- 
lof s brilliant group, accompanied by the Silfver^ 
ling family. As they paused for a moment at 
the entrance, in order to obtain a view of the sa- 
loon, my stepmother arose to speak to the 
Countess, but she turned herself away with a 
short and oold salutation, and then floated past 
Qs with her splendid train, which seemed not to 
observe us the very least in the world. IVIy step- 
mother seated herself, evidently mortified and 
wounded. Selma was so too, for hep mother's 
sake, and said in a tone of vexation, " How stu- 
pid they are !" 

A comel-lik(> appearance now suddenly mov- 
ed through the • um. It was Flora and her sis- 
ter, accompau id by gentlemen. ' They were 
both of them dazzlingly beautiful, and dressed 
with the utmost elegance. Flora nodded gaily 
Co us, and followed her sister up the room, where 
they found places near the Gyllenlofs, who had 
taken seats near the. platform, which was ar- 
ranged for the royal family. Selma looked 
after Flora, an4 tears came involuntarily into 
her eyes. We sate . tolerably forlorn, among 
quite unknown people. My stepmother looked 
•quite troubled, and 1 felt myself really depressed 
lot her sake. Then my young sister took heart, 
and began to introduce to me, in her lively man- 
ner, those who were arriving and those who had 
already arrived. My stepmother on this cheered 
ap, and was challenged by me to shew now 
also her great knowledge of the world and of 
mankind. 

In the mean time we fell into discourse with a 
charming young girl, who appeared very zealous 
to jeam something of the peat world about her, 
which she now saw for the first time. This 
charming young person amused us with her live- 
liness, and the naive candour with which she 
communicated to us her great fear that this 
evenine she should not dance a single dance, as 
she had scarcely any acquaintance here, and be- 
sides this, was 80 strange and so bashful in the 



world, and so on. She would however console 
herself for sitting the whole evening, if she could 
only see the royal family; but somebody had 
just now told her that perhaps they might not be 
at the ball. And she had promised her little 
sisters to wake them when. she came home, and 
tell them about the princess and the young prin- 
ces. Her fear was soon changed into the most 
lively delight, as the royal Aamberlains shewed 
themselves, and every body in the saloon rose to 
salute the Clueen, who, with the Crown-prince, 
the Crown-princess, and the two eldest princes, 
Carl and Gustav, accompanied by a brilliant 
train, entered the saloon, and amid kindly greet- 
ings went across the room, to take their seats'on 
the platform. And now we rejoiced ourselves, 
Selma and I, tp have been near the door, where 
we coukl observe the royal family so well. 

Selma's liew little friend was quite charmed, 
and gave her heart immediately to the Prince 
Gustav ; whilst Selma said, jestingly, that she 
had chosen Prince Carl B^t the favpurite of her 
heart. ' 

Scarcely had the royal family seated them^ 
selves, when the Gyllenlofs party fell into con^ 
versation with the royal attendants. Young Si|f- 
verling paid attention to the young ladies of the 
court. 

Slowly now began the quadrille to form itsslf 
at the upper end of the saloon. The royal cham- 
berlains nad gone round, and given out gracious 
invitations in the name of the illustrious guests. 
Now the Crown-princess, majestic and glittering 
with jewels, was seen to open the quadrille with 
Bake^N., a little, stout old man, whose good- 
tempered polite behaviour . shewa? how easily 
true moral education effaces eyery distinction 
in all, even in the greatest diffe^nee of ranks. 

The Crown-prince danced with a young lady 

of the citizen class; and Prince Carl with , 

our little new friend, who had feared so mUch 
that this evening she should not dance at all, 
and who now, on the hand of the young prince, 
beamed with the charm of youth and innocent 
lovely delight. 

She was pointed out as the eldest^aughter of 

thQ wholesale dealer M . In my own mind 

I saw her thinking, ' what will my sisters say to 
thisr 

Lennartson danced with Flof^, Selma with 
Felix Delphin; and as I now saw my step- 
mother again more satisfied and drawn into 
conversation by a lady of condition, I began to 
cfee more freely my eyes , and ears, that I might 
sreize upon and collect whatever the occasion of- 
fered. 

The ball was beautifol"; the wodd^ thought I,^ 
tolerably like what I had seen it almost a ebzen 
years before; old acquaintance wefe, for the 
most part, like themselves also.. Time had 
merely wandered with light footsteps over most 
countenances, and had dug in a few wrinkles. 
Upon two faces only with which 1 was acquaint- 
ed, I saw written a marked history-^-a develop- 
ment; the one for good, and the other for bad. 
For the rest, I saw many agreeable forms 
among 'the young of both sexes; People say 
that ugliness and stupidity vanish more and 
more out of the world. Good luck to the jour-- 
ney! 

To the right of me I heard the two young Brs^ 
vanders in quiet conversation together, and heardt 
one of them say, — 

'< N« I a thousand devils take and bioil me^^ 
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And the other replied,— 

«* O ! tbe deril Icicb mel the deHl fai hell fetch 

met*' 

And the first coDtinued,— 

*' Nu, sevvn thous.iad (uns caise my soul !" 

Antl the other chimed IR,-^ 

" Yes, the devil leich and govern me !" 

An utd, well-dre&sed gvotleman, with a soiiie- 
what twrcastic look, now came ap to the speak- 
erN, and wished them, with a smile, * good 
•peed.' 

On my left hand I heard Hilda and Tilda 
Enget talking aboat the ^enilemen who had just 
been conver.Ning, thus. Hilda said, — 

" Ah 1 he is 8o»weei, Axel Brevander, with his 
handsome eyes and his little pointed beard. 
UeHvensi how sweet he is!" 

Tilda. " And his brother there ! he is accord- 
ing to njy lasie no less sweet. . ' And how he 
waltzes! Ctuite divine! He hfts engaged me 
for the second waltz I Ah ! he is tsuch a sweet 
fellowl" 

Hilda and Tilda together. "Ah, they are so 
sweei, so sweet, so sweet !" 

Oh I thought I, we have not yet got rid of the 
Vgiy and the stupid ! . 

1 was interrupted in my obNerva lions by a mid- 
-dle-aged lady of a lively aftd goodly exterior; 
who saluted nte with a friendly zeal, and taking 
my hand, exclaiiiied, — 

"Ah! my best M<«da — Miss — Mrs. — pardon 
me ; ( have forgotten the title. I wish you a g<iod 
new year! How chfarmtn^; it is to >ee Mada — 
Miss — home again. And how may be the sweet 
Lady-District-Goverbess — 1 mean Miss— «4 mean 
your Honour's Lady stepmother 1" 1 was con- 
scious that 1 very well knew the person who 
thus addressed me, but i eouk) not at the mo- 
ment recal to mihd either her name or ran^, and 
-herelbre, in consequence of the inco nprebensi- 
blt'etiquette of our social intercourse. I (bund it 
impos>ible to address her as '^n or she. I was 
therefore in the greatest perplexity ,-as she seem- 
ed so certain of bur perfect acquaintance. 
Whilst 1 secretly vexed myself about this defect 
ancfbad cnsiom among us, I seized upon, as it 
seemed to me, the brilliant idea of calling my 
imknown acquaintance * Your honour.' At this 
she looked somewhat confounded, and our con- 
▼ersaiion fell, as it were, to the ground, till the 
Signora Luna, who had now 6iMshed her at- 
tendance on the Glneen, came to us^ and after 
iuiving given me a hearty shake of the hand, ad- 
dressed my great personnge thus : •' Ah, good 
day to you, Provostcss R. ! A good new year to 
you I How is the Provost 1" 

" I thank you, my gracioa^. Baronc — or Coani- 
'ess, who are so goixl as to ask. I hope the 
Bare — 1 would say Count-^p/irtlon me," I am so 
unlucky as never to remember titles and names. 
Is it not Countess that I should say V* 

" Coijid we not simply address one another as 
ytm?" asked Signora Luna, smiling, "we then 
should sret rid of a deal of embarrassment; and, 
as vou know, Kellgren says, *ihe simpler the 
better.'" 

"Ah, if that could but be!" exclaimed the 
f*rovostess, brightening up, "that would really 
he a blessed thing! For me evpecially, who 
have so wretched a memorv and am so mortified 
(D be diseourteotts. But could one really do 
hot" 

" i see nothing in the world which can hinder 
H," aas wired *oar ladv oi the bri^fht eyes,' ^if 
we the Provostesses, the Baronesses^ the Coont- 



etees, and ladfes of all degrees, determined ftc^^ 
carry it through. For yon know, indeed, that 
Qod wills what the women will. Is it not ^ 
my best Chief Master ot the Ceremonies V* con- 
tinned she, tnniing herself to the ornate old gen- 
tleman jtist meniiotieti, "does it not seem to yon, 
A!tr. Chief Master oi' the Ceremonies, that Mr., 
the Chief Master of the Cereinbnies himself, 
end we all should have an easier lifie of it here 
in dweden, if we, like all polished nations, 
availed ourselves of the manner of addressing 
one another whicii dur language offeVs os; if we 
employed our hone^l Swedish y&it, instead of 
these everlasting titles'? h actually frightens 
me from talking with the * Mr. Chiei" Master of 
the Ceremonies,* when 1 bethink me that 1 must 
address Mr. the Chief Master of the Ceremonies 
with the title of Mr. the Chief Master of the 
Ceremonies, and that it can return every minnte 
and hinders iill that uhich these Masters of the 
Ceremonies ought to do for my tongue and my 
meaning. And now 1 promise to talk no more 
with 'a Mr. Chief Master of the Ceremonies^ un- 
less the Mr. Chief Master of the Ceremonies 
gives me leave to address the "Mr. Chief Master 
of the Ceremonies with a simple you^ aod that I 
can hear the Mr. Chief Master of the Ceremo- 
nies address me in the same style." 

•*You are perfectly right, my gracious one," 
smiliiigly replied ihe'poliie old gentleman, "and 
if you can makeyourpropoeiiion general amongst 
mankind, you will have rendered a great service 
lo Sweden. I really cannot conceive why at 
Court ami in society we should be less European 
than in the Swedish academy, where we with 
the greatest freedom address each other with 
i/rm^ a Word which is of equally good tone and 
Idas an equnlly fine sound as the l^renchman's 
vtmsy fhe Englishman's yo«, the German's 5fe, 
and the de of our Scandinavian brothers." 

" That is excellent !" exclaimed Signora Lnna. 
" Thns then we make a contract on this New 
Year's-day to introduce you into our social and 
every-day life, and a new and better time shaft 
thereby arrive, both for speech and writing in 
Sweden. Let me now present to yoa these two 
ladies, my very good friends ; I do not tell yon 
whether they be ladies x)r Mrs. unly, bat that 
they are very charming people, and you shall 
adtlress them with ^,- and they shall address 
you with^^tt likewise. Now I leave you to 
make a nearer relationship through pro and 
con." 

And we talked together, and it went ofif bolK 
easily and well. >The nimbleiand the light in out 
new nomenclature, as it were, gave wings to the 
Conversation, and I found the Chief Master 'of 
the Ceremonies one of the most interesting old 
gentlemen and the Provostess bne of the nsost 
excellent and most lively Provostesses in the 
worM. 

The dancilisr in the mean lime went on, bat 
as is usual at these New- Year assemblies, with- ^ 
out any particujar life. People collect here 
rather ito see and be seen; ratner lo.greet»one 
another with *a happy New Yelar!' and to chat- 
ter with one another, father than to dance. To- 
wards eleven the rc^al party went out into the 
lars:e ante-room on the right, to receive and t» 
reply to the compliments of the diplomatic 
corps. When they a«aih entered the saloon 
ihev began to make the great round of it, and I 
actually pitied them for (he many unmeaning 
words which thev mvst address to and hear 
from the many hundreds of people unknown to 
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I (tern. Tat ite . 

wleadid lo loak at Ttee gorgeovs drsss of the 
itueen (she was aUnosc cuveied with jewels) 
and her eoQiteuus. deineaiKMM' aeeasipDed deep 
bom and cai't8ej&; people ioolied up with so 
much plea^Mire la the sigft aod noNe ngares ^^f 
Ihe Cio«o>pfmecs9 and her hfusbaod, and oo- 
todjr Doticec^ withoat joy and hope, the ivo 
Touog Uitt^gPowD slender priooes; the one so 
hruwa and laanky, the other (a fr and mild, and 
bmb with the bloom of nbspotled youth upon 
their fresh coon tenanoes. ' 

Mf eye, however, riveted itself especially 
Rpoo the Crownrpriacess. I remember su well 
li/W I Raw ber twenty jrears a«:o«(ifihe her entry 
as bride iato Suickhulm; how I saw her silting 
ja the gilded coach with transpaieni ^rlass win^ 
dows; the delicate figure in a dress of silver 
gauze, a crown, of jewels on her head, with 
cheeks so rosy aod eyes so heavenly i liie, so 
beaiaiBS, greeting the people who. 'filled the 
aiieeis and hoiises^ and thnrnged tbemaelves 
aiouod her carHcige, and with an nn'eeasinf? 
peel of shouted huzzas .saluted in her the youfi<r 
kvely hope of the eonoiry. She w«s the sun of 



waa haaatlfiil jhmI |.Gy»aalifis a9 ifatfock hf a aaddan Hf^t, baiu 



feeaed op to us wuh the waraMsc friendships and 
invited as at .last to join their p^rty. (Beats 
were procured for os near t»ie pidtform; we 
niBst of necessity follow them op the sotlouo. 
My stepmother, always suun reconciled, hUoW' 
ed. herself to l« persuaded; we w«m*— we a«^ 
rivedrrrtke SillVerliugs tbond us to he iheif 
equals, and we had seats. My stepmother hul 
a deal ol' politeness and many welcomes tu ai|r 
swef. Selma declined three iovitotions to daaoa 
with the young Silfverlings, and J now omlai^ 
stood what shfe meant Jby spasmodic acquaim* 
ances. 

Shortly afterwards, when the n>yal party ha4 
left the assembly, we left it also. I'he onlbrtu- 
oate philoso) bet^ had iurgotien flora's over*shuea^ 
at which Flora was very angry and unhappy. 
Selma prayed^ her warmly to take iiers, anii 
Flora did soafier some opposition. LennaasGa 
seemed hurt and 'dtspieasfxi at this; u.y step* 
mother uneasy. Coniniry to all my pra^efs, I 
coiMd not induce Selma to make use of aiine. 

We were ktpt for a good while stHndii>g ii| 

the lobby by (be crush ol people. Lefioartsoa 

all eyes, and the sun o(' heaven looked oin in Uhrew his di>ak before S^m«'» leet, aodobli^^ed 



pomp above her. Cert^inlv^ the he^rt of the. 
)uun^ priocesvs most have beaten hi^h ?t this 
auiversal homage o( love and jov — at this tri- 
amphal procession into the coUBtry--*ii^ the 
hearts of the people^ Life has out many mo- 
aaents oC sach intense splendf Hir. 

Signora Lun:a has told me,th'irwhen lowsrds 
the end of the procession ib rough the city, the 
princely bride came before the roy»l castle, and 
the carriage drove thonderiit? throneh the hi'eh 
arehed aateway, she suddenly bowed her head. 
When she Miised it again her eves were full of 
twrs-^wiib still deYotion, entered she her futnw 
babitatJon. 

1 thought of. all Ibis .as the myal train ap- 

CMched us by degrees. I thought how the 
pes which the y«ion|E princess had then 
awakened, were ftillilled; bow her lite since 
then had passed; thought bow she had wbfked 
OQ iti qqiet givatoess,. as wif<$ and molber-»-as 
the protectress of noble mnnnerRr-^as the pro- 
Uiiiter of indiwtry-**«s the helper of the poor and 
•ofleringi as. she now .^ood there an hon<mr to 
her peligtoo^ to the lail^ where she was born^ 
tp the people who now eallegfl her theirs,^aad f 
loved and bomiu red her froas^ the d#pth<9 of my 
lieart. I thought that f saw ip bar large esti^res- 
civa eyes that she Celt the annoyanee of the 
empty seeches whicl^ sKl had to ra^ke and to 
bear, and it seemed to me absurd, that merelv 
for the sake of etiqneue, that noi one cordial 
word should this evening reach her e^n I 
therefore let my heart emaneipata ibself, and 
greeted her with a 'God blkw yW H'ghnessI* 
The lars:e eyes lo<»ked at me with som^ am ze- 
meot, whieh however now to«k a c«lonnns' of 
friendship, as she, pleasantly greetiag us, past by 
and p .used at Selmri, whom .she kuew,and with 
whom '^he spokf* with the utmost fr-mili-'riiy for 
some time, pleased, as it seemed, with the grace, 
(hi and easv mnnner of ro<^ yonnff s'»t. r. The 
Gtneen and mv stennKHher spoke French to- 
feiber, as if they had been vonthfHl acqnnint. 
ance. The Or«»wn- prince talked with Lennnrt- 
aon, who now for some time h»d i'dned himself 
tons. AH this prodnced a somewhat imporCart 
halt of the my»t train^ and its delay wiib ns 
drew all eyes, with a certain cnriosity, upon a^. 
Scarcely had the royal futrty left as when the 



her lo^sei them upon it, that she might nut suffbr 
from standing unoif the cold Boot;. His anxietfi^ 
c: lied forth the oateful, envious erpressiou initt 
Flora's eves. St. Orme observed her quite 
calmly, while he shewed himself veiy poHtc to- 
wards her. He gave her his arm, LeiinaitsiMi 
eonducied my stepmother, fhevGhambeilain me; 
Here came we in eollisiob with Aunt PeodelfekL 
;wh<^ ID an aOeeted and lurdial manaw, saidhal^ 
aWud t«> Flora^-. / 

Now, my sweet friend, when may oae c<Mi* 
glRtulate y«m, if I imay ask V* 

Flora assumed ao astooislied and uiifri«o<H|r 
lcH»k— biH St. Orme viawered laughing ; *• quits 
certainly in the next new ytarV* LennarteaA 
on this,' looked at him with aa inquiring acA 
sharp glanoi. St. Orme looked another vajHk 
Flora seemed (o sat her teeth totetbiftr.'. Aaot 
Pendelfelt tareed herself tipw to Sekma aiiA 
Felix, as it seemed, with a similar qocaliof^ 
which Selma sought earnestly to avoid, and 
begged Felix to go forward. At that moment 
the.throng c^ peopla opened itself, and we were 
at liberty. In the Xrarriage, ray stepmother i^hJt 
f ernulated each other in wrapping Selooa's feci 
up in onr shawls and cloaks. 

At homa, and daring a light supper, we were 
all again ki good humour, and amiis<^ ourselves 
with projecting all kinds of improbal le pi. ins for 
the future. We latighed a deal ; hut at a whi;^ 
perof St. Ofiae'8,Flofa became suddealygkiomjf 
and grave. At the same time I was »w re o| 
telegraphic signs .between my uncle and my 
sjepioothjer, which pot me soniwhrt out c»f tem^ 
P^, and as we were about to part on this finil 
nj»y of the vear, <.everal of us were soaiething 
out of hamoar ; but Selma, good and joyoa^, aii4 
full ol j'jke, preyei^led aJI vaxatious stiffhess^aiid 
amid rrerry " happv wishes," we said to each 
o*.ber " good night !" 

And thu^ is it in our life — In our hmAe here in 
the North we live much with, and among ona 
another, where not onfrequently the na friendly 
is excited, we are disturbed and put into "'1| 
humour," and must eodeavonr asntia *a heal ih-a 
at homo and in ourselves; since we do not he»s 
find this out of ourselves, as in the rich Ponili, 
Therpfofe it is so-heautif«',whei> a tOliaof I »v« 

wodm SMS throHcb tl^e temN Uk^« Iwj^aoiii. 
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Then the diasdninces die away by degrees, and 
He can say in peace to one another and to me — 
.*• Good night r 

Thelih, 

Good morning, life! A lovely, bright day. 
snow Ues upon the southern monntaios, and 
shines dazzliDgly white against the clear blue 
horizon. Yet it is not very cold, and the sun 
bathes with a flood of light, palaces and cottages, 
waves and shore, men, animals, and statues. 
Sea-swallows, shining white, awing themselves 
over the Nordstream, where the water of the 
lake, with its thirteen hundred islands, breaks 
into the salt sea, and foamingly intermingles with 
its waters. 

This stream piays a part in my life. Its roar- 
ing is my cradle song of an evening, when I rest 
upon my bed. In the morning it affords me my 
bathing water, and, bv its wild fresh odour, by 
its strengthening cold, awakens feelings of the 
life by the Kautua stream ; feelings fresh with 
youth, full of life's enjoyment. In its voyaging 
waves I see the first glimmer of light, when 1 
firom my window salute the new day. 

Light! water! these primeval giAs of the 
Creator to earth, which still to-day are here for 
ail mankind. Why do we not acknowledge 
more your power of blessing 1 W hy are we not 
baptized every day by you to new life, and 
courage, and gratitude 'i 

I have stood at my open window, and with 
full respiration have drunk in thefiesh air, which, 
together with the sunshine,. streams into my 
chamber. I have had joyful thoughts. 

I remember the Polish nobles, who in the past 
summer vi^ted Sweden, and what was their 
peculiar feeling of esteem for this country. 

"A country never conquered by a foreign 
power J a people who through their own strength 
nave asserted their own independence!" said 
they, with an expression of pleasure and melan- 
choly, (melancholy over their own poor father- 
land.) And I softly sang from Malmstrdm's 
beautiful warm song, " The Fatherland," words 
which oAen come into my thoughts, and sang 
them with love. 

Thou poor, thou sterile Swedish earth, 
Shall famine cast thee down ? 

* * * * 

Thou honour>crowned Fatherland, 
Wherp old sea-marks abide ; ^ 

Thou lofty cliff-encircled strand, 
Washed by the faithful tide.— 

Thou joyous home, thou peaceful shore, 

God stretched in love and pleasure o^er 

Thee his Almighty hand ! 

I thought also on my own, now so happy in- 
dependence. O freedom ! how charming is the 
enjoyment of thee after long years of captivity. 
^ Thus thought I on something which is dear to 
me, and which remains ever more sure. I feel 
that I am come into an ever-improving, a more 
and more harmonious relationship to my fellow- 
creatures. Since it has become light in my 
own soul, and I am by this means come more 
" into equipoise " in life ; since I am at peace 
with myself; no longer hotly wishing to please 
others, and no longer seeking so much fdr their 
approbation and their love — since that time I 
please them much more, and find in them much 
greater pleasure. Since I have, above all things, 

seen both in man and woman human kind, 

and to this have spoken, I have towards mankind, 
and mankind has towards me, a certain tkou 
affinity of feeling, a certain relationship, as of 
the children of one parent, which has opened oar 



sonti to eaeh other, and has beautified life, fti 
one word, I acknowledge ever more intelligibly 
that human love is my proposition. 

Two people come m this way nearer and 
nearer to my heart, Selmaand V/^ihilm Brenner, 
my young sister and— my friend. S-jlma makes 
me happy by her tenderness, by her joyous har- 
monious being. She has at once laid aside the 
scornful mask, which disfigured her pure features^ 
and her natural wit appears to me on that ac- 
count only the more agreeable. Satire may play 
even upon the lips of an angel, and even the 
meny and witty may be hand-maids in the 
house of our Lord. Does He not let this be 
seen in nature % Scatters He not over field and 
wave, among clouds and stars, millions of jovfhl 
sallies and rich bursts of laughter, which lignten 
forth both in sunny and gloomy hours, and enli- 
ven the spirits of his creatures? 

Wilhelm Brenner, the Viking why do I 

feel at thoughts of him as it were a sunshine in 
my heart 1 Love, however, it is not, that I know 
decidedly; but my acquaintance with him gives 
me joy. 

Latterly t have often seen him, and feel myself 
always well in mood when I am near him. I 
talk to him willingly of my Finnish fatherlands 
of the wild natural characteristics of Aura ; oi 
its peculiar people and manners; its strange 
m}rtno]ogical songs and legends, with magic arts 
and powerful primeval vron'oa — the keys to the 
being of things — of my own first childhood on 
its foaming pearl-rich streams, in the shade of 
its alders. 

How kindly, nay, how willingly he listens to 
me r how well he replies to my thoughts, my 
feelings^now seriously, now gently * jesting I 
Many times I request that he should call forth 
some remembrances out of his restless life, pic- 
tures of another climate, of seas and wilderness- 
es, of glowing Africa and strange Egypt ; scenes 
from the battle-fields around Atlas. It is rare 
that he will relate anything of this ; but how 
curiously and desiringly do I not then listen ! 
These pictures are so grand, and I acknowledge 
something grand also in the nature which has 
conceived them. 

And what leeling is it indeed which leads the 
Viking to seek so openly and so cordially inter- 
course with mel Lovel ^o! I do not think 
so ; and will not think so ; at least not in the sense 
in which people generally accept this word. 
The tolerably current pretence, that man and 
woman only under thi^influence of this feeling 
approach one another cordially, is not just. 
They seek, they need one another because they 
admire a peculiar kind of excellence in each 
other. He finds in her the inspirations of life, 
she sees her world illuminated in him ; and thus 
they find, through one another, the harmony of 
life, the fulness of life. . 

This I have thought to-day by my clear heav- 
en, by clear, fresh air. 

The horizon of the family has exhibited itself 
to the New Year pretty free from clouds. My 
stepmother is entirely in good humoui' amid a 
host of New- Year's visits, which drop in every 
day. This has prevented her and me from clash- 
ing together in any important quarrel ; yet since 
the emancipation-question we have been rather 
more ceremonious towards each other, and my 
stepmother seems to suspect tricks and uneasy 
machinations under many of my entirely inno- 
cent assertions. 
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The 11^ 

St. Orme comes hither sometimes early in the 
morning, and desires to speak alone with my 
stepmother. She al ways looks disturbed at this ; 
and when she returns from these conferences, 
Q^e is always annoyed and uneasy till some new 
impression removes this. I suspect that their 
private conversations have reference to money 
which St. Orme borrows. May the good-nature 
of my stepmother not bring her into embarrass- 
ment. I have heard thatwhtt«h is bad spoken 
of St. Orme's affairs, of his life and connexions. 
Felix also may be misled by St. Orme's soph- 
^isms, and by the example of his friends, the 
Rotchenfelts, into evil ways. I have spoken 
with Brenner of m^ suspicions respecting St. 
Orme ; but the Vikmg takes the field for him, 
and is, since his residence in Paris, under obli- 
gations to him, which makes him unwilling to 
believe anything bad about him. 

Tke 13a 

My bad suspicions hav6 their entirely good, 
or 1 will say, bad foundation. Helfrid Rit- 
tersvard wrote a note to Selma this morning, 
wherein she asked a loan of fifty rix-doUars. 
She needed this sum, in order to pav the pension 
of her youngest brother, and should be able to 
repay it in two months. With eyes flashing with 
desire to gratify Helfrid's wish, Selma shewed 
the letter to her mother,- and prayed her to ad- 
vance the desired sum, which she had not now 
herself. 

"With infinite pleasure, my beloved child!" 
exclaimed my stepmother, who is always ready 
to give J hastened to her writing-desk, and open- 
ed the drawer where she usually keeps money ; 
but suddenly she appeared to recoHfct sooie- 
thing, and turned pale. . She took out a purse, 
which a few days before was full of heavy silver- 
pieces, put in her hand instinctively, but drew 
out merely a few rix-dollars. A painful confu- 
sion painted itself on her countenance, as she 
said almost stammering, **Ah! I have not — I 
cannot now ! St. Orme has borrowed all my 
money. He promised to bring it me back again 
in a few days, but — in the mean time — how shall 
W€ manage it 1" 

My stepmother had tears in her eyes; and 
her troubled appearance, her pale cheeks — I 
sprang immediately up to my chamber, and 
came down again quickly with a few canary- 
birds (so my stepmother and Selma in their merry 
way, call the large yellow bank-bills ; whilst the 
others, just according to their look, and their 
value, have the names of other bii;dsY 

Selma embraced me, and dancea for joy at 
the sight of the yellow noteSf But my stepmo- 
ther took them with a kind of embarrassment— 
a dissatisfied condescension, which somewhat 
grieved me. She promised that I should soon 
receive back the bills. And if I "must borrow 
from her, I might be sure that," and so on. 
' Her coldness cooled me. In the mean time 
we governed the state together in the afternoon, 
and handled *the system,* and other important 
things, I will not venture to say exactly accord- 
ing to what system, if not — according to the 
system of confusion. My thoughts were in 
another direction. They followed Felix and 
Selma. He seemed to wish to speak to her 
alone, and she seemed on the contrary to wish 
to avoid him, in which also she succeeded. 

Tke lUh. 

To-day Felix came hither early in the fore- 
noon. I was alone with Selma, in the inner 



ante-room. She was attending to her flowerfl 
at the window. After a conversation of a few 
minutes with me, Felix approached her. Selma 
went to the other window ; Felix followed. Sel- 
ma would have escaped into the other room, 
when Felix placing himself in the door-way, 
barred her progress and exclaimed beseech- 
ingly, 

"No I now Selma can no longer avoid me t 
Give me a moment's conversation, if you do not 
wish that I should be altogether desperate.'' 

A deep crimson overspread Selma's count&i 
nance; a feeling of anguish seemed to seize 
upon her soul ! but she struggled with herself, 
and whilst she looked down at a monthly rose, 
which she held in her hand, she seemed to wait 
for that whichFelix had to say to her. I thought 
I saw that I ought to go, and leave the two 
young people to explain themselves to each 
other, and-^I went, but not without secret difrr 
quiet. 

In the saloon I found my stepmother in secret 
conference with the Chamberlain. She looked, 
more Mettemich-like than ever. I made ae 
though I noticed nothing, and went up to mr 
chamber, when I soon received a visit from Hek 
frid Rittersvard. And out of this visit came 
quite unexpectedly a confidence which— 
Now, now, my gracious diplomatic Lady Step* 
mother, I^can also have my state secrets. To 
my Diary, however, I can very well confide,, 
that Helfrid Rittersvard, after much considera- 
tion* and after much anxiety and pain, had yield- 
ed to the faithful devotion and prayers of Al(^ 
Sparrskdld, and had promised to belong to him 
whenever their personal circumstances allow of 
a union. This may, it is true, withdraw itself 
to a great distance. Before Sparrskdld gets his 
company it is not to be thought of, and CaptaiQ 
Rumler, his superior, remains probably yet a 
long time in his post as head of tne company. 

Helfrid was uneasy, and wished to knowfronx 
me whether she had done well or ^ ill. I said 
*well," and that made her happy. 

It was two hours before I could- again visi^ 
Selma. As I came into the ante-room where I 
had left her, it was empty, but I saw that some 
one had lain upon the sofa, and had supported 
their, head upon the soft pillow. I picked up a 
few fallen rose-leaves, and saw in their bright-* 
red bosom shining tears. Uneasy in mind, I 
went farther and sought for Selma. I found her 
in her chamber. 

Hei i3yes gleamed as they were wont to do 
when she weeps, and sighs heaved her breast. 
She soon opened her heart to my tenderly-anx- 
ious questions, and I learned her secret feelings 
and thoughts. 

Felix had reproached Selma with the coolness 
and unfriendliness which she had shewn to him 
for some time ; had told her that this made him 
unhappy, that he should be lost if she were not 
different towards him. He confessed his weak- 
ness of charactei^-his folly— but Selma could 
save him if she would, could make of him a 
worthy, happy man. He prayed that she would 
confer her hand upon him, and make that reality 
at which they had so long played. As Selma'a 
husband Felix would be quite another kind of 
person. " Ah !" continued Selma, " he spoke so 
beautifully and so warmlyof that which I might 
be to him, and of what he himsel/ could and would 
be, that I had not the heart to withstand hi9 
prayers and promises. But I set fast a lime of 
trial for him, after which — ^ — I hay^ «l:>ii«:)« 
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liked Pellx ; he has a good heart, and bo many 
amiable qaalttieft; bat be is weak, and for nonoe 
years, since he has been of age, be has Hhewn him- 
self ho triftiog, so little to be trasted I^We hare 
heea so dissatisfied with him. Bin be cai> 
^haiif e, he eaa become better, aB4 then-—" 

** Then yoa wili make him haopy, Selmat' 

"Yes!" ' 

"And you weep 1" . 

" Yes ! 1 know not whr." 

" 1 do no( believe it of Felix, that he wouU, 
MM it were, take your Teetti^sS) by storm.*' 

" Oh, that he certainly will not. Bnt he thinks, 
perhaps, that I love him more than I reallr do: 
and taat only temper in me, or his fickle beha- 
Tiour occasioned my coolness. From oar child- 
liood ap wards it has been a sort of undemtood 
Ihiog in oar families, that we were to be mar- 
ited, and ipre were looked upon as alaiost lle- 
tn>thed. Felix has always wished for this union , 
my mother the same, and I have bad nothing 
against it till i teamed to become better ac- 

r listed with myself. 1 now know very welt 
t I can never love Felix properlv, because I 
aannot highly esteem him, as I will aad most 
iughly esteem my h sband ; but — " 

" Bat what, my sweet Selma 1" 

" If I can make bitn and others happy, theit— 
aeither shall I myself be unhappy. And then— 
Ood will give me, perhaps, a child, which 1 can 
love, and in which I can have pleasuxc in the 
workl" 

With this Selma wept quite soAly, leaning on 
my shoulder. 

l wished to know what Selma had aetoally 
promised to young Delphin. 

" I have prayed him," replied she, " for one 
whole yearnot to speak of his love, hut to prove 
It to me in aerioos and behaviour. Should 1 be 
in this mafttter convinced that his inclination to- 
wards me is actually as great as he aajrs, then 1 
will, when the year of trial is orer, consent to 
be his brkle. That 1 have promiaed. Felix de- 
sires now nothing more ; he mfed only for a 
ring, which he might wear < a his hand as a me- 
norial of this hour and ijf his promise. I gave 
him the ring with the sapphire. He was so hap- 
|nr, so glad ! Ah. Sophia ! I o^ust he happy too, 
since I have done thai which is right, and have 
perhaps saved a human bdng," 

And again Selma's eyes beamed with pure 
joy, although Ihniqgh a base of tears. I rejoi> 
eed heartily in her prudence and goo<lnesH, but 
still felt mj^elf quite mdancholy on her account. 

Ti? 186k. 

" Invited out for the whole week !" With 
Hiese words my stepmother met me this morn- 
ing, and her countenance shewed an incelligihie 
pbrasttie through an assumed light veil of well 
bred wearine^is and tedium of the world ! I ex- 
hibited not the least sorrow, especially as 1 saw 
mv stepmother and the two young (girls taken 
up in the highest degtee with the thoughts and 
iHisiness of the toilet, f feel myHelf fortunate to 
«Kcape these molesiarinns, and that I can stay at 
home, Mv !<iepmother persuaded me, indeed, 
a very littte ** to go with thensL" But it is not 
In right earnest. 

7V31.f«. 

Among all these dimipatiens, which reign in 
Hhe hou<<e; amid aM those heautifiil toilets and 
'artificial flowerx^^aml all these so-railed pleas- 
ares, still strange symptoms break fnrth, which 
testify of the voleaaie soil upon which thev 



Flora has been for several days as changeanle 
in her temper as in her dresN ; and it has seemed- 
10 me, as if she by tnese changes endeavow^ 
merely to tetter Lennartsoo's atteniion, or mom 
correctly, to charm him, and his eye tollows bet 
too with atteniion, but rather with the graviiy of 
the otuierver than with the expression of the en- 
raptured lover. It seems to me sometimes, as if 
with all these diaages of Flora's, he asked, 
* which is the truel* and so ask I also; becauNe, 
whilst she evidently endeavours CO draw Len^ 
oarthun to hersell, she disdains not several by- 
conquests, and keeps these up also with her 
charms and her eadeavoors. St. Orme plays 
the while an apparently indifierem part, but is 
ciAen betrayed by his crafty glance. He watches 
her secretly. 

Among the pictures in the inner ante- room, 
(here is a beantitul portrait of Beatrice Cenci. 
ifie unlbrtuDate fratricide. To-day Flora stimd- 
befi>re it, and observed it long, sunk in silent 
thought. I looked at'her, tor she was beautiful, 
as she stood here' with an Undine-garland of 
coral and white water-lilies in her brown hair, 
and ia a dress of that chaojeleon-like cUangingw 
coloured mat« ^al, which in this year is so much 
the mode. All at once she broke silence, and 
said — 

" Can yoo tell me, wise Philosophia I why I 
find plea.'^ure in this picture; in studying this 
Beatrice Cei ci 1" 

'* Probably because she is so touchiogly beai^- 
tiful," said 1. 

"No! bat for this, because she was so fifm 
and determ iced. Such people refresh the minci — 
especially, m hen we are disgusted bv the unde- 
ciaed, wenk, characterless people, who are now 
so aband; ct in the world. What think you of 



" 1 deplete her from my whole heart. It must 
be boFTibie to hate the author^f one's own life" 

"Yes, indeed, horrible!" interrupted Ftont 
warmly. " Yes, it is horrible to bate one's pa- 
rents, but horrible also, if one were compelled la 
despise il em." 

Flora « ith this hid her f ice m her hands. 1 
looked -M her with astonishment and [ 

" Ah 1" continued she with excitement, 
Qo one say that it is a matter of indifieremes 
what Mng is sung beside a child's cradle; it 
sounds through his whole life. Lennartson, 
Selma, why are they so good, sso whtdly &;ood; 
and I, why am I sol— And yet,— Sophia ! 1 ana 
no orriinary pei«oo!" 

I was silent, and Flora continued, while she 
looked sharply at me, — 

" I know thiat you never can like me, and ihafr 
you never did me justice,- but still you will oo|. 
say that I am Mitmiinary person." 

" Extraonlinary and beautifully gifted Rrey<>a 
in all things," replied I, "but perhaps you dSM 
in reality less extraordinary thuU you fancy 
vouiseU'to be. Fur the ies»t, dear Fluia, i c<ia- 
uoi judiiie you, because 1 do not yei kuuw yuu. 
YtHi are often jmi unlike yonrsell^vou . *«•, o - Ut 
yon were not one, but two— nay, several per* 
sons." 

»' Nor am I m« person !" replied Flora ; " \ 
have a double being, one good, apd one had, that 
a Ways easts its spells around me; thit is mj 
ot' er I, and follows me like my shadow, an4 
pi; ces itself between me and all truth, by dar 
pfd by ni^ht; abroad and at home; when I 
lau?h and when I weep; at the ball and in the 
chuich,--<yes, even in uhurch it places itself bt^ 
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tireen ftic and heayen ! How is it tlien possible 
that I can have peace — ^tbat 1 can be saved 1 
Ah ! would that I were a little grey sparrow of 
the field r 

" And why a sparrow 1" asked I. 

" Because then nobody would trouble them- 
selves about me, and Would kdow nothing of 

me But hush I I feel in me that one of my 

bad demons is near!" 

" Let him obtain no power over you I** prayed 
I warmly and zealously. 

"He has power!" said Flora, with a horrible 
expression, "and I «and on the brink of an 
abyss.! and soon — -soon enough shall I be precip- 
itated down, if not — —" she was silent; light 
footsteps made themselves audible in the outer 
ante-room, and St. Orme entered Immediaftely 
afterwards came my stepmother andSelma, and 
all went together to suppet at the Silfvettings. 

New and distingtiishing tokens! My step- 
not her has her Metterhicn demeanour, and the 
telegraph niovemetits between her and the Cham- 
t)erlain go on. I suspect strongly a complot 
gainst my precious freedom. " Must go cau- 
tiously and a little diplomatioally to work^** J 
hear^l my stepmother say, sotlly, this day to. my 
uncle: "you have not let Sophia suspect any- 
ihingr ' ^ 

" No; but I feel my way in a delicate man- 
ner; confide yourself to nie; I understand the 
ladies,** replied he. 

To that end my stepmother plagues me with 
«l^comiuros on the Chamberlain, and the Cham- 
berlain with questions as to mr taste in furni- 
ture ; for examplej with regarcl to the form of 
tables and bookcases, and so forth. He wishes, 
he fiays, in the furnishing of two new rooms that 
they should be wholly arran^d according to my 
taste. But what is his furniture to me? If my 
stepmother sings my uncle's praise, he is no less 
generous in praise of her. 

" She is one of the most superior ladies that I 
know,'* said he again to-day, " a tact, a judg- 
ment, a disci-etion I Ah! one can confide every 
thing •o herj and I, for my part, when 1 will do 
a little good in secret, I know no one whom I 
would so willingly, and with the most perfect 
assurance can, make my confidant." 

1 began over all this to become impatient. 

People talk of the marriage of Brenner with a 
young, lovely and rich widow. This has a lit- 
tle annoyed me, tenner's behaviour appears 
to me strange. Why has he not spoken to me 
of this connexion '] . I am his friend — his sister- 
ly friends And why 1—1 cannot endure any- 
thing enigmatical in him: but perhaps it is un- 
just in me so to regard it. 

T7u! 2ith, 

My stepmother atid I are on cool terms. Her 
attempt to impose upon me is repulsed; I am 
proud, and show my sense of freedom in not a 
particularly amiable manner. Dissatisfied looks 
from Flora ; uneasy and beseeching ones from 
Selma. General discomfort. If this should 
cease here; then it would be quite pleasant. 

Ah ! they say ihat life stands still if no out- 
ward circumstances excite and move it. But it 
is not so. It seems to me that it is in such 
quiPt times that the angels of heaven listen to 
human life most attentively — for then tremble 
the strings in its innermost depths — then are its 
finest nerves developed — then fashions iiself, 
that which increases the power of heaven or of 
iMll. 

F 



At the moment in which the butterfly devel- 
opes its wings it is quite calm in the secure 
resting-place which it has selected. In the mo- 
ment of change its life appears altogether to be an 
inward on'e. But the beaming butterfly of day 
and the nocturnal death's-head moth are chil- 
dren of the s^jfne 4|aiet summer-hour. 

A ramble out. 4 l^ateful, disagreeable day; 
the peppl^ red-blue, heaven leaden-grey ; icicles 
at all the notises;. loose, trampled-up snow, half 
an ell deep in the streets* vexatious thoughts, 
unpleasing feelingsf Yet— "even this will 
jugsa ovsli!'- was the' proverb which the wise 
Solomon gaVe to an Eastern prince, who desired 
from hini such a motto as would make the soul ' 
strong in. misfortune, and humble in prosperity; 
and this motto will I make mine. 

The 7m. 

I went down yesterday to dinner with the vir- 
tuous determination of being complying towards 
my stepmother, and kind towards everybody. 
But it was the reverse with rae; I entered the 
Inner ante^room, and saw my stepmother and the 
Chamberlain sitting on the sofa, in confidential 
and whispered discourse, which they suddenly 
broke off on mv approach. My stepmother 
seemed very good-humoured, and soon came up 
to me, and said significantly, as she arranged 
something in my dress, " I must tell you, that 
we have just bad a long conversation about 
you and sundry of your concerns— um, um, 
um !" 

" On what concerns T* asked I with a look as 
if I would not at all understand it. 

"O yes, yes; about certain concerns which 
everywhere have their importance; um — um — 
um!" said my stepmother, smiling. And then 
she began a little speech > bout its being so pleas- 
ant to her to see every one about her happy: 
how all her thoughts and her endeavours tended 
to that; how she thought not all about herself, 
how she merely lived for others, and so on. I 
thought on the bitter recollections of my youth, 
and assumed a north- pole demeanour on the 
throne-speech of my stepmother. 

We went to dinner. The Chamberlain was 
**Mbx petit soins" on my account, and divided 
the best morsels between himself and me, which 
had no relish for me. To the most polite obser- 
vations of my stepmother I answered also coldly, 
and avoided Selma's looks, which seemed to 
ask, " What hax^ we done against thee V* At 
dinner^ youth was praised as the golden age ; the 
Chamberlain said that he had in youth " rightly 
intoxicated himself from the cup of enjoyment."" 
I said, :hat I had my bitterest remembrances 
precisely out of my youth ; remembrances which 
even to this day operated disturbingly on my 
temper. I saw, by the uneasy looks of my step- 
mptner, that she felt this as a reproof to herself. 
But I had the feeling as if a heavy avalanche 
lay upon- my heart. 

In the afternoon, as I was making a little col- 
lar, I expressed some vexation that I had no 
blond with which to trim it. My stepmother 
hastened instantly to her room, and soon re- 
turned with a quantity of beautiful blond, which 
she playfully threw round my neck, as she 
praved me to accept it for love; and I felt my- 
self clasped in her arms, felt her soft breath on 
my cheet, and sh^ whispered to me archly, that 
"my passion for emancipation should not pre- 
vent her from holding me fast." In my present 
Spitbergen-mood of mind I recognised nothing 
ill this embrace but an attempt to ciiausa»o5&»^ 
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mj liberty, and therefore I released myself eool- 
hr, and even threw away the blond, k)ecause *' it 
(Ud not soil me ; I conld get for myself what I 
wanted." 

My stepmother silently went with her dis- 
dained gift back to her room ; and as Selma a 
moment afterwards followed her, I could see, 
through the open door, how she leaned against 
the window, looked before her still and sorrow- 
fu^jy, and it seemed tb me that tears were on her 
cheeks. 

This sight went to my heart; and whilst I 
cretly reproached myself for my conduct, I weoi 
up to my chamber in order here, in quietness, to 
demand a reckoning with myself, cut I could 
hardly recognise again- my own room; so 
changed, so beautified was it. For a while 1 
knew not where I was. 

Among some handsome new furniture ^whicb 
had been arranged in it, shewed itself an ex- 
tremely elegant mahogany bookcase, through 
whose bright glass windows A number of books 
in ornamental binding smiled upon me; and 
frdm the lop lobked down majestically a beauti- 
Ai] Minerra's head of brdnze. 

As an exclamation of astonishment escaped 
from me, I heard behind me a half-snortmg, 
half-chirping sound, and when I turned myseU 
round, I saw my delighted maid come forth lh>m 
a window corner, when she could no longer 
conceal her sympathy with my amazement. 

*' Her Grace has long thought about ibis,*' re- 
lated she now out of the fullness of her heart ; 
** and the Chamberlain himself has had the book- 
ease carried up, ^nd then Miss Selma has been 
here all the morning to arrange the things in 
order." 

A revolution now todk" place in me. Perhaps 
I now saw here the aim of every private con- 
versation, of every telegraphic movement, of 
every secret agreement, which, as I fhncied, had 
been directed against my 'freedom. And they 
had reference merely to my well-being and my 
pleasure ! Perhaps it was the thought on this 
my astonishment, which had made my step- 
mother toKlay in such high spirits. I foncied 
that I again felt her warm embrace, her breath 
upon my cheeks. And 11 how had I met berl 
how had 1 suspected, mistaken, rejected her, 
and occasioned her tears ! 

With the speed of lightning I hastened down 
to mv stepmother, and here — 

J nave a bias of a dangerous kind. If mv 
feelings have become ice cold, and then are sna- 
denly thawed by a ray of sunlight or dew-drop 
of lire, then am I unusually deluged by them as 
by a spring-flood, and am ready to deluge the 
whole world with theih. Kay, ther^ exists no 
person whom in such moments I could not press 
to my heart; and for those who are dear to me 
I have only one feeling, the feeling of giving 
them all that I have, myself into the bargain. 
Seneca and Cicero, and Schlegel and Hegel, and 
the doctrines of all the wise men of the worid on 
self-government, and quietness and moderation, 
are in such todments merely like oil upon a wa- 
terfall. Certain experiences have. It is true, 
brought me somewhat to control this rushing 
flood; but in certain moments nevertheless they 
will have their way, and the present momctat 
was one of them. Yes, so deeply affected was 
I by the goodness of my stepmother, and so full 
of contrition for my own injustice, that — if she 
now had required that I should confermy hand 
on the Chamberlain— I should, I think, have 



done it* Bat thanks be to my goo^ atan I st9 
thought not of that; and I could undisturbedly^ 
enjoy all the amenities of life which blossomed- 
tbere, where human souls overflowed in intima- 
cy and love towards each other. 

1 have silently vow^ by Minerva's bea^ 
never again to torment with unnecessary saa^ 
picion my stepmother and myself. I reel, there* 
fore, a ship's load lighter at heart. I hear Sel- 
rtia joyfully sing. God bless the singing bird^ 
Her bong always celebrates the sunny hoars of 
home. She resembles in this the singing birds 
of Sweden, who (Nilson. rekles in his FaaQa> 
sing the sweetest after soft sammer rain. 

Continued rapture on my part over the book- 
case, and so on. Increasing pleasure and in- 
creasing contentment on the part of my step- 
mother. Light on the fate of Europe, througtk 
my stepmother and me. Active trade with the 
Lady Councilloni of commerce ; one betroths, 
one marries, one strikes people deaxl; in one 
word, one cares for the success of the world. 
With all this^ secret vexation in .my soul I 
have not seen the Viking for several days. He 
ought indeed, at leasts to come and anhounce his 
betrothal to his frieaa. 

Tke99tk, 

To-day a ramble out. I met the Viking, wbe 
was angry, and quarreled because we were out 
exactly then ; and that I» if I also had been al 
home, and alone, received him not. 1 was rath- 
er proud at this assertion, and assumed a rather 
frosty deportment, on which Brenner left ans 
tolieraUy short and cold. Now, now,— 

i can for ■dbody, Bobodjr ; 
jLttd nobody cam for m« ' 

Thank God! thus can I yet slng^ and tha» 
will I ever be able to sing. 

I will have no vexation, no unnecessary vet- 
atiop. 1 have had enough, of that in my life. I 
have had it from feelings all too warm. I will 
have these no more. And therefore will 1 re- 
main cokl and calm, as the marble statues which 
we shall see by wax-light in the sculpture-gal- 
lery to-night. 

Steden id nighi. 

But when one sees between the cold marble 
statues and the pale flames of the waxlights a 
warmlybeaming humatt eye which rests with 
gentle sun-strength Upon us — who can prevent 
the heart becoming warm and soft, prevent the 
gallery itself from being converted into a temple 
of the sun. Thus happened it to me, as in the 
Niobe Gallery, between Roman Emperors and 
Caryatides I discovered— the Viking. As I met 
his eye I involuntarily extended my hand, and 
felt at the same moment his warm, true hand- 
pressure. O we must still always continue 



friends! Brenner, however, did not join us. 
He seemed to have undertaken to protect twe 
ladies, one of whom was young and very pretty, 
" Perhaps she is his bride," thought I. But I 
gave up this opinion as again and again I saw^ 
his eye between the marble statues directed to- 
me with an expression which quietly did my^ 
heart good. The meeting of this glance, the 
sentiment of a deep sympathy with a warm and 
noble heart, gave to the ramble through thi» 
marble-hall on the arm of the Charaberiain an 
extraordinary charm. I felt my heart beat with 



* It maybe custrimary in Sweden for ucclea to marry 
their niecea —we can only laT, huwarer, that it tbunda rant 
odd ia Engliah-M. H. 
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a tuU, althoQgh cajm life, amid these senseless 
fitataes; and the perhaps yet less feeling cjx)wd 
of people, who in elegant dresses filled the gal- 
leries, were occupied rather as it seemed to me 
ivith the ligh ting-up, with the handsome dresses, 
with the Queen and her Court (who also were 
there), than with the masterpieces of art. Bui 
-wherefore do I blame thaitl I myself thought 
more of the people than of the statues^ Lennart- 
' son gave bis arm to tny stepmother, and directed 
his words and remarks particularly to Selma, 
who looked lovely, hiit thoughtful -, whilst Flora, 
on her brother's arm, in a Kind of feverish en- 
deavour seemed to wish by her person and her 
sa^es to occupy all those around her. St. 
Orme, Baron Alexander, and a couple of other 
gentlemen followed her amid applause and ad- 
miration. She was very well dressed and ex- 
ceedingly lovely. 

In the so-called Sergei's room my attention. 
was drawn to three di^rent models for the art^ 
ist's group of Cupid and Psyche, because we 
saw so plainly in it the works of a mind which 
clearly understood itself and possessed itself of 
the life which he would express. In the first 
model the statues .are ill-shaped, coarse, unpli- 
ant, soul-less, Egyptian-mummy-like ; they lock 
themselves together in a block-like oneness. In 
the next they have already life and motion ; but 
are. yet without harmony, without beaut}^ and 
higher unity, fhese they obtain first in "ihe^r 
third formation, when the artist has won the vic- 
tory, and the splendid figures express thie com- 
bat ef human passions, softened ^y divine grand- 
ear and beauty. Methought I saw in these 
forms the whole derelopment, as in humanity 
so im, man, and glad in th6se thoughts I turned 
myself round with the necessity of communica- 
ting them to some one, who could or would un- 
derstand me. I saw now in my neighbourhood 
only Flora, who with an expression of impa- 
tience and also of bitterness listened io St. Orme, 
who spoke to her in a low voice. As ray eye 
met that of Flora, she said, suddenly breaking 
off, and in a joking tone, '* What revelation has 
Sophia had nowl Her eye glows as if she had^ 
discovered a new world." 

"Merely a thought," replied I, "is become 
clear to nae here." And, carried away by my 
feelings, I showed to her the three model groups, 
told her what they had led me to think upon the 
development and perfecting of life, on the pa- 
tience and strength of the true artist, which nev- 
er rests till it has approached its goal, nor till it 
sees that its work is goodl 

St. Orme smiled sarcastically at my enthusi- 
asm, but Flora listened to me attentively. Af- 
terwards she said, "Sergei was fortunate; hcf 
was not hindered like many others in his devel- 
opment, wa% not hindered in working out his 
own perfection by"— she checked herself, and I 
continued inquirmgly "by 1" 

" By the want of a great object," continued 
Flora, with a strong emphasis and with a bitter 
expresHiun uf countenance. 

But, nevertheless, 1 saw this with joy, for I 
recognised the thoughts and the expression which 
at times dashed forth in Flora, and made me 
conscious of the existence of a higher spirit in 
her enigmatical being. • ' 

St. Orme yawned aloud, and began a depreci- 
ating criticism of the last group, which was 
meant to show the folly of my admiration, the 
imperfection of the artist, and the superiority of 
his own acuteness. 



To me this criticism betrayed merely 1^ 
Onne*s want of a noble mind. I felt mysejf 
also wounded by his scarcely courteous manner 
towards me; but I am so afraid in such cases 
of letting myself down by repayment in like 
coin, or in permitting myself to be mastered by 
a little desire of revenge, that I listened to St 
Orme in silence, without giving any sign of the 
displeasure which I felt. Yet I was glad to be 
liberated from it by the Viking, who having dis- 

Eosed of his ladies (God knowsT how), now came 
astily to'^me in order to call my attention to the 
group of Oxenstjerna and History, and also to 
the remarkably noble and powerful countenance 
of the great statesman. In the joyous frank ex- 
pression of Brenner, I ^pefceivecf a feeling of 
fresh sea*ai.r which often comes over me irom 
this spirit. For the rest, he complained that he 
was wearied, thkt he had lio taste for cold, life- 
less figures. 

It was nevertheless determined, that this evetl- 
ing the lifeless figures should reveal to me many 
depths of the living ones'. 

We were advancing to the marble gallery of 
Logard where Odin stands so commandingly, 
Endymion slumbers so sweetly, Venus jests 
with Love, Apollo plays upon the lyre, and all 
the Muses stand aroutid him. 

There the royal secretary. Von Krusenberg; 
joined us, who bowing ceremoniously before 
gods and men, thus made himself perceived 
byns,— 

" It is certain that here one can say that oae 
is in good company. One feels oneself reallf 
exalted by it." 

"Yes," interposed Baron Alexander, "hew 
one escapes at least the elbow-thrusts of the peo- 
ple; of tne common herd which fills the streets 
and alleys.^ 

Such expressions I cannot bear, and cannot 
hekr them in silence. I replied therefore not 
quite courteously, — * 

" I believe cehainly, that among the so-called 
* people,' one oieets with honester and better in- 
dividuals than among the heathen divinities. 
There is a deal of the * herd' upon high Olym- 
pus." 

As a church-weathercoclr might look down 
upon the paving-stones, so looked ddwn the 
great Alexander on me, and St. Orme said sar- 
castically,— 

" Thus it may appear to those who do not en- 
ter into the spirit ofanttquity, and do not under- 
stand how to grasp its works with an enlighten- 
ed and unprejudiced eye. The Catechism is of 
no use here as a scale of judgment The beau- 
tiful and the sublime must be measured by an- 
other standard." 

" I think so too," said Flora. " The Grecian 
ideal ought not to be dragged down to the circle 
of our every-day virtues." 

I felt that I crimsoned, for I found that I did 
not stand upon qiiite good ground against nif 
adversary. I looKed at Selma and she looked 
at Lennartson, and his calm ^-lance rested upon 
me, with an expression which lyo^imated and 
strengthened me. And I was intending to reply 
in order to make my meaning more clear, when 
St. Orme continued, ' 

" I, for my part, know not what more deserves 
our homage than the divine gifts of Bkaott, 
Genius, Strength! I know realty nothing 
which can make themselves of value hear ihenu 
The smaW, T\aLme\e?»s,TivcA'K&\>i'^\ti'^>\v'%^ 
on \he eail\i cacMioV. ^^ W ^^\ >iM«sSa\^\^«% 
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to hold with the gods, or more particularly with 
the goddesses. With them one is always at 
home in a temple of beauty." 

"Cultivation of Genius!" said Lennartson, 
smiling, " and many think that this is very sub- 
lime and genteel. But more sublime and more 
genteel is the cultivation which looks indifier- 
ently away from accidental, showy gifls, and in- 
quires aAer merely the essential in 'mau, the 
goodness and earnestness of the will ; which be- 
olds in each man an elect geuius, an heir of 
another divine home, a living thought of God, 
nvhich ennobles him for the citizenship of an 
eternal kingdom, and conducts him there. One 
mav do justice to the heathen point of view, yet 
with all propriety find its inferiority to the very 
Ughest, that is, to Christiamty" 

This was evidently said to extricate me out 
of my dilemma, and it seemed to me as if the 
heathen divinities suddenly grew pale, or evap- 
orated into ghostlike figures, and the great Al- 
exander shrivelled up into a dwarf; von Krusen- 
berg crept behind Oain, while Selma and I look- 
ed up with delight to Lennartson. St. Orme and 
Baron Alexander consoled themselves by com- 
municating to each other their paltry thoughts 
00 people who could make so much ado about 
an msignificant occurrence among insignificant 
bpings, and would ascribe a world-historical 
signification to an event which had happened 
here two thousand years ago. * How foolish I' 

I listened to the two gentlemen, and wondered 
tkac great learning could be so completely united 
to great poverty (4 mind. 

The truth is, that I have found among simple 
youths and maidens, more deep feeling for the 
deep in life, than among a certain kind of the 
lehmed. 

Some lime after this, we stood in the middle 
of the gallery, before a marble group, Cupid and 
Psyche. ^ One sees Cupid about lo Uave Psyche 
in anger, who kneels and prays for forgiveness. 
" How could one, like Cupid here, be so im- 
moveable to a' beautiful supplicator like Psy- 
che V* we heard von Kru sen berg say. 

" Yes," said Flora, while her eye sought that 
of Lennartson, " is it possible to repulse her, 
who loves so, and prays so, even if— if— she be 
culpable r 

"He must be a downright barbarian 1" ex- 
claimed von Krusenberg. 

"1 think," said Lennartson, rather coldly, 
"that there are actions, which one cannot, and 
ought not forgive." 

" Not even to a beloved one," whispered Flora, 
with a voice almost imperceptibly tremulous j 
••not even a bride— a wifel" 

" Least of all her," said Lennartson mildly, 
but with emphasis ; and with a serious, penetra- 
ting look on Flora. 
Shortly afterwards some one seized npy arm 
ascily, and whispered, " Come with me ! I am 
JH!" 

It was Flora; she was pale as death. But 
the very moment v^hen I was about to go with 
her (Felix was with Selma, and did not see us), 
in the same moment Lennartson stood by her 
side, and led her out of the crowd. 

" A little fresh air! I faint!" stammered Flora. 
Lennartson opened the doors towards the Lo- 
gards terrace, and we soon saw the starry heav- 
ens above iHir heads, and the wind of the win- 
ter-night blew cold on our checks. 

lyennartson ordered one of the velvet-covered 
benches to be brought out fer Flora, gave her a 



glass of water to drink, and shewed her the ten- 
derest care. I removed a few steps. The scene 
and Che time were solemn. We stood, as it were, 
in the heart of the castle, whose high and gloomy 
walls surrounded us on three sides; the fourth 
opened to ns the beautiful prospect over the har- 
bour, with its wreath of mountains and inhabi- 
ted islands, Wholly concealed in the noctuma. 
twilight, lit only by the stars of heaven and rhe 
flickering lights oi earth. The lights of the gal- 
lery threw broad stripes of light between the x 
clipped trees upon the high terrace where we 
stood, and which were broken by the shadows 
of the tree-stems. I saw all this, while my ear 
involuntarily caught the words which were ex- 
changed between two human beings, who seem- 
ed in this moment to approach the crisis of iheir 
strange connexion, the separating point in their 
lives. 

I heard Lennartson ask something with a toft; 
almost loving voice, and Flora replied, 

'* Better— better now I O Lennartson, becaase 
thou now lookest bright and gentle, like the 
heavens above us, and not like the cold marble 
images within." 

Lennartson was silent Flora continued, with 
greater emotion, ** Lennartson, thou an really 
as stem, as severe as he, as immovable as thy 
words sound now. Ah, my GKxi I tell me, how 
am I to understand thee 1" 

" Flora," said Lennartson, also deeplv afibet- 
ed, ." I it is who might have asked thee this 
question for some time ; I it is who wish to un- 
flerstand thee. If thou lovest me—" 

" More than everything— more than life," in- 
terrupted Flora vehemently. 

"Good then!" continued Lennartson, taking 
both her hands into his, and bending himself 
over them, *' if it be so, then — be open, be can- 
did towards me. Explain to me — " 

"Ah! all, all, whatever thou wiH, Lennart- 
son. But at a more suitable lime. Here it is— 
so cold." 

" Cold !" exclaimed Lennartson, " that is only 
an excuse. Be at least, for this once, candid, 
Flora. Thy hands burn. Thou feelest now no 
cold." 

"No! my heart is warm, warm for thee, 
Thorsteni And therefore have patience with 
me. I love thee so strongly, so childishly ; — ^yes, 
I am therefore afraid of thee, Lennartson ; afraid 
of seeing thee grave arid stem. Oh, if 1 only 
knew that thou rightly lovedest me, then 1 should 
not long be incomprehensible to thee ! Oh say, 
canst thou not love me so, at least, not for my 
love's sake 1" 

Methought that loving tone of Flora's was an- 
swered. I saw Lennartson bend himself lower 
before her, heard — the doors of the gallery again 
open, and saw my stepmother, together with her 
party, come out, seeking uneasily for us. 

On the arm of Lennartson, Flora again en- 
tered the illuminated gallery. 

Hkd Flora now obtained a certainty from the 
heart of Lennartson, which she had not before; 
had words been spoken which my ear had not 
perceived, but which had loosened the bond by 
which Flora had been held captive' 1 This is 
certain, that a bright joy seemed to have eleva- 
ted her whole being. Never was she more cap- 
tivating, nor had Lennartson been more capti- 
vated by her charms. Selma looked gently but 
pale on them both' while St. Orrae regarded 
either with a subtly-searching glance. This 
glance made me suspect that Flora's romance 
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is still jet far from its termination, and that a 
new refolution may soon take place. 

Ths Ist of Fdrunry, 
The reTolution in Flora has taken place, and 
all is as dark as eyer. 

This forenoon I heard outside before my cham- 
ber varioas strange sounds, as of persons vio- 
lently quarreling. I went out to see what it 
might be; the little passage between Flora's 
TX>om and mine was empty, but the door of Flo- 
ra's outer room was hall open, and through this 
I saw, to my astonishment, Flora endeavouring 
to release her hands from St. Orme, who held 
them forcibly. Both looked up to the window 
by which they stood. 

" Ah I let me go !" besought Flo^ra, warmly. 
*Let me liberate it! It will be soon too late! 
See, the ugly spider has caught it already !" 

"Why must it fly in|o the web 1" said St. 
Orme, with bis cold scorn. " Let i% be. It will 
be interesting to see if it can liberate itself, 
whether it can escape. If not, HtLtn^-r^lmssez 
/aire lafataliU." 

"Ah I it is already his prey! The poor 
wretch ! Adrian, let me ge I" (She stamped 
with her foot.) "You are a cruel, horrible 
man!" 

" Because I wi)l not mourn about a fly ? The 
little fool, she has created her fate herself, and 
who knows whether after all she is so very un- 
fortunate? And the spider! Who knows 
whether he be so cruel t He merely embraces 
the little fly." 

At this moment a pair of fire-tongs was sud- 
denly raised, which tire the spider's web, and 
separated the spider and the fly. This catas- 
trophe was occasioned by me ; I had, armed with 
the first best weapon which chance oflered me, 
approached the combatants. At sight of me St. 
Orme released Flora and exclaimed, 

" See, there comes truly, as if from heaven, a 
saving angel! Pity is it only, that the noble 
deed comes too late." 

And it was too late. The fly iell dead upon 
the window frame. 

. " But," continued St. Orme. " Sophia can very 
well write an el^y or moral observations, and 
thus it maybe always a mean3 of edification, 
and—" 

Flora sprang with her hands before her, face 
suddenly mto the inner room. I followed her, 
and St. Orme went away, whistling an opera air 
upon the steps. 

Flora gave herself up to such an outbreak of 
violence as I had never seen before. She tore 
her hair, cried, and threw herself with convul- 
sive sighs and tears on the floor. I stood ama- 
zed and silent, and looked at her. Where now 
was the beautiful Floral It was a fury that I 
saw before me. f offered her a glass of water; 
she emptied it hastily, and then became by de- 
grees somewhat calmer. 

" Dearest Flora," said I at length, " why this 1 
How can the fate of a fly thus—" 

" Fly 1" exclaimed Flora ; " do you think that 
I trouble myself about thisi No, I mourn over 
myself. I, Sophia,! am this unfortunate fly. I 
shall be a pray of this— and he knows it, the 
horrible wretch, he enjoys it ; he amuses himself 
in seeing this image of my fate, of my anguish 
—the cruel one, the detestable one, who — " 

"But howl but why V asked I, interrupting 
the ter:>t<?: of names which Flora gave to St. 
Orrsx 



"Inquire not!" replied she, impatiently. "I 
cannot say, and it would serve to no purpose. 
Ah ! why are there not in our country those pro- 
tecting institutions which Catholic countries ar« 
possessed of, wl)er6 a person can escape from 
the world, from himself^ and from others ; nay, 
can be saved even from humiliation — where even 
the fallen woman, sustained by the Cross, can 
erect herself, and under the protection of heav- 
en, can stand there purified and ennobled before 
the eyes of the world !" 

And Flora was again beautiful, as she raised 
herself up and turned her glistening tearful eyes 
towards heaven. But this exaltation lasted but 
for a moment. Then continued she with renew- 
ed bitterness, 

" And if he pursue me I will become Catho- 
lic; nay, I wiU become a Turk or a Fantee 
woma^. I would adore the Virgin Mary, or 
Mohammed, or the Great Mogul, or the devii 
himself, or whatever it night be, if it would only 
free me from this man." 

" Your call for a convent-Zife," said I smiling, 
" does not ap|>ear to me to be .of the right kind. 
But, Flora, I imagined that you had given your- 
self up to a good and strong spirit, that you be- 
longed to Thorsten Lennartson." 
• "Belonged 7 yes, with my whole soul, with 
my whole heart, but—" 

" Why 4o you not turn yourself to him with 
open heart, with full confession! He would 
free you." 

" So you talk ! Ah, you know not— Yes, if 
he lovea me as I love him ! But— ah, if I knew, 
if I rightly knew 1 Why are there no longer 
oracles, no sibyls, no witches or prophetesses, in 
the world, to whom one might go in one's need, 
and from whom oite could demand counsel, a 
hint, a glance into the future? But all that 
which is pleasant is dead now. How unbeara- 
ble and flat and insipid is the world now, with 
its regularity, with its rationality. It disgusts 
ine. I am di^usted with myself Every thing 
is nauseous .^d unbearable to rae. Do not , 
stand and look at me, Sophia ! Leave me ! I 
will not be a spectacle for you. I know that 
you hate me, but now I am indeed nnfortunate 
enough, Let me, at least, be alone !" 

"No! not now. Let me rule over you a little 
while. Flora ! You will then better understand 
my hatred. I am just going out. Attend me, 
and let me conduct you. The snow without wiU 
fall coolingly upon your hot brow." 

I approached her, and began- to arrange her 
hair. 

" Do with me what you will !" said she, and 
remained passive. 1 ifielped her to put on her 
winter dress, and silently we went together out 
into the free air. 

It snowed and blew. . We went towards the 
lowest quay down to the river, on the way to the 
North Bridge. Flora looked at the foaming 
waves. 

" How it foams! how it struggles!" said shq, 
" see, see how the sea^waves now endeavour to 
heave themselves, and now are ^Subjected from, 
the other side, and are obliged to sink in their 
exasperation, because the Malar-stream proudly 
rushes over them. The poor waves ! I should 



like to know whether thev feel what it is so ex- 
actly to sink beneath loneself, to wrestle and to ^ 
struggle, without hope of ever cononering." 
"In a few days," said I, "the Malar watac 

I baUng sViewn* ^\>^\i^^^ <i<(^\sa\s^^ V3^^^^fc^ 
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"Sometimes," said Flora, '<it also h^i 
' that the angry waves obtain the upper hand 'am 
rush over the others, and exasperate them. 
There is a retaliation." / 

We were again silent, I led Flora over the 
"bridge and through the streets into the city. 
There are the oldest memories of Stockholm ; 
liere is the heart of the Stockholm city, which 
also has the form of a heart; here flowed the 
blood o€ the nobles of Sweden in streams from 
the hand of Christiern ; here the streets are nar- 
row, the lanes dark: but here also is the Castle 
of Stockholm; and here liil themselves even 
now, a mass of houses, which show by their in- 
scriptions cut in stone, the strong fear of God 
which built up in ancient tiines the realm of 
Sweden. 

We went into a dark doorway, ornamented 
with statuary work, of one of their houses, which 
had stood for centuries, and over the doorway 
of which was inscribed a verse from the Psalms 
of David in old Swedish. 

Flora was undecided : "Whither do yoii con- 
duct mel" asked she hesitating, 

"To a witch," replied I. 

"Are there yet witches in Sweden!" said Flo- 
IB, following me. " But," continued she, some- 
what disparagingly, " I have no confidence in 
the witches of our day, with their card and cof- 
lee-cup wisdom." 

After we had mounted several steps, I opened 
a door, and we entered a room where a young 
girl sate and sewed. I prayed Flora to wait for 
me here, and went into another chamber, the 
door of which was shut. 

After some time I returned to Flora, and led 
her in with me. 

I saw an expression of astonishment and cu- 
riosity depict Itself in her countenance, as her 
eyes riveted themselves upon the figure which, 
elad in a flowing black silk robe, sate in a large 
chair by the only window of the room, the low- 
er part of which was shaded by a green curtain. 
The daylight streamed flrom the upper half of 
the window brightly down upon a countenance 
which was less consumed by age than by suffer- 
ing, and whose strong and not handsome features 
stifled the idea that it had ever possessed charms, 
or that looks of love could ever have rested upon 
it. Yet this countenance was not without sun. 
* It had a pair of eyes whose glance was not com- 
mon. It was restless, and as it were vacillating 
towards indifl^erent things and objects. But if it 
were animated by a feeling or by a thought— and; 
that often was the case— then it had beams that 
could warm, strength which could penetrate; 
for there laj] in it great and deep earnestness. 
The hair, still beautiful, and of a dark brown, 
was drawn off the large brow. A plain snow- 
white lace-cap surrounded thp pale, grave coun* 
tenance. The unknown held the left hand of an 
almost transparent delicacy, against her breast, 
in the other she had a pencil, with which she ap- 
peared to have been making observations in the 
margin of a large Bible! 

The furniture of the room was so simple that 
it might have belonged to poverty, but all bore 
the stamp of neatness and comfort, which does 
not unite itself with poverty. A vase of fresh 
flowers stood upon the table, upon which lay 
books and manuscripts. E^ry thing in the 
room was simple and ordinary; the large won- 
derful eyes alone which beamed there, awoke a 
feeling that this was the dwelling of a powerful 
kle. 



Flora seen^ed to receive an imprauion of tkii', 
as we neared the aaknown, who greeted tcis witi> 
great friendliness, as she said, excusing henel( 
**pennit me that I remain seated I" 

She invited us with the hand to seat ourselves 
upon the two cane chairs which stood neair the 
table, and gave to us, smiling, a sprig of gera- 
nium from the flower-vase on the table. 

Her earnest ieyes riveted themselves nnoa 
Flora, who cast down hers, and appeared ta 
struggle for the power to raise them again. I 
withdrew presently from that part of the room, 
and left the two together. 

I heard the unknown say with a gentle, grave 
voice; "So young, so beantiful, and yet — not 
happy!" 

Flora was silent a moment, and seemed to 
struggle with herself. At length she said: 

"No ! not happy, but— who can tell me how I 
may become so% Knew I any one. who codJd 
tell Qie that, I would go to him through deserts 
and midnieht ; but oracles have vanished from 
dieworld.'^ ' 

. " Not vanished, but only changed their abode," 
said the unknown, calmly. 

" Changed their abode 1 To where 1" 

" From the ancient temples, from the deserts, 
have they removed into the mosit holy sanctuary 
of life, into the human soul." 

" And thither," coiitinued Flora, sarcastically. 
" it is more difficult to come than to Delphi ana 
Dodona. And what would now this new-fash- 
ioned oracle reply to mj question 1 How sl^all 
I becomie happy i" 

" Follow the inward voice !" 

" A true oracular answer, that is to say, an 
answer that say:s nothin^t all. I at least know 
nothing of 07Km ward voice, but often, at least, 
which one after the other speak in me." 

»* One must riot believe all Voices, one must 
question and deeply listen till one hears the right 
voice." 

"There are in the soul," said the unknown, in 
a friendly, smiling, insinuating manner, "quiet 
groves, silent grottoes, and temples — thither 
must we go. There speaks our genius." The 
unknown seemed to enjoy the pictiires which she 
called forth. » 

It seebed to me as if a certain coolness had 
overflowed Flora's passionate soul at these 
words. With a sigh and a tearful eye she 
said, — 

" Oh ! he who flees to this still region and 
there finds rest, must yet flee from the world and 
from himself!" 

" He should not flee, he should only collect 
himself, collect himself in stillness, but for a 
great object in life." 

Florals thoughts before the sculpture of Sergei 
seemed to return to her; iier look was animated. 

" Ah!" said she, " I have sometimes imagin- 
ed and thought, but— it is now too late. TIjc 
unrooted flower can no longer keep itself firm, 
it must be driven by wave and wind." 

" It is never too late," said the unknown, em 
phatically. " But it may often be d ifficult enough. 
Ah ! I know it well, this flower without a root, 
this want of foundation and soil, which is com- 
monly the fruit of a false education. No way is 
more difficult than the way to collect oneself out 
of dissipation and to become oneself, but still it 
mav be found, and we may walk in it." 

At this moment a sunbeam broke through the 
window, andxStrean^ed softly trembling through 
the flowers of the vase upon the pages of the holy 
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. -^QOk. T^ eje of the nnknowo followed the 1 
path of light and shone with great delight as she I 
«poke in broken sentences — 

** No 1 It is never too late to tread the biigfat 
paths which unite heaven and the earth and 
inankind to each other in noble endeavours. 
They open themselves in our days richer than 
^ver, and in all directions — in all spheres of life 
— ^and the eyes of men become more and more 
opened, and love reiuaes not his guiding hand ! 
<JQ«rage OQly and a resolnte' will^ and the appar 
ffently unrooted plant will take root firmly, and 
"Will bloom forth beautifully in the light of the 
Ctemal!*', 

Flora followed not. As the spirit of the tm- 
'Ipiown thus raised itself towards the light, Fib- 
fa's spirit seemed to sink and to look down into 
flbe darker depth. 

" And after all/' said she gloomily, " eve^ty- 
IbiDg is yet vanity. Every human life has its 
twake, against which no power can combat. 
(Sooner or later a time comes to every one in 
which all pleasure is ^t an end, in which one is 
.ttiibjected to pain, to old age, to death ! Is there 
\MO power, no bliss, which. this can withstand?" 

"Yes! let a dying one assure yon of this. See 
;'oal I go now with rapid speed towards my 
riihange, and great are my sufferings; yet I am 
}^ happy that day and night I must sing praises. 
jtfany a charming draught has lifo extended to 
i«e; much that was bitter has been changed into 
« tweet, but yet tke be^ wine has been preserved 
;i>r me till the last.*' 

** The lots here in the world are thrown differ- 
ently for mankinLAy" said Flora, not without bit- 
lisrness ; "somoe seem made for misfortune, others 
j^^ have, like yon, sunshine from the cradle 
to thA grave. And for these it must be easy to 
ht good." 

"Van would perhaps think different^, if vou 
knew me rightly,'' said the unknown sonly; 
** and a glasce into my breast would allow you 
itQi judge n^Jier I have always had a sun-bright- 
ened life, as |og imagine—and yet you would 
only see an ima^ of affliction which no human 
eye has seen, «nc! which I myself have sdmost 
loJlgotten. The latter waves have long ceased 
to roar, but they have lell traces behind theip." 
She, opened the bra»ir dress, removed a white 
cloth, and showed u.i~-a horrible sight ! The 
Uoody picture was too^ concealed again. 

"Pardon me!" sas^ t%e unknown to Flora, 
who with a cry of horm' hid covered her eyes, 
*' and now fear not ! I fttl that suffering conies. 
I shall not be able to k^^p back all complaint. 
Be not terrified. It will i*h»n be over." 

At that moment she se^xid convulsively a roll 
of papers, the. whole body trembled, and the hue 
of death overspread her us^mt, which with a dull 
ery of pain sunk upon her iieast. Thi5$ contin- 
ued probably for ten minut04, then the hvsena of 
pain seemed to release tke sufferer from his 
vClaws, but she evidently had not fully recovered 
her mind, and her soul seem «d to wander in far 
]?egions, whibt her lips spoke broken words, like 
to those which Asana sung i i the fiery furnace. 

By degrees the exalted expiession passed from 
ker countenance. A slumber, as it were, came 
over it. Then the unknown opened her eyes; 
thev were clear an& full of cdnsciousness. She 
tooK up a little mirror which lay on the table and 
eoniem plated herself in it. 

"it is over!" said she, as if to herself^ and 
smiled with a thankful look towards heaven. 
Kow for the first time she teamed to remembec 
that she was not alwie, . 



" It is now over,^ aa she toned her acain-eft- 
feebled glance to Flora and me, ** foigive rae I 
Yet I know certainly that you do so. Compas- 
sionate me not! I am happy, unspeakably 
happy !" 

1 arose in order to end our visit 

*^ Permit me to con^e again," prayed Flora 
with tearful eyes, as she took her leave. 

" Willinglv," replied the unknown, directed to 
us a dimmed, but friendly look, and extended t» 
us her band affectionately. 

We went. 

" Who is shel" asked Flora on the steps. 

"She will be unknown," replied I, and we 
Vere both silent till we reached home. 

As I went down to dinner I heard my young 
sister (who knew nothing of the forenoon's revo- 
lution in Flora) thus giving orders in the draw- 
ing-room 

"Trala, la, la! Jacob, do not forset, immedi- 
ately after dinner, to go to the old coachman 
with this cake and bottle of wine. And in com- 
ing back do npt forget to bring the rennets with 
you, of which my mother is so fond. And v^ra, 
iJlla, remember at last that you have Miss Fk>- 
ra's diess ready this evening. You must be 
prodigiously industrious. La, lalati, la, la, la ! 
And to-morrow you shall make yourselves meity. 
Then I shall let you go to the opera to seethe 
' May-day.' There you shall be merry to some 
purpose. Jacob shaU be Ulla's and KarinV pio- 
tecton^ Tralalili, lalili, la, la, la. 

Thus went on for a while the l^rmonions 
commands, and gave me again a little proof that 
it is the endeavour of my Selma in the world to 
make every one around her happy. But endutv- 
ow is not the right wordl When goodness ap- 
proaches its, consummation it has an inward 
narmony, an ennobled nature, whose movements 
are as involuntarily beautiful as the movements 
of Taglioni in the Sylphide. She makes the 
most difficult ,thing easy, and gives a, cnarun tc 
the meanest exterior of life. 

Flora, duj;s(ng dinner, was thoughtf^l and 
gloomy. In the afternoon Lennarisen came, 
and had a long conversation with her. ^e 
seemed earnestly and fervently to beseech some- 
thing from her. She wept. At length I heard 
her say with vehenience, 

" ^ot now, not now, Lennartson. Have p^ 
tience with me still, for a little time, and I y^Xi 
tell you all ; and then you will see that you sm^ 
the only one in the world whom I love." 

Lennartson now arose with a strong expres- 
sion of discontent. He appeared impatient, and 
camejnto the other ante-room, in wnich Selipa 
and I sate. The sun shone through the crystal 
of the chandelier, and hundreds of little prisma- 
tic flames tretfibled on the walls, and on the pic- 
tures with which these were covered. Seimn 
remarked the beauty of the coloi;irs, and the im- . 
pression which their beauty made upon the 
mind. 

" Yes !" said Lennartson, aloud, as he fixed 
his eyes upon her, " light, purity is beautiful, as 
in colour, so also in the human mind. I cannot 
comprehend how people love darkness, how 
people can be willing to linger in it; they must, 

m that case, have sometbmg to conceal, or 

suspiciously dread the light." 

Flora had ap^oached, but remained standing 
at the door, on whose frame she leaned, whilst 
she held her hand pressed upon her breast, and 
rivnted a glance of bilter ijain on. tha ^^"^ksx. 
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Ij eyes. She said to Xjesnartson, with atrima- 
tion, and almost reproach, 

"Clouds oiten cooceul the son from as, and 
jet it bi siill bright, if vire cuula only raise our- 
selves above the clouds we should see it.*' 

LenoartsoD looked at Selma with an ioqai- 
ring giance, whicl^ by degrees meit^ away in 
mildness. 

" Yes, you are right," Mid he, slowlv; " there 
may bo ia alts in those who complain.^' 

He went a^ain to Flora, seized lier hand, 
bowed himselt over it, and said some words to 
her which I did not hear, but whose effect I re- 
marked in Flora's grateful look. Lennartson 
soon aller this leik us. 

T%e fid of ll^ebruary. 

Flora is calmer, and all quiet in the hoase. I 
begin to be satisfied with the polemical connex- 
ion between me and my stej)mother. But shall 
we ever attain to the ideal of a noble contention, 
which the German professors, Feuerbach and 
GroUmann. have shewed to the world 1 These 
two remarkable men were the warmest friends, 
and, in the early part of tbeir lives, were of the 
same way of thinking. Afterwards they separ- 
ated in their scientific views, but without there- 
by allowing tbeir personal esteem and friendship 
to be disturbed. They invariablv dedicated to 
.each other their works, in which they invariably 
sought the one to convert the other. Thus they 
argued in love, and by the production of excel- 
lent works, to the end of their lives. Over such 
contentions must angels indeed rejoice. 

bth February, 

My acquaintance with the Viking begins to 
be somewhat stormy. But 1 console myself 
with the thought that ' the storm belongs to 6od's 
weather,** and may be governed by His spirit. 

We were inviied yesterday to a breaklast at 
the Chamberlain's. Without flattering myself, 
^and without great self-love, I could very well 
understand the correctness of my stepmother's 
dipfomatic hint, namely, that the breakfast was 
ffiven on my account. The host did me Us 
nonneurs of his handsome house; his splendid 
furniture, his Athenienne, with a thousand little 
sumptuousnesses ; bis many arrangements, for 
convenience, and for the pleasant enjoyment of 
life; nay, 1 must even see his own expensive 
toilet. Whilst I thus wandered with him through 
his rooms, I in rain sought for a picture of ac- 
tual ralue, or an object of higher interest; I 
found nothing of the kind, and I could not say 
much about the rest of the ornaments. 

Wilhelm Brenner's eye was often watchfully 
directed upon me, whilst I was receiving so 
much of the- host's attention. He on the con- 
trary was taken up with a very pretty Mrs. Z. — 
the same with whom I had seen him at the gal- 
lery—a widow, and rich. " Z," says a writing 
copy, "is in the Swedish language a superflu- 
ous letter ;" and so methought was Mrs. Z. at 
this breakfast. By the abstracted looks of the 
Viking, I mi^ht have presumed that he thought 
so too; but lor all that he remained near her, 
and amused himself by observing me from a 
distance. This rather vexed me; and thus for 
that reason 1 entertained myself more than com- 
mon with the wit of my courteous uncle, said 
merry things myself, and contributed in my own 
way to entertain ih^ company, for which I re- 
eeive.' much applause, especially from my step- 
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mother. Towards two o'clock people sepamted, 
and went home. As the weather was fine we 
walked. I saw Mrs. Z. go away on the arm of 
the Viking. The Chamberlain accobpanied as^ 
together with other gentlejpaen. 

Scarcely were we eome to the Castle Htil^ 
when the Viking, under full saihi from the side 
of the Bridge of Boats, joined himself to as. He 
was quite warm, and wiped his forehead. 1 had 
the Chamberlain on my leil; Brenner took the 
rights and heard how 1 was making love — ridic- 
ulous I But what he had not heard was the 
occasion for my satirical sally, namely, the sigh» 
and the little seng of my uncle's love and the 
warmth of his heart I all which cooled me inde* 
scribahly, because I knew the ground and the in- 
tention of it. 

" I think," said I, " that never was so muck 
•ffld about love, and so liule known about it a* 
in our days. Those who talk publicly the loud* 
est about Christian love, rend one another most 
bitterly; and as concerns the love which men 
vow to women, these are only springs of a very 
doubtful value. How many tender flames — 
those which are more smoke than flame — burst 
forth because one has ennui, because one wants 
to amuse oneself in some wayl Is it not thus 
in glowing Italy^ as you yourself have told met 
Do not people form connexions there on purpose 
to drive away time 1 and merely continue them, 
because one has. no spirit to undertake seme- 
thing else ? and so one drags lamentably through 
life with sighs. and lemonade. Here, in our 
North, we seek really a little more substantial 
nourishment for love, seek the good things which 
open a prospect to comfortable life, dinners and 
good suppers, and so on. Yet the foundation is 
still no better, and love is even as— needy." 

"Have you then never met with, or seen 
*REAL LOVB* in the world 1" asked the Viking, 
with a tone of displeasure, and as it were ot 
compassion for me. 

"To be sure." continued I, in the same tone, 
" to be sure I have seen men feel actual love, 
nay, actually also become qoile thin from it. I 
have heard them declare, when they met with 
hard hearts, that their life was gnawed by worms^ 
and that people would soon have to weep over 
their death. Yes, I believe too, that this-at one 
time they themselves also believed ; but this is 
certain, nevertheless, that in one or two yean 
afterwards I have seen these men marry others 
than those for whose sake they would die, and 
that too, stout of body and full of joy. In one 
word, >I have seen enough of life and of the 
world, to have but little confidence in this se^ 
much spoken of, and, in romances so mueh be- 
praised love, and to wish to have as little as 
possible to do with it. It is not wo^ one of the 
sighs i^hich it costs." 

" Femme pkUosophef* exclaimed the Chamber- 
lain. " You reason perfectly justly as regards 
this passion. I value the passicms very little. 
Esteem, delicacy, mutual condescension, lay as 
good a foundation for a much more enduring 
happiness than — " 

We were at this moment just about to cross 
the North Bridge. Flora just then remembered 
that she wanted to buy something at Medberg's, 
my stepmother and Selma had ihesame thoughts ; 
but I, who had no such views, and wished to get 
home, said that I would continue my way alone^ 
and wait for the party at home. I earnestly de- 
clined the offers of my uncle to accompany me„ 
and as the rest of the party took their wayto* 
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wanis the Mynt-market, I pnnned mj way orer 
the bridge. 

but scarcely had I gone twenty paces when I 
saw the Viking at m>y side, and discorered, I 
know not how, that my arm rested in his. He 
hasted onwards with such prodigious strides, 
that 1 had ti-ouble to keep up with him. 

He tamed round at a right angle, just where 
the bridge extends itself to the right, .dnd re- 
mained standing in that comer where the' river 
rages beJow, and the poplars of the river-parterre 
ascend upwards to the granite balustrades of the 
bridge. Then he dropped my arm, and turning 
towards me with a confidential air, said with a 
warm but suppressed voice, — 

" Tell me ! Is all that 'which you have just 
BOW said, this cursed gallemathias of love, your 
leally. earnest thought 1" * 

" My really earnest 'thought," repeated I. 

" That I will hot believe,'' continued he warm- 
ly, " or I pity you -from my whole heart I Good 
heavens ! how can yoif thus despise the highest 
and holiest ill life! When I hear such talk it 
• makes me abusive. How can people be so con- 
tracted, nay I must say, so stupid ; and see things 
in such an oblique, such a false, such a funda- 
mentally false light! I can become angry when 
I hear bow a woman, created to love and to be 
loved, so mistakes herself, and lets herself be so 
bewildered by the little poverties of life, that she 
can exchange them for that of which thottght has 
no idea, andthe toi^gue no word, and which ex- 
ists as certainly upon the earth as it exists in 
heaven, and which is the only feeling by which 
we can comprehend the life of heaven ; the onlv 
feeling which gives value to life. People talk 
about science and philosophy as instructors of 
the heart and of life f That is altogether non- 
sense say I, compared with the ennobling of a 
noble love!" 

** This is an especially well-chosen place for a 
Ute-i-tite, and to preach a sermon on love!" 
thought I, smiling in my own mind, as I obser- 
ved the vehement mien of the Viking, and the 
mass of walking and drivin? people who were 
in motion around us, and of whom the Viking, 
in his angry mood, seemed to take no notice. I 
was also somewhat confounded by his behaviour 
towards me, but I looked at the raging waters 
below me, and at the raging spirit before me, and 
I know not what fresh breath of air passed over 
my soul. I was yet silent, when Brenner con- 
tinued as before — 

** A^d this miserable glass-cupboard reason ! 
It makes people from fear of life, shut themselves 
in a birdcage ; from fear of fresh air, steam them- 
selves to death in the warmth of the stove ; and 
fh>m fear of strong feelings and great sufferings, 
waste their souls and their time in mere trifles. 
Tell me, how can you endure such reason 1 It 
is just as false as it is miserable. It is good 
for nothing, say I!" And the VilSng struck 
with his clenched fist so violently upon the bal- 
ustrade, that it would have trembled if it had not 
been of stone. ^ 

As I still stood there like Lot's wife, changed 
by a shower of fire into a pillar of salt, and was 
seized upon- by a strange feeling, he continued 
with increasing violence, " Tell me ! I will 
know, what, or who is it that has let you get hold 
of such a mistrusting of life, of mankind ; nay, 
even ot our Lord himself If it be .your blessed 
philosophy, then— throw it into the river!" 

Brenner, by the violent action which h& was 
kere making with his arms, struck my reticule, 



which rested on the balustrade; it fell into the 
river, and was borne by its waves rapidly for- 
ward into the sea. 

This catastrophe, and the sight of the Viking's 
astonishment, dissolved at once my immoveable 
state into a hearty laugh, and as Brenner seem- 
ed ready to take the speediest measures tor sav- 
ing the reticule, I held him hack, and said — 

"Trouble not yourself about it. Thene are 
only a few rennets that -suflTer shipwreck in it. . I 
care nothing about it. Only let your angry tem- 
per go with it to the sea, for in truth you do me 
injustice." 

" Do I do you an injustice — thank God for it I* 
said Brenner, with a look which deeply afifected 
me, and I continued — 

" Yes, because, although that which I said joei 
nfiWf and which has made yon so. angry, is actu- 
ally my serious opinion, yet I have my reserva- 
tion as to my ooject. I distinguish between 
Amor and Eros, but I have seen more of the firs* 
than of the la&t in lifb, and I spoke properly of 
that." 

" But you believe in the otfcer 1" 

"That I do. That I will say; I believe m 
general in the truth and depth of the feelitigs^ 
which you speak; but in individual cases I am, 
in consequence of certain experience, always 
mistrustful. In the mean time, I thank you right 
openly for the proof of friendship which you 
have given to me. Ah! let me think about love 
as I will ; I believe in friendship, and 1 feel that 
We are friends." 

And' herewith I took his arm, and began to 
proceed homewards. The Viking said — 

^* Love, friendship ! should these be thus sep- 
arated 7 And how can anybody doubt the one 
who believe* fa the other 1" 

It did not please nie to answer this question, 
and our conversation was here interrupted by 
our being overtaken by our party who had been 
left behind. They looked somewbat amazed, 
and said various things of our < speedy return 
home.* The Viking declared — 

" Miss Sophia lost her bag or reticuje in the 
river." 

But how it was lost, he said not ; and they be- 
gan to propose means for recovering it, and the 
Viking, again in cheerful humour, made various 
break-neck and impossible proposfils. 

7%! 3d, 

A fat" handsomer reticule, encircled with a 
bouquet of roses and myrtle, was sent to me from 
htm in the name of the lost one, which, as he 
said, had been fished out of the river in this form. 
The * river spirit* wished in these flowers to- . 
speak to you of his love, said the Viking, and . 
he wondered what kind of an answer he would 
receive. 

I said, " Merely great thanks !" 

"And if he be not satisfied with thatl" asked 
Brenner. 

" Then, his flowers should be — sent back to 
him," said I, half jesting and half seriously. 

'*'You would not throw them in the river 1** 
said the Viking, quite gravely — "you are theik 
not afraid of wounding, of doing wrong % Yoa 
can be stem, unsparing" 

"You forgf»t," said I, interrupting him, "that 
the * river spirit' and his feelings are fictions, and 
I am no longer of the age In which bne believe* 
in such thin^; neither can I see, dearest Bren- 
ner, why a pretty little joke should be taken so 
seriously, which in itself is ^erj "^V^ft^v^^^A^x . 
which 1 Ihati^ "joxx «iXLt;^^\^^ J^ 
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The Viking wai lOM, hud looM 4itH(Msfi- 
'<ed; 1 begin to Ciar (bat the^sBwui IMS a, yeiy bad 
temper. 

And a great many faults has he U>^Dd in me 
iCHiay : he has reproached me for my self-wllL 
«r, a^ he called it, my ' Fionish-temper.' I tola 
him that this was precisely my best qoality, and 
as ha shook his head, I related to him that I was 
descended from a race of the Wasastjernar, who 
had giren to the world the most beautiful exam- 
pie oT the Finnish national temper. Thus, name- 
ly, when the Russians in the year 1809, conouer- 
«a Finnland, iher« lived in the city of Wasa, 
two brothers, one the jndge of the court of jus- 
tice, the other a merchant, who, when the resi- 
dentt of the city were compelled to swear an oath 
of fideli^ to the Emperor of the Rossias, alone 
4|Dd steadfastly refuted it 

" ( We have sworn an oath of fidelity to the 
Ejng of Sweden* and unless he himself released 
MS from it, we cannot swear obedience to anoth- 
er ruler,' remained their constant answer to all 
fsrsuasions, as well Mendly as threatening, 
rovoked by this obstinacy, ind fearing the ex- 
mnple which would be given by it, the Russians 
tjuew the stiff-necked brothers into prison and 
thxeatened them with death. Their answer re- 
mained always the same, to the increasing se- 
verity and mnitiplied threats of the Russians. 
At length the sentence of death was announced* 
lo them, as well as tliat, on a fixed day, they 
were to be conducted out to the Gallows-hill, 
and there be executed as criminals, in case their 
obstinacy did not give way and they took the re^ 
quired oath* The bothers were immoveable. 
* Rather,' replied the judge, in the name of both, 
' will we die, than become peijured.* 

" At this answer a powerful hand struck the 
speaker on the shoulder. It was the Cossack 
who kept watch over the brothers, and now ex- 
<daimed with a kindling glance, ' Dobra kame- 
jrad* (* bravo comrade v) 

" The Russian authorities spoke otherwise, 
-and on the appointed day permitted the toothers 
to be carried out to the place of execution. They 
were sentenced to be hanged; but yet once more 
•at this last hour, and for the last time, pajcdon 
iras ofifered them if they would but consent to 
'that which was required from them. 

" * No I* replied they, * hang, hang ! We are 
brought hither not for speech-making, but to be 
han^.' 

"This steadfastness softened the hearts of the 
Kussians. Admiration took place of severity, 
and they rewarded the fidelity and courage of 
the brothers with magnanimity. They presented 
them not merely with life, but sent them free and 
safely over to Sweden, to the people and to the 
King to whom they had been true to the death. 
The King of Sweden elevated them to the rank 
of nobles, and after this they lived greatly es- 
teemed in the capital of Sweder to a great age." 

This relation gave pleasure to Brenner. He 
promised with a beaming and tearful eye no 
more to reproach me with my < Finnish mind.' 
I . ^7te9t^. 

Something astonishing on the side of my step- 
jnother and on my side, but not in' the way m 
'which my stepmother expected. For it really 
'Was no surprise to me that my stepmother con- 
-•ducted me with a mysterious air into her boudoir; 
and announced herself as * EnvpyiextraordmiUre' 
4U *m,inistreplenipoUaire,* on the side of my uncle 
the Chamberlain, in order to treat with me of an 



I alUanoe Mtwaea hira a»d me. Bvtltwaaia- 

I expected hy me, that my stepmother said not a 

word to persuade me to consent to it. On the 

contrary, she said sundry beautiful, and to me, 

eirticnlarly agreeable things, on the danger 9f 
inginA about or persuading to such things. 
She wis^d merely my happiness; I my. self most 
choose that which would lead to it. On one 
side, I certainly should feel myself happy witk 
a husband like the Chamberlain, and in the * iUU* 
in which a marri^e with him would place me; 
but on the other side, it also was certam, that as 
an unmarried person I should also find myself 
very well off*. Her house should always be mine, • 
and she would be happy to see me there, asd so 
on. " She had not now undertaken to wpo for 
the Chamberlain, but merely to hear whether he 
might announce himself as a hopeful lover." 

This circamspection of hers pleased me much, 
because t can tnus ward ofif his aitentioins, and 
need not say a word to him, which is contrary 
to my nature, that little vexatious woid, 'No!* 

In the mean time he has been good to me, has 
showed me kindness and confidence—it grievet 
me not to be able to do him a pleaaure-^ni^, 
perhaps, io be compelled to distress him. How 
poor is man here upon the earth ! I feel myself 
quite melancholy and humble. 

Ti£l(kk 

And thou, honest Wilhelm Brenner, shaU not 
hear from me that word of refusal. I understand 
now thy intentions well ; but thou shalt not speak 
out that aloud which I cannot answer according 
tathy wishes; shalt not stretch forth thy true 
hand to see it rejected.^I value yoa too highlT 
for that; I think too much of thee for that. 1 
like Brenner greatly; but not so much as i love 
my own independence, the peace of my soul, 
and the prospect of a peaceful and care-nee fu- 
ture. I will be his friend, but no more. I diead 
marriage; I dread that compulsion, that dark 
deep suffering, which the power of one being 
over another so oAen exhibits. I have seen ss 
much of it. 

I know well, that inconsequence of wise laws 
of our .evangelical church, marriage is not an 
indiss^uble bond, but that a divorce can be ob- 
tained on various ground^; wherefore the po- 
lemic, which from certain Quarters one hears 
against wedlock and cqnjugai life, has reached 
the hijg^hest degree of uselessness and absurdity 
conceivable. For what purt and thinking being 
enters into marriage without seriously regardini 
it, as our marriage forniula so beautifully ex- 
presses— acknowledging in this actapuli^ic dec- 
laration of God's thought, and which therefore 
ought to be regarded as law and rule on earth! 
If He whQ only once or twice spoke to the chil- 
dren of earth, and then left them to unfold the 
meaning of his words— if even He had not by his 
words strengthened the principle of marriage, 
which, piire in the early times of the world, had 
its origin in the uncorrupted sense of the human 
race, yet would human prudence alone lead to 
the establishment of some law and regulation 
for marriage, with its glance directed to the 
children, which are its fruit. The marriage 
which calls forth in the wedded pair the knowl- 
edge of the meaning and object of their onion, 
elevates them thereby to a-point of moral great- 
ness, from which the accidental provocations 
thatarise inmarriage are easily conquered. And 
certainly this union would make more people 
infinitely happy if they allowed themselves to be 
rightly consecrated hy marriage, in its high ^nd 
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hatj spint. YASt, U.msai^r4.Kme, ipse sp kigh 
in moral greatness, that marriage might 1^ re- 
leased from alUj^jUf bppdfs, thfiy wqmW, pjfecisely, 
hy reasoi^ of this moral greatne^s-^ide by the 
marriage. 

I know also that very often is the woQ^an the 
cause of unhappiness in marriage I know that 
xnany a wife is for her l^qshand, as ii were, a, 
cause of living irritation; ^nd for the terror and 
"warning of aU bad wives I will writo down here 
what o<;curred lately in my neighbourhood. 

'A young, honest ^nd industrious man, wbo, 
with a wife and three chjjjdren, made a good, in- 
•€ome by his industry, took arsenic a few days 
4ig^. Whilst under the mo3t terrible effects of 
thi^, his wife would insist upon his drinking 
inreet miLk. But he thrust her from him, say- 
ing— r 

" Let me die in peace] Yon, have gnawed at 
me fpr. these years like rust upon iron, I can live 
sBo longer." 

EUU the wife in hi? last hours l«t him haye no 
poace, but heaped upon him reproaches, and de- 
manded, " Do you not know that you. havi^ com- 
mitted a great sin. against me and my poor chil- 
4renr' 

"You n^ould have it sp," replied he coldly, 
and 4ied. Listen to this, my good woman ! 

No less, my grppd gentleman, is it certain that 
the. suffering which I have seen in marriage has 

Jro(;eeded especially from you, and for that reason 
Mrill take no lord and master, and will not be- 
<;Qme a wife. 

AndT shall I on that account be less useful to 
society t Folly and the belief of fools ! Friend, 
relation, citizen— noble names and occupations. 

who is able fully to act up to them ! 

The nth. 

Again is a sledging party talked of, and the 
wpmpters of it are Lennartson j|nd Brenner. 
Lennaitspn will drive Flora, and T suspect that 
he will take this opportunity of giving her pleas- 
ure and coming nearer to her„ He nays atten- 
tion evidently enough to her mood or mind, and 
this has been for s^vexal: days in the highest de- 
gree disturbed. 

The Viking has. invited me to his sledge, and 

1 have Consented on the condition of his eldest 
sweet little daughter Rosins going with us. To 
that he has- agreed, but only compelled by ne- 
cessity. I will not take so long a drive tMe-;ik-tiie 
with the Viking, but I will carefullv make use 
of the first: opportunity to turn aside nis schemes 
of conquest, and to tell him of my determination 
pf remaining independent, of letting friendship, 
and not love, be the pulse in the life of my heart. 

Selma has declared merrily that nobody shall 
drive her, but that she herself will go with her 
mother in their new covered sledge, and will be 
drawn by their beautiful * Isabella:' and that 
thus shall it remain. 

There will be a train of some fiAjf' sledges. 
Selma and Flora rejoiced in it— like young girls. 
The gentlemen equip their sledges with the 
beautiful skins of wild beasts. We have talked 
already for a week of nothing else. May the 
weather only remain favourable. 

Yet is it a purely-northern enjojrment, which 
a purely northern life has— such a pleasure-ex^ 
cursion as this in the^clear winter air, under the 
bright blue heaven, upon the snow-white earth ! 
They fly away so gaily and lightly, the open ones 
covered with skins and with white nets, which 
Hatter over fiery, foaming horses, they fly along 
mo fleetly to the play of jingling bells. And il 



feels so inesiqtibly .pleasant thvm te drive away 
over the earth in a train of jopt^ people, aipd 
by the side of a friend who participa^ in eveiT 
feeling, every impression. 

All tlfis j felt yesterday, and yet I have retained 
an uneasy impression of our par^' of pleasure. 
Thus is it with all the pleasure of the world. 

Still it was magnificent in the beginning. Our 
drive resembled a triumphal procession as we 
drove through the first streets of the city, and 
were seen and a.dmired by a vast number of peo- 
ple, as '^rell without as within their houses. Af- 
ter this, when it went out of the ^ity-gates into 
the countJTp how white shone the. snow-fields— • 
hpw beautiful was the snow through the pine and 
fir- woods-— how.we flew like magic over land and 
lake, whilst the craegy, woody, shores fled past 
us ! I was glad and enchanted^ and Brenner en- 
joyed my delight, and that sweet girl between us 
increased, it by her child-like joy. 

After a tolerably Ipng drive we stopped at an 
inn at the Pai;k "Well, where we were to dine. 
Dinner was readv to be served as we arrived, and 
was qui^ splendid and cheerful, but without that 
offensive ostentation and superHuity which ought 
to be banished from the spcietjr pf thinking people. 
Our hosts, Lenn^tson and Brenner, were the u» 
and joy of the dinner. Son^ also were sung, in 
which the voice of the Viking produced a great 
efiect. 'When we have advanced a little in our 
friendship I will counsel him to moderate his 
voice a little. 

After dinner Lennartson asked me to play a 
nigarpolska, and this immedjafely set the whole 
cpmpany in lively motion "with its grotesque, but 
merry flourishings and jokes. Even Aunt Pen- 
derfelt got upon her legs and flourished about 
with the rest. Seima and Flora signalized them- 
selves by their grape, although in different ways. 
At length people must begin to think of their re- 
turn, and cool themselves before it was underta- 
ken. 

. A part of the company was already about to 
move away, when Brennor called my attention 
to two portraits which hung in the room; the one 
represented the great Gtueen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, the other the noble Prinpes Elizabeth « 
Thiiringia. 

" Which of these would you be 1" asked Bren- 
ner. 

In jesting tone I a^ed back again, " have yon 
not heaf^ speak pf a perspn^ whp when asked 
ndiether he wpuld h^ve warm pr cpld milk, an- 
swered, < might I ask for a little ale-ppsset V I 
must npw answer ypu spme what in the same way, 
since l am right joyful that I am npt obliged to 
be one of th^e Elizabeths, and choose rather to 
be that which * I am,* though somewhat less." 

Brenner smiled and said, "but if you must 
choose between these twp, cpuld ypu well be un- 
decided ? Hpw beautiful is not that affectionate, 
self-sacrificing wife, beside the cold, wordly-pr^ 
dentE;gotistr 

" Granted !" I replied ; " but the question al- 
ways is what a wpman Ipves, and fpr whpm she 
sacrifices herself Thus, fpr example, it always 
seems tp me, that the exclusive Ipve of one hu- 
man being would be too mean an object for a 
human life, for the citizen of a divine kingdam. 
And I fancy that he who sinkyiimself in so con- 
tracted an existence in pne inaividual,'gives up 
the noblest in life.** 

" Ah I how contractedr-and how incompreheiw 
sibly vezatiously saVl \& \2&a\.^^ visSva^ssks^'^ 
Viking. 
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" Not BO coDtracted as yon think," said I, some- 
what proudly, '*after that which I have seen ot life. 
And then have I not seen many a young girl, with 
a rich soul, with a mind open to all that is good 
and beautiful in humanity, and full of will to 
work for it; have I not seen how this same girl, 
iiome years after her marriage, is shrunk together 
inu) a narrow circle of cares and joys*— the sense 
for tiie general and the whole lost for ever, and 
more and more compressed into die single and 
the individual, till she at last had lost sight of 
ker higher |:oal, and scarcely could lift her eyes 
above the sill of her own house." 

"But my best, gracious Miss So])hia," ez- 
tlaimed the Vilking ; " that is an entirely mis- 
taken, an entirely crazy turning of the question, 
an entirely insane direction. Why should peo- 
ple for' their own sakes overlook the true and 
real 1 Does a young girl give herself away, or 
is she given away to a dolt or a block of wood, 
or to any other beast, then indeed she must drive 
upon a wooden road, and then I am not guilty, 
and yet less is love in its true sense guilty. Be- 
cause true love is that Which^ while it unites two 
beings with each other, unites them only the more 
closely with social life and with humanity ; right 
marriages consecrate people for a higher and a 
richer world ; the right home is that where the 
fear of God rules like an invincible spirit, and all 
members of it, each one according to his s^^ngth 
and according to his gifts, is made useful for the 
great home of the world. This is clear as sun- 
light I I cannot comprehend how pfeople see 
these things in an oblique point'of view, and ar- 
gue again^ them acconlingly. That, methinks, 
IS really contracted; and pardon me if I say, a 

LITTLE STUPID I" 

" I forgive," replied I, smiling, " because I be- 
gin to be accustomed to your callihg me stupid ; 
and your description of these connexions in their 
beattty affects me, but such are seldom found on 
earth, and I have not seen them upon my path. 
On the contrary, t have seen and heard so much 
that is bitter in domestic life, which knits itself 
up with marriage, that I am become afraid of it, 
and for my part have determined not to let my- 
self be bound by it, but to live independently, 
certain of this, that I in this manner can best ac- 
eomplish my human mission." 

" That you will not," said Brenner, very deci- 
dedly. "You mistake yourself. As yet you are 
young and full of life ; as yet the world meets 
you ; as yet you are surrounded by pleasures j 
but a time will come in which the world will be 
benumbed towards you, in which you yourself 
will be benumbed, be frozen for want of warm 
hearts, of true * bands which will knit you to 
earthly life.* " 

" Through the power of God I hone neither to 
be burned nor to be frozen," replieq I, smiling. 
*< The human soul also has its sun, which beam^ 
high above all earthly suns, and beside this — why 
should I feel the want of warm hearts as long as 
my own heart is warm 1 And that does not feel 
as if it would grow cold, even if all the snow in 
the world were piled upon it." 

In the mean time we were come down to the 
grouiid-floor, where a mass of people were put- 
ting on their furs. The light of the full moon 
shone over the la||^scape, which, from the height 
where we stood, spread itself out in winterly 
pomp. But all was snow-covered and stiff. The 
trees shone with crystals of ice in the cold moon- 



taken n;^ y ftir eloak ftora the servant, and warm- 
ed it on his heart. , 

*< The snow of life," said he, softly and inwaid- 
ly. "O how you should preserve yoorseif from 
it I" he wrapped the cloak around, but it was not 
this which made me conscious of a soft, embrace, 
warm as a summer wind. 

Soon sate we again m the sledge, but the com- 
pany had separated themselves, and drove in little 
parties back to the city. Lennartson and Bren- 
ner remained together, and then came my step* 
mother in the coverea sledge, with Selma and 
Mrs. Rittersvfifd. We were the last of the party^ 
because the hosts considered it as their duty Uy 
watch over the departure of all the guests. As 
we had been warned that the ice was not very 
strong, every one had agreed that during the driye 
over the lake, they were to keep at a distance of 
from twenty to thirty paces from each other. 

The moonlight was beautiful, and beautiful its 
lighting up of the. white ice-fields of the dark 
shore. Far off in the back-ground we saw the 
lights of Stockholm glimmer. The drive wai 
romantic, but its effect Was lost on me. The lit- 
tle Rosine soon fell asleep with her head resting 
on my bosom, and the Viking i^ade use of tbe 
opportunity to lead the conversation in the direc- 
tion which 1 feared, therefore I evaded it with a 
few shorthand cold answers. He was vexed, and 
said provoking things to nie, to which I was si- 
lent. At length he too was silent. We were 
both of us out of tune, and with a melancholy 
feeling I contemplated the passing shore, the 
cloudeid heaven, and the dark fir-branches,' which 
here and there protruded from the ice to shew the 
opien places, and which, in the increasing dusk, 
resembled horribly fantastic shapes of animals 
and men. Some words spoken by Brenner ^ad 
wounded my heart. The gloomy impression of 
the momentjnade me feel this deeper — I oould 
not help weeping, bat quite silently^ I know not 
whether he conjectured what was passing with- 
in me, but after a while he said with a gqfftle 
voice-^- 

" Have I been disagreeable again t Forgive 
me ! Do not be angry with me, good, ^weet 
Miss Sophia I" and he laid his hand gently up- 
on mine. I pressed it without replying, for I 
could not then speak. Further communication 
was prevented by a dull cry for help. Which for- 
ced itself on our ears, and in Which we could dis- 
tinguish the voice of a child, which complained 
lamentably. Brenner pulled in^his sledge. 

"Perhaps somebody who has driven into a 
hole in the ice," said he. " I must see what it 
is. Might I take you and Rosine to your step- 
mother's sledge *{ As soon as possible I will 
return." 

" We will leave the little girl there,'" said I ; 
"but why should I now part from you, when i 
probably in some way or other may be helpful 
to you 1 * No ! I go with you." 

The Viking made no answer ; we looked about / 
for the sledge of my stepmother, and a feeling of 
anguish took hola of me as we could not dis- 
cover it. 

At that same moment two sledges came dri- 
ving furiously over the ice, fVom the point where 
the cry was heard. In the first sale two boister- 
ous and noisy gentlemen, whose voices as well 
as their mode of directing their horses, made it 
evident that they were in no quiet state. They 
drove so furiously upon our horse, that if Breiv- 



light. The cold was severe. An involuntary ner had not suddenly checked it, probably some 
ahudder passed through me^ The Viking had I misfortune might have happened. A dark cloud 
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concealed the moon, and the deep twijjght pre- 
vented us from distipguisbing Ule countenances 
•oi ihe no% gentlemen, but I thpught that I rec- 
ognised the Kutschenielts in the voice. The 
oilier sledge paused a moment, and a voice, which 
I knew Ibr^nat of Felii: Delphin, said— 

" Hold ! hold ! Really 1 believe that we have 
tdriven over the boy behind us there." 

" Ah, a pretty joke !" replied the other, who I 
would wager was St. Orme ; " he only got a little 
blow, that 1 will swear. Let the cnrsed ^oung^ 
ster bowl, if it amuse him. Let the reins go ! 
else we shnll come too late, and the others will 
get the best part of the carouse frbm us. See 
there, now he is still 1 Let us go t" 

And the sledges rushing at tlie most rapid 
-speed, passed us towards Stockholm.— (N. B. 
The sentlemen whom I thought I now recognised 
had decUned to be of our sledging ^rty, on the 
pretence that they were invited out for this day.) 

In the intention of turning to the point where 
the cry, although weaker, was still beard, we 
saw that Lennartson also turned about, and heard 
Floi:a «xclaim with anxiety — 

** Certainly the ice at the edge is brittle, and 
^e shall all go down together." 

Lennartson gave the reins to the servant, and 
'whilst he threw himself out of the sledge, called 
to US' to stop and take him with us. We stopped, 
he sprang upon the sledge beam, and we drove 
rapidly forward. 

We were now on the spot where feeble tones 
of lamentations made the^iselves still heard, and 
the moon shone over a singular group. A 
young lady in the ma^t elegant winter dress, with 
bright red feathers, which waved in a white silk 
bonnet, stood, bending over a boy clothed in rags, 
whom a servant in livery had raised up; an old 
man of tall stature, with a staff in his hand, stood 
near, and stared up towards heaven with blind 
eyes. 

The young lady was Selma; who having heard 
ihUcry for help earlier than we, and who seeing 
the other sledges continuing their drive, had pre- 
vailed on her mother to turn towards this side, 
in order to see if they couM help. My step- 
mother remained with her sledge immediately on 
the place. 

The old man related how two sledges had driv- 
en so rapidly, that he and the boy had not time 
to avoid them. The first sledge had knockeld 
the boy down, and the second driven over him, 
and notwithstanding their cries, had continued 
on their way. The old man appeared not to have 
suffered at all, but the boy was severely hurt; 
and after Lennartson had in the best manner 
bound him with our pocket hankerchiefs, he car- 
ried him to the sledge of my stepmother, where 
he was left under the care of @elma. Our ser- 
vant was commanded to accompany the blind 
man to his dwelling in the Park, out he was un- 
willing to separate from the boy, who^ was his 
only comfort and his only support since the death 
of his children, the parents of the boy ; and he 
was for that reason seated with the coachman, 
and'went with us. 

We turned now again upon our homeward 
way, and met Flora, who was slowly driving to- 
wards us. Lennartson took his seat again beside 
her : but I fancy that the return was not truly 
aigreeable to either of them. 

On arriving at home Lennartson fetched in- 
stantly a physician to the boy, and this morning 
fae is taken into the hospital. He is fortunately 
BOt dangerously hurt and will in a month's time 



be again restored. In the naean time he is Sel- 
ma*s and my child. Lennartson and Brenncy 
have adopted the old man, whose disease of the 
eyes is otthat kind which admits of an operation, 
ancl he may regain his sight. 

Flora pouts and looks askew on all this affair^ 
and on the common interest which has sprung, 
up between Lennartson and Selma through theinii 
protege, whilst the dissimilar behaviour of the 
two young girls on this occasion, seems to hav6 
made a strong impression on LiCnnartson. 

I have endeavoured to examine Felix on the 
ice-drive and its adventure. He pretends to be 
Ignorant and hurt in the highest degree, but a 
certain painful confusion in his manner convin- 
ces roe that I have not suspected him and the 
others in an unjust manner. 1 have heard from 
Ake Sparrskdld, that St. Orme ol\en misleads 
young men to drink, and then to gamble, and 
thus wins from them their money ; and that be 
had invited Felix and his friends to an orgie of 
the lowest kind on the day of the sledging party. 
I now spoke seriously and warmly, nay, almost 
sisterly, to Felix, and warned him of this false 
and dangerous frieild. I reminded hiii of his 
promise to Selma, and on that which depended 
upon it. He answered not a word^but looked 
unhappy, and left us quickly. I fear thathe will 
not turn out well. His more regular life for 
some time after his conversation with Selma, 
seems not to have lasted longhand he is so weak 
that the Rutschenfelts ' do not be beguardianed, 
Felix ! Be a man V or the jest that » he is already 
under petticoat government,' are sufficient to lead 
him into ev6ry possible folly. I have had a 
prompting to talk myself with St. Orme, and to 
eall forth the good spirit in him ; but think ! if 
the wicked one shew his teeth to me. In the 
mean time I will let these thoughts concrct yet 
a while ; over-hasty words seldom fall in good 
ground. 

It goes on hopefully and joyfully with our 
children, the seven-years-old and sixty-years-old» 
The aged man is operated upo^, and ii has suc- 
ceeded excellently. Lennartson was here to-day, 
and related to us, in his lively way, the partic- 
ulars of the affair. . , 

The joy of the old man that he could again 
see the sun and his child; that he again could 
work, and lay aside the beggar's staff, affected 
us all. We took into consideration the future 
of our children, and adopted unanimously Len* 
nartson's plans, 

Selnoa n^ found means to draw Flora into 
this affair, so that she now, like others, takes part 
in it, and appears warmly to interest herself in 
it, namely—- in Lennartson's presence. 

Tke23d. 

The Baron has received additional honours in 
titles and stars. As he came to us this evening 
decorated with the latter, Flora exhibited great 
ioy on that account, whilst Selma and I wished 
him joy in all simplicity. Lennartson received 
Flora's exaggierated tokens of joy with coldness, 
and was, for the rest, not quite in good humour. 
My stepmother noticed this, and said jestingly — 

" It seems as if Lennartson quarrels with his 
good fortune precisely when ^idoms him most 
handsomely.*' W 

"Good fortune!" said Lennartson, smiling 
sorrowfully. 

" " Yes," replied my stepmothet , " ^v N^^^^^^iCtaX 
most people ^oi3lV4 i^^^t^ ^% ^n^OoJ^ 
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'* Ah r stid Lenntrtdeti, while he seated him- 
lelf beside her with a kind of filial coofidence, 
**it is exactly that which vexes me. that people 
often regard sach things as good fortune, and 
set value apon them, without asking whether 
thev be a sign of merit; whether they have any 
feal meaning ; it makes me angry that it should 
ie so, and that I myself am childish enough not 
to be rightly free from this weakness. It regu- 
e. B m the s aperficiality of Ti " 
Therefore I long to 
myself from it." 



UMy torments me. B at the s aperficiality of life 
is so infectious. Therefore I long to release 



" Btit in all the world nt>t to quit the service 
on that account/!" said my stepmother, terrified. 
"Nol" replied Lennartson, "that is quite 
another thing. I will only be released that I 
thensby— may come deeper into life. I know 
Well when I could be indifferent to all this 
ontward glitter, and warm and rich from the re- 
ward which no haman eye sees, from a look, a 
quiet approval." 

"And where is this Eldorado 1" asked my 
stepmother, aflecled, and at the same time sus- 
picious. 

With a voice, which was at the same time 
softened and rendered more full by deep feeling, 
liCanartson said, 

" I had it i>ncein the heart of my mother; T 
would meet with it in the heart— of my wife; 
if," continued he, with emphasis, ** if she under- 
stood me, if she were such as my soal desires, 
and my heart seeks after. Many a one congrat^ 
vlates'me on my happiness in ha^Hngmade my 
own 'way in life, and I — consider myself not to 
have' been happy, that I have not yet properly 
lived-^at least, since my earliest youth," added 
he, mourhfully. 

All this was said half aloud to my stepmother, 
who was evidently affected, and spoke kindly 
words regarding the future, though it might not 
be in a cheerful tone. 

I looked at the young girls: Flora blushed 
deeply; that Selma grew pale, I could merely 
suppose ; because at my glance she rose up and 
le» the room. 

Here have I then hecome acquainted with 
one of the ticnnartson faults of which the Viking 
spoke. But the way in which he discovered it 
has made the man only more interesting in my 
eyes. 

The 1st of March, 

Brenner will not Understand me, will not at- 
tehd to my hints. He seems as if he would 
give his heart free play in making an attack on 
my heart. Well, then I May his, during the 
combat, only not be wounded. I will not lose a 
friend in the lover, and a friend so noble and so 
dear to me as Wilhelm Brenner. I neveir wis 
happy in love. , Whe^ I loved 1 have not bisen 
again beloved, and where 1 have been beloved 
with true affection I could not return the same 
feeling. But 1 have to thank friendship, pure- 
minded friendship, for my highest delights on 
the earth. A rejected lover may easily become 
the truest friend, and that he is not so is often 
the tault of the beloved woman. 

In this case it will not be my fault, that I feel 
it myself. I know nothing more sorrowful than 
when an acquaintance, which begins in cordial- 
ity, extinguishes M^lf in bitterness; or where 
warm feelings chaise themselves into cold ones. 
Every seed of tenderness which the All-good has 
sown upon the earth, should unfold itself into a 
plant and flower; should here sprout up at His 
footstool, in order sometime to blossom yet more 



glorioasly before His throne. If it file other- 
wise; if the flower die in its bud, then i; it the 
fault of man, and a very sorrowful thing. I 
write this in the odour of the lilacs which 1 hate 
received from my friend, and with a heart that 
is warm towards him. It \a calm, and light 
within me. 

Thoa thsk alUv'st «lia rettleas haart's oQmnotioii, 
Illuminator of life's midnight hour ' , 
To whom was given the ancient world's^'deTotioB,. 
And even now art our most giorioos doWer ; 
Thou who wast by, ^hen Chaos was ap^hrokan ; 
Who plajed'st in joy in the Creator's sight ; 
Thoa who wast bf « hen primul words were spoke» 
And baighu and depths gave Being forth to light. 
Life's morn and evening star, (> Wisdom ! brightir, 
Wheu 1 in darkness lay, thy light was shewn ; 
Since then 'tis well with me, my heart beats lightly, 
Burning with love ; bat, but for Thee alone;! 

The miserable, misfortune-bringing, poison* 
ous and poisoned Lady-Councillors-of-^Com- 
mereel I would that they sat turned to. stone 
up aloft on the hill of difficulty, and could move 
neither foot nor tongue ! I would they had been 
fettered yesterday. Then should I not haVe 
been obliged to go thither to-day with the heav- 
iest bnrthen which life has, and to come back 
without anjT alleviation ; then had I not been 
obliged to sit here as now, and to write with a 
sort of desperation, while tears fall upon my 
papier rather than the words which I throw upon 
It, alii^ost without seeing them. 

But now came those birds of misfortune yes- 
terday afternoon, and darted down by my step- 
mother. I was with her while I sat at my 
painting. Mfelt myself burdened by having to 
attend to aU the movements, which were made 
by the three ladies among our near and distant 
acquaintances. Already hM they gone th rough 
a long list of " they believe, they say, they as- 
sert," when Mrs. P. vehemently exclaimed, 
"Now for a bit of news which is sure and cer- 
tain ! What think you of our honest Colonel 
Brenner having last week received ^a basket' 
from the rich widow, Mrs. Z. % That I know 
from her own si^r-in-law, who relatetl the * 
whole affair to me. She herself, as regarded 
him, was not disinclined, but the five step-chil- 
dren would have terrified her." 

" Yes, the poor man !** said Mrs. P„ " he will 
not find it easy to get a wife with that crowd of 
children ; at least nut a wife who has money." 
I " Need Colonel Bxenner then, in the choice of 
a wife, make money so much an object 1" asked 
I, in no enviable state of mind. 

" That a man always must who has five chil- 
dren to care for, and who has no ether proberty 
than his profession," replied Mrs. P. «* Bren- 
ner's wife had nothings and he himself, althaugh 
a man of rai^k, has been no good husbander of 
his income." 

" Is Mrs. Z. an upright person V* asked I 
again; and Mrs. P. made answer-— 

" O, the person is well-behaved enough, I fan- 
cy; but, she has neither head nor heartf but 
with a fine skin, a handsome figure, and larg& 
landed property,* one needs neither head nor 
heart to enchant. A little vain, a little mad 
about getting married, is she to be sure— it is 
an unfortunate passion that, of wishing to get 
married! I say with Madame de Sevigne; I 



but is it k^pwn for certain 



would rather get drunk ! 
"I also," said I; " 



* Guldasa sateri, an estate' which, aceurdimr to th* 
Swedish laws, eaa only >e held by a neble. 
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ihat Colcmel BTenncarpaid hit addresses to Mrs. 
Z. last week r 

" Ctuite certainly is it known, my sweetest of 
friends ! Her own sister-in-law told me of it. 
Besides this, there are documents in the affair; 
for it was ueg:ouated by letters, which certainly 
mnsi have been very affecting, for Mrs. Z. has 
cried days and nights over them*— there must 
singly and solely on that accoutti have been a 
wash of pocket handkerchiefs. But she has her 
own friends, and will console herself; and think 
about a certain gentleman without children, and 
— ^propoSf people say also in the world that Col- 
ooel Brenner too wtU endeavour^ console him- 
self, and will seek for his consolation in this 
house; people assert even that Miss S<M)hia 
Adelan would know something more of the 
affair." 

Reddening like a gtiilty person, and proud as ; 
an innoceDt one, I repelled the charge, and de- 
clared myself wholly unacquainted with it. 
And, as the sisters persisted in jesting with me, 
mv stepmother saidj with a graceful dignity 
which pleased me infinitely — 

** As Colonel Brenner has sp lately paid his 
addresses to Mi:s. Zt, it would very little accord 
with the esttem which he cherishes for Sophia, 
and^with his own character, if he should so 
aaickly solicit her hand. Besides, I fancy that 
mis match would very little suit Sophia. It is 
no joke with so many stepchildren. If my So* 
phia wishes to be married, she will not lack op- 
portunities of choosing among— uin, um, um I" 

'* O, of course ! That is certain ! When a 
person has so many charms and talents, and so 
mach property, there lacks nothing f ana people 
talk already of a ceiiain Baron and O^amber- 
lain— perhaps one may already offer coogmtuia* 
tions.'' > . 

I scarcely was able to give a tokei) of disavow- 
al, and was glad that a servant came to say that 
the carriage was at the door, in which the Lady- 
Con ncillors-uf-Commerce took leave, and my 
stepmother and Flora drove out to pay. visits. 

" Let nobody come in ! say that nobody is at 
home !" said I to the philosopher (the old^ trusty 
servant of the house, whose business it is to 
watch through, the whole day, half sleeping in 
the hall), and I threw myself in the arm chair, 
jefore toe piano, in the ante-xbom. One single 
light burnt in the chandelier, with a lon^ wick. 
^ was twilieht in the room, it was twilight in 
^y own soul. 

"It is the property! It is a specalacton f 
thought I. My mind was in so pamful a state 
that 1 was obliged to weep. The image of the 
Viking was dimmed in my inmost soul. 1 saw 
him before, so pure, so noble, so far from all 
worldly modes of action-*-and now! But no! I 
will not submit mvself lothe thoughts which the 
news that I have^eard awakens in me. "Still ! 
(till!" said I to the tormenting spirits, " leave me 
my faith in him, and let me retain my friend. 
Besides, why should I believe that he will woo 
me ? He will not. He seeks in me merely a 
confidant, a friend, a sister!'* And I let all the 
five little children come up before me in order to 
explain his courtship of Mrs. Z. 

The * Sonate pathetique* of Beethoven lay upon 
the music desk, and I began to play it. This 
wild agitato removed the tumult from my soul, 
iflid hushed it; it elevated itself on the streams 
of sound, and burst with them through all 
thwarting hindrances to the grave, lovely, all- 
releasingy all-reconciling unveiling, to the glo- 



rious closing notes. So deeply was I absorbed 
by my music that I did not hear that a conver- 
sation was taking place in the haH, which emfed 
in the ]>hilosopher opening the door and saying, 
in a voice which resembled that cf the ghost la 
Hamlet: 

** Miss Adelan, Colonel Brenner is in the hall, 
and will resolutely come in. Shall I beg him m 
go away?" 

*<Did I not say thi^ nojbody was to be admit* 
ted Tasked I. 

"Yes, he said that," said a well-known voice. 
" But I said to him that I am already admitted !" 
And Brenner at one wing stood before me, with 
outstretched hand. So Kind, so joyous, so cordial^ 
that I nearly forgot all the impressions with 
which I had just then combated, and my heart 
moved itself towards hioK 

He .gave me a bouquet of beautiful flowers, as 
he continued, " Only do not say to me that I 
should go away I" 

Kindly, but sorrowfuUv, I said, " Ah no ! Ro* 
main here now. My mother willsoOn be home.'' 

" O, that is not of much consequence to me/^ 
said he. " I would how rather ulk alone with 

you." 

My heart beat from secret anxiety. He look- 
ed at me, and my appearance must have indica- 
ted fully my state of^mind, for he was suddenly 
uneasy, and asked tenderly and with bis whole 
heart whether I were,ili 1 

" No, I am very well." Whether I was vex* 
ed 1 " Yes, I must confess that ; I had heard 
something which had discomposed me." Wheth- 
er he might not share it, whether he might not 
fendeavour to be mv cocnforterl 1 was silent^ 
Should I tell him alii thought I. Yet no! That 
were indeed a folly. He would fancy that I wa» 
in love with him. He c?newed his |uestion» 
with more and more warmrn. " N ^ . replied I,. 
at length; *^not now— pernaps at some future 
time—" Whether I were vexed with him I 
"Yes— no— he mast not ask any more." 

"Not ask any morel" exclaimed Brenner. 
He was silent for a while, and began then agaiiu 
with a gentle, tremulous voicA ''And yet I 
came now, on purpose, to ask you 'a serious 
question, a very important question — a question 
which has often thrust itself to my lips, and 
which I can no longer keep back — a question, 
upon which d<epends the #eal or wo of my life. 
I came on purpose to ask— Sophia, wilj you, 
can vou love me ? I have long loved you un- 
Speakablv! Will you accompany me through 
life, in pleasure and pain ?" 

The voice, the look, the expression, even the 
pressure of his hand, which had se^ mine— 
O, what eloquence of the heart! And all this 
be had consecrated the week before to. Mrs. Z. 
And Mrs. Z., without head or hlUkrt, with a dn^ 
skin and landed property, ascended like a ghost 
between Brenner and me, and cani^ed me inde-» 
scribable anguish. 

O, if he had but been to me that which he ha<l: 
been only a few hours before, how candidly andt 
how warmly could I not have talked to him^ 
how could 1 have refused his hand without, 
wounding his heart ; how could I have removed 
the lover, and yet have retained him for ever a. 
friend. ^ 

But in the darkness whi<^Kad now risen itt- 
my soul, I recognised neither him nor mvself^ 
the wbol<^ ^orld was changed. A cnppHnof 
coiuness, « i.t.trifying stupor overcame vtvv MiVNjQkV^ 
being -, 1 fell m^seM \.utq»^ vc&c^ ^\si^3L^^ vcfii'^i^^ 
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and therefore I let Brenner talk withoat oDder- 
•taodiiig hitti'f heard him apeak of bis children, 
^diildrea which it was a delight and hooour to 
have ;' heard him say how he ftod his children 
woald make me happy by love and ^atitude ; 
•aw him bend his knee belbre me, conjuring me 
to listen to him and answer him. But I could 
liht answer, could move neither hand nor tongue ; 
xny eyes were stiU^ and staringly riveied upon 
hiln ) yet I felt as if my eyes were filling by de- 
grees with tears. Then he reproached me jest^ 
ingly with keeping him so long before me on his 
knees ; and with a suddeo turn he seated him- 
aelf at my ieet, embraced mv knees, and decla- 
red that he *woQld not- rise tul I had given to him 
my ' Yes.' 

This mancBavre had almost entirely overcome 
me. I was just about to lean myself towards 
his beloved head, and open my whole heart to 
him; but at that same momient I heard a bustle 
in the hall, and the voices of many persons who 
had entered. 

In that same moment I awoke to a fall' con- 
sciousness, and to the whoie bitterness of kny po- 
sition. 

" Stand up ! In Qod*s name, stand up 1" said 
I to Brenner. " Some one conies T 

" The whole wojcid may come !'' replied he. 
with defiance and ftfiection ; ** I shall not stand 
Of) without an answer -from you.'' 

A thought of bell arose in my mind ; he will 
surprise thee, he will compel thee; he will re- 
mam sitting here at thy feet in order to make it 
ioipossible for thee to refuse his hand! 

With proud resentment in look and voice, I 
sprang up, and said— 

"Colonel Brenner! I have done wrong to 
leave you so long in uncertainty. Pardon me, 
and hear now my last answer. My hand and 
my property I will preserve independent. -I es- 
teem no man high enough to give him right and 
rule over them." 

Brenner on his part had risen np — and at my. 
stern reply fixed upon me a look full of inex- 
pressible astonishment. It wa3 as if he could 
nut thoroughly understand me. Merry voices 
and the steps of several persons approached the 
drawing-room door from the hall. 1 betook my- 
self to the door which led to Selma's chamber. 
Here, with my hand upon the lock, I turned 
round and looked at Brenner. He stood im- 
moveable, his eyes directed to me; their expres- 
sion I cannot describe, and I could not rightly 
comprehend; but i read in them an eternal fare- 
well; and, with a soul assailed by indescribable 
and contendinff feelings, i fied up to my room. 
That which 1 (ejt to be the bitterest and the most 
painful at this moment was that Br6nner and I 
were for ever separated. I called up anew Mrs. 
Z., in her whole terrible shape, and Brenner's 
conduct to her, in order to excui^e and explain 
my own conduct; but then came the remem- 
brance of Brenner's last look—that strange look, 
which went thrbugh bone and marrow, and all 
his culpability vanished, and I alpne was the 
culpable one, the one worthy of condemnation. 

1 was interrupted in this combat by Selma, 
who besought me to come into company. I 
thought at first to excuse mvself; but when I 
found that Lennajtaon was there, a thoiight or 
8us{)icion arose wflro me, and I followed Selma. 

I had a fever from excitement of mind. I 
sooB' observed that Lennartson's glance wa^ di- 
rected to me with an inquiring expression, and 
soon also he seated himself on the corner of a 
'ciia.scu.se ' and sai^ in a low voice — 



"As I came here this evening I fonnd Biea- 
ner alone in the drawing-room, in a strange state, 
and he could or would not give any explanation 
*of it. Have you. seen him this evening ?" 

" I pray you," said i, and answered his ques- 
tion by another, " tell me whether it he true, as 
I have lately heard, that within these few daiys 
a connexion has been spoken of betwixt Breu- 
ner and Mrs. Z. 1 Yoa are Brenner's friend, 
you must know." 

** I cannot deny it," replied the Baron smiling. 

"Is it true that a marriage was spoken of 1" 

" Yes, actaally was spoken of." 

" He has then really paid his addresses ts 
herl" 

" Hum I that is again another question," said 
Lennarston, smiling. 

<* How.l Did vou not say that a marriage had 
been spoken of 1^' 

** Does it then follow of necessity that ke mait 
have tiiade ti^e proposal!" 

** Not 1 I fancied so. I nray you jest not ia 
this affair, but tell me out plainly how it hangi 
together. It is to me inexpressibly important-^ 
more important than I can say." 

"Well, then; what I know of the affair is, ia 
a few words, this : Mrs. Z. wished to have Wil- 
helm Brenner for her husband ; he did not wish 
her altogether for his wife. A third person went 
with the proposal— and with the refusal to and 
frd between them." 

" O Gk)d ! is it possible 1 And— pardon me I 
From whom do you know this 1 From Brenner 
himself 1" c 

"No, certainly not; but exactly from this 
third {lersoU) who ought for two reasons to bid 
adieu to the office of spokesman. It pleases me. 
Miss Adelan, to be able to give you an ei^plana- 
tion of an affair in which voU have been so bad- 
ly informed. And no w<— best Miss Sophia, per- 
mit me, as Brenner's and your friend, a questioa. 
What is the occasion of his strange state of mind 
this evening 1" 

" It is my fault ! my unpardonable fault I" I 
could say no more, I was crushed to pieces. 

Lennarsg;>n was silent ; he regarded me with 
his serious, prudent eyes, After a minute's si- 
lence, he said gently, almost flatteringly — 

"I shall probably see him to-night. May i 
not take to him from you a taiessage— some kind 
of greeting r 

" Ah, what is the use of iti He cannot, he 
ought not to forgive me ! We are separated for 
ever through mv fltult — ^through my unworthy 
mistrust. But, if you will, impart to him this 
conversation." 

And with this it was ended ; but now begam 
for me the pangs of conscience. 

what talisman is there, indeed, against tbs 
bitter, crushing feeling of having been unjust to- 
wards a noble friend — having cruelly wounded 
hid heart, his dearest feeling; to have murdered 
the faiih in that which he loved — to have dis- 
turbed his happiness ! And for such a deed no 
comfort can be found. O Wilhelm Brenner! 
now I understand thy looks full of condemna- 
tion, and full of godlike sorrow over*rae. Yet 
When thou knowest that I have bathed my pil- 
low with tears, and yet in the midst of my suf- 
fering felt a proud joy over thee, and thanked 
Grod that I can bear thy image clear in mv 
breast, wouldst thou- wouldst thou not forgive 
mel 

1 passed the night without slumbering in the 
least, I waited for the morning with impatience 
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—I hoped that vUh it Lennartsou would come. 
The uiorning came, gray and cold, and do Len- 
narison, and no single sunbeam in my noclurnal 
Boul. One hour went after the other— that wait- 
ittg was insufferable to me; read I could not, 
music was to me a torment, and the most com- 
mon topics of conversation only increased my 
anguish. All at once the proverb came into my 
mind— 

«* That which burns the heel borni not the soul ;" 
a«d at the samejime the hill of difficulty came 
before my inmost mind, and it seemed to me a 
particular refreshment to ascend this. I fell the 
necessity of calming the soul by the fatigue of 
the body j and with an advertisement out of the 
daily paper in my reticule, 1 rambled in mist and 
cold towards the South, up the heaven-aspiring 
mountain, far fonh upon the endless street which 
begins upon the other side of the same. Our 
own stale of mind often lends its colour to ob- 
jects, but on this day my slate of mind and the 
objects which met me had actually a deep sym- 
pathy. The advertisement led me to a dwelling 
where mould and damp covered the walks, nei- 
ther was it to be wondered at that the pale dropsy 
abode there. On the long, ill-built street, I saw 
a herd of ragged, pale children, old women and 
aged men, living pictures of sickness, of pover- 
ty, and age ; and I contemplated misery in all 
gradations of human life— in all its weeping 
shadows. . ' ^ 

And aftiid all these shadow-figures there yet 
probably was not one who would have exchang- 
ed his lot with mine, if he coUld have seen into 
my heart. Ah 1 the severest kind of wretcheii- 
ness is not that which exhibits its rags in the 
streets, and at night conceals itself in great de- 
serted buildings— it is that which smiles in polite 
companies, which shews to the world a. joyful 
exterior while sorrow gnaws its heart. 

Had I been somewhat more joyous of mood, 
I might have thought with pleasure on the round 
canhen jugs which many carried in their hands, 
and on the warm soup which Mercy cooks by 
the never-extinguished fire, and which now these 
poor people were carrying, yet steaming, for 
their dinners. i . j r 

When 1 came home, I hoped for some kind of 
word ofsome kind of tidings. But no, nothing! 
Several hoprs have passed. Perhaps L^nnart- 
6on comes this evening. 

Evening. 

No, he came not. I have obtained by art 
news of Brenner. He did not go home last 

"'^^^' , 'neSd, 

Again a sleepless night. It is again morning. 
Whither shall 1 go to-day ? ' r- a 

« When a man is no longer his own tnena, 
then goes he to his brother, who is so still, that 
he may talk gently with him, and may again 
give him life." 

The>e words of Jean Paul awoke in me the 
desire to go to my Selma, but 1 was ashamed of 
the confession which I had to make to her. Then 
came she to me with her lovely eyes, and aslced 
so tenderly, so troubled. I could do no other 
Ihnn let her look into my heart. And how ten- 
derly she comforted me!^ How warmly she de- 
fended me from my own self-accusations! How 
clearly she saw lieforc us the bourof reconcilia- 
liont Ah, 1 dare noi hope for this! If I could 
only know how it now is with him, how he feels 
towards me. 
H 



Evening. 
I know now. Lennartson came in the aHer- 
noon, but not gaily. 

Yet it is gooct that he came. I could hardly 
have supported such another night. To my in- 
quiring look, he said immediately — 

"I have just seen Brenner; I have commo- - 
nicated to him our conversation here that even- 
ing." 

" Well, then, and he—" asked I, almost life- 
less. 

" He said, he had himself imagined that some 
kind of misunderstanding must have been the 
occasion of— what he did not say." 
" And besides that- said he nothing 1" 
" He added, if anybody had said to me any- 
thing bad of her, I should not have believed it.^' 
" And that was all I Said he nothing more 1" 
"No !'* said Lennartson; "but it was evident 
that he had suffered much in mind, and suffered 
still. What unfortunate misunderstanding has' 
put you both so out of tune with each other, 

separated two beings who I fancied should 

but they are not separated. That is impossible. ^ 
I know Brenner's heart: Give me a word, a 
cordial word for him, and— let me conduct hfm 
to your feet." 

" Impossible! I pray y(m do nothing now in 
this affair. .You would nol'wish that yourself, • 
if 3'ou knew all. Tell me only— do you thmk 
that Brenner cherishes any hatred towards mel" 

" Hatred is a feeling which cannot easily find g 
place in Brenner's heart, and certainly never to- 
wards you. The words which he says of you, 
he speaks with seriousness and tenderness." 

" Thus I may hope then that he does not ab- 
hor me. This is much. I thank you from my 
heart for your kindness." 

"Thank me by lelting me take with me a 
soothing greeting to my friend. He looked to 
me as if he had not slept for several nights, and 
would not be able to sleep for yet more." 

"Tell him that neither have I slept, since 

and now let ub not talk further on this affair. It 
belongs to the things which must alone depend 
upon our Lord's guidance." 

Lennartson bowed with quiet seriousness, and 
as he saw me weep he took my hand, and spoke 
gentle words with the voice of an angel. O hew 
good is he too! 

It is Tioelve at Night. 
I Bin now calmer. I have arrived at certain- 
ty. It is then ended, this friendship which gave 
me so very much pleasure, which was to last 
into eternity, ended through my fault. 

• ♦ * * / * 

I found in the stream of life a costly pearly but 
I threw it heedlessly away. I deserved it not. 
« ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

'^If they had told me anything bad of her I 
should not have believed it!' What a crushing 
reproof fi»r me is there in these loving words! 

But I Reserve all this. Therefore I will bear 
it all wiihout complaint. I shall not sleep this 
night, perhaps not for many nights. Knew I 
only that he slept. ... ,^ 

Without, it is restless. Clouds driven by the 
northern tempest fly over the castle. The lamps 
on the bridge and on the quav fljcker; their light 
trembles in the agitated w^ers; one alier the 
other la extinguished in the storm. Poor flick- 
ering flames, good-night! 

I Btenntt\ia»«ftXo^v^«a^'tVa&^M6SRk'35l'^5A^R«^ 
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to several of the sea-port towns of Sweden. He 
will be absent several week^. That is good. 

1 1 is cold to-day, clear air and cold. Xhe snow 
lies upoa the ice of the RiddarQerd, upon the 
southern moantains, white and still— siiil and 
cold as indifference. I will lay it upon my heart. 
Yet no I that will I not. Let it suffer still. 

1 was too prond of my philosophy, of my 
strength and pradence, and am — punished. Bum 
therefore thou holy pain, thou purit^ing fire; 
bum to the very roots this selfish, vam temper. 
Bum and consume I 

In tke Evening, 

I shall overcome this sufiering; I feel that I 
shall overcome it, for 1 have a clear inward pre- 
sentiment that he has forgiven me, that be leels 
and thinkft mercifully towards me. And for the 
first time I feel the necessity of the mercy and the 
compassion of a fellow-being. Such presenti- 
ments of the state of feeling of persons who are 
dear to me I have often had, as well in bad as in 
good, and they have never yet deceived me. 

The sentiment which united Bi^nher and me 
has really not been of a common kind, nor can 
the overhastiness of a moment annihilate it. It 
is deepljT based in the nature of our being. And 
I know it. Wilbehn Brenner, we shall yet once 
more meet and be united in sincerity, in har- 
mony, even if it first be when the scene of this 
life is ended; I know it, and never have tell more 
certain than in this moment, when we are ap- 
parently mofe separated than ever. 

I have written to Brenner. Words like those 
, which I said here. They will meet him when 
he returns to Stockholm. 

To-night the stars glow brighter. No cloud 
overshadows them. Good-night, Wilhelm ! To- 
night thou wilt sleep, to-night I also shall sleep, 
and to-morrow I shall again wholly live for 
mankind, for the interests which surround me. 
Tnou hast given to me an example of activity, 
and I will follow it. 

And the drama /which is being acted in my 
neighbourhood demands truly all attention. I 
seek still for the thread which can lead the cap- 
tives out of the labyrinth ; but that St. Orme is 
the Minotaur I see plainly ; and it seems as if 
Flora's prophesying of herself, that she was pos- 
sessed by his evil nature, was really about to be 
fulfilled. But why should Selma become her 
victim; why should the sylph lose heir wings in 
the struggle 1 Selma has been for some time an 
actual martyr to Flora's perpetually unhappy 
temper, who seems to have a certain delight in 
tormenting her with ill-humour, with severity, 
and with absurd suspicions. Selma bears this 
with wonderful gentleness, but— the joyous song 
is silenced, and the light dancing gait becomes 
ever stiller. 

Yesterday, I poured out before her the vial of 
my wrath against Flora. 

" Forgive her," prayed Selma, witli her beau- 
tiful tearful eyes, " she is herself so little happy I" 

And this is true. My stepmother, who does 
not understand Flora's condition, but who would 
willingly see all around her joyful, endeavours 
to cheer her by all kinds of dissipations and 
pleasures; but these now appear to have lost all 
power over Flora, whilst her evil demon strikes 
his' talons ever 4eep*into her life. 

TowJirds evening, when the few visiters had 
le A us, and we ladies of the family were toge- 
ther with St. Orme, Flora stood a long time 
sunk in thought before the portrait of Beatrice 



x « Do yoQ think of copying that ladv, tbat jot 
contemplate her so exactly 'I" asked St. Ormfl^ 
in his scornful, disagreeable tone. 

•'Perhaps I" replied Flora, in a voice, whick 
sounded almost terrible. " Then," continaed she 
in an altered tone, " I endeavour to fancy how 
she felt in mind." 

" Before or after (be murder of her father 1* 
asked St. Orme as before. 

" Afterwards," replied Flora. " Before, I un- 
derstand ; that I know." 

" How, my sweet Flora, how can yon eat» 
into such horrible thoughts 1" 

" Yes, I can do so," replied Flora. " She had 
attempted every thing— every thing, St. Orme— ta 
free herself from her unhappy condition ; she did 
not exftress her pangs. She was reduced to tho 
most extreme point, was redaced to despair— ia 
short, I understand her deed; but after that— af- 
terwards— " 

"Why yes," rejoined St. Orme, "afterwards^ 
she thought on the preparation for her own dcath^ 
on the scaffold, oi| the executioner 1" 

" It is related," continued Flora, " that at tho 
moment in which sbie went to death, at the mo* 
ment when she must ascend the scafiuld, a streauk 
of words burst from her lips, so full of joy and 
thankfulness, so full of what is most beautiful 
and most sublime in the human soul, that they 
who should liave consoled her were dumbj and 
their pity changed itself into admiration : it i» 
said that never was her beauty more touching^ 
her look more beaming than at the moment when 
she, as a penitent, but ransomed sinner, met 
death enfranchised and victorious i— nor is that 
a wonder to me. Bull do wonder how she felti 
ah! how she felt herself to be free! free and 
happy! I do wonder how she felt, I do wonder 
how she felt, I do wonder how—" 

Flora repeated these words several times like 
an insane person, and sank suddenly to the floor* 

Our astonishment was great. Flora was car- 
ried into Selma's. chamber, and here our auen- 
tions soon brought her again to consciousness;^ 
but only to fall into a hysterical state, after which 
she only sunk into repose after the lapse of a few 
hours. 

When she again awoke it was night. She lay 
still, her eyes fixed upon Virginia's portrait, that 
hung at the foot of Selma's bed (on which Flora 
lay), and said pas.sionately to herself— 

"She, too, was lovely and unhappy; she, too, 
died in the bloom of her age, died of a broken 
heart. 'But she died, killed by her still sufferings 
—like many a woman, died without glory and 
revenge. Beatrice was the happier of the two.** 

" The Eternal Judge only knows that," said ^ 
with gentle voice. 

" Yes, what do we knowl" continued Flora. 
" I know nothing, excepting that I am more un- 
fortunate than these two. it is strange, but for 
somie time methinks, that thoughts on a bloody 
action, on a murder, for instance, have some- 
thing refreshing in them. A great change must 
take place in the souls of men who have dono 
something terrible — something that admits of na 
return, no uncertainty, no fear, no hope more. 
Then, indeed, might the juggling spirit depart, 
and the human being comprehend himself! It 
might become calm and cool in the heart, when 
the hour of death is near, and all is past from 
earth; feelings might arise — feelings of humilia- 
tion and subjection, and then — there perhaps 
might come some angel of the Lord, ana kindle 
a light in the daik soul ere one died. But thus 
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^dlel Die, be laid low in the black 
earth, moulder, turn to dust, be trampled of men 
— ^ha ! no ! no 1 I will not die. No. Why is it 
so dark within mel wbytlo you let me lie as ii 
» funeral vault? Bring me more light. And 
Selma ! where is she 1 She used to love me. 
But she has left me, like all the rest !" 

" Never ! never!" replied an aflfectionate voice, 
and from the depths of the alcove, on the other 
side of Flora's bed's head, arose slowly Selma's 
white-garmented, beautiful figure. She took 
Flora's hand in hers, and besought with tears— 

"O Flora, Floral if you yet love me, hear 
what I have to say to you. You are day>y day 
more uulike yourseli; there lies some beaVy 
■ecret at your heart wiucb makes you uohappy. 

speak, Flora, tell us what it is— tell us all t 
You know bow we love you. How posfele it 
will be for us to find out some means of conso- 
ling and calming you ! Oh, confide in us ! How 
free will you feeUwhen you have opened your 
heart, and have become clear to those who love 
you!" 

"Clear!'! repealed Flora, "and if I were to 
open my heart, and it were to appear merely 
darker to you than before ! Selma, how should 
you bear that V* 

" Ah ' I could bear all, except seeing you so 
vnhappy and so changed as you are !" 

" You think so," said Flora, " but you deceive 
yourself. You belong to the good, to the dis- 
creet, who abominate every thing that is unu- 
sual and eccentric, because they consider it bad, 
because they do not understand it They can- 
not look the reality in the face without trem- 
bling; they do not love, except through illu- 
sions, which they have jio stfenglh to— but for- 
give me, I -will not be severe. 1 myself need 
help and forbearance. Help me, you cannot, 
Selma, nobody can— but you can soften the 
struggle. And now— will you read something 
to me, something which will calm me? what 
have you there? The hymn-book! Read some- 
thing from it, if you will. It is along time since 

1 looked into such a one." 
As I left the two young friends, I heard Selma 

read, with a voice which she endeavoured to 
make firm, 

How the whole earth reposes. 
% The next day Flora was better ; but Selma's 
countenance bore the traces of a deeply-depress- 
ed mind. I proposed Ao her, after breakfast, to 
go up to the Museum to see some statues which 
had lately come there. She willingly consent- 
ed, and that Flora declined the invitation to ac- 
company was not unpleasant to me. 

We had not been long among the noble works 
of art before 1 saw the young pupil of Ehrens- 
vard become cheerful, and while contemplating 
the beautiful and the sublime, her soul freed iu 
self from the burden which bowed it down. I 
acknowledge with joy how a cultivated taste for 
art or nature can release the human soul from^ 
the pang which is called forth by the pressure 
of circumstances, or by the excitability of the 
heart. Yet he cannot always be released from 
it, neither should he be. There are sufferings 
which are more elevating than all enjoyments, I 
mean nobler. These must not be annihilated. 
They may free us, they may give us wings. 
Even the larva of suffering can receive wings, 
can fly in the night, and be lighted by its stars, 
and bathe in its dew. 

A soul-full, brightened melancholy displaced 
more and more the suilering, depressed expres- 



sion of Selmt's coontenance, as my observa- 
tions f»T.3ited her to think and to express her 
thoughts. 

At Niobe's i^tatue I %aid, that Niobe appeared 
to me too unfeeling ; I wished to see in her coun- 
tenance more despair, more anger. 

"She combats with higher powers,^' replied 
Selma ; "neither revenge nor hope are possible 
to her. Besides, this is the first time that she 
knows misfortune ; and it .comes so suddenly, so 
mightily, that it overpowers her; she cannot 
su&r much, she is stunned. See ! observe her 
from this side ; see the expression of trembling 
pain about her mouth. One sees that there 
needs only one movement, only on« arrow now. ^ 
and she suffers nc more ; she is turned to stone.'* 

I looked at Selma. There was at this mo- 
ment a strange resemblance between Niobe's 
expression and hers. It seemed to me that thus 
would she suffer, thus turn to stone. But God 
defend my young sister ! * 

At the antique head of Zeno, I said, " Do yon 
not see in tHSs countenance, as if it were a proto- 
type of Christendom ?" 

" Yes ;" replied she ; " it is the renunciation, 
^ut -without the exaltation." 

She would not turn to stone, thought I again, 
with a look at her countenance beaming with 
soul, she would free herself, she would conquer 
herself. The sylph would not lose her wings 
for long. 

We now heard somebody whispering near 
us — 

" Lieutenant Thure does not go to the ball to- 
night. It is very vexatiou?." ^ 

"Nor the royal secretary. Von Bure, either.. 
Yet he told me that he woula come for my sake. 
But one cannot depend on the gentlemen. He 
had as good as engaged me for the first waltz. 
I will be properly ungracious the next time that* 
he comes, and will render himself so civil." 

"Yes, it seemed as if you had made a con- 
quest -Do you not think that the marble head 

there is like Von Bure? Do you know what 
sweet thing he said to me last evening ?" 

The sweet thing was said so softly, that I did 
not hear it. "We had already recognised Hilda 
and Thilda Engel, who were complaining of 
their lovers before th^ bust of Septimus Severus, 
They were now aware of us, and we mutually 
saluted each other. As it now began to be cold 
in the marble gallery;,! proposed that we should 
take a walk towards the park, across the Skepps- 
holm, and we asked the Engels if they would 
accompany us. * They would indeed,,^ gladly, 

but four ladies without one gentleman — how 

would that be ?' , 

Selma and I assured them, laughing, that it 
would be excellent ; especially if we went two 
and two; and we wandered off*, each with an 
Engel (angel) bv her side, but had considerable 
weariness therefrom. 

Outside the park we met Mrs. Rittersvsrd and 
her daughter. They wrre cordially friendly, 
and so merry that it infected us. Mrs. Ritters- 
vard was much better as regarded her health, , 
and Helfrid was quite happy to be again after a 
long time in the fresh wood. It was glorious. 
The snow melted in the noon-day sun, the fir 
shoots gave forth fragrance, and lichees and 
mosses grew greenly fresh in the field, and «!i 
the tree stems. Helfrid was ai^ old acquaint- 
ance of all these, and related in answer to Sel- 
ma's and my questions, so much of their lives 
and peculiatities^as exciled a.^^^\.^<t^'«.\sskwa. 
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minds to become better acquainted with these 
children of nature. In the mean time we wish- 
* ed Helfrld joy of this her knowledge and fresh 
spring: of enjoyment. 

But the Engels became ever more and more 
snllen, and I recognised in them that lamentable 
poverty of soal which our mode of education 
often tbsters, and which often causes people, in 
the midst of treasures of art and nature, to have 
thought and memory only for a — ball lover. 
Thus were we now, six ladies, and— no gentle- 
man! Fate was cruel to the poor children. 
Their looks animated themselves, however, as 
two young gentlemen, arm in arm, approacned 
us, and 1 heard them whisper the names of 
Thure aiKi Bure. But Thnre and Bure greeted, 
and— passed by ! The Engels looked desperate. 
Again a gentleman approached us; and this 
one passed us not by, but, after an exclamation 
of joyful surprise and friendly salutation, ac- 
companied us back to the city. It wa$ Lieuten- 
ant Sparrskdld. But he walked beside Helfrid 
Rittersvard. Hilda and Thilda walked with one 
another. 

At a hint from her mother, Helfrid invited 
them and the rest of the parly to go and drink a 
cup of chocolate in the shadow of her hyacinths. 
The Engels declined the invitation with a look 
of ill humour, but Selma, the youflg Sparrskdld, 
and I, accepted with pleasure the friendly invi- 
tation. 

In the .shade of Helfrfd's fragrant hyacinths 
we drank oxcelleni chocolate, and had a lively 
and in terestino; conversation on the way, of best 
improving and using life and time. 

Nobody was belter pleased to hear about this 
than the good old lady, who finds even now life 
to be so affluent and so full of interest, that she 
wakes herself every morning at six o'clock from 
^ar of wasting time, which for her flies too fast. 
Young Sparrskold declared jestingly, that peo- 
^e (Aid a great deal better to sleep; and with 
chatkl<:sed her hand with filial, yes, almost child- 
like tenderness. 
Helfrid looked on both with tears in her eyes. 
A horrible catastrophe changed this scene of 
love and goodwill, into one of horror. A dull 
pistol-shot was heard, and seemed to have been 
llred in the room under that where we were. 
8parrsk5ld sprung up. 

"It was in Captain Rumler's room!" ex- 
claimed he; and, as if seized upon by a horrible 
forebolii* rushed from the room. A quarter 
of an hour after this he came up again, very 
pale. "Captain Rumler has shot himself!" All 
"^was a^Teady over with him. People had for 
>bme time talked of his deranged atfairs, and of 
his inclination for strong liquors; he seemed al- 
TtHiiy to have laboured at his own ruin. This 
was nmv accomplished. 
Evcited and horrified in mind, we separated. 
"He was one of Felix's intimate acquaint- 
ance," said Selma, on onr homeward way. 
" May he not—" She did not conclude. 

It was terrible news with which we had now 
to surpri.se my stepmother. 

Captnin Rumler's unfortunate end quickly 
flew through the city. The Lady-Commission- 
ers-ol'-Commeiye informed us to-day that * peo- 
ple said t^at he had handled too freely the money 
of the re{?iment ; that he could no longer conceal 
this, and wonid not live over his disgrace; that 
one nnd an^fther vonn^ gentleman, sons of rich 
Xiinilies, who #ere involved in Ramler's aSaiis, 



had fled. People «aid that several oeetmenees 

similar to this would follow.* 

From the misfortune, however, one good 
thing has arisen. 4ke Sparrskold was Rumler's 
next successor, and received the company after 
him. Nothing then hinders any longer his and 

Helfrid's union, and the happiness of the whole 
family. 

Theim. 
Now also have the Rutschenfelts driren ofl['! 
* God preserve Felix !' with these woiUs my step- 
mother entered at noon, and was so cast down 
by the news and so uneasy about its consequen- 
ces, that all thoughts of startling me, and aJl the 
Metternich deportment, were forgotten. 

Among those who have made their escape for 
debt,, a re the Mr. Bra^anders (the same who on 
New-Year's-dav challenged the devil so indus- . 
triously to fetch them). 

"^^ The 15th. 

" Has Felix been herel Do you know any- 
thing of him 1" asked Lennartson to-day, almost 
as he entered the lobby ; and as we answered ia 
the negative he appeared vexed, although he 
tried to conceal it. St. Orme, the Chamberlain, 
and a few other gentlemen, together with Len- 
nartson, were here to dinner. The conversation 
soon turned to the Rostchenfelts again, who in 
part had taken flight, and in part were suspect^ 
of designing to take flight. Man^ persons were 
mentioned whom they' had deceived, who had 
been robbed by them of the little which they pos- 
sessed; families who were sunk in the deepest 
sorrow; mothers, brides, whose hope was anni- 
hilated, whose future was forever darkened- 
The old, venerable father of one of the fugitives 
had had a stroke in consequence of his grief— 
but it would be going too far to draw forth all 
the misfortune which was now passingly spo- 
ken of. 

Lennartson was silent in the mean time, but I 
gave vent to my heart in a few excited words. 
St. Orme, who always sets himself in opposition 
to me, shrugged his shoulders at the tragical 
way in which people took such every-day af- 
fairs, the fuss wnich people made about a young 
man's ^outhdil follies. He, tor his part, pitied 
them sincerely, but he judged no man ; people 
must not be too severe against the young. 
They must have time to run out their course ; 
after this they returned to sense and prudence." 

"That is very well said," remarked the 
Chamberlain, with a fine voice and fine satire, 
" and for my part, I will always sav, * the blessed 
(late) Rumler,' although I would not take an 
oath that the blessed man really is blessed ; still 
T think that })eople should pay their debts and 
live decently in the world, and 1 think that it is 
rather venturesome to go over into the other, 
like Rum— like the blessed Rumler." 

Lennartson now took up the affair, and with 
great seriousness ; and fixing a quiet firm glance 
on St. Orme, he censured the conduct which had 
been described, and the temper of mind which 
could find it innocent. He described the opera- 
tion of this on social life in general; he describ- 
ed a people in its decline— laxity of principle, 
its poisoned root — lust of pleasure and frivolity, 
taking the upper hand— the sanctity of a prom- 
ise despised— order and honesty fled— with them 
confidence, security, readiness to oblige, all 
pure, all beneficial sentiments— all human ties 
poisoned— the sanctity and fresh gladness of life 
fled for ever. Thus was it with the old nations 
as they adranced towards their dissolation, to- 
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wards their ignominious tardy death, a spectacle 
for pity and contempt. Thus will it be with us, 
if we do not seize with earnestness on life and 
on ourselves. " I wish/'-continued Lennartson, 
while his eyes flashed and the words came like 
thunder from his lips, " I wish that all honest 
men would brand with their abhorrence, and the 
better part of social life with its scorn, all 
tho^e idlers, those young deceivers, who sac- 
rifice all for the satisfying of their bad pas- 
sions. I know only one character more wor- 
thy of punishment, more despicable than these, 
^nd that is he who, under the guise of clever- 
ness, poisons their principles ; under the guise 
of friendship seduces to misery, while be 
makes them the instruments, thfe victims of his 
selfishness, of his low sshemes — in one word, 
the snake in social life, the calculating se- 
ducer !" 

Was it the intention of Lennartson to hurl a 
lightning flash at St. Orme, or was it the bad 
conscience of the latter which made him struck; 
but certain it is, that for the first time I saw him 
deprived of his scornful assurance, for the first 
saw him smitten and confused. The blood had 
yanished from hiS' cheeks. He attempted to 
smile, but the thin lips trembled convulsively. 
Flora saw him with amazement, and a sort of 
enjoyment ! She seemed to feast herself on his 
pangs. She laughed— hideously— there was a 
stillness as of death at the table, and at once my 
stepmother made the move to rise, although the 
dessert had not been served, and all foUowed 
with readiness. 

St Orme soon recovered himself; one heard 
him soon after laughing and joking with the 
Chamberlain, but his laugh was not natural. 
He soon left the sompany, aQer be had cast, a 
crafty, poisonous glance on Lennartson. 

When our guests were gone, we were all of 
Qs extremelv out of tune. I endeavoured to fix 
my stepmother's attention by one of the questions 
of the day, but it did not succeed. 

It succeeded much better with the "Lady 
Councillors of Commerce," who came full of 
news, which they were as desirous of importing 
as we of hearing. It concerned for the giost 
part the Rutschenfelt- company, and the disorder 
and niisery which the fugitives' had left behind 
them ; the causes of the ruin of yoimg men were 
also spoken of— among these were often men- 
tioned unwise parents, bad example, neglected 
oversight in youth. With all these sorrowful 
relations, Mrs. and Miss P. helped us through 
the long evening. During this, two messengers 
had been sent to inquire after Felix, but they 
had not met with him at home. 

After people had separated 4br the night, 
Selma and I lingered, as we often do^ among the 
pictures in the inner ante-room, and contempla- 
ted them by the soft lamplight. Selma stood 
iong before a painting after Guido Reni, whidi^ ^ 
represents St. Michael, who, with the flames |if|Ti 
anger in his divinely beautiful countenance, 
plants his foot upon the breast of Satan, and 
pierces him with his spear. 

*• Why does my Selma look at this picture so 
longT* asl^d I joining her; "it has something 
quite horrible in it." 

" But something quite beautiful also," replied 
she. " It teaches us to understand what a holy 
anger is. Look at St. Michael's countenance! 
Tell me, does it not remind you of— is it not 
like—" Selma paused, and crimsoned with con- 
tusion. 



"Lennartson, a3 we saw him to-<lay," said. I, 
ending her sentence, and Selma's look told me 
that I had expressed her thoughts. 

We were now disturbed by some one who 
opened the door of the drawing-room. It was 
the figure of a man wrapped in a wide cloak. 
This was thrown oflT, and we recognised Felix 
Delphin. But how changed he was I The pale, 
disfigured countenance had scarcely a trace of 
its former beauty. 

" Selma !" said he, with an agitated voice, "do 
not be afraid of me. I will merely say fareweU 
to yoti, before — " 

" Before what, Felix r 

" Before I leave thee and Sweden for evert 

Selma ! I wished to see you once more, that 

1 might pray you to think of me, ^d. to praj 
for me when I am far from you !** 

" Felix, why must you gol" 

"Why, because I am— ruined, rained oymy 
weakness, by my folly. Property, health, hon- 
our, all are lost! I cannot, I will not live ovey 
my disgrace here." 

"But is there no helpl Cannot Lennait- 
son— " 

" No ! Once before he rescued me from the 
hands of the usurer. Then I gave him my word 
of honour never again to be betrayed into thenL 
I have bVoken this. Rather would I die than 
meet his look !" 

" But I, but Flora ! We are your nearest re- 
lations ; we have some jewels — " 

"Hush, good angel! I am not stmkyet so 
deep as to avail myself of— and besides, what 
purpose would that served Ah, Selma! all 
must now be ended between us. Here, have 
you your ring again. 1 am not worthy of you. 
Fray Lennartson to forgive me ! Greet Flora I 
May she be worthy of him ! And you, good 
angel— heaven blesii^you 1 Farewell !" 

He kissed the folds of her dress, and was about 
to rush out, but was prevented by a man who 
stepped in the doorway and seized his arm with 
a stem — 

"Whither, Felix r 

It was Lennartson. Felix gasped for breath, 
but in the next moment he made a violent effort 
to tear him.«:elf loose and to fly, but the Baron 
held him with a strong hand, and said sternly — 

"Be quiet, boy! no stupidity! Will yoa 
make a scene before the people outside 1 Be- 
sides, this avails you nothing now. You now 
mvsl follow me I" 

" You will dishonour me !" stammered Felix, 
pale with impotent frenzy. 

" y<w will dishonour yourself, but /will save 
you even against your own will," said Lennart- 
son. - 

^' It is too late 1" exclaimed Felix. 

"It is net too late," answered Lennartson. 
" I know all about you, and I promise to save 
you; and to this end I demand only one. thing 
from you, that you at this moment enter into a 
bond with me, body and soul, and take not one 
step without my will or knowledge, but obey me 
in all things. And in the first ,place, I desire' 
that you follow quite quietly to my carriage, 
which stands before the door." 

Lennartson had said this with a low voice, as 
if he would be heard by Felix only, but the 
strong emphasis which he laid upon i\s words 
caused me, although I stood at a dij^tance, not 
to lose one of them. Felix seemed annihilated ; 
his will was subject to that of a «j.\oJ\V.\^\ ^"sss^ 
blnvaelt,Wv Yk^^ tioxM. ^e.^^^^^^dl^:!^<^\£«;;BD0^ 
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He sapported himaelf almost fkintiiig against 
the wall. 

" Lean on me," said Lennartson, qoickly and 
tenderly, as he took the youth in his arms— 
•* why are yoif afraid 1 Am I not your friend, 
▼our fatherly friend 1 Confide yourself to me! 
Oome I be a man I" 

Felix took courage truly at these words, and 
said mildly — 

•'Do with me what you will, I will obey." 

Lennartson seeing that he hesitated, seized his 
arm, nodded to us kindly but deprecatiHgly, as 
we were about to call for help, and wh a look 
which said *be calm,' led the unfortunate young 
man away. 

Selma threw herself into my arms agitated by 
excited feelings. I did not leave her through the 
night, which passed sleeplessly for us both, and 
I have written this in her chamber. 

Felix is ill, but they say not dangerously. 
They have bled him, and Lennartson has watch- 
ed by him through the whole night. Flora has 
also come this moment from him, and I am glad 
to see her really excited and uneasy about his 
condition. 

In the Afternoon, 

Lennartson has just been here, so good, so full 
of consolation ! Felix's affairs are not nearly 
80 bad as he himself imagined. A sudden in- 
flux of his creditors, who were alarmed by the 
flight of bis friends, their threats, his entire want 
of money, together with his ignorance of the 
real state of his affaii-s, had^occasioned his de- 
spairing determination. Lennartson was quite 
sure of being able to save him out of his embar- 
rassments, although various difficulties were to 
be overcome. 

As we expressed our vexation about the troub- 
le and the time which this wretched business 
would cost, Lennartson said mildly — 

'< May Felix 9nly allow himself to be saved by 
this grave warning ! I will then not complain 
about that which has happened, neither on my 
account nor on his !" 

'* How good yon are ! How infinitely good 
you are! Ah, that Felix, and we all of us, 
eould only once rightly thank you!" With 
these words, Selma turned herself involun- 
tarily to Lennartson, with tearful and beaming 
eyes. 

He seemed surprised, and his cheekd coloured 
as he said — 

"Such words from Miss Selma 1 Can I de- 
serve themi But I will do that, will do any- 
thing which in any way can contribute — to make 
you happy!" 

There was melancholy in the earnestness with 
which he said this, whilst he took Selma's hand, 
and looked deeply into her eyes. But her eye- 
lidsvsank hastily, and she grew pale, whilst she, 
as it were, retreated before his searching, warm. 
glance. AtHhis moment Flora entered, and 
threw upon both a look of flaming jealousy. 
Selma withdrew quickly. Lennartson was still 
'and abstracted, and soon went away. 

Flora thenltumed to Selma, and said cutting- 
ly, "that was indeed a very affecting scene, 
which I disturbed! Might one inquire what 
kind of lender outpourings took place 1 Silent 1 
It looks as if you were all in a compact against 
me. Selma blushes like a guilty person. You 
also Selma, you against me also? Yes, then 
stand I solitary, forsaken." 

" Flora ! Plsra ! No such words, if yon will 



not kill me I" cried Selma, with the ezpressiMi 

of the most violent pain, and rushed out. 

" Flora !" said I, " you are really not deserv- 
ing of such a friend as Selma." 

'< Let me be !" replied she, " I do not trouble 
myself about the whole worW." 

I followed Selma, and found her in the room. 
fallen upon her knees, and with her head bowej 
in her hands. 

" Selma !" prayed I, " do not let Flora's ab- 
surd words go to your heart. You yourself 
know, and so do we a.11, how innocent you are." 

" No! no!" exclaimed Selma, with vehemence. 
" I am no longer innocent 1 O Sophia, it is that 
which makes me unhappy. I am false towards 
her. I feel it now. Innocent, indeed, as to all 
intention, all wishes ; but not as to all ieelingS| 
all secret thoughts. O Sophia, I am guilty \r 

" That you are not !" said I confidently ; and 
I now used all my eloquence to reconcile the 
young girl with herself I made itclear to her 
that she could not annul Lennartson's connexioa 
with Flora ; nay, even that she might sacrifice 
her own happiness to promote that of the other. 
This Selma was obliged to concede, and she 
raised her head. Then I said to her that such a 
love as hers to such a man as Lennartson was 
not a sentiment of which any one need be 
ashamed. It was at the same time both noble 
and ennobling. And at last I hit upon a happy 
thought, that ^of representing myself as a rival 
of Flora's, but as an obdurate one, because no 
noble female mind could remain indifferent to 
manly worth and manly amiability like his ; and 
I, on this.ground, gave myself full permission to 
love Lennartson. 

Selma could not help smiling at this, and 
smiling through tears, she threw her arms round 
my neck. I led her, reconciled in some meas- 
ure to herself, to find Flora. She also was in 
her chamber; and as I entered I saw her hastily 
concealing in her bosom a small white bottle 
whiqh she held in heriiand; red and white alter- 
nated upon her cheeks. As I saw how deeply 
unhappy she was, I talked gently with her: 
spoke of Selma's purity ^rod tenderness;, of all 
oK^iyishes to see Flora G|ikn and happy. I 
prayed her with Warmth to'm^t us, aiid to have 
confidence in us. ' - f 

Flora listened to me with a depressed brow; 
and said all at once, with^rarmth--^ 

'* Sophia ! I have been for some time fearfully 
unhappy! I am afraid of myself There are 
moments when I am capable of anything merely 
to obtain the end— the end! Yes, if it then were 
merely at im end, for ever at an end! But I 
know— or more properly, I fear that which may 
come aflerwa|iil8 ! Ah', that nothing can end ! 
I am so weary ! If you have any love for me, 
do not leave me much alone ! I cannot then an- 
swer for myself. How the sun out there shines 
sp whitely upon the snow, as if there were nci, 
confusion and darkness in the world. It is all 
one! Will you go with me to the Unknown 1 
Perhaps she may have a composing word for 
me." 

I was willing, and soon ready. We went. 
But as we neared the house of th% Unknown, 
we found on the narrow path fresh fir-tree twigs 
strewn upon the snow; it led us. to her door, 
which was fastened. The Unknown had the 
day before removed ta 

Tbe dejith-stillrfir-orowiied coaoh, 

in the Solna churchyard. * 
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^This door closed alsoU' said Flora darkly, 
as we betook oarselves homeward. Bat now 
opened themselves tbe flooagaies of my elo- 
quence, and in ihe deep desire to comfort Florj, 
and in tbe strong feeling of what liie has of 
great and good, 1 said many things — well, I be- 
lieve. Bat people flatter themselves always in 
that way. It did not, however, fail entirely, for 
Flora listened to me calmly, and as we came 
towards home, she pressed my band with a 
friendly, almost melancMy 'thanks, Sophia!' 
Yet she remained reserved as before. 

Ah ! I preach wisdom to others, and yet hate 
licted unwisely myself; I try to give comfort, 
and yet there is no peace in my own heart, ^t 
home is disquiet My stepmother shews cold- 
ness towards me, and 3'et I know not why. 

Wilhelm ! Thou with the rich, warm heart, 
Chou who wast open to me at all times, at all 
times afiec^^ate towards me, where art thou ? 

what a j^g to have wounded thee; to have 
verooved thee I For thee-r-at thy feet fall these 
i)uming, penitent tears. Thoa hast never shed 
«uch ;— well for thee I 

Heavy, black days,r^ays in which life re- 
sembles a sleep, where nothing will go forward ; 
not even self-improvement, which ought never 
to stand still ! There hangs, as it were, a heavy 
cloud over as. Flora is, as usual, torn by rest- 
less spirits, and Selma is no longer what she 
was. 

I^y stepmother is in an excited state of mind. 

1 see plainly that the singular conversations 
which 1 have sometimes with one and another 
in the family, do not .please her. $he looks as 
if she suspected me of exciting commotions in 
Ihe house. 

Felix in the mean time is better, but his 
health appears deranged by the irregular life 
which he nas led. He recovers slowly. Len- 
nartson endeavours to animate his mind, and to 
cheer his spirits, He often spends the evenings 
in reading Sir Walter Scott's romances to him. 

True are the words, * nobody is so good as the 
«tTOng.* 

A little loy I 'Ake Sparrskold and Helfrid 
Rittersvard are declared betrothed !' With these 
words my stepmother startled me to-day, and 
was herself enlivened by^ the occurrence, whieh 
.lias given great pleasure to her good, old friend. 
Mj stepmother will, in order to celebrate this 
l>etTothal, give in the next*week a soir6e, which 
*will redound to the honour of the house. Here- 
by she seems to wish to repress various unauiet 
Imports respecting the afiairs of the family which 
have begun to circulate, but as 1 hope — without 
foundation. But so long as St Orme comes 
sneaking here, and has private conversation 
with my stepmother, I am not sure. Another 
bad sign is also that our * spasmodic acquaint- 
ance' have not been seen here for some time.i 

The 29th. 

The cloud sinks lower and lower; it becomes 
more and more twilight around us. My step- 
mother wished yesterday to have a new carpet 
in the great anteroom for her festival. The old 
one has long been disagreeable to her, and has 
besides this several spots ; in one word she wish- 
ed altogether to have a new and handsome car- 
pet But Selma opposed herself mildly, and 
•taid beseechingly, "Ah, let as have no great 
wiutlayjQBt now, not till we see how oar afiairs 



FiDm this I remarked with terror that Selma 
(who manages the domestic economy of the 
choose) cherished suspicions which she had hith- 
erto concealed from^me. 

The Philosopher came in at that moment, and 
said in his gloomy voice — 

*' The bills, vour honour," and laid a bundle 
of papers on the table. My stepmother threw 
an uneasy look upon it, and pushed it from her 
as she said to Selma — 

"My sweet girl! look them through— I can- ^ 
not do it now. It is horrible what a miserable * / 
voice Jacob has sometimes. He ouite terrifies 
me — I confess that at times it makes 'me quite 
poorly." 

Selma embraced her mother silently^ took the 
accounts, and went with them into her own room. 
My stepmother was still and thoughtful. She 
leaned her head back on the sofa cushion, and 
there was something.in her handsome pale coun- 
tenance that went to my heart. It was late in 
the evening, and the lamp burned dim. Me- J 
thought that shadows of care and anxiety gath- , ' 
ered around her, and that thereby her face be- 
came ever paler, ever older. Cluiet wishes lor 
the repose of the grave, for all, pressed through 
my soul. 

The 3dofAyra, 

To-day after breakfast, as I was alone with 
my stepmother, she introduced the affair of the 
carpet She could not bear the dirty spots. Be- 
sides this, we were to have on Wednesday an 
elegant musical soiree. How could one let such 
a carpet lie on the floor; what w^uld people think 
of the family that could endure such a one 1 A 
new one shotlld be purchased on this very day. 
I attempted to oppose it a little, spOke of the ex- 
pense and of the superfluity of such an outlay, 
and so on ; all with the greatest friendship ana 
naildness ; but my stepmother took it very ill, 
and exclaimed at once — 

" I must pray you, my best Spphia, not to be 
at all troubled about my private anairs — and 
I wish also that in other cases you would not 
too much rule in my house. I have hitherto 
been able to rule pretty well and to provide for . . * 
myself and mine, and I do not think I am quite *. ' 
incapable of doing so still. Emancipate youf* \^' 
«elf as much as you like, that I cannot prevent ; ' '^ 
but let me al^ nave my ftreedom, I beseeeh 01 
you!" 

The absurdity of this sally excited and troub> 
led ine at the same time. I sate silent with tear- 
ful eyes, and was thinking whether and how I 
should answer, when we heard St^ Orme's voice 
without in the hall. With a kind of shock my 
stepmother started and said tome, "tell him that 
I am not well, and that I cannot receive him,** 
and with that she hastened into her room. 

"Alone!" exclaimed St Orme, as he entered, 
" where are the others to-day 1 I come to say 
farewell to you for a few weeks. I am intend- 
ing to go to W-^-s for a little fresh air and* 
hunting. But I am afraid you will certaiply 
miss me very much 1" 

I was silent Jest J could not now, and I 
could not say to him seriously, as I thought, " it * 
pleases me indescribably that you are going 
away." 

"You are silent!" continued St Orme, ".and 
who is silent consent^ it is said. Whera are 
tbe other ladies 7 Will they remain invisibly 
to-day r 

"My stepmother is unwell and can see no 
one" Tti:p\\eA.\*, ""VVst^ \% %^w^v;i\i&\\swJ^'w.^ 
and Seima Va QiCtitti^wSsfe v:!!^^^^'^^ 
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<* Then it looks as if we shonM have a UU-i- 

tiUf** coDtinued St. Orme. " I have no objeciion, 

* because 1 have one or two things to say to yoU. 

Listen, my best cousin ! I have several reasons 

. . to believe that you are not of the best service to 

jone in this house. What have you against me, 

if 1* may ask 7 Perhaps 1 have not been poliie 

enough to you, have not flattered you enough? 

' in the mean timer, i advise you as a friend, not 

to intrigue against me, you have ^affaire ^ trop 

forte partie;" you would do better to come over 

to my side, and persuade Flora to consent to 

that which she cannot escape/' ^ 

" 1 do not understand you," answered I, some- 
what proudly, "neither do I understand in- 
trigues ; but 1 mean always to speak out openly 
^ my honest thoughts when any one asks for them, 
and neither flattery nor threats shall prevent my 
doing so." 

"Superb, and Finnish in an especial man- 
ner," said St. Orme, as he looked at me, with a 
. cold, sarcastic mien, which would have confu- 

' sed me, if it had not operated in the contrary 
manner, namely, steeled me. " I see how it is,^' 
continued he a moment afterwards with con- 
temptuous coldness, " and I will tell you how it 
will be. All your Finnish magic arts will be 
in vain, and the conquest will remain mine yet. 
Adieii ! many greetings. Forget me not !" With 
this he seized my resisting hand, and shook it 
with a malicious, triumphant look. 

Fh)ra entered at this moment, and her suspi- 
cious mind saw a friendly alliance in that which 
was almost the contrary. She cast some light- 
ning glances upon St. Orme and me, and turned 
her back to him as he approached her. He then 
said coldly — 

"Adieu, belle ousine! au revo^rl" and went. 

" How 1 have you and St. Orme become sud- 
denly such good friends'?" asked Flora, as she 
approached me with almost a wild look. " Have 
you made a compact with him to betray mel 
\ Confess it, confess it honestly, Sophia ! You 
do not wish me to be Lennartson s wife> you 
consider him too good for me ; you wish him yo 
have another. Deny it not! People do not so 
easily deceive me, and I have seen through you 
for a long time. But to enter into complot with 
St. Orme— I did not think that you would have 
carried your hatred to me so far." 

This new injustice caused me more pain than 
anger. I said warujly, " O Flora, how unjust 
\ you are to me ! But yoitt are unhappy, and I 
forgive you." 

"With thesewords I went out of the room. 

i found that it was my destiny to-day to be 
misunderstood at home, and felt a certain long- 
ing to go out. I dressed myself therefore, and 
went. 

It was as if the heavy cloud which had rested 
so long above me now sent down all Its light- 
ning flashes upon my head. It seemed to me 
1 that t must resemble the scapegoat, and should 
be burdened with other people's faults and fail- 
ings; a thousand excited feelings boiled in mv 
breast, till 1 came out of the cily-gate, and felt 
the air breathe cold upon my brow. 

The spirit of spring had breathed upon the 
earth, and it thawed strongly,— foot passengers 
walked carefully upon the melting ice; glitier- 
iflg^dnips fell from the roofs. The heaven was 
the colout of lead ; but here and there opened 
themselves the eyelids of the clouds in order to 
send forth some pale beams of light, which re- 1 
sembled smiles in tears. The air was stiU and 



somewhat heayy, but there was a twittering of 
hundreds of liuie birds which played in the leaf- 
less trees, and these had I know not what strange 
odour, which reminded me of the sea, and of fir 
woods, and was full of spring life. I remained 
standing on the field covered wiih trees which is 
directly opposite to the castle, and drank in full 
draughts uf the spring-air, listened to the 'Inch- 
ing of the liver, and let piy eyes contemplate tlie 
manifoldly changing world. Then was it t» 
me as if the spirit of the heaths of Finland blew 
upon ise, and awoke the .child-feeling in my 
soul. Clouds and mist fled, and like -singing 
larks, uprose the bright, the great thoughts whick 
make life beautiful. Conscious purity exerci- 
sed itself strong'in victory, and— in one word, I 
was as if changed. 

I know not whether it is-*as one of my 
friends says — * better to b&4 magic i^pirit than . 
nothing ;' but certain is it, t^at ^^re lives m 
roe some^K^hat of that magic natuj^huch, from^ 
the very ancient times, fs aaid to have its home 
in my native land. This something I do not 
comprehend myself, but I feel it as a something 
wonderful^ a momentarily upflaming strength, 
whieh will and which eon. In such moments 
nothing is impossible to me. I am conscious 
of a power to loose and to bind the spirits of 
others. Primeval words stir within me; yea^ 
there are moments when I feel that I can en- 
chant human souls to me, and — I do it ! Iir 
my younger days, I had much of this heathen- 
ish magic. This since then has been baptized 
in the' spirit-waves of suflTering, christened in 
the fire of love ', but rooted out it is not, and il 
arises in me sometimes quite unexpectedly. I 
know that it has played me many pranks ; but 
I know also, that when reason has not helped 
me, magic has, and has given to me both worda 
and songs, to sing myself free from the chains 
of life, and has enabled me, like the old Wain&- 
moine, to sing both sun and moon into the 
thread of my life. And there are moments in 
which I can turn every stick which may ]ie as 
an impediment in my path into a winged steed^ 
upon which I can ride out of the narraw chim- 
neys of lifer— not exactly to BlakuUar— but forth 
into the free, fresh,, blue space.* 

The. difficulty in such life-strong moments ie 
the not having any difficulties to overcome, no 
impediments to conquer, no hero deeds ta 
achieve. That was my sorrowful condition. 
Because to seek out and purchase a splendid 
carpet to lay at my stepmother's feet,^ a carpet 
with a heaven-blue ground, ^rewn with stars^ 
flowers and magic figures, would require na 
magic power. In the mean time I felt a delight 
in it ; and whilst in spirit I pleased myself 
with overooming St. Orme, Flora, and the whole 
world, and wrote letters to all my friends — for 
it is astonishing what I do at such times — I 
wandered without any plan on the quay by the 
river, and saw the ice-blocks break up on the 
Riddarij&rd, and the heaven softly clear itself 
over the liberated waters. Downwards along 
tlie rrver parterre my * spiritus' led me, and to- 
wards the side where the waves boomed most 
mightily. 

Ah ! it was there where I once stood witl^ 
Wilhelm Brenner, heard the waves rage in his 



* In case this manuscript should fall into the hands oC 
strangers, I will herewith expreasi/ declare, that this muiC 
not be taken literally. 
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breast, and saw a heayen dear itself in bis 
eyes. And these remembrances seized on my 
soul with painful power,^— but — gracious heav- 
en ! Was it indeed true ? Was it he who 
again stood there, leaning over the iron railing, 
and ioojiing down into the foaming deep 1 It 
was h6 ! One look was sufficient to convince 
m^ q£ it, and I softly approached him. The 
magic drose again within me. I knew that he 
could not escape me, knew that I at this mo- 
ment should have power over him. What I 
felt, of l)feand will and warmth within me, no 
words «OQld express ; but all this I laid in my 
hand, and I 'laid it softly upon his arm.* He 
started up as if touched by an electric spark, 
and looked strong and fUU into my face. I look- 
ed quietly at him, and merely whispered — 

"Wilhelm!" 

He continued to look at me, but his glance 
changed; i^ became inexpressibly heartfelt, 
and with a flgh from the depths of his soul, he 
said, 

"Sophia, is it thou 1" 

And we were thou and iktm^ for we were 
wholly one at this moment. 

Again he said slowly and sodly, " is it thou, 
Sophia 1 It is a long time siace I have seen 
thee." 

" Art thou still angry with me V' asked I, and 
my tears fell, for I saw by his countenance that 
he had suffered. 

" I cannot be so,'* answered he, ** I eannot 
be so if I would. Thoughts on thee soften my 
soul, and when thou lookest oh me thus with 
thy clear, lovely eyes, then methinks- that all is 
good. Thou knowest thy power well, Sophia.'* 

** O liVilhelm ! then we are friends, friends 
for ever. It cannot indeed be otherwise if my 
faults do not ]iart us. I never had a brother, 
but I have wished very much for one. Be to 
me a brother !'* 

He answered not, but looked at me mildly, 
although gravely. 

But 1 was happy in this mildness, so happy 
to have again found my friend, and to be able 
to feel again the strong inward harmony which 
united us, that I regarded this new compact as 
ratified, and talked to him of it out of the ful- 
ness of my heart, how it bad been .between us, 
and how it yet would be ; «f the exalted strength 
and sweetness of friendship; of its power to 
ennoble the heart and to beautify life. He 
heard me calmly, but he replied not. At length 
be cut short the discourse rather abruptly by 
saying, 

" Hast thou been comfortable at home, since 
I last saw thee 1 How do Lennartson and Flo- 
ra go on 1 What is St. Orme doing 1" 

I was happy to open my heart to Brenner, 
and to be able to tell him what it had endured 
during his absence. When he heard of St. 
0rme*8 behaviour and threats, the Viking raged, 
and was about to leave me, in order to call him 
to account. 

"He has left Stockholm," said I heartily, 
•* and does not return for some time." * Take 
council of the storm how to still the tempest,' 
said I to myself, whilst the Viking grumbled at 
St. Orme for his intrigues, and at Flora fur her 
want of integrity,' and with me for not having 
cleared up the business, and for not having 
earlier communicated to him an affair which 
80 nearly concerned Ijennartson. ^ 



" Now there again," thought I, << I shall ?Si 
ways be blamed for misfortune." ' ^ 

" The only thing," conUnned Brenner^ 
"which consoles me is the secret persuasion 
that it would be good for Lennartson if he vyere 
well rid of Flora. She is at bottom not at al^ . 
suitable for him, and I am very much deceived * 
if he do not himself feel this, and secretly, ia ' 
the depths of iiis heart, incline to another — 
what thinks Sophia 1 Is not thy sister Selma 
the one wh«m he loves, and who, according to 
my thoughts, is formed to make him happy 1" 

I could do no other than tell Brenner, that i 
had secretly bis suspicions and his wishes ; but 
Flora lay near to my heart. The rich gifts of 
her soul, her excited and unhappy condition,, ^ 
had fettered me to her. 

" When St. Orme comes home again—" said 
Brenner. He did not end his sentence, but I 
heard in the depths of his soul that he would 
compel him to speak out for good or bad. 

We were now by my home, and as we wer» 
about to separate, I said beseechingly to th« 
Viking — 

"Thou wilt come again to us, to me/mit ' 
brother Wilhelml" 

" Yes ! I will come." 

"When!"' 

<* When thou wishest i|i'' 

" To-morrow 1" 

" To-morrow !" 

"Thanks!" 

He pressed my hand kindly and warmly ■» 
before, and with a happier and lighter heart 
than I had had for a long time, I hastened up to 
my room, that I there in slilUiess might sing 
Te Deum.out of the fullness oYmy soul. 

I then thought about establishing peace with 
my stepmother ; but for this purpose I must go 
to work in a diplomatic manner. 

People who are intrinsicafly good always ' 
speedily repent of the violence and unreasona- 
bleness into which their tempers have misled 
them; and I now know my stepmother sti^ 
ciently to be certain that she was vexed with 
herself for her excess towards me, and would 
gladly make the amende honorable^ if this werd 
only consistent with her character and her dig- 
nity. To come to her now wjth the new carpet 
would ha^e been to liumili^ her ; she could 
not have borne this atld her own injustice 
The affair must he managed in another way. 

I went dowuf ttt^refore, and, as if nothing 
had happened, entered the room where my 
stepmother Wto sitting on th^sofa with a 
gloomy and annoyed looked, whilst Selma sal 
reading in a window, and presented myself un- 
affrighted, as in great want of some black silk 
for my dress. 

" I certainly believe that I have some of the 
same kind," said my stepn^other, rising up has- 
tily from her sofa, and going to her drawer, 
where several pieces of black .silk soon showed 
themselves, which she, with the most friendly 
zeal, besought me to take and use. And I al- 
lowed myself to take them, together with some 
beautiful black lace, which I did not want, but 
which my stepmother, in the warmth of her 
heart, felt a necessity of giving to me ; here- 
with she ended with a little gratuitous treatise 
on prohibitive-m^easures, luxury, and national 
economy ; and of this I also QbtaiQA4tassi^>iiaa^ 
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I wished. But I was in a grateAil Mate of mind, 
and received this like the rest, as was right. 

As now, my stepmother was become so con- 
aiderably lighter by articles of luxury and learn- 
ing; I could without any scruple burden her 
with the carpet ; but I determined to wait with 
it till the next morning. I was now for myself 
«ati8fied with the position of affairs, and thought 
4hat my stepmother was so too, and betook 
myself, with peace, to my own room. It was, 
therefore, a surprise to me as I saw my step- 
m(Aher enter, and heard her sa]jr with the most 
amiable kindness, and with tears in her eyes — 
" I must beg Sophia to forgive my violence 
this morning : I cannot tell how I could be so 
•disagreeable. But thou knowest well that thy 
old mother dues not mean so ill, though she is 
«ometimes irritable when many things weigh 
on her temper. In the mean time, I can hardly 
forgive myself—** 

; This was, rn truth, too much, and I was Very 
near falling at my stepmother's feet in deep 
reverential ' feeling. We, however, sank merely 
into each other's arms, but never rested we 
with more heartfelt affection on one another's 
breast; or, more correctly, that was the first 
time that we ever had so rested. I was deeply 
excited, according to my ancient usage on such 
•occasions. My stepmother was lesd so; but 
«he spoke well and beautifully of herself and 
her failings, and of our duty in all ages of life 
to amend our faults ; she thought on this sub- 
ject with Madame Grenlis — " I cannot bear to 
hear elderly people say, I am too old to mend. 
I would rather forgive young ones if they said,. 
I atn too young ! Because, when one is no 
longer young, one must especially labour to per< 
feet oneself, and to replace by good qualities 
what one loses in the agreeable." 

I did justice inwardly to my stepmother and 
Madame de Gerilis,* and noted down the words 
for my own account; and satisfied with one 
another, and somewhat satisfied with ourselves, 
my stepmother and I parted. 

TKe^th. 
The carpet was spread out this morning by 
4he servants of the hou^e, and received my 
stepmother as she came in to breakfast. She 
Was as much surprised and pleased as I could 
have wished, and Selma regained her former 
temper, and danced before her mother upon the 
atars and flowers of the carpet. 

This little 6cene has diffused some look of 
joy through the house. 

*By presenis and exchange of presents is 
friendship cemented,' says one of our prudent 
old bards. 

My stepmother is now full of joyful thoughts 
respecting our soiree on Wednesday evening, 
and has desired us, the daughters of the house, 
to make a handsome and elegant toilet. 
R R April 5th. 

The Viking has received the command of the 
frigate Desiree, which sails in spring to the 
Mediterranean. He remains out perhaps two 
years. This news startles me. Why will he 
^et perhaps it is best so. In the mean time 
it is hard to me. 



Tke9fh. 
Teaterday was oar aoirtejand right beautifbl 
it was and turned out well. Flora, who since 
St. Orme's absence has seemed to breathe more 
freely, had again one of her times of beauty and 
bloom. She was dressed as when I saw her at 
first, in crimson gauze. Sehna in light blue 
crape, and I in white muslin and lace. My 
stepmother contemplated us with pleasure as 
we assembled ourselves in the room before the 
guests came, and was proud of her daughters^ 
whom she called les trois Grautt and said that 
I looked * vestal-like.' 

A quantity of beautiful flowers adorned the 
room— it was right festal and beautiful. The 
new carpet glpwed under our feet, and warined 
my stepmother's heart. 

Such an evening has its fate, like every thing 
else in the world ; and if it be not worth while 
to place much importance upoi^it, still it is 
pleasant if the fairy of joy and not of ennui holds 
the sceptre. 

A great deal depends upon whether any one 
in the company can or will take the magic staff 
in hand ; and the sylph did that this evening 
and continually spun her invisible flowery 
chains around the company. As my stepmoth- 
er herself received all the guests in the inner 
ante-room, all collected themselves there, and 
it was much crowded and very hot. Selma 
therefore took the arm of Helfrid Rittersvard, 
and proposed to her and some other young la- 
dies, that <they should go and found a coloAy* 
in the other ante-room. They emigrated, and 
others of the company soon followed them, so 
that the colony, as Selma jestingly remarked to 
her young friends, flourished very much in a 
short time. Gentlemen and ladies did not di- 
vide themselves into separate herds as is the 
usual and wearisome way in our northern as- 
semblies, but joined in little circles, and en- 
deavoured mutually to be agreeable to each oth- 
er, and a lively and a noisy conversation arose. 
That we had with us some hterary and scien- 
tific notables, some * liohs' (N. B. of the noblest 
breed), added importantly to the splendour Of 
the evening. My stepmother was brilliailt. 
Helfrid Ritfeersviird and her bridegroom \o6k&i 
inwardly happy, and her agreeable, easy, and 
calm demeanour diffused as usual gladness 
around her. A skal for her was proposed l^ 
my stepmother at supper, and was drank Witm 
solemnity. 

Flora's sister, the * beauty,' looked this even- 
ing uncommonly little of a beauty. One saw 
plainly that the charm of her youth was oVer, 
and that the time approached when people 
would say * she does not please me.' 

For my part I never thought much of Flora's 
sister, and I never found that she had more 
than two thoughts In her soul, * the theatre and 
dress.' But there dwelt this evening on her 
countenance an expression of dejection and 
secret pain, which made me seek her out when 
she withdrew from the animated drawing-room 
into my stepmother's room, which was merely 
lighted by a shaded lamp and adorned with 
white flowers. In this pretty blooming little 
world sate the fading * beauty,' supporting her 

* But I beg pardon of mr rtepmotber and Madame de I'T "'^"!1 ^^^ ^^''^' ^ T^^ ^"^"i*'^ "^"'^ 
Oenlis, it is Madame de Seyign6 who hai taid theae good ^^ "®'» *"** ™y ^^^^ ""^^ **^^6 testified of my 

vwdB in OM of hmr lattoM. | sympathy, for by degrees she opened her inmost 

heart, and this had now interest for me. 
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"« I feel,** said she, atnong other thin^, 'nhat i 
I have sacrificed too oiQch to the world. The 
world and mankind are so thankless ! I have 
wished too much to please people. This will 
now np longer sacceed. Now that I am no 
longer young, nor rich, nor have any longer 
that wliich pleases or flatters them, they with- 
draw themselves and leave me alone, and I— 1 
know not whither I should turn myself. Me- 
thinks the world grows dark around me— I feel 
as it were, a fear of spectres — it is so empty, 
90 desolate— I have nothing which interests me 
— ^the days are so long — I have ennui /" 

The bitter tears which followed these words, 
expressed more strongly even than words the 
lamentable in the condition of the complain- 
«r. And what, indeed, is heavier to bear tha^ 
the emptiness of life 1 What, indeed, is more 
horrible than that twilight in life, without a star 
in heaven, without one single little light on 
earth 1 

But if one cannot kindle for oneself such a 
little light 1 If one can borrow no fire from a 
good neighbour 1 Ah! light and warmth, ob^ 
jects of interest, activity and joy, present them- 
selves so abundantly in life, that nothing is 
more diflScult for me to comprehend than that 
any one can suflTer from ennui. One must in 
that case be bound hand and foot, and then one 
must be released by friendly hands ! And a 
, liberated soul, to whom life presents itself in its 
beauty and its greatness— ^how glorious ! 

Like a balloon filled with the air of life felt I 
at this thought, ready to ascend up aloft, and to 
carry the Beauty with me on the journey — to 
the sun. I began to talk (as I thought, partic- 
ularly like the Book of Wisdom) about life and 
its objects, about mankind and social life, of 
the relationship of the individual to the whole, , 
and so on ; and then turned from this to the 
particular sphere of life of my auditor, and pro- 
posed to her that she should adopt a couple of 
orphan children, and educate them for good and 
liappy humae beings. 

The Beauty on this looked at roe with a pair 
of large astonished eyes ; " she really had nev- 
er thought of that," said she, rather cohlly, and 
as if a little affronted, at the proposition. 

I then spoke of interesting oneself in public 
institutions ; of the happiness and honour of 
managing such benevolent establishments, and 
thus to bene^ society by their life and activity. 
I mentioned my wishes and schemes of living 
active in this manner ; I spoke of one worthy 
object, of the excellent institution for the care 
of outcast children, and proposed to the Beauty 
in my zeal, that the next day she should go with 
^me to visit it. Then for the first time I became 
"aware of her looking at me with a countenance 
that seemed to say, * is this person actually in- 
sane? and I then observed too that I had strain- 
ed my sails too high. Half smiling at myself, 
I e^ndeavoured to direct my course towards re- 
gions which lay nearer to the sphere of the 
Beauty ; but I found her to be so strange and 
Btiff towards everything which appeared to me 
beautiful and cheerful, that I felt myself quite 
without counsel, and only began to breathe 
freely when I saw the Chamberlain approaching 
us. With the zeal with which a person turns 
from an enemy to a friend, turned herself the 
Baroness Bella from me to my onele, and ac- 



knowledged with animation all those politeness- 
es wb'rb he shewed towards her, and among 
the rest, that he had lent her his box for the last 
representation of Norma. *' I am so fuU of grat- 
itude," I heard her say to him. 

" Ah, my best cousin," replied he in his jocu- 
lar tone, '* it would be a deal better if you were 
full of chandeliers ! For I just now need such 
fur one or two rooms, and I know not where to 
►get any that are suitable." , ^ "^ 

The Baroness Bella answered laughing,.*' that 
although she herself was no furniture-magizine, 
yet she could give him the address of one where 
he could get quite divine chandeliers." 

The Chamberlain was indescribably glad to 
he able to get * divine chandeliers,^ and was 
still more glad to be enlightened by the glance 
and taste of the Baroness Bella. A party was 
arranged for the next morning to see the chan- 
deliers, and with a side-glance at me, my undo 
besought the Beauty to make use of his box at 
the opera for the next ^nncments-day, She 
became still fuller of gratitude, and he still fal- 
ler of politeness ; I felt ihore and more super- 
fious during this iete-i^Ute^ and left them some- 
what melancholy — ^but a little amused also. 

I returned to the remainder of the company. 
The Viking was there, but in a grave and al- 
most gloomy humour ; he talked with nobody, 
and did not approach me. That grieved me ; 
the more so as I had not seen him since I had 
heard of his approaching and adventurous jour- 
ney. I would gladly have said something to 
him^ but had not the-courage. J had this even- 
ing no magic iokens in me, hut was merely 
quite an ordii^ary woman. I saw by the look' 
of the Viking that it was stormy within faifia, 
and that made me afraid. 

They asked me to play something, and as I 
seated myself at the pianoforte and saw Brenner 
approach, it occurred to me that I could con- 
verse with him in sound, and in this way would 
say to him what I could not clothe in words. I 
selected, therefore, one of Felix Mendelssohn's 
** Lieder ohne Worte," whose character is, that 
under suffering and combat it expresses a some- 
thing victorious, ascending; la song, a poem* 
the peculiar beauty of whieh has always deeply 
spoken to my soul. I played too with my whole 
heart, and wished to infuse into Brenner the 
feelings which animated me, and to elevate* us 
both above earthly struggles and earthly suffer- 
ings. And I thought that he knew, that he un- 
derstood me. 

Lennartson, Selma, and several others had 
assembled round the piano, and listened to the 
music. When I had ended, Brenner's honest 
glance met mine. Lennartson said to him — ' 

" That ))iece reminds me of the history of 
your Egyptian vulture, Brenner! Tell it us^ 
and Miss Adelan shall say whether it do not 
contain the words of this song." 

Brenner now related — 

*' It was in Egypt, near to Thebes. I rambled 
one morning out into the surrounding desert to 
hunt, and happened to see a vulture sitting not 
far from me, among the ruins of fallen monu- 
ments. This bird is known for its strong pow- 
er of life, and is dangerous to approach when it 
is wounded ; it has a strength almost incredible. 
I shot at him, and hit him on the breast, and aA 
I believed mortally. He remained, howef«\ 
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Bitting qnietly in his place, and I niahed to him 
tliat T might cumplete my work, hut in that 
same moment the hird raised itself, and mnanted 
upwards. Blood streamed from his hreast, and a 
part of his entrails fell out. hut notwithstanding 
this he continne<I to ascend still higher and high- 
er, in wider and wider circles. A few shots which 
I fired after him produced no effect. It was 
beautiful, in the vast silent wilderness to see 
this hird, mortally wounded and dyeing the sand 
with his blood, silently circling upon his mon- 
strous wings higher and ever higfier ; the last 
cy'cuit which he made was unquestionably a 
qiiarter of a mile in extant ; then I lost sight of 
bim in the blue space of heaven." 

** Ab, my stars ! To have been in Egypt," 
now taid the Chamberlain with his refined 
▼oice, "and to have seen vultures and croco- 
diles, and such things there ! That must have 
been very interesting." 

'*Ah! tell us something more about Egypt 
and the crocodiles there," exclaimed little Miss 
H. 

" Is social life cheerful in Egypt 1 And how 
do they carry on conversation 1" asked the royal 
secretary Krusenberg. 

I do not know how Brenner answered these 
attacks, for I left the circle as they began. Du- 
ring the course of the evening we did not come 
together again, but I saw by bis looks, which 
were often directed to me, that his heart was 
full ; and so, to say the truth, was mine like- 
wise. ^ Brenner's approaching journey, the im- 
ages which the music and thq history of the 
vulture had called up, agitated me powerfully. 
Was it a secret wish of us both, or was it 
ebance merely, I know not in the least — but 
when all the guests had taken leave, and my 
stepmother, with Selma and Flora, had accom- 
^nied the last out, and now tarried with them 
in the hall in conversation, Brenner and I found 
ourselves alone in the white-flowered boudoir. 
Wo stood both of us silent ; he excited, I em- 
iwrrassed and depressed. 
*' Thou wilt take a journey," said I, at length. 
He answerad not. 

■* It will be a great journey," said I again ; 
•• Witt thoa be long away 1" 

"Yes !" replied he, with half-suppressed ve- 
hemence. *'Yes, I shall remain away a long 
lime. I journey because it is too stifling for 
me, too confined for me, at home ; because I 
must hence, to where I no longer see, no longer 
hear thee !" 

He seized my hand and pressed it upon his 
eyes, and I felt that it was bathed with tears. 
** Oh !" continued lie, ** this is childishness ! 
But let me dream for a moment ! It will soon 
be past. Be not afraid, Sophia ! I will, I wish 
nothing more than to see thee for one moment 
and to be .happ^ in loving thee, and that 1 thus 
may love thee, although thou hast rejected tne. 
I never loved any one better ; I have bemi hap- 
py in the feeling, in the foolish hope that thou 
shared it with me, that we were made for each 

other, that thou wouldst wish but it is past ! 

And after this, my love, near thee, would be 
my torment. When the storm in my breast 
has laid itself to rest, I will returif to my chil- 
dren and to thee. Think of me when I am far 
from here — think that my heart belongs not to 
those which thou mayest despise ! Weep not ; 



I do not complain. I wish not to hare loved 
thee less. Upon the waves of the ocean, or ia 
the deserts of Africa, I shall feel myself rich in 
this love. Wish me not freed from it if thou 
wishest me not a misfortune. I shall love thee 
now and for ever. I challenge thee to let it be 
otherwise, but— it is the last time I shall speak 
to thee on this subject. And now farewellt 
Farewell, my Sophia ! God bless thee !" And 
before I was able to bethink myself, he had em- 
braced and — rlc^ me. 

That was a tempest. I was not calm after 
it ; I was n^r calm for a long time. But if he 
have .id jeace u his stormy sea, I should 
be s? ^ that— 

The 16/*. 

It is many days since he has been here. That 
is sa4, ut I dare not murmur. He does thai 
whicH^is right and manly. This tender but 
proud heart will not complain, will not shew its 
wound ; but like the bird of the wilderness, will 
conceal itself and its pangs in the open, lofty 
space, where no buman^ eye comes near. He 
is high and noble-minded, but I — 1 

A peace pervades the house which we have 
not known for a long time. This is occasioned 
by Flora's more calm and cheerful state of mind 
But bow long will this continue 1 

The 19/A and 20/&, in the Night. 

Yesterday Flora was rather unwell, and on 
that account staid at home from a dinner-party, 
where my stepmother went with Selma. I have 
a peculiar friendship for invalids; think that 
they are my children ; and treat them in a man- 
ner under which they commonly prosper. It 
was therefore a little pleasure to me to stay 
yesterday with Flora, and whilst I tenderly and 
jestingly took the care of heron myself, and we 
spoke of various horrible things in our great 
hatred, oar hearts neared each other more than 
they had ever before done. In the afternoon I 
read aloud to her while she lay upon the sofa in 
the inner ante-room. As I made a pause in the 
reading in order tarest myself, Flora daid — 

"You are quite too good, Sophia. And if I 
were but good, that is to say, if I were calm and 
satisfied, then perhaps I should be able to thank 

you as I now cannot. 1 am not a bad person, 

but but one may be driven out of oneself, 

one may become insane, if one be hunted and 
followed as I have been for some time. Have 
you not observed a great change in me in the 
last few days? That is because my pursuer 
has left me at peace. I have known nothing 
about him for some time ; I do not understand 

can it indeed be possible that he has left 

me for ever 1— that I am liberated 1 Ah, that 
it might be bo ! You should see a new ** 

** How is it here 1" inquired a clear, friendly 
voice ; and Signora Luna shewed her face at 
the door. She is always a welcome guest, and 
though I now wished her in the moon because 
she had interrupted a conversation which had 
a great interest for me, still she was received as 
usual, and threw herself comfortably into a cor- 
ner of the sofa, and continued with friendly talk- 
ativeness. 

" It is rightly pleasant to me that I find yoa 
two alone, because I shall sit myself down here 
for the afternoon, and talk about one thing and 
auother which Ue at the bottom of my heart. 
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D6 yoQ here at bome know wbat report is cir- 
culating through the city V* 

*« Of whati of whom r* inquired I. 

•* Of Flora. People say that she is to marry 
St. Orme, and accompany him to Constantino- 
ple, where he goes in spring as minister. Can 
it be possible 1" / 

** I truly do not know ;'* said I, with a glance 
^l Flora. 

Flora turned pale. ** The rattlesnake is near !" 
vrhispered she, ** I hear him coming.'^ 

** Ah ! why should not people know things 
which pass before their evesi" id Countess 
G — «-, half impatferitl; -Hnd ha- j*; ^'^ogly ; 
"when all things come fj mid then ^ ^Ifdoes 
not herself know whether she be betiot H-d,and 
with whom. But what I know is, that | avIH 
do all in my power that report may \\^V( said 
that which is untrue. Flora is my own rjtrsin, 
and I love Flora, and I do not wish her to be 
imhappy, and unhappy she will be with St. Orme. 
He is a bad fellow ; that I know. He sacrificed 
his first wife, and he will do the same by the 
i second too^-depend upon me — there is nothing 
which drags down both soul and body more than 
4in unhappy marriage. '^ 

With this the beautiful eyes of the Countess 
G were filled with tears. 

At that moment we heard the doors violently 
opened, and proud steps g6 through the room, 
and the great Alexander soon entei^ the apart- 
ment where we were sitting. Afler he had 
shortly greeted Flora and me, he turned towards 
his wife, and said with a domineering air — 

" I fancy, my friend, that you heard me say 
this morning that I wished you not to go out 
this afternoon, but be at bome when I came from 
dining at L 's." 

*' Ah, my best friend, I had quite forgotten 
that. I did not know that the affair was so im- 
portant.** 

** Important ! It is not my custom to say 
snythihg without good reason, ant what I said 
this morning I had well considered, and had, 
sufilcient motive for. The deWmi nation bf a 
man cannot be deranged by the whims of a wo- 
man, and therefore I hope you will be so good 
as to follow me home immediately.** 

** My best Alexander, let me stop here quietly, 
as I am come here. I sit so excellently, and — 
I have something of importance to talk with my 
friends about. I will come home to you when 
this is ended. Let me for once do in the World 
AS I wish.** 

** Not at all ! yoa will be so good as to ac- 
eompany me immediately. And if you will have 
a good reason for it, see here, 1 will U ! tout 
simplement.** 

** But I also have a will,** exclaimed Signora 
Luna with suddenly kindling energy, whilst her 
eyes flashed like actual moonstones, " till now 
it has lain asleep, but if you teach me to use ii, 
it may become stronger than younT And now 
I will stop here, and not go hence till / will. 
And if you agree not to this separation, I shall 
soon seek a l9nger !** 

The great Alexander was evidently gr^tly 
confounded by this sudden outbreak of will and 
passion in his usually passive wife. He ap- 
peared to be afraid before it, and murmuring 
something about * ladies' absurdities and ca- 
prices,* he withdrew^ 



Scarcely was he g:one, wheil Lennartson came. 

Countess G wished not to see him in the 

excited state in which she was, and went tliere- 
fore into another room. There she said to me, 
after she had composed herself— 

" It will be the best that I go away after a 
little while. I wish not to annoy him in earnest, 
but only to Shew him that he must not go too 
far with his power. There is much that is good 
in Alexander, and there would have been much 
more had he not busied himself so much with 
Aristotle. Aristotle and logic have quite bewil. 
dered him. It is no use such men liking to hu- 
miliate women ; then they are dh'ectly tyrants, 
and I shall shew Alexander— ^but gp in, Sophia, 
methought Flora looked anxious as you came 
out ; go in, and do not trouble yourself about 
me ;— I will go my way softly and quietly when 
I think that it is time, for he must wait a little 
while ; afterwards— but go in, go in !'* 

I followed the injunction, curious to see what 
took place between licnnartson and l^lora. 

When I came in. Flora was reading a letter 
which Lennartson seemed to have given her, 
and he stood in the window with his serious 
eyes inquiringly fixed upon her. , She was quite 
pale, and said at the moment in which she laid 
down the letter — 

" I cannot read it— it is black before tt^yeyes ! 
Read the letter aloud to liie, Lennartson ; So- 
phia may willingly hear all!*' 

lennartson took the letter and read aloud 
with a firm voice. It contained a warning to 
Lennartson not to form any connexion with 
Flora, together with an exhortation to break off 
such a connexion in case it were formed. Flora 
was already bound by the ties of love and-honout 
to another, and proofs of this would be made 
public if this exhortation were not attended to. 
The writer would unwillingly resort to extremi- 
ties ; and if Lennartsoh quietly withdrew from 
Flora, then everything which could impeach 
her should be buried in silence. The letter was 
subscribed * Anonymous,* and was written evi- 
dently in a feigned hand. 

No longer in a condition to cdntrol herseli^ 
Flora exclaimed with frenzy — 

" Mean, crafty, detestable St. Orme !** 

"Then it is keP* said Lennartson, with a 
flaming glance, "it i& he who is this disturber 
of peace ! I have suspected it long ; and noir, 
Flora, now I wiU know what right, what ground 
he has for doing so. This hour must end our 
connexion, or cement it for ever. I have more 
than once besought for your full confidence- 
to-day, I must tUmand it.*' 

"You shall know all,** exclaimed Flora, with 
determination — " and you shall be my judge. 
But, Thorsten ! remember thali even God*s 
highest judgment is— mercy !'* 

Lennartson made no'reply; he aate grave 
and dark, and seemed to wait for Flora's con- 
fession. 

" Well, then,** replied she, whilst she seemed 
powerfully to compel herself, " all then may he 
said. This St. Orme, when he w;is in Stock- 
holm five years ago, paid his homage to me, and 
acquired — a certain power over me. His bold 
confidence, his talents, his powers of mind, 
which 1 then regarded as quite extraordinary, 
maderan impression upon me. 1 fancied that I 
loVed him. He misused my blindaeaa^ m.") VQ<r 
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experience, in order to eedace me into an ex- 
ehange of lettersi and tlie promise of eternal 
love and the like. St. Orme however troubled 
himself but little in the fulfilment of the prom- 
ises which he made to me. I was at that time 
poor ; and he led me for a journey to Paris, 
whence for a long time I, heard nothing of him. 
In the mean time I became acquainted with you, 
Leonartsoo, and learned what real love is. I 
regarded myself as forgotten by St. Orme, and 
forgot also him and my childish, foolish prom- 
iees. Ah ! I forgot the whole world, when you, 
Lennaiitsofi, offered me your heart, and life 
daWaed for me in.new beauty. But I was now 
jieb, and St. Orme came again and asserted his 
old pretensions. He had forgotten Flora, but 
he called to mind the heiress. And I knew well 
that be sought not ader my heart, but after my 
prc^rty ; I loved him no longer, but — but I was 
obliged to conciliate him and to operate in 
kindness opoti his hard heart, in order to obtain 
those imprudent, unfortunate letters which he 
had in his power, and which he dishonourably 
threatened to produce against me, if I did not 
l^reak off my engagement with you, and consent 
to give him my hand. See, then, Lennartson, 
the secret, the Inany months of darkness, con- 
tention, and opposition, of my existence. I 
hoped for a long time to be able to conquer him ; 
I have combated long — but this hour shews me 
that all is in vain. St. Orme hsrs driven me to 
the utmost extremity ; to this confession, which 
my pride, my womanly shame, my love to you 
Thorsten, made me shun more than death. 
And now that all is said, and that this burthen 
is cast off from my heart — now I wonder that I 
should feel it to be so horrible ; for Lennartson, 
you cannot regard a youthful indiscretion so 

great — ^you cannot for some foolish letters con- 
emn me, deprive me of your love !" 

" Have you told me all, Flora, all ?" 

" I have told you a//." 

* Farewell, Flora ! '* He offered her his hand, 
which she held fast, and exclaimed with anx- 
iety — 

" Where 1 in mercy — ^in pity for me, tell me 
where you are going 1 What you will do 1" 

<* By ope means or another to get these let- 
ters out of St. Orme's hands, and place them 
again in yours." 

** Thorsten, you are my redeeming angel !" 
replied Flora as she threw herself on her knees 
before him. Lennartson was gone already. 

Selma came home—alone. Her mother 
spent the evening with Mrs. Rittersvard. Sel- 
ma was in part made acquainted with that which 
had occurred, and heard it with asionishmeut 
and disquiet ; yet most of all she seemed sur- 
prised that Flora bad not earlier opened her 
heart, and disclosed all that it contained to JiCn- 
nartson. When she beard Lennartson's last 
'yvords she was confounded, and exclaimed — 

" By one means or another. Flora 1 And you 
have let him take this resolve ! You hazard 
his life !" 

"Merciful heaven! is that possible 1" cried 
Flora, *' I never thought of that. But no ! St. 
Orme would not venture—'* 

*' St.Ornne will venture every thing to obtain 
you. Lennartson to release you. St. Orme is 
known for a fortunate duelist; I^nnart^)n 
shuns no danger, an^ I know that he regards , 



doels in certalttcaie i F lora, Flora, wha|h«» 
you donel" 

** And what would yon that I sboald have 
done 1 Would you have had me sacrifice my- 
selfV asked Flora gkM>mily. 

Selma wrung her hands in despair. 

«* Fortunately,*' continued Flora, *« St. Orme 
is not in l^toekholm, and — " 

" Envoye St. Orme is without, and desirea t» 
speak with Miss Flora," announced the Philos- 
opher now with an unearthly voice. 

Flora turned pale. I fancy that we all turn- 
ed pale. 

'*Go, Flora, go!" besought Selma ahnost 
commandingly — '' g^ and speak with him. Pre* 
vent their meeting — save, save Lennartson !" 

Flora looked at Selma with a dark expreasioiw 
and turning to me said— 

" Wilt thou go with me, Sophia 1 I will not 
again be alone with this man, but I will speak 
with him yet once more— I will attempt the ut- 
most !" 

I followed Flora. St. Orme stood i n the large 
ante- room. He looked calm and self-possess-* 
ed ; went up to Flora, and wished to take her 
hand. She avoided this proudly, and cast upon 
him an annihilating glance. 

He observed her coldly, and then said, " I see 
how it stands, and you also will soon see. Well 
then, what do you say 1 But--could we not 
speak without witness 1" 

" No ! because I will not be again alone with 
a man like you." 

*>Aha! that sounds severe. Well then! 
You must complain of yourself, if any thing 
comes out which you would rather have had 
concealed." 

'' You are a mean slanderer, Adrian. St. 
Orme!" 

*' Flora Delphin, let us avoid injurious words 
— at least, till there be further occasion ; now 
they serve no purpose. ; Let us now talk can- 
didly and reasenably. Let us look at the affairs 
as they are- in their nakedness and truth ; for 
what is the use of kicking against necessity 1 
You have no better friend than J, Flora, and I 
can prove that thus I have been true te you 
spite of your whims. I have always behaved 
openly and honourably to you, even in telhng 
you that you must be mint ; that I would defy 
heaven and hell to prevent your becoming per- 
jured. My love and my mode of thinking are 
of another kind to those of ordinary men ; they 
take higher paths, and have higher aims. My 
will bows not either to weather or wind ; what 
I will that will T, and—" 

" Spare your words, St. Orme," interrupted 
Flora, impatiently. " I know you now, and I 
will no more be befooled with fine speeches. 
Tell roe in short what you wish, and I will tell 
you what I have determined." 

" What I wish, that you know — my love and 
my wishes you know. Let me now rather say 
what you wish." 

" What do I wish 1" 

" Yes, what you wish at the bottom. What 
you must wish. Or, think you, that I do not 
know you 1 Do you think that I have allowed 
myself to be bewildered with these convulsions 
in your feelings, by this spectre of a new love 
which has seized upon your imagination I 
Child ! Child ! No one has reposed upon mj 
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txraast whose innermost soul I haTO not pene* 
trated, whose slightest pulsation I have not 
heard. And to yours have I listened with the 
ears of sympathy and love — Flora you are deep- 
ly, deeply bound to me ; not by your letters, 
your oaths, your love, which you have given to 
me — but by a mightier bond — hy the depth of 
sympathy, by virtues, nay, even hy failings ; for 
even your failings are mine, and I know myself 
again in you. Fools command people to reform 
their errors. I have loved yours and adopted 
them, in order through them to make you hap- 
py. 'Look around you whether you can find 
such a love ! And from this you will turn your- 
self, mistaking yourself and me ! Do you think 
that your beauty, your talents, fettered me to 
yoa ? hundreds j^ssess these in a higher degree 
than yoa! No! it is your deeper self; your 
sublime, eccentric beingv wandering and waver- 
ing, between heaven and hell ! Upon the jour- 
ney between these poles will I accompany you, 
you shall accompany me — sharing its perdition 
or its bliss ! At this moment I offer you bliss ! 
Confess yourself ; you are no Northern maiden, 
Flora, and cannot be measured by the temper- 
ate life of the north. You are of a southern 
nature, and require for your bloom a warmer 
^un. Accompany me therefore to the East, to 
the magnificent Constantinople, and there — 
learn to know me rightly. For you know me 
not yet. Flora. It is a peculiarity of my nature 
not to open its depths except to a full devoted- 
ness — my love burns where it cannot bless, and 
you, yourself Flora, shall dread me from that 
moment in which you turn yourself from me. 
I have used sharp weapons against you, I will 
use them until the moment in which you^ — ^re- 
sign yourself captive ! But then, too, will you 
become acquainted with a love stronger than 
the glow of the East, more beautiful than your 
own beautiful and burning fancy — trust me! 
You will recognise yourself again in the. hour 
when you fully return to me^— your first, your 
strongest love ; you will find ficst the fulness of 
Jife in my arms. I know you better than you 
Know yourself For your own sake I conjure 
you to turn yourself fully tome, throw yourself 
into these arms which are opened for you, come 
to this breast and find a heaven — no ! tluU is 
flat— a hell of bliss!" 

And St. Orme fell upon his knees before Flo- 
ra, and extended his arms to her. 

She had during these words let her head sink 
upon her breast; When he had ended, she 
raised it^ and standing up slowly^ said with an 
agitated voice — 

" What words ! what expressions ! I know 
them again — they wake strings which I thought 
were broken— but they resound still. Oh ! that 
I could but believe you, and — But in vain ! In 
this hour, when I am bewitched by your words, 
I feel, I know that you will only deceive me, 
that you do not love me, that you merejy play a 
part. St. Orme, how great would you be ! 
how glorious would you be ! if you were but 
honest ! But you fa il of this least an(i tb is great- 
est, and with it of all!** 

St. Orme sprang up^as if struck by an arrow, 
and a great change passed over him. The so- 
lately-extended arms were folded upon his 
, breast, the colour paled upon his cheek, and 
vitb an icy< scorn he stepped before Flora and 
said — 



** You emi then in this case so mueli better 
^extend your hand to me, for you cannot indeed, 
my little Flora, gravely insist upon it that yoit 
are. what the people call * an honourable wo^ 
man !' " 

Flora felt this sting as keenly eta St. Orme 
felt that which she gave. Flaming with anger» 
she exclaimed — 

'< Yes, too 'honourable^ too good am I in truth 
to belong to you, mean man I And let happen 
what may, I never will become your wife !" 

*• You shall be my wife or nobody's ; and 
you shall go to the g^ave with a stairfed >eptt< 
tation. If you will have me for #n epemy, I 
will treat you accordingly." 
: " Do it ! I fear yoa not, miserabUe, coward- ' 
heart ! Thorsten Lennartson will speedily free 
me from your aspersions. I have seen yoa 
grow pale and tremble before him. You shall 
have e;xperience of a strength whicli shall tame 
yours." 

At this remembrance, St. Orme's pale cheeks 
coloured, and he said with a vengeful smile — 

*' Thorsten Lennartson will desert you when 
I let him see certain letters, in particular one 
certain letter— my poor little Ftora, you seem t» 
have a short memory, and not at all to remem^ 
her that letter in which you invited me — " 
' Flora now interrupted him with a torrent 
of^ words and expressions, with which I will 
not stain my paper. Their principal meaning 
was, that St. Orme made use of her good faith, 
of her indiscretion, to bl&cken her intentions 
and her conduct ; but it was ndt an innocent 
woman but a fury who spoke in Flora. 

St. Orme heard her with coldness, and when 
she ceased speaking from exhaustion he said-* 

"When you have composed yourself, yon 
will see that all this sOrves you not at all. You 
have, in any case only one course to take, and 
that is, to go with me toi Constantinople as my 
wife. You have made the way difficult for 
yourself, but it still stands open to you. cdidll 
I shew it to your* ' 

Flora made no reply^ and St. Orme continu- 
ed— 

" You write to-day to Lennartson and tell 
him, that on account of a pri6r engagement — 
which^you had for a moment forgotten — ^you 
must renounce the honour of becoming his wife^ 
You know best how you can turn it. And after 
that, confer your hand on your first, true love, 
and — he will conduct you as his dearly beloved 
wife to his beautiful villa near Constantinople." 

** Know, St. Orme," interrupted Flora, " know, 
that if this took place — and something within 
me at this moment says that it will take place 
— then you lead ..misfortune into your house, 
your own Nemesis !" With this she stood up, 
palO) and with outstretched hand and with a fear- 
ful ex{»ression, she continued — " fori shall liete 
you, Adrian — I shall so hate you, that ypu your- 
self shall be terrified, and shall fear before— 
your own wife ! Yes, laugh now i The time 
will come when you will not laugh, the time 
will come when I shall see you— take care of 
yourself St. Orme, you have awoke in me a 
horrible thirst. You have given me a desire to 
be near you, to be your wife, merely to punish 
you, merely to be revenged on you. Th^re — 
but, lake off yourself! there, take my hand, 
take it if you dare, take ift^, aad*^wifclL it m.^ 
eternal hale V* 
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" I take it and joar hatred ! It has amused 
Die sometimes to compel indiflference — now it 

{(ives me pleasure to force hate to chrange into 
ove. In this respect I follow merely the doc- 
trine of Christianity. Agreed, lovely bride ! On 
Sunday they shall publish the banns for us 
three times in the church, and eight days after- 
wards, we will celebrate the marriage. But I 
am charmed with you for the beautiful struggle 
and the quick resolution. That well deserves a 
bridpgroom*s kiss.'' 

With this, he clasped her in his arms, and 
they kissed ; thus embrace each other the spir- 
es of hell. • 

With a shudder, with a horrible * bu !* Flora 
MBcovered her consciousness. St. Orme had 
vanished. ^ 

In the same moment Selma stood in the 
doorway and beckoned me silently to her. I 
went to her, and she whispered quietly — 

" Brenner is here ! He wishes to meet St. 
Orme, whom he understood to foe here. In my 
tnxiety I have told him somewhat of that which 
has occurred, and have mentioned to him the 
meeting which I feared between Lennartson 
Mid St. Orme. He seems to think that he has 
Xiie first right to fight with St. Orme. I have 
had a deal of trouble to keep him back till the 
conversation here was ended, and he can hear 
its result from you. Come now and speak to 
blm ; tell iis how it is !'* 

ATid she led me to Brenner, who was in my 
atep-motlrer's boudoir. I found him in the most 
violent temper,*'and so determined to fight with 
St. Orme, that it was only with difilculiy that I 
could prevent his doing so, and by telling him 
what turn the affair had taken, as well as by 
confessing my uncertainty whether Flora de- 
served that such men as Brenner and Lennart- 
son should venture life and blood for her. I be- 
sought him earnestly at least to keep himself 
quiet this one day, and ^wait further intelli- 
gence. I promised to whte to him early in the 
morning on this subject. With this promise 
Brenner left us» and I accompanied Selma to 
Flora. 

She paced rapidly up and down the room, 
talked loud, and seemed not to regard us. 

*'That is glorious, that is right gloribus!'* 
exclaimed she ; " all is now settled ; all choice, 
ail torment over. He has won the game ! But 
do not rejoice, then ! Thou hast closed one fu- 
ture to me, but thou hast opened to me another. 
I will— I have a new go^l^a new interest in life ; 
and that is, to rack thee, to torment, to punish 
thee!" 

" Flora !" exclaimed Selma, with ati inde- 
scribable expression of pain and tenderness. 

" Yes," continued she, '* he shall learn whom 
he has subjected ! Ah, Adrian St. Orme ! We 
shall see ! we shall see ! Long have I wavered 
between heaven and the abyss— the abyss has 
won. Well ! I will go to school there ; I will 
be skilful in its arts, and more skilful than he. 
In such things a woman is always more skilful 
than a man." 

" Flora ! Flora !" cried Selma again. 

**Who caHs Floral" exclaimed she, wildly. 
''Is it my good angel 1 then he may know that 
be calls on me too late.^ I will listen to him no 
more. I have now something else to do, and 
people maj cons me cr weep OTer me ; it is 



afl the same, and I shall not ask about it. All ' I 
my feelings and all my thoughts are hatred and i 1 
revenge. Ah, that I coeld properly reveng«>. i 
myself!" 

She stood still a while, as if she bethought < 
herself, clapped her hands, and exclaimed — i 

*' I have it— I have it ! He thinks of obtain- i 
ing wealth with me, but he shall be mistaken. 
Married to him, I will become a spendthrift, a 
gambler ; I will in every possible way lavish 
away money — will accumulate debts — will 
weave around him a web of tfouble and vexa- 
tion ! — Ha ! shudder, St. Orme ! How thou 
shalt be imposed upon ! To have employed so 
much labour, so much craft, so much eloquence, 
to have brought into thy house poverty and ha- 
tred i Gold and hatred, those thou mightst have 
embraced ; but poverty and hatred, when they 
shall embrace thee ! then perhaps we may see 
this iron brow grow pale, this bold glance be- 
come timid — then "shalt thou wish to escape, 
but Shalt not be able." 

In this manner and in thiS' spirit continued 
Flora for a long time. Selma had vanished in 
the Hnean time. It had become dark ; a wild 
storm raged without, apd showers of hail and 
rain poured clatteringly down. The uproar in 
nature seemed to allay the uproar in Flora's 
soul. She became calmer. She stood long in 
the window, observing the contest without. In 
a while her tears began to flow. She wept long, 
and appeared to obtain ease from so doing. 

When she had somewhat composed herself, 
she seated herself at her writing-desk, saying— 
' " Now I will write to Lennartson, and be- 
seech of him to abstain from all thoughts of me. 
I shall tell him that I am unworthy of bis devo- 
tion, his esteem. That is not true; but what 
matters it 1 In this way I shall preserve him 
from all danger, and— I am now quite indiffer- 
ent towards myself." 

Deeply affected by these words,. I exclaimed, 
" Wait yet a while. Flora. Let us think ; let 
us consider ; some outlet, some help must yet 
present itself." 

" No, there is none ;" sighed Flora, with a 
kind of quiet desperation, "and lam tired of 
labouring, of struggling against an irresistible 
destiny. This St. Orme is my dark destiny ; I 
must be his, that I feel. O thou Lennartson ! 
so strong and yet so good — he alone could have 
saved me. Yes, if be could have loved me as I 
loved him, beyond everything. But he could 
n(^t thus love me. And yet I am not altogether 
unworthy of his love. I have a something in 
me, which under his protection, by his side, 
might have developed itself to great beauty. O 
Dennartson ! had I been thine, bow different 
had I, had everything been. That which thou 
hast loved should I have loved ; and talents, 
wealth, all the gifts which I possess, and which 
now will be changed into a curse, would in thy 
hands have been changed into a blessing. Oh, 
to stand near such a gaol, and see ii vanish ; to 
hold in one's hand life's best lot, and to see it 
snatched away ! To be compelled to renounce 
fi Lennartson, in order to be the outcast and 
despairing prey of a St. Orme ! Oh, why do I 
not die 1" ^ 

And in a new outbreak' of the most violent 
pain Flora threw herself down upon the floor 

At this moment a bright ray of light broke 
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fhVo'jgh the clouds into the room, and it seemed 
tQ me as if a white dove descended in this bright- 
«^s, and spread its wings over Flora. 

It was Selma, who with the lightness of a 
bird flew into the room, sank on her knees be- 
side Flora, 9nd whilst she threw off a white 
ahawl which covered her head and shoulders, 
stretchea forth her hands and exclaimed — 

" No, live ; live, my Flora ! Live, and be hap- 
py. There are your letters !" 

In her hand was a small bag of crimson silk 

With an excjaination of joy, "My letters ! my 
letters !" Flora threw herself upon them. 

" You are free, Flbra !" continued Selma, with 
a voice which seemed to repress the agitation 

of her mind. " St. Orme resigns you sets off 

soon from Stockholm you are firee^be hap- 
py, be happy !" 

** Selma, what do you say V* exclaimed Flo- 
ra ; *' ^re yoii, or am I insane 1 How — what — 
bow haye you known V* 

With incoherent, zealous questionings both 
Flora and I surrounded Selma. But she an- 
swered nothing; she heard us not. She lay 
without consciousness on the floor, her hair and 
her dress wet through with rain. 

We carried her to her bed, but our efforts to 
recal her to consciousness were fruitless. I 
sent with ^11 speed a messenger to my step 
mother, and another also to our family physi- 
cian, Doctor L. And quickly were both of them 
beside her bed ; my stepmother with a counte- 
nance as pale, almost as death- like, as that of 
her beioved daughter. 

After a vein had been opened, Selma return- 
ed to life, but not to consciousness. She was 
in a sorrowful manner out of herself. 

The clear friendly eyes were wild and star- 
ing, and seemed as if they would avoid some 
horrible sight. 

She drew me towards her, and said half whis- 
pering, 

** Do you know, it was horrible ! I met him 

just as I came out of out of the pit ; and he 

looked at me with such terrible, flaming eyes= — ** 

'* Who looked at you so, my sweet Selma V* 
asked I. 

"He St Michael ^youknow. iwistied 

to fly; but he held me back, and marked my 
forehead with his finger, j)ecause I had been 
with the bad one ; and since then it burns with- 
iif, and I know that I never more can shew my- 
self among people. They all looked at me with 

such terrific looks ^you also 1 must look 

Tery horrible !'• 

** 7ou are ill, Selma, and therefore everybody 
looks so anxiously at you ; but you your^lf look 
like a good angel, as you are." ' 

" Yes, you say soi ; but be indeed knew bet- 
ter; he who saw me there he would have 

killed me, would have run his spear into my 
hieart, if I had not fled. Yes, I fled from him ; 
but I felt that it was all over with me ; that I 
was branded, and the whole world fled before 
m^e as I fled — '* 

. *' You must not talk so much now, Selma, 
you must try to sleep '* 

** Sleep 1 — No, I shall never sleep more. It 
burns 80 sadly here !^* she laid her hand upon 
h^r forehead. " A nd I see everywhere the looks 

the looks ! They will keep me awake till 

doomsday. No^ I can never more sleep !'* 



Whilst I listened to these horrible fantasies, 
and sought in vain afler their cause, Doctor L. 
explained them to my stepmother by the words 
' a brain- f every a mild brain-fever." He said that 
this disease was very prevalent just now, and 
mostly made violent attacks without any osten- 
sible cause. We immediately adopted all the 
remedies which he pirescribed, and which are 
useful in the treatment of such diseases, Sel- 
ma*s head was raised high in bed, and the room 
was made dark and kept still, and cold applica- 
tions were used for the burniug head. As I was 
engaged with attending to all this, they came 
and called me out. In the anteroom I found 
Lennartson, but so pale, and so agitated, as I 
had never before seen him. 

" Where, where i» Selma 1" asked he hastily, 
'•"^at had she to do with St. OimeT Wha 
sent her there V* 

" You do not suspect Selma of anything bad 
or incorrect 1" asked I. 

" Her 1 Impossible ! But I sospeet othera. 
I fear that they misttse her self-sacrificing, af- 
fectionate heart." 

^ ^ow and where did you meet with Selma V 

" I went to seek fox St. Orme. A lady wrap- 
ped in a white shawl came at that moment out 
of his room. Some unmannerly young fellows 
tried to unveil her ; I released her from them, 
and then I saw that she trembled; took her 
hand, to lead her down, and then I recognized 
heras— Miss Selma! She tore herself from 
me, and fled so hastily that I could .not say a 
word to her— could not then accompany her — 
but now I must know why she was there?" 

In as few words as possible, I related to the 
Paroii all that had occurred. 

We now saw that Selma, impelled by a sad- 
den impulse to save Flora, and to prevent a 
meeting between St. Orme and Lennartson, had 
hastened to the dwelling of the first, defended 
alone by her enthusiasm and her devoted love. 
But by what talisman she has been able to in- 
duce St. Orme to give up the treasure which he 
has so long kept with the jealous grasp of the 
dragon, that is incomprehensible to us. 

Deeply struck was Lennartson when he was 
made acquainted with Selma's present condi- 
tion. As it was now very late in the evening 
he was obliged to go. " I shall come again ear- 
ly in the mornjing," said he. He inquired also 
afler Flora, but. seemed scarcely to hear my an- 
swer. Oh! it is ever clearer to me which he 
ioves. 

Ttu^ihyintlu Momir^. 

Now is the night over, but what a night ! 
Sehna has constant delirium. The same fan- 
tasies return, although under various forms;- 
and well did I now understand their ground. 
O my pot)r, young sister ! Towards morning 
she desired to have myrtle and flowers, and 
began to weave a garland, which she called 
Flora's bridal wreath ; for some time she kept 
up zealously, but at times her feeble hands drop- 
ped down, and would not complete the work. 
She sang also scraps of her joyous songs, but 
she ended none. My poor stepmother went 
about with speechless anxiety in her eyes, ami 
seemed to ask with them, * How is it 1 How 
will it he V Flora is gone this morning to her 
sister, afler having site up with me through the 
•night. I have now written to Brenner^ a^.^ 
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■liaQ not again leare my Se1nia*8 chamber, 
wbere I write this. 

In Ike Evening. 

All remains the same. Selina coniinucs to 
weave her garland, but laments thHt it never 
'Will be ready ; in the intervals she sings. Doctor 
L looks troubled, and talks ^f cutting ufi* her 
hair — her beautiful hair ! 

Lennartson has been here several times to 
inquire aAer her. They laid in the .night straw 
before the house, to deaden the sound of the 
wheels. That was Lennart8on*s attention. 

Brenner also has been here, but I did not see 
him. 

The 2UL. 

Another night of inexpressible disquiet and 
anguish ! Doctor L. does not think that she 
can live through the day, if a happy crisis do not 
take place. 

In Sweden, tliey call certain nights at>nd- 
aammer irun nifihts^ in which a frost spirit ap- 
pears and breathes over the flower-strewn earth. 
Often then is killed and destroyed in a few hours 
the ht)pe8 of years. Then is the heaven clear, 
the air calm ; and when the sun ascends, the 
corn-fields shine with the finest silver attire- 
but it is the attire of deaik; an icy garment, 
under whose covering the blooming ears are 
destroyed. 

In human life too occur at times these iron 
nights. Then die the young, the gay, the bloom- 
ing ; happy souls, if they die not only in heart, 
if they escape being left alone on the earth like 
the empty ears of the field, withimt sap and 
without the power of life. Selma ! thoji young, 
thou ifood one ! I can scarcely wish that thou 
shouldst live — for ever plainer hear lout of thy 
wanderings, the secret of thy heart, thy silent 
suflTerings. But if thou goest home, how deso- 
late— 

Later. 

Some change seems to be taking place in 
Selma ; she raves still, but her fantasies assume 
a mure quiet character. She believes now that 
she shall die, and lias called to me several times 
only to say *' when I am dead, remain in my 
place with my mother ! Love her ! She is so 
good !' 

Flora was here only for a moment ; she can- 
not hear to see and hear Selma ; and is for the 
most part with her sister. 

In the Evening. 

O now one hour of hope ! May it not de- 
ceive us ! 

In the afternoon, Seloia called to me and 
said— .: 

" Now 1 am dead, Sophia ! Tf»u see plainly 
that I lie in my grave ; and it is good to be 
there too, if I only find rest, if I only can sleep. 
Used they to sleep in gravest To sleep and 
forget— till they awoke with God? I wonder 
wliy I cannot sleep like the rest ! — ah yes, J 
know, I know, it is hit glance ! Have you seen 
him?" 

** Seen wh<Mn, my sweet Selma t" 

**St. Mfchiiei! It is his flaming glance, 
vhich burnt me, which keeps me awake in the 
▼rare. But I know likewise, that when I can 
01 ce see him in the light, above the clouds, 
then will he regard me quite otherwise. I know 
that all here u hich is bad, happens only because 
it is so dark on earth ; that one cannot see all 
as it is in its truth.*' , 



A sudden thought with this ^oocarred to me„ 
and whilst I endeavoured to chime in with her 
ideas, I said that I had seen him of whom she- 
spoke ; he had no suspicion of her, but would' 
gladly look in light and love up()n her. 

"If I could believe that,*' said Selma, with a 
look of melancholy joy, " then I should be ea- 
sier. If he will let a look of blessing fall upon 
my grave, then it would press through the earth, 
and down into my coffin, and the torments would 
then cease and I should be able to slumber in- 
peace. But tell nobody in the world,^* contin- 
ued she vehemently, '* tell nobody that I have 
loved him. Say to everybody, *she has loved* 
no one, excepting her father, her mother, her 
friend Flora, and her sister Sophia.* ' And de 
not tell Flora that Selma died for her!— Teir 
her that I was stung by a snake, and of that I 
became ill, mortally ill.** 

Whilst Selma talked thus with loud ringing, 
voice, and fever burning upon her cheel^, a. 
light movement took place in the chamber ; and 
as I looked in its direction, I perceived len- 
nartson and Flora standing behind SelmaV 
bed's-head. They seemed to have heard all ; 
he held his hands pressed against his breast, 
and seemed to breathe with difficulty. Accord- 
ing to the prescription of the physician, Selma. 
was raised high in the bed, in a half sitting pos- 
ture ; her beautiful hair fell down in waves ; 
over her head she had thrown the half-finished 
garland, whiclvshe had bound forFhira; it was 
the beloved prey which the dark ravager ap- 
proached to embrace ; it was the sylph,, wh<> 
had lost her wings, but now stiflR^ning it) ^ath» 
could not lose her beauty. 

Dark fancies seemed again to ascend In her. 

" No, no !** exclaimed she, with supfdicating^ 
outstretched hands, ** thrust me not down inta 
this dark depth ! I desire nothing base ! Help, 
Lennartson !'* 

And in the same moment Lennartson stood, 
before her, clasped her extended hand^ between 
his, and said with an indescribable expression, 
of love— 

** What fears Selma t Lennartson is here. 
In life and in death wjli he defend thee ! I..uuk 
at me, Selma, and trust in me !'* 

She looked at him at first with a timid, aston- 
ished glance ; but this soon changed itself 
through the powers which proceeded from Len- 
nartson 's glorious beaming eyes. He seated 
himself on the edge of her b6d, and continued 
to look at her quietly and stedfastly ; and, won- 
derful ! during this gaze, the exciteoient' passed 
away from hers, and the loving and clear ex- 
pression returned. She spoke no word, but it- 
was as if her being^s hitherto unexpressed, fet- 
tered harmony now poured itself forth in silent 
streams, and united them and made them hap- 
py. Over the couiitenanc^e'of the po(»r invalid,, 
the expression of unspeakable peace diffiised it- 
self more and more, the weary eyelids sank, and 
she soflly slept. Long sate l^^nnartson stitl,. 
with his ga2e fixed upon the slumberous coun- 
tenance ; but ray 8tepmother*s mute signs com- 
pelled him at length tti rem(»ve himself silently 
{extended she her arms to him : he clasped her 
in his, leaned himself upon her shoulder, and 
deep sighs laboured forth from his breast. 

Fh)ra had vanished, but none of us had ob- 
served when she went. 
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All is still ; so still in the honse ; thpy know 
tbat the l>eloYed daughter of the house sleeps ap 
tmportanl sleep. The phiU»sopher looks ghionijN 
in the highest degrea He said to me yester- 
day in his unearthly voice, " If Miss Selma die?, 
Ihen it is not worth M^hile to live/' Then is the 
sunshine gone from the world. 

The 227Mi. 

The house will not lose its joyful sunshine. 
The crisis is ours, and Selma is out of danger ! 
We thank God ; we congratuf ate one another ; 
mnd yet, and yet, we carinot entirely rejoice. 
Life, which again opens itself for Selma, does 
not appear joyous. Lately, whilst Selma yet 
slept, I found my stepmotlier with an open let- 
ter in her hand, and with an expression of deep 
dejection in her countenance. It seemed to me 
that she had suddenly become several years 
older. 

•* She sleeps on yet !" said I with animation, 
••I think that she breathes easier and freer." 

** May that be as God pleases !" replied my 
stepmother quietly, and almost spiritless, ** I 
dare 8r.arcely wish to keep her. There is so much 
'Which hereafter may make life dark to her — ^that 
I see now. Flora will marry the man whom of 
all others is most suitable for my Selma, and the 
only one wh(»m she has loved, whom I have 
seriously wished to call my son. St. Orme is 
gone, and has sent me a letter, which confirms 
all ttiat I have dreaded for simie time. He has 
the whfile winter Icmg borrowed from me, now 
large sums of money, and now small, which he 
always promised to repay, and never has repaid, 
and -which I have, been good-natured enough, 
or rather weak enough, lo lend upon his bar6 
word, without any written obligation. And now 
he is gone, and writes merely short and negli- 
gently, that * he will on the first possibility re- 
pay me,* and so on. But I know what that 
m^ans ; he will never repay me, and I, who lent 
to him far beyond my means, and therefore 
have been myself obliged to b«)rrow fnim 
others, am drawn into infinite trouble ! f havp 
not deserved it from St. Onue ! But this would 
not make me so uneasy if it only concerned my- 
self. But it is bitter to me that my, good lovely 
girl will be obliged to live in want and self 
denial. No ! in that case she had better go to 
our Lord, if such be his will ;— to be dure then 
I should be very solitary, very forlorn in my old 
days." Large tears nilled down the pale cheeks 
of my stepmother, and she wiped them quietly 
away with the corner of her silk shawl. This 
rent my very heart, and at the feet of my step- 
mother I conjured her to consider all that which 
I p«)s8essed as her own, and to let me have a 
daughter's right in her heart ; I would, if Selma 
difHl, never leave her. 

She thanked, she embraced me, but seemed 
to find little consolation in that which I offered^ 
her. Selina's reawaking to life made all trouble 
for a moment to retreat, and joy a one bear 
•way, but the bird of night soon shewed itself 
again. The philosopher looks happy, and casts 
such bright glances at me that ] cannot help 
answering them kindly. 

TheUth. ^ 

The Viking also, the honest, warm-hearted 
Wdhehn Brenner also, is deceived and almost 
ruined by St. Orme. 

Aud his children ! My heart bleeds for him, 



and feels it bard tbat he no longer oomes here. 
Lennartson has been here every day, happy in 
the happy change in Sekna*s illness, but he has 
not desired to see her. He is now deeply 
troubled about Brenner's misfortunes, which he 
however bears with manyly fortitude. liCnnart- 
son has in a brotherly manner offered him his 
assistance. But Brenner has refused it ; he is 
certain that n a few years time he shall be able 
to help him.-elf *»But this I say to thee 
brother," continued he, with melancholy cheer- 
fulness, to Lennartson, ** that if our Lord calls 
me to his army above, before I here have gam- 
ed firm footing and position on earth for me and' - 
mine, I then shall leave thee a legacy." 

" O \ what !" asked he. 

"My children!" 

A silent shake of the hands followed; thus 
understand each other noble minds. 

But these words have made me weep. For to 
me the Viking gives nothing in his will. He * 
does hot love me sufUcientty for that. 

Ih the fniddle of May he sails to the Mediter^ 
ranedn. 

The 26/A. 

Deeply affected by the state and the depressed 
appearance of my stepmother, I asked her to- 
day why she did mil confide her affairs to her 
half-brother. He would certainly be able as 
well to counsel as to assist her. But with a 
kind of horror she repelled this. "No! no!" 
exclaimed she, " it is not worth ! It would serve 
no purpose." I was astonished ; I thought that 
it would have helped greatly ; never could the 
Chamberlain find a better opportunity than now, 
of gratify mg his so often- talked- about passion 
for doing g(K)d in silence. " Yes, I know what 
he would say," said my stepmother, sighing ; 
still very much troubled about a considerable 
sum which she should have to pay in a fev 
dajip, she resolved at length in the evening te 
send to her brother. He came, and seemed 
considerably embarrassed about that which was 
confided to him. At last he counselled his sis- 
ter to give up her establishment, and make her- 
self a bankrupt ! ^his would be the best mode 
of saving herself With an indignation, and a 
high-minded ness, which won for her my entire 
love, my stepmother rejected this proposal ; 
" rathei" would she live on bread and water, and 
try the uttermost, than that anybody should suffer 
by her.*' The (chamberlain declared that " this 
mode of thinking was very beautiful, very re- 
spectable : but besought her to make use of her 
reason, and so on." My stepmother would hear 
nothing of that ; her brother had no other advice 
to give, and cast a glance at me, after wbieb ihs 
hastily went jesting abimt my * Jupiter mien,"* 
and pretending some important business. My 
warm heartfelt approbation of my stepmother's 
mode of thinking and acting seemed to console 
and cheer her. 

The 29/A. 

A lovely, warm day, which Selma's conva- 
lescence made the more beautiful to us. The 
quiet seriousness which now pervades her being, " 
prevents her- not from receiving with thankful 
joy every little gift which life and friendship 
<iflrer to her. My stepmother endeavours to 
conceal from her her secret disquiet and her 
trouble, but Is t»flen near betraying them. At 
my request she has now c^\i^d!^<V\V'!!ASk\KkV»^ 
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aartson, who seems to be eeieoted to be ereiy- 
body*8 helper. 

How it now stands between Lennartson and 
Flora I cannot rightly understand. Yesterday 
I found them together in the ante-room, he 
with his arm around her waist, she with her 
hand leaning on his shoulder ;— before them, 
upon the table, lay the crimson little bag, the 
objeet of so much torment and confusion. Se- 
rious and tender words seem to have been 
spoken by (^ennartson ; Flora was deeply ex- 
cited ; but it seemed to me that neither of them 
were happy. Flora had been here and with 
SeUna, but only for a short time, and continues 
to be a riddle to me. She has just now written 
me a few words, the meaning of which is, that 
since she was easy with regard to Selma^s 
health, she woold accompany her sister on a 
pleasure journey to Svartsjo, to hear the night- 
ingales sinjg ; but that on the 3id of May she 
should again be here. 

Flora journeys and amuses herself, and leaTes 
the friend who has sacrificed all for her to her 
silent pain. Her brother also, at this moment, 
might bsTe some chiim upon her care and com- 
panionship ; his health is very uncertain, and 
he has been ordered in the spring to travel 
abroad, and to make use of one of the warm 
baths of Germany. But amid all the troubles 
which her connexions suffer. Flora thinks only 
about amusing herself and listening to the songs 
of the nightingales. What deep egotism ! But 
I will not condemn her yet. Perhapashe goes 
to the quiet parks of Svartsjo to lis^ there in 
peace to the inner Toice. 

The^Qth. 

To-day Selma was so well, that I could de- 
sire from her some account of her meeting with 
St. Orme, and by what magic art she obtained 
from him in a moment, the weapons which he 
had so long held, and nullified the victory whj^b 
he had just won. The little which Selma told 
me on this subject, and which I could not wish 
to pursue farther, from the dread that she might 
thereby be too much excited, has enabled me, 
on consideration of every circumstance, to form 
into the following picture : 

At the moment when Flora seeiiied sofik in 
a bottomless pit without redemption, Selma felt 
herself animated by a courage and a wish to 
save her, which were powerful enough to defy 
every thing. The fear of coming too late. to 
prevent the meeting between Lennartson and 
St. Orme, the feeling of a danger which pressed 
on many sides, made her almost unconsciously 
follow upon bis steps. She scarcely herself 
knew what she was about when she found her- 
self at St. Orme'a dopr; and the singular re- 
ception which she fp^nd by him cap only be ex- 
ptained by an extr^prdiaa^ state of mm4 in, 
himself. 

St. Orme had left the bride whom he had 
fettered with power and crafl, had lefl her with 
apparent coldness ^nd eituHatibn of victory. 
But no man r^mains cold before the frenzy of a 
woman who has once had a place in his heart. 
Nor was St. Orme calm when he left Flora. 
The tempest of that hour shook its wings, fore- 
boding misfortune over him, and through the 
power of contrast awoke, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment the remembrance of a very different kind. 
It was exactly this very day when St. Orme, so 



many years ago, If'd to the altar the lovely M.n4 
noble Virginia Adelao, his only noble, his oolj; • 
pure love. 

And now they stood there beside each other 
— ^the two difierent points of time — the two dis- 
similar brides. In fancy came to him Virginia's 
bashful kiss on this day ; he felt now that 
which, like the flame of hatred, lay burning 
from Flora's lips ; and his mind turned itself 
from her, and was irresistibly drawn to the 
lovely young wife that once was his. .Hn 
thought on her beautiful love, how this still waa 
his in her hour of death ; perhaps returned tm 
his fancy, also, how he then, in mysticising sor- 
row, had besought her forgiveness, and ha4 
prayed her to reveal herself to him afler death, 
and how she had promised it Perhaps St« 
Orme wished to reinbve these thoughts, and to 
call up others from the Opera-foyers and Paris- ^ 
ian boudoirs — but between these glittering, daz- 
zling scenes, rose up again and again the imagp . 
of his pale young wife, as he had seen her in 
her white robe of death^and a horrible feeliqg. 
like a wind from death, from the grave, crept ' 
through St. Orme*s breast. 

He sat silently in his lOom, depressed and 
full of thougU, looking darkly forth into the 
gathering twilight, when the ioor slowly open- 
ed, and a female figure^ clothed in white from 
head to foot, presented itself before him. 

St. Orme started up, but staggered and sunl^ 
backward oa the Wa, hoarsely stammeriog 
forth— 

" Virginia !'* 

" Virginia speaks to thee through me,'^ De- 
plied the sweet voice of Selma. *' St. Orme, 
hear us !" And now words flowed from her 
lips, which she herself cannot remember, aad 
with which a higher power seemed to infrpire 
her. The excitement of the moment had opened 
St. Orme^s heart ; the recollection of Virginii^ 
the prayer in her name, the interest which he 
always had towards Selma, the singiilarity of 
her act, the deep earnestness whicii lay in her 
representational the speaking of life and deatk 
from such young, lovely lips-~aU this made his 
mind waver, and made him listen to SelmaU. 
prayer for the liberation of Flora. S^loia saw 
him waveir, but thought also that she saw the ' 
moment when he would cease to do so, w«hea 
he would harden, himself against he)r prayers — 
and suddenly she dropped the tone pf beseechr 
ing, to show to him in an almost threatening 
tone, the certain consequences to himself if ha 
persisted in his proposal ; she told him Flora's 
words,, and determination for the Cuture; sh&. 
showed to him liennartsoa» Brenner, and even 
Felix, who were re^dy, with arm^ in their 
hands, to assert Flora's freedom ; she showed 
to him daajeer, death, and ruin in every wajt 
like the furies who would stand in his path, an^ 
St, Orme>— shuddered. ^ 

It is the established rule in modem romance 
literature, to represent bad peqple or villains in 
an especial manner as, strong and powerful men. 
But in real life we see it otherwise. Then we 
see that it is, above all, the upright, the noble 
man who is strong and mighty— who with his 
will and his faith stands firm to death. The 
base, Mie mean mind may for a time appear 
strong and insolent ; but in the hour of certain 
danger, a sudden outbreak of iriesolutioa ^ or 
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cowardice proves that he bears a terrified heart 
in his breast, that he knows he stands upon 
trembling ground. 

What passed at this moment in St. Orrae's 
breast I cannot say, nor yet decide which part 
of Se]ma*s words exercised the greatest power 
ever him ; but certain is it, that he now felt the 
necessity of submitting to 4ier demands ; and 
looking gloomily before him, and murmuring 
the words of the unfortunate Philip Egalit^ upon 
the guillotine, " One hell is as good as anoth- 
er V* went to his writing-desk, ahd took thence 
the crimson bag containing Flora's letters. He 
gave them to i^Ima, with these words — 

•* You are the sister of my Virginia, Selma j 
and for your sake I will voluntarily abstain from 
that from which no other power should make 
me abstain. Tell Flora that she is free — my 
presence here shall not long oppress her; I 
Shalt set off the day after to-morrow. You can 
go now; you have obtained your object^ and 
may be glad." 

Selma wished to thank him; but he inter- 
itipted her with severity, almost with rudeness, 
and prayed her to spare him her sentimental 
talk, and to go her way. 

Selma moved away afraid, but still at the 
dOor she turned herself, with these words — 

" St. Orme ! though you do say so, yet I 
will bless you !" She heard St. Orme whistling, 
and hastened down the stairs ; here she met — 
what I have already indicated^ and which was 
too much for so fine feeling and pure a nature 
to bear. 

After Selma had told me what I wisii'ed to 
know, she besought me with deeply crimsoning 
blushes to tell her Lennartson's behaviour to 
her during her iilndss, of which she had only a 
dark comprehension. I told her all; and an 
anspeakably inward gladness shone hereupon 
in her eyes, and expressed itself iti grateful 
tears. She felt herself beloved by Aim— she 
knew that she stood bright and pure before his 
glance. That was bliss enough for her. 

T^e Ist of May, forenoon. 

The Lady- Councillors of Commerce! And 
80 stuffed out with gossip, that it stood up to 
the throat and out at the mouth. The report 
of Flora's marriage, not with St. Orme, but 
witHf Lennartson, was the chief subject; the 
-' great hall which was to be given the day aAer 
to-morrow at the castle, was the next; the 
Walks in the parks in the afternoons and the 
beautiful new equipages, which were then to 
be seen, Was the third ; and the fourth was 
Brenner's loss of all his accumulated property, 
together with his voyage to the Mediterranean, 
and his long absenoe. They knew precisely 
how it would go on with his domestic affairs 
during his absence, and had many anxieties on 
the subject. The oldest boy ought to go to the 
orphan school ; and to look after and care for 
the other children, Brennef had taken into his 
house one Mrs. TroUman, *a decent* person 
enough, but a right coffee-bibber, who made 
coffee day and night, and was the veriest gos- 
sip in the world. And with regard to house- 
keeping, one could very well imagine how that 
would go, when we know that during the late 
Trollman's life they had never baked at\ome, 
but had had all their bread from a bakehouse, 
and yet they had four children and two maid- 



servants in the house ! ! ! One could think how 
it would be. It would be a foolish business. 
It really was incomprehensible how Colonel 
Brenner could take such a. person into his 
house ; but she had hung herself in fact upon 
hihi, by being, while the children %dre ill, so 
obliging as a neighbour, and so good to them. 

" Have the children been ill V exclaimed I. 

*' Yes ; they have had the scarlet fever, poor 
littje things ; and the two youngest are even 
now very ill, especially the lame bdy. Now, it 
would be well if our Lord took him." 

" The poor father !" sighed I. 

" Yes, poor feUow !" repeated Miss P., "and 
that he is now obliged to set off from his home 
in this misery. And then he, looks too as if he 
had not been onee but twice buried !" 

** But tell me now, in confidence, my sweet 
young lady," whispered the married sister coi^ 
fidentially ; when will the great the extraordin- 
ary betrothal hero be declared ! 

I declared my perfect ignorance respecting it. 

'* The sooner that is done," continued she, 
** the better wUI it be for Flora, to silenee aU 
uneasy tongues, which assert that perhaps 
things do not at all hang together. There was 
at one time a strange report in circulation. 
And people seem so little satisfied — inquisitive 
people — and who thought that I ought to know 
a little df what went on here in the house 
where I am so intimate, and where I, as I said, 
loved every chair; yes, people actually reproach 
me because I am not better informed — but I 
have, unfortunately, so little puriosity in me! 
But as regards this affair, I must confess that I 
willingly would know a little more for Flora's 
and my good Criend Mrs. Adelan's sake." 

If the lady was unfortunately so little curious, 
I ajso was as little' communicative ; and to say 
the truth, that which I had heard of Brenner 
made me incapable of hearing or talking of ^ 
other things. 

I wonder whether Brenner will see me be- 
fore his journey. 

TheZrdofMay, 

To-day Selma, for the first time, was able to 
enjoy the animating air of spring, which breath- 
ed softly through the open window into the 
boudoir of my stepmother. 

A lark soared jubilantly over the river up 
into the high blue air ; white sails glided slowly 
hither from the Riddarfjiird, and the moun- 
tains and the shores clothed themselves in 
green. Selma saw all this and smiled, with 
tears in her beaming eyes. <* How lovely this 
is!" said she, *<how good and beautiful is 
life !" 

She extended her hands to my stepmother 
and me, who sate on either side of her, and, 
looking observantly upon us, she continued* 
softly smiling, " Why so grave 1 why so solemn, 
as if the conversation were about my funeral! 
Now I am well ; now it is spring ; now we- 
shall be happy !" v 

My stepmother rose up hastily, and wished 
to ^o, that she might conceal her emotion ; but 
Selma held her back by her dress, and ex- 
claimed while she wound her arms round her. 
** No, mamma dear ! doliot go ! Now we caa 
speak openly ; now I can hear all ; now I must 
know what it is which makes those who are 
dear to me, \oqVl t^ ^'usm»q&. k&.^ ^^^t^s^)^ 
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is nothing unexpected by me ; perhaps I fore 
bthW. already wliiit it is. Tell me — tell me 
plainly at onoe, has St. Orme deceived us? 
Are mir afTairs in a bad condition ; in one 
word — are we poorV* 

** Yes, we are poor, my sweet child !'* said 
my stepmother, now sobbing aloud ; and bend- 
. ing over the head of^her sitting daughter, whose 
hair and brow were wet with her tears — she 
cuuld say no more. 

** But we are not poor in love," returned* Sel- 
ma. " Then it is not so dangerous ; I have ray 
mother, and my mother has me, and we both 
have Sophia — we are still rich !" 

" And we have also Jjennartson,*^ said I, and 
added some words on the manner in which he 
had behaved in the affair. ^ 

" It ii so like him," said Selma, with,deep, 
almost quiet emotion. 

When we had become calmer, we talked in 
stillness and cheerfulness of our condition. Sel- 
ma was one of those who makes all things easy, 
and proved to her mother, that by the sale of 
all her ornaments and her own beautiful collec- 
tion of pictures all debts could be paid, and 
something remain, also over. Selma had evi- 
dently a clearer idea of the condition of the 
family than her mother. ** And," continued she 
with cheerful courage, "after we have made 
all things straight here in Stockholm, we will 
retire to some pretty country town, and settle 
down there and live economically. And I also 
will do something for food and clothing, and not 
merely, as hitlierto, live like the lilies of the 
field. I will teach people desirous of learning, 
•ome of my many accomplishments, or trans- 
late books, or write, books myself. Who knows 
what inspirations may come? And Sophia 
shall he my reviewer. O ! we shall do great 
thmgs !" 

" Oh ! if the sylph will only dan<^e before us 
as hitherto," said I, "then I fear nothing in the 
world." 

My stepmother wept no longer. Consoled 
and cheered, she embraced her daughters, and 
thanked Grod for them. 

The Philosopher announced " Baron Lennart- 
son." 

Selma turned pale, and arose evidently trem- 
bling. I asked if she would go into her cham- 
ber and rest for a moment. 

"No," replied she, "I feel myself strong 
enough to see him. Besides, my mother and 
my Sophia are with me. 

Lcnnartson went up to Selma with an excla- 
mation of joyflil surprise as he saw her. She 
offered to him her hand, which he seized with 
animation, but both were so much excited, as 
to he unable to say anything for some time. 
6e1ma first broke silence, as she said with a 
tolerably firm voice — 

" We have all of us so much, so infinitely 
much to thank you for. How good you are, to 
stand by us even in this trouble !" 

We now came to Selma's help, and related to 
Lennartson that of which we had just been 
speaking. TiCnnartson seemed pleased to be 
able to speak openly with SelNia of the condi- 
tion of affairs, and stiewed to her a statement 
which he had drawn up on paper ; and by which 
it appeared, that the business was mach better, 
than they at first had supposed. 



When SelmA cheerfully spoke of selling her 
own pictures, Lennartson seemed aflt-cted, for 
he knew well how dear and precious they were 
to her, even for his sake who had collected and 
given them to her, her beloved father ; but ha 
confessed that by this sale the affairs of the 
family would be most safety and most speedily 
rectified, and said he knew a safe purchaser. 
(I im much deceived if this purchaser be not — 
the Baron himself. Methought I saw it in him.) 
For the rest, he besought my stepmother and 
Selma to be calm, and to leave all in his hands, 
he would endeavour to arrange all for the best. 
As he was about to leave, it seemed to him 
difficult. He held Selma's hand at parting long 
in his, and seemed to wish to say something, 
but his eyes only spoke a silent and expressive 
language ; at length he pressed her hand reve- 
rentially .to his lips, bowed himself deeply before 
her, and went. 

And Selma ! she stood there so quiet ; se- 
beautiful in her' womanly nobility, happy in the 
midst of her misfortune, to feel her own worth 
and to see it acknowledged by such a man, and 
this raised her at this moment above all embar- 
rassment, above all pain. Neither d.d she droop 
her eyes before his warm, eloquent glance, but 
met it in clearness and inwardness. She was 
not ashamed to let bim look down into the depth 
of her aoul, she knew that he was great enough 
to see the feelings that liv^ed therein for bim« 
without misunderstanding her, without moving 
out of ,hi8 way. They jstood there, full of 
heavenly confidence in each other. 

But the scenes of this aflernoon had, how- 
ever, been too much for Selma's yet weak bodi- 
ly strength. When Lennartson was gone, her 
outward fortitude was gone too, and she sank 
almost fainting into my arms. Perhaps she 
recognised, as I did, in Lennartson's sileot 
adieu, something of a particular meaning ; per- 
haps it is true, as reports have circulated, that 
he this evening at the Castle will make his ap- 
pearance as Flora's betrothed, and receive the 
congratulations of royalty, and of the whole 
world. Selma asked me as she went to bed, if 
I knew anything of Flora. 

I replied that I had heard that she had return- 
ed on that day, from her Svartsjo expedition, 
^nd would with her sister be present at the Cae- 
tle. I could not help adding a few grave worde 
of blame respecting Flora. 

"Oh!" sighed Selma, "truly it is strange, 
and I do not understand her ; but all will some 
day be clear, and Flora also- I have loved her 
so much !" and with this Selma began to weep 
bitterly. 

I left my stepmother, who read aloud to Sel- 
ma by the evening lamp, ^n^ went up to mj 
room, losing to be left alone with my owa 
thoughts. And now here sit I alone with them, 
and have written down the foregoing, amid the 
dull rattle of carriages^which roll upwards from 
the North- bridge to the Castfe. Now it is mid- 
night, and all has become still in the streets. 
From the Castle windows, towards the Lion 
Hill, sliine orange-coloured lights through the 
dusky May night; there lie the great state- 
rooms : and when 1 think on the different scenee 
there and here^when I think of Flora glittering 
in joy and beauty, saluted and honoured as the 
bride of Lennartson, wbiidt she forgets her near- 
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fist Ci»nnpxlnns in their trouble, leaves her friend 
and l.pr presterverto a life full of renunciation, — 
then niy heart is embittered towards her, and I 
feel that the hatred at which we played for a 
atiiiie becoiites more earnest. If she at this mo- 
.111" nt stood before me, she sl^ould hear words 
which wo^ld cover her brow with shame, which 
"Would make her shudder before herself, and — 
4sooner or later, she shall hear them ! 

Thu 4th. 

I was interrupted on the foregoing night by 
the stopping of a carriage before our door, and 
hy a gentle' movement which occurred in the 
liouse; immediately afterwards I heard soft 
footsteps upon the little stairs which led to 
Flora's and my chamber. 

The bells now rang one o'clock at night. I 
went out into the corridor with a light in my 
liand to see what night wanderer it might be, 
and, in amazement, I saw standing there before 

Jne Flora ! Flora in her brilliant ball-dress, 

with a white garland of roses on her head ; but 
for all that so pale, so changed, that she rather 
Jooked as if she had come out of a funeral vault 
■than from a splendid festival. 

"Can I speak with you"?" said she, with a 
voice that I also thought changed ; but put out 
the light I pray you ! It destroys my eyes — I 
iiave lately seen too much light !" 

I did as Flora desired, and conducted her into 
my rooip, where she thrpw herself into an arm 
chair. We both were silent. I remembered 
W}t a word of my condemnatory sermon. 

" Is it not true, Sophia," began Flora at 
length, "that lately, and especially to-night, 
you hate me in good earnest." 

^*Yes, it is true!" I replied. 

" I do not wonder at it, continued Flora, " but 
jrou have not had entire right to do so ; and be- 
fore long, perhaps, you will — hate me no longer. 
TTou have been more, than once kind to me, 
Sophia, and therefore I desire now— after the 
manner of the world — that you should be still- 
kinder towards me, and listen to me with pa- 
tience. But I am not entirely and altogether 
-selfish. I know how bad it is to cherish bitter 
feelings, and I will therefore endeavour to ex- 
tinguish those with which I have inspired you, 
if it be possible before But I must not an- 
ticipate ! 

*^ You have found me to be a strange and in- 
comprehensible being, and I shall give you the 
key thereto. 

** You have sometimes talked to us of prime- 
mi loord^, and the primeval word of my unclear 
-being is buried deep in my childhood and youth- 
ful home, in the influences which surrounded 
.niy cradle, which accompanied my soul to its 
twentieth year. My mother was a good-natur- 
ed, but weak and vain woman, nay father a 
stern and haughty man, who despised all women, 
perhaps because he had found none near him 
whom he could rightly esteem. Contention 
ruled in our home, in one thing only were the 
parents agreed ; to educate their children only 
for show, only to glitter and make their fortune 
in the polite world. In my soul early contend- 
ed vanity and love of power, with noble im- 
, pulses, but these were soon compelled to give 
way before the first ; the heart which was ca- 
jiable of throbbing for a noble love, was com- 
plied to throb for triffin^ and unworthy desires, 



and all the talents which might have conduced 
to greater and better purposes were speedily 
made subservient to vanity. O lot and fate of 
woman ! Already in childhood was my soul 
po'soned by praise, flattery, and gifts, when I 
had befen successful in company, or had drawn 
on myself observation and admiration. This 
went on through the whole of my youth ; and 
to make a great marriage, to obtain a brilliant 
position in life, was shown to me as the one ob- 
ject of my existence. I lived more and more for 
this purpose, and sought merely to feed my im- 
measurable vanity. My natural gifts favoured 
me, and for a long time I conquered wherevei 
I wished it; but I superciliously refused the 
easy conquest; refused soon to gratify the 
projects of my parents, and lived merely for 
pleasure. It only -flattered my self-love, that I 
in this way made a few honest men unhappy. 
! myself remained cold. Then I met with St. 
Orme. You know how his reputation, hirf tal- 
entSf his person, enchanted me. For the first 
time I became acquainted with love, and his 
homage flattered my self-love. His principles 
completed the annihilation of the good which 
still was in me ; he imposed upon me by a cer- 
tain superiority in will and thought, and had, 
for a time, an extraordi/iary power over me. 
But that was of a demoniacal nature, and had 
no proper root in my heart, in any part of my 
better self When I saw myself forsaken by 
him my pride and my worldly love helped me to 
forget him. New impressions assisted this. 
Selma, with whom I at this time came into a 
nearer connexion, had a living and beneficial 
influence upon me. I attached myself to her, so 
far as my selfish heart permitted it, and many 
better feeling were.awakened in my breast by 
her w^rm friendship, by her beautiful and pure 
soul. 

" My father died, and had named in his will Len- 
nartson as my guardian, perhaps in the thought 
that he might soon become something more. 
It was a marriage in every way flattering to my 
vanity and my ambition, and there needed not 
the hints of my mother to make me attempt his 
conquest. I regarded this as easyj but de- 
ceived myself, and the better I knew Lennart- 
son, I saw only in his soul, in his activity, in 
his eflforts, that which was gteat, before which 
all that I had before loved or striven after ap- 
peared to md pitiful and dwarf-like. Add to 
this, he was so amiable, so agreeable, even 
when he blamed me, that my heart soon was 
drawn into the play, and he became the object 
of my life. I saw all too well that I had made 
an impression upon him ; and although he main- 
tained towards me his full independence, and 
seemed not to permit himself to be enchanted 
by me, stilt I did not doubt but that in the end 
I should succeed under some of the forms or 
hues which, like a caraeleon, I had accustomed 
myself to assume,'in order to please dissimilar 
natures and tempers But the forms which I 
assumed were as if without a soul ; and as the 
sunbeams dissipate the ignis-fatui of night, so 
did Lennartson's glance penetrate and nullify all 
these false shapes. This character became ever 
more powerful, ever more conquering, ever more 
crushing to my self-love, ever more dangerous 
for my souPs peace. And never did I (eel his 
power, and my misery deeper., thaa isv t^<^ ^ 
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ment when I Icnew that he saw through me and 
despised me. Despised by the man I loved, and 
felt that it waa justice uospeakable an- 
guish V* 

Flora sprang up suddenly, and threw up the 
window towards the river, threw hack her curls, 
and seemed to inhale with delight the cool fresh 
night air. And the spectacle that was spread 
out before her sight was well calculated to calm. 
to elevate, an excited mind. , Crystal-clear and 
still reposed the May-night over the city. The 
dark body of the Castle, with its lights glimmer- 
ing from within, rested itself in quiet majesty 
amid the dark blue heaven ; below, lay in its 
dark shadow, the island of the Holy Qhost 
(HelgeaiidsholmX with its strange, bloody re- 
membrances, and silver-clear lay the water of 
the Millar with its shore, and spread cnit in the 
distance its calm mirror, over which light mists 
reposed. The pennons on the vessels in the 
barbour hang quietly ; all seemed to sleep, and 
the peace of night brought to mind the passing 
ofthe day's strife. 

After a moment Flora continued, more calm- 
ly, '* I remember it as well as if it had occurred 
to-d^.'' Out of old habit, and ai^o with the 
desire of awakening jealousy in Lennartson, I 
bad coquetted with a man who had a fancy for 
me, but to whom I was quite indifferent; J 
misled him to follies, and laughed at him after- 
ward in Lennart8on*8 presence. Or that Len- 
nartson broke throngh the forbcjarance which 
he had hitherto shewed towards me, and talked 
sharply to me, unveiled tne before myself, and 
shewed me in what a dangerous and desperate 
path^ I stood. Such serious words had never 
been spoken to me before, never had any one 
shewn to me so little forbearance. My first 
moyement was one of pride and aliger ; I would 
cast the audacious one forever from me ; my 
next was to write to him, to.* open to him my 
whole heart, and let him see the feelings which 
he had infused into' me.' I was so accustomed 
to conquest, tfiat I expected immediately to see 
Lennartson at my feet. He came, but^s a 
brother, mild but serious, and only by a certain 
embarrassment in his mannpr could I see that 
he well understood, but that he tpould not under- 
stand me. Ah ! I was not the woman whom 
he could love, not the one wh6m he could choose 
for his life's companion ! 

" When 1 saw that, my pride arose and bade 
me to conquer my love, this again bade me to 
conquer my evil propensities and to become 
worthy of him. The kindness and the interest 
Which he shewed to me, the pleasure which he 
had in my talents, fettered me all the more 
closely to him, and gave me the desire to change 
myself to that ideal of beautiful womanhood 
which at all times seemed to float before Len- 
nartson's soul. But ah ! when one is artificially 
educated, there is nothing more difficult than 
to form oneself to a true .and simple being. 
The most ravelled skein is more easy to rectify 
than an entangled and corrupted soul, And 
they alone can understand me, who, while they 
are labouring to raise themselves and to attain 
a higher stand, feel themselves perpetually as 
it were cast backward by a base demon into 
the deep pit from which they would mount, 
who have experienced the torment of feeling 
themselves below themselves. 



** At this time my mother felt into a safTering' 
illness which only ended in her death. I watch- 
ed her with tenderness, and that which all my 
arts and my talents could not accomplish was 
effected by this simple thing. When Lennart- 
son saw me fulfil my filial duties he was drawn 
nearer to me ; I regained his esteem, and his 
heart seemed to meet my feelings for him. By 
the death-bed of my mother he pressed the 
fatherless and motherless to his breast, and 
bade me lay my hand in his, and we exchanged 
holy vows. 

" What now followed you know ; Lennartsoi^ 
was called away to his father, and travelled 
with him into foreign lands; a will made me 
rich, and St. Orme came back and let me feel- 
the snares in which I had entangled myself. I 
loved Lennartson now, and with him had new^ 
life awoke within me ; but he was away whea 
St. Orme returned, and he acquired somewhat 
of his former power, of his injurious influence 
over me. His bold will and power imposed 
upon me again, and he flattered and excited 
again my not yet rooted-out inclination for plea- 
sure, and for the conquests of vanity^ When 
Lennartson returned be regained his ppwer, 
and St. Orme*s star paled ; but I was no longer 
free to tear myself from him; I w^s in his 
power, and my prayers and my threats were- 
alike impotent. Then arose hatred and frenzy 
in my heart, and all the more as I was con- 
vinced that it was not me but my -property 
which he loyed. But you know all this, know 
my struggles, know how the victory was won 
at the moment in which all appeared to be lost, 
and I will not repeat it ; but know you also . 
Sophia to what degree the Tictory at this mo- 
ment is minel" 
" What would you say T" 
" I would say at this moment nothing pre- 
vents me from being Lennartson's wife. Hp~ 
has oflTered me his hand, overcoming in magna- 
nimity that which should have divided us ; he 
knows all, and forgives all for my love's sake. 
The cup of happiness is filled to the brim, and 
of&red to me by the hand of fortune and of 
mercy ; now for me remains merely one thing ^ 
"And that is 1" 

" To put it back, to renounce it T" 
"Howl" 

" Ah ! at the moment when I heard Selma.* 
upon the bed of suffering, where she lay for my 
sake, utter in the delirium of fever the long- 
buried secret of her heart ; as I saw Lennart- 
son's feeling for her, saw their glances melt 
into one, then awoke in me the thought to offer 
myself, and to be the only unhappy one. But I 
was too little accustomed tq indulge noble 
thoughts, and I struggled against them and tried 
to persuade myself that Lennartsoi still loved 
me at the bottom, and that T could soon regaifi 
the love which I had lost through niy conduct. 
I wished to show myself noble, upright ; I laid 
in Lennartson's hands the letters which have 
made me so unhappy, and prayed him to judge 
me. I was sure of this, that he would not ac- 
cept them ; I did not deceive myself; he pushed 
them aw&y from him, but took ray hands in his 
and let me swear, solemnly swear that there 
was nothing in these letters which prevented 
me from becoming the wife of an honourabl 
man. $uch were his words, and I swore*. 
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Thank God! I ooald do so. Tjhereupon he 
drew me to him, and spoke words of angelic 
goodness and nobitityr but confessed thait his 
heart was mine no longer, and acknowlediged 
another love — I knew well to whom, sLltboQgh 
her name was not menttiHieid. He asked me 
whether i wonld have ^tienoe wi^ him and 
assist his endeavours ito overcorne this incitna- 
tion, in order that he might fulfil his engage^ 
isent with me. He vt^ntd therefore for a time 
go into voluntary exile titlhe mgain eould feel 
himself fiHse, and could differ me a heart more 
worthy of me than -now, and in a condition to 
msike me as happy tts it was -his wish and in- 
tention to do. WiB have botlh of us/' concluded 
he, ** erred in our j^ths, but the right way stands 
open to us stilF, let vs i;ak« it. I will ooon leave 
Swedert ; but j^ou dhall write to roe in my ab- 
sence, and I wiU write to yon, and thus we shall 
become dearer to each other, and become near- 
er to each other. We separate now only for a 
thne in order that we may be coore inwardly 
united. We'Witl nioft, my Flora, nnite ourselves 
in wuruth^ but in tfuih; therefore have I also 
laid my soul open before yon, as I wish that it 
always ehould be to her whom I hope to call 
my wiJe. I see that I hare distressed you — 
forgive ihe for it ! h)ve me still and confide in 
me ! r will not deceive you !" 

** So spoke Lennartson, and pressed me to his 
heart, and in that moment I felt my heart chan- 
ged. O the high-mindedness of this man ! ^nd 
his good overcomes all thet is mean and little 
in me, it directs me and shews me my paXh. 
I asked from Lennartson a few days' time for 
consideration, and set off for Svartsjo; not to 
hear the nighthigales sing, but to listen to the 
inner voice, to collect myself, to pray ! O So- 
phia ! in these days and nights have I for the 
first time prayed from the bottom of ray hearty 
and felt myself to be heard, and experienced 
the truth of the words, that *Tbe power of God 
is mighty to the weak.' In these days have I 
felt my will changed, my good resolutions 
strengthened, my mind renovated, and life and 
the world brighter before me. 

** I returned to Stockholm to appear at the 
Castle-ball, I rouged my pale cheeks, I made 
myself as lovely and as brilliant as possible. I 
''would in my pride yet once more triumph over 
the world, which I knew with malicious pleas- 
ure would busy itself about me. After this I 
would accomplish an important business, t4iat 
is to release, to unite with one another ~two 
noble human beings, and after that— to vanish 
from the scene. Look liot so mysteriously 
questioning at me, Sophia ; be calm ! thoughts 
of self-destruction live no longer in my soul, for 
that it has leceived too great and too mild im- 
pressions. — ^My good angels, SelAia and Len- 
nartson, have chased the night out of me, and 
have let the day dawn ; some beams of which 
must thank, must bless them Fear no longer 
for me ! the life and the suffisring which I ex- 
pect I shall bear in silence." 

"*' O Flora V exclaimed I with emotion, "how 
worthy are you of a more beautiful lot !*' 

" Do not pity me !" said Flora, with a clear 
and lively expression ; " do not pity me, So- 
phia ; I have won much, I have wen that which 
^4 till now never possessed, tru$ human vtortk ; 
aad in this oMneiit I fMi a certainty and a 
L 



peace in my soul which I never enjoyed till> 
now. I feel that I have risen, I feel that I shall^ 
rise in the eyes of all those whose approbatioa. 
and esteem are valuable to me. O grant me 
this consciousness, however boastful it may 
appear, grant it to me, it will help me to go 
through a heavy, a bitter hour. < 

. " No, for myself I do not lament. I feel that 
I have conquered. But rather will I lament for 
the many who, in a situation like my own, seek 
for such a helper, and/ go on for ever forlorn ; * 
who, through a false ^ucation, a misdirected 
guidance, are shattered from the beginning, ^nd 
never more can collect themselves into a whole, 

** Ah ! even I am shattered irrevocably and , 
shall never attain unity. Like a ^agment of a 
better existence shall I go through life, perhaps 
merely as a warning for the present, to point 
towards a better future. 

" Do you see that it is daylight ! Do you see 
how the world brightens ! O certainly will the 
twilight of humanity brighten also more and 
more ! Certainly the comprehension of the 
great object of life, the true worth of a human 
being, will become ever more and more living 
in the human heart ! Certainly will woman be 
more and more esteemed for her own humaa. 
worth, and acknowledged in the truth of her 
being. And when she is so acknowledged, 
when she in social life has won her true posi- 
tion, as human being, as fellow^citizen, then 
first will she anew become a divine mother for 
the earth; and from her bosom will spring a re- 
newed and ennobled human race !" ^ ' 

The fire of inspiration glowed in Flora's^ 
eyes, burned upon her cheeks, upon her elo- 
quent lips — she was unspeakably heautiful. 
Beautiful also at this moment was the scene 
around usi The sun ascended and cast its filist 
beams upon the Insights, flamed on the spires of 
the church-towers, the mountains reddened ; 
the windows of the Castle towards I^ardiit 
themselves up., A soft sough filled with spring- 
life went through the trees of (he field, and 
bowed the poplars on the river-parterre v the 
pennons iii the haven flutterjed merrily in the 
morning wind, and swelled by the rising Malar- 
water, the foaming waves of the river rushed 
more grandly than ever through the arches of 
the North-bridge, and jubilant larks ascended 
above it, aad snow-white sea-swallows dipped 
into it. 

Long stood Flora and I, silently eontempla- * 
ting the increasing light and life ; at length she 
directed her eyes to the haven, where a small 
black wreath of smoke raised itself, as if it 
would point out the way from Stockholm. 

*' Ha !" said she, ** Gauthiod gives the sign- 
already, and warns me to hasten.'' 
*< Will you travel abroad ?*' said I astonished 
" With Felix, with my poor brother !" an 
swered Flora. ** He has been ordered to make 
use of the baths at Ems, and I accompany him, 
both for his sake and mine. It is necessary ta 
me at this moment to leave this place ; I am 
here only a hinderance, and I must breathe the 
air of other lands. Felix remains to be liny 
dearest care. He has never till now found the 
sister in me which he deserved. But frma 
henceforth he shall find it. Perhaps sometime 
tb^ brother and sister, who have suflTered shig- 
wreck t& foilu&a ask^ ^^^vGd^fe».,\S!«:^ t^»»k«w v^ < 
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their fatherland with hearts healed, and more 
worthy as children. 

^ " And what will yoa, what intend you for 
your own peculiar future 1" 

" First and foremost, to pass several years in 
foreign countries. Felix and I shall travel. I 
will observe the world with keen vision ; I will 
observe woman in the new ahd higher relations 
of life and society, which the present time be- 
gins to form ; I will see and judge rightly, and 
without prejudice, and then will choose an in- 
dependent position in the realm of the beautiful 
or of the good, an interest, an ennobling aim for 
my restless striving soul. Sophia! I will 
begin life anew ! Yes,.I feel it, the turning- 
point of my hfe is arrived ! Farewell the past I 
Farewell wavering ! Farewell illusions ! And 
«ow a new sun, a new earth, ff new life! And 
€rod*s grace over my good designs !'* 

With this Flora raised towards heaven her 
«lasped hands, and tears shone in her beaming 
eyes. Again we both were silent. I was deeply 
affected. She resumed more caloily — 

'* See here, Sophia, a letter to Selma ; and 
here one toLennartson. They will say all to 
them. They will also say to them, that the de- 
termination I have taken is the only way which 
remains for me to peace and happiness. No 
one, who is my friend, would seek to turn me 
from it. Gladly would I see my Selma once 
more ; gladly view once more the pure <JOunte- 
nance, the good clear eyes ; but I must spare 
her the pain of parting— she has-alr&dy suffer- 
ed enough for me ! But this garland (and she 
'loosened the garland of white Provence, roses 
from her head), this shall you, Sophia, lay on 
^ler bed at her feet, and let her keep it, and 
wear it as a remembrance of her Flora. I know 
that I do not deserve so pore a remembrance, 
but I know also that ber soul cannot preserve 
«ny other of me without suffering. In Selma's 
letter I have also written to her mother ; greet 
Aer, greet all whom you think trouble them- 
selves about me, and tell them that I set off 
thus secretly, only to avoi/cl parting, and spare 
^hem pain. And now I must hasten. Felix 
-expects me ; my things and my maid are alrea- 
dy on board ; I will now quickly dress myself, 
■and then — Sophia, will you accompany me to 
the harbour!" 

" To the world's end, if you will," replied I. 

" Thanks ! yoivhate me then no longer 1" 

" Hate you ! I love, I iadmire— " 

•* Hush ! hush ! do not drive my virtue 
-away !" 

With these words Flora vanished. She was 
«oon dressed ready for the journey, and I was 
jeady to attend her. It was a lovely fresh 
morning, full of life and spring. 

Amid serious yet cheerful conversation we 
went down to the harbour. Our parting was 
heartfelt, was full of unity. Flora was firm and 
steadfast to the last, and only when I could no 
longer see the waving of her white pocket- 
liandkerchieY in the far distance I left the 
•trand. My heart was troubled, but as I re- 
turned to our home, and thought on what change 
of scenes had taken place, and what news I 
bore to my beloved ; methought I had wings to 
«oul and body — and wind and waves, and peo- 
|>le and animals, and church-towers and street 
«tones, and heaven and earth, methought joined 
Ja wJiJn mjr heart's exultiog aong^ 
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O now I shall startle my stepmother ! She 
and Selma sleep yet. They w«nt to bed late, 
says Karin. I wait impatiently, and writs 
while I wait. I would not exchange my lut 
with tha( of an archangeU if— (N. B.) he had 
anything else to do than carry glad tidings. 

The \Qih. 

Joy! thou beautiful, heavenly seraph! 
How loveabie art thou, how worthy of adoratios 
art thou, when thou arisest bright in the tearful 
eyes, and beamest in the looks of the dying! 
How good thou art when thou fiUest life's cup 
to the brim for the happy and the noble on 
earth; merciful when thou withdrawest sad 
memories from the wretched, the unfortunate, 
and qrownest his sleep with roses ; how lovely 
and blight thou seemest to me, when I remark 
thy gentle movement in the human soul ! 
that thou wert an existence that I could call 
forth with my prayers, with my heart's blood, 
then shouldest thou oftener appear on earth ! 

But perhaps thou wouidest be less beautiful, 
less enchanting, if «orraw, did not precede thee 
like the sun, which never, shines so beautifully 
on earth as after rain and teqapeot. Pain and 
joy are life's pair of wings, with which the 
human being raises himself to the home of per- 
fection. 

"The gentle movements of joy in the humaa 
soul!" 

O ! I have seen it to-day in my home, and 
among my beloved ones, although we do not 
venture to speak aloud thereop. Respect for 
Flora's memory and renunciation occasioned 
this ; but the glory which her action threw over* 
herself, penetrated more and more every sor- 
rowful shadow. 

Lennartson and Selma have bound them- 
selves to each other as one being, who have 
long sought, and at last found each other, like 
two souls which were originally united in the 
thought of the Creator. 

Their happiness has come forth out of much 
suffering, that now leaves 'free room for the 
play of joy ; but on the other side of the clouds 
of the still melancholy which yet veils them, I 
heard the laugh of the god of love and the clap- 
ping of his wings. the sylph will yet dance^ 
dance upon the roses of life ! 

Flora's letter to Lennartson is such that he 
cannot do otherwise than accept the freedom 
which she returns to him. ^e shows herseli 
determined and clear, and prays him to permit 
to her the consciousness which she has, of 
making two beloved human beings happy, and 
thus to regain theirs and her own esteem, 
"Remorse and self-contempt,"» writes she. 
" would henceforth persecute me at your side, 
Lennartson, and you would not have been able 
to shield me, for you could not love me. But, 
separated from you, I shall approach nearer to 
you. O Thorsten! I feel that, united to 
Selma, you will think of me with tenderness — 
I shall remaia dear to you. Ah ! perhaps it is 
rather egotism than pure love which guides me 
at this moment. If it be so— then forgive me !" 

Lennartson's letter to Flora nmst throw into 
her soul a never to be extinguished beam of 
gladness and great self-satisfaction. And Fiofa 
is right ; she will after thw become more ioti- 
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mately united with him than she would have 
been as his wife. 

My stepmother is sweet, and amuses and 
affects me at the same time. She is silent and 
^uiet, uden lays her hands together and sighs ; 
but her sighs carry a smile in them, and glad 
thoughts in her heart force themselves through 
the grave seriousness which she considers it 
becoming to assume. She talks therefore beau- 
tifully about " the wonderful ordinations of 
Providence* and of its being the duty of human 
beings to submit themselves." When will she 
bave courage to become Prince Metternicb 
again 1 

And T, for I also will be with— -I participate^ 
and rejoice, and hope, and am thankful — but in 
my heart I am not glad nor easy. I am uneasy 
about Wilhelm Brenner, and I am not pleased 
with myself. 

Many people remain unmarried- from noble 
and estimable reasons, but many also from — 
egotistical ; that I feel in myself, and I acknowlr 
^ge it with shame. One will gladly be be- 
loved, will gladly wari6 oneself by the flame^ 
of a noble heart — yes, even give some warmth 
in return ; as much, at least, as will not dis- 
turb our convenience, our ease. But for mar- 
riage, when this is bound up with some care, 
«ome trouble in the future— for that one has no' 
courage, no virtue ! 

Ib the mean time I wonder whether I shall 
aee the Viking again before his journey 1 Yet 
no ! I wonder not ! For if be will not, then / 
will; and " ce que femme veui^ Dieu le.veut."* 
The 13M of May. 

Most extToordinary occurrence in the boudoir 
between my stepmother and me. 

As we in the afternoon wera together, ruling 
the state, we noticed an entirely unusual ac- 
cordance in our measures and views. We 
congratulated each other thereon, inquiring afLer 
the cause of this approach of opinion ; and then 
it appeared that my stepmother, while she read 
so much in certain royalist newspapers, had in 
aome things come over to the opposition side, 
and I again, had through certaiin opposition 
newspapers been drawn by degrees more to- 
wards the government than before. Particu- 
larly pleased by these discoveries, and congratu- 
lating ourselves upon our independence, we 
determined henceforth, that we might hold the 
balance even, to hold ourselves as organs of 
both parties ; and we concluded our political 
discussion, by playing * patience* together. 

The \Uh. 

Something must have gone out to the world 
of the altered condition and views of the family, 
for our * spasmodical acquaintance,' who had 
allowed us neither to hear nor see anything of 
them during the dark period, live now again 
like gnats in the sunshine. 

The Gyllenlofs and Silfverlings overwhelmed 
US to-day with friendship and compliments. 
Lennartson came in, and then the friendship 
knew no bounds, but laid the boldest plans for 
the greatest intimacy for the future. My step- 
mother was polite, and let there be five formed 
at once ; but Selma assumed her princess de- 
portment, and replied somewhat coldly to. Adele 



* But to say the truth, I have never remarked that it 
If so in fact ; neither do [ know whether it would be «d- 
VABttifeous that it ahmild be so. 



Gyllenldf *8 evidences of friendship and youn|; 
Silfverling^s adoration; 

The nut spasmodic, but in all cises to us 
friendly and good Signora Luna cast a glance 
yesterday into the new and happy relationship 
of the family, and her lovely eyes beamed with 
joy at Flora's behaviour, at Selma and Len- 
nartson*s happiness. She herself was in full 
court costume, and so handsome and brilliant 
that I could not help saying — 

** Signora Luna is now in her brightest glory, 
and must feel "herself ready for a beaming path.** 

She cast upon me one of those looks whicb 
reveal the depths o( silent suffering, and saidT— 

***Ah! all is not 0)ld which glitters,' and 
the beaming path — ^buT it goes well ! All goes* 
although it seems at times as if all stood still.** 

Baron Alexander now approached, and said 
with his friendly imperiousness, * I must remind 
you, my friend, that it is nearly nine o'clock. 
It is time to go to the court. This will be a 
splendid night." 

** And I," said his wife soflly to me, as she 
arose, "I could sigh to-night, like so many 
others, with Tegner — 

Tell me', thou watcher ! how the night is wearing; 
VViU tliere then ever be an end of it 1 

** But seriously !" said I, " is it not amusing t« 
be sometimes in such assemblies of the hand- 
some and the bright ; to see life in its holiday 
attire 1" 

^* It might be truly so," said Signora Luaa» 
** the moreHo that one comes in contact with 
many agreeable and distinguished persons — 
if the heart were* only light \ But — how few 
there are who go through life with light hearts ! 
And perhaps it as well so, otie might otherwise 
become toa frivolous." She smiled pensively, 
moved to me, and vanished, obscured by tha 
Greet Alexander. 

*< Domestic happiness or unhappiness !" See 
then that which equalizes more than anything 
else, human lot ; places often the hut beside 
the palace, the day-labourer near ta the king ; 
whilst it makes an imiaieasurable difference 
between the life and happiness of the mighty. 

" Domestic troubles,^' — ^wrote lamentingly a 
king who already is gone from the theatre of 
the world — '*are in this respect different te 
public ones, that they bow down the soul by 
repeated pains, which every moment calla 
forth." 

" I am the most fbrtunate man," wrote in a 
confidential letter, another king who yet bears, 
upon his brow one of the noblest crowns of 
Europe, " and you will not find many who, like 
me, afler a twenty years' acquaintance and 
a nineteen years' marriage, finds now ^he heart 
of his wife as divine* her eyes as heavenly, aa 
in the first days of his love." 

Thel^th, 

Tlie Lady- Councillors of Commerce, Mrs. 
and Miss ! Mi$e cast about her great peering 
glances, made significant gestures, and put 
sundry ^amushig questions, thus — 

** Well ! when shall you remove to Tomea! 
Has Miss Selma no desire to see a book, which 
i& called * Instructions in Frugal Housewifery 1' 
I think it would be of use. Shall I purchase it 
for the young lady % The price is sixteen shil- 
lings banco." 
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two happy mothegs, my ttepmother and Mrs. 
Rittere^ard. The first unclouded day in June 
wiU beam on the union of Aice Sparrakokl and 
Helfrid Riuers^iird. 

Why write of all this? To try^ forget that 
•n which I now think. 

The Viking seta sail on Sunday afternoon. 
The youngest boy is still confined to bed. Is it 
possible that Brenner will not see me, not say 
farewell to me before he sets t>firi 

The Itth. 

Lettefi from Flora bare enliTened us all. 
The change shows itself te be enduring ; her 
sUte of mind is astonishingly firm and clear. 
Bat why should people wonder at itl When 
once heaven has opened itself over a human 
head, has opened to his prtyjer, and it y$ a path 
upon which * angels ascend and descend/ then 
that takes place in the human being which has 
not been balcalated upon. Then pitwefs are in 
onotion, then communications take place, be- 
fore which the wise9t and' best on earth bow 
theraselTes in wonder and reverence. But he 
must be left alone, alone with the Eternal. 

That is also the last and highest stadium of 
all human education, of all higher de^epment. 
For this, social life labour^ with all its wisest 
(dogmas and institutions to elevate mankind. 
In strife with men, humanity never ai^ives 
there. Trusting in them, then is it a self-be- 
wilderment. But sanctified and sustained by 
it, humanity asc^ds thither where even they 
•cannot come. A new life, a new^elatiimship 
then arises for it. The immediate rdatiomhip 
to the Eternal good, which* will willingly give 
gifts to men, and give f ifts of the Spirit with- '■ 
out measure. This relationship on the side of' 
'flie human being, I call child-like. It is the 
innermost of me. It may be attained by the 
most simple of men, if his will be good ; and it 
can not be attained by the greatest philosepher^ 
if he, after he hare ascended the highest steps 
of logic, cannot as a child needing help, fall 
down upon his knees, and call upon his Father 
and the Father of all. 

How happy was Lennartson this evening, as 
4ie, with his beloved Sefma and her mother, laid 
out plans for their future life. How araiftble he 
woBj in the joy in the overswelting life to which 
he then for the first time gave free course ! He 
'let his bride have no peace at aU, which natu- 
rally caused her some disquiet. 

And my stepmotbar, what joy she had ! 

And I — O, I enjoyed myself in seeing them 
happy. I felt vividly the pleasantness of a life 
altogether with them (for I also, so it was said, 
ishiall have my home with Lennartsi^), in the 
«ympathy*in everything which life has interest- 
dng and elevating in art, in fcience^in public and 
private life, by intercourse with distinguished 
persons and their spheres of life. 

0, 1 feel well how light and cheerful life must' 
"be m the daily enjoyment of what Ehrensviird 
•alls '* the joyful needs," but — 

But what sayst thou, silent talisman, which 
beats in my breast 1 And thou, Wisdom, bap- 
tized in the eternal waves of love — thou whom 
I have called to guide my feet, to light my life — 
what sayst thou 1 

Here a life filled with lovely enjoyments — 
eorafortable, sunshiny, cheerful in the society 
«f noble aad^worthy feople, but who—need not 



me, and who without me have enough. Aal 

there a sinking home, which I could sustain, or- 
phan children whose mother and cherisher I 
could be, a husband noble and good whom I 
oouM k>ve ; yea, whom I— love ! A life of la- 
bour and care, but in which the Eternal cgfa 
woukd look down brighter upon me than in the 
other— a life net splMdid on earth, but bright- 
ened by— 

0, can I indeed hesitate? 

ButMrsTroUmant* Now, well! Onemagie 
spirit will chase away another. That ban oftei 
been done. 

But the world 1 How will it cross itself and 
.say, "foolish marriage! marriage phreoqr! 
'madness T* Now, yes : " Quand mime P^ 

Sebna ! Lennartson ! I know what they wouU 
say. But my stepmother 1 How it would star- 
tle my stepmother ! 

Jo-day is Saturday. 

On Sunday morning. 

A note from the Viking-HOianly, cordial, bat 
nothing leas than unfeeling. Yet he says that 
he does not feel himself strong enough to take 
a personal leave of ine ; he does this, therefore, 
by writing ; bids me to greet my friends from 
him, and hopes .again to see me, and calls him- 
self, in conclusion,^ my " faithful Wilhelm." 

A bouquet of lovely flowers says more to me 
than the letter. But I regard it us unpardona- 
ble of my " faithful Wilheim," not to see and 
hear his friend before he voyages to the world*t 
end. I feel that the magic spirit moves withia 
me. 

In the Evening. 

A rery little time, a rery little way lies oftea 
between the now and the moment which, as if 
with a magic stroke, changes the who}e of our 
life's e^ate, the whole of our future. We oar- 
selves, for the most part, hold the magic wand 
in our hand ; but whether we use it to create 
our happiness or our mrsfbrtune, that we often 
Know not ourselves. I was, however, tolerably 
clear on the subject, as I set out the very mo- 
ment in which Lennartson drove my stepmother 
and Sehna in his beautiful landau to the park— 
set out slowly and alone on a walk toward the 
Skeppsholm. It was a quiet, somewhat didl, 
summer-mild afternoon. I saw the objects 
around me as though I was taking leave of 
them ; thus greeted I the neighbourhood of the 
Nofth-bridge, with its castles, statues, and quays 
along the river; I said farewell to the polite 
world. At the beginning of the Skeppsholm- 
bridge I stopped. Before me lay upon its blue 
waters the green Skeppsholm, with its valleys 
and groves, with its temple built upon the rock, 
and reflecting itself in the sea. Behind me 
roared dully the mass of driving, riding, walking 
people, who, in festal attire, streamed out to the 
park. I thought on the landua who conveyed 
out my friends into the gay, elegi^nt world, and 
who had just now besought me so earnestly to- 
take my place with theni; my heart sunk; it 
was as if invisible hands fettered my feet and 
drew me back. That was a trying moment. 
Then began the church bells to ring ; and even 
as the sound of the temple bells in ancient times 
had power to put heathen spirits to flight, so- 
operated they even now on me. The contract- 
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Iim honds loosene^i audi wettt onward es^eited, 
but yet resoUed. And as I entered into the 
green grovee-^ah old- man has planted them, 
and beautified the erening of his life by' beauti- 
fying bis native ciiy^-^s I looked upon the ten- 
der green leaves and thought upon the tender 
children, I became ever calmer and freer in 
mind. 

When first the Umg row, or the admiralty- 
boase, threw its dari( shadow over me, a oer£|iia« 
toshfulness returned, but of another kind. My 
act was unusual ^low would it be judged, how 
w<Hild it lookl And Brenner himael^ bow 
wonld he — 

** The thousand ! ** said I, at laait, in vexation 
— ^.B. quite softly : ^ I oare nothing about the 
whole woHd ! I will reaHy only say farewett 
to :iiiy friend ! * iJbm soit qui mil y fetue P *' 

Arenner was not at home, and was expected 
later. I was glad of that. I said to Mrs. Trtill- 
maflt. who came to me with this infcdligenee, 
and who did not appear to me like a dangerous 
magic spirit, that I would wait here till the 
Oiloners return, because I had sometlring of i 
impurtanee to say to htm. I would in the mean 
tia^ look after little WiUielm and the other chil- 
dren, in case she bad anything else to -do. Mrs. 
TreUoMin was very much pteased with this, and 
I seoB pereeived the amdl of roasting coffee dif- 
fuse itself thfoogb the house. And now by the 
little boy*s bed,.and with all the other children 
ariMind me, I began to relate histories, and to 
feel myself in particularly good spirits. My 
histories were inteirupted fay steps which were 
lieerd in the hall, and, fay the assembled cbrl* 
dreads hasty and caultaort outbreak to meet the 
belimed father. Soon was he beside his siek 
child, who called his name longingly. When 
he saw me, be remained standing in astenish-. 



i rose up^ 

'* Thou, here I" oned^ Brenner, and seising 
iny hand led me out into another room, motion- 
ing to the children to leave ns together. ** Thou 
here, Sc^&!" repeated he, and looked at me 
wHih a searching glanoe. 

I did net leave him a long time to bewilder 
himseU; but saidr— 

«« How couUest thon think of leaving me with- 
eu( saying one friendly word at parting 1 ' It was 
Bot good, it was not right of thee. I could in- 
deed believe, that thott troubled thyself no more 
me about than about a see^gall !'* 

Tears almost choked me. 

Tiie Vikiing was s^eat, and I continued — 

**Nim we may see who best understands 
how to love his friend; Then wilt not come to 
me^ but I have oimie to thee, to aayw^reWell !** 

** And thou hast come merely for that pur- 
pose 1 Thanks!'' He pressed my hand. 

It was now more difficult lo continue. I was 
silent, be was silent. At length he compelled 
himself, and continued with a gentle suppressed 
voice, "thanks, that thou so kindly ponishest 
my apparent kiegltgence. May I now accompa- 
ny thee home, and hy so" doing make it up with 
thy relatives." * 

'*Qo where thpu wilt ; I vematn here. I — *< 

"Howl" 

*'I remain with 4hy children^ Wilhelm, till 
thou retumest from Africa." 

Brenner looked at me for s' mement, end his 



eyes filled with tears. *0 thon woman's' 
heart !" said he, took my hand, and continued 
with a penetrating glance, " and when I come 
back again, what wilt thou do then 1" 

** What— thou wilt !" replied I. 

Brenner was again silent for a moment, and 
then sakl with an agitated voice — 

" These are words which, some time ago, I 
woolfl have given half the remainder of my life 
to have heard. But now— new it is otherwise. 
That whiqh I then wouM do, will I now no 
longer." • i.\ 

I looked epon him questioningly, amazed. 

" Now," continued Brenner, ** my condition is 
much changed. I have nothing upon earth ex- 
cept—these poor children J" 

" I know that !" .answered I. 

** I uqderstaM thee, Sophia," said Brenner 
pensively, *'and this apt surprises me not, from 
thsi. Bat it inveliHis a sacrifice which I nei- 
ther can nor may accept. Thou refusedst thy 
band to the well-conditioned man, thou shal( 
not give it te the beggar 1 " 

** His kingly majesty has declared for me by 
word of mooth,^' said I, <* I may do what I win 
with that which is my owir." - 

" Ne 1" replied Brenrier, ♦* that mayst then 
not. For thy determination, although noble, is 
over hasty, and thoti mayst not do that of which 
thon wilt repent. Thy calm life and thy prop- 
erty may not be sacrificed for a ruined family. 
That shall not be, say I ! Canst thou believe 
me to be such an egotist, such a—" 

<' Be still, be still, about all that ! ^The chil- 
dren may fancy thi^ we are quarrelling, and it 
ts not so. We can mutually think about it till 
(tioii comest home. Berhaps thou mayt;8t find 
in Africa some beauty — ** 

<* Hiish then ! what stupidity is that ? But if 
I never come home? My voyage may con- 
tinue long, may be stormy, daiigerousr— if I 
should never come home f " 

**Then I remain here to be thy children's 
mother to my dying day." 
V " Sophia !" ejaculated Bt-enner hastily, "thon 
art an angel; and upon ray knees must I thank 
thee for this word, this will. But yet, yet I 
cannot accept it. It is. a sacrifice, and it is in- 
discfeet, and it is unreasonable." 

*< Well' then! let reason and understanding 
go I" replied I ; " how is it worth while keeping 
these when one has given away one's heart !" 

And now — ^I lay on the Viking's heart. Clasp- 
ed in his arms. He called me hu, and chal- 
lenged the whole worid to part ns. He placed 
his ring upon my finger, he led his children into 
my arms, he said that I would be their m^therji 
he introduced me as his bride to Mrs. TruU- 
man, who, in astonishment, nearly upset the 
cofifee-pot. 

" Now I shall attend thee home !'* exclaimed 
he in conelusion ; " I must tell the whole world 
that thou art mine !" 

The Yikingis somewhat stormy in his happi- 
ness, thought I, but he may now have his will. 
How It will startle my stepmother ! ^ 

On the arm of the Viking I retraced my 
way home. His heart was over full, and how 
bharming was it to me to listen to the swell of 
the waves within it ; but when he kissed my 
hand directly under the nose of the watch (the 
nose of the waich. oC ^^^v^^<=i^°^% ^ 
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obliged to beseech or him that he would not ex- 
pose me, nor behave himself liice a sea-robber !** 

** Confess now,'* exclaimed he, " that thy 
philosophy has not helped thee much, has not 
prevented thee from venturmg thy liie with a 
' eea n»bber like me.** 

*> Philosophy,** exclaimed I ; "it is precisely 
that which has conducted me to thee.*' 

" Ah, hah ! that I will not hear. Confess 
lionesily« out that ii is love — ^pare, heavenly, ir- 
rational love'!'* 

" No ! not irrational — *' 

** Then rational lore ! now thon talkest well. 
Why use any ceremony aboat the word 1 It is 
really life's primal word — my beloved ! And 
actual magic power hast thou neyer without it. 
Only do not come with * ChristianiB love,* or I 
'Shall throw either thee or me into the sea !'* 

Of course I called him *a heathen,* and soch 
things. Amid such conversation we came 
home. 

Fortunately it happened that we found my 
stepmother, Selma, and Lennartson, all together 
in the ante-room. The Viking threw the doors 
wide open, and with my hand clasped in his, 
he marched up into the middle of the floor, and 
introducing himself before the three sitting 
ones, exclaimed, " Congratulate us now !- See 
you not that wIb are bridegroom and bride V* 

With a cry of joy Lennartson sprang op and 
clasped us both in his arms, amidst the most 
cordial words. Selma sprang up also, half 
shocked, half glad, and embracing me exclaim- 
ed, "Suphia !** 

* And my stepmother, she sat quiet on the 
sofa, s«i struck, so astonished, so startled, that 
I thought she would have a stroke, and with 
that was quite terrified. 

I now hastened up to her, kissed her hand, 
and besought her earnestly to forgive my appa- 
rent reserve ; but that I myself, only two hours 
ago. did not know my destiny ; and I began now 
a short explanation of the pmgress of the affair, 
but was interrupted by Brenner, who would re- 
late the aflair in his own way. and thus I fancy 
nobody rightly understood it, although every 
one was evidently affected and pleased, my 
stepmother also. 

In the mean time the clock struck eight, and 
the Viking must go on hoard. As we now 
must part, it was hard for us. 

*' A(rcompany me to the linden trees below,** 
prayed he ; *M must still say a few worda to 
thee under God*8 free heaven.'* 

I went with him under the linden trees, which 
were gilded by the evening sun. We seated 
ourselves on a bench. 

*' Ah, here it is beautiful !** said Brenner 
* Within there it was too narrow for me, too 
heavy to pjart froin thee. In the morning I 
shall be upon my free sea; but thou,>Sophia, 
wilt then be in a narrow and quiet dwelling, 
and that— for my sake.** 

*M shall be with thy children, Wilhelm !** 
•aid I. 

•• I have often,'* continued Brenner, " heard 
thee speak with dread of the heavy, the oppres- 
sive, the troublesome in life — of ihe suffering — 
S4»phia ! I fear, I fear for that which thou un- 
dertakest, for thy strength, thy sted fastness !'* 

" Thou dost not rightly know me, Wilhelm. 
Remember that I am of the people and race of 



the Wasastjemaa I Besides — > the snfferfng 
which 1 feared is that which fetters the soul, 
not thai which elevates il, which ennobles it. 
Tbou hast many times spoken of suffering as 
of what is noble, beaut iful-^and I have felt for 
some time that thou art right.'* 

^* Thou feelest therefore that thou wilt saffer, 
that thou mayst become minel" 

*' Yes, Wilhelm ; for I know that in the world 
there are storms, and manifold dangers, for 
those wlio are out upon the great sea ; and I 
know that every stormy night will find ms 
sleepless and anxious. But every evening and 
every morning I shall clasp together the hands 
of thy children in prayers for their father, and 
their innocent sighs shall part the clouds above 
thy head, and calm wind and wave. O Wil- 
helm, be easy about me ! I am ^Ud to love and 
to suffer. But," continued I, lor I wished X» 
calm Brenner's excited feelings, and give the 
conversation a more cheerful turn, ** tkou hast 
not given me any directi(ms for the editcati(»» 
of thy children. I presume that I must not 
teach them—philosophy V* 

*' Teach them in Heaven's name whatever 
thou wilt — yes, even philosophy, and especially 
that philosophy which gives thee to me.' Teach 
them that love is the most beautiful wisdom. 
And now — I must leave thee, my, my Sophia. 
Remain here, let me see thy white figure under 
the blue heaven, under the green trees to the 
last !" He took my pocket-handkerchief, which 
was wet with tears, and hid it in his breast, as 
he said, *'lt shall he my Bethel- flag !'* Yet 
•once more he pressed my hand, yet once more 
his faithful glance sunk deep into my ejres, and 
down into the depths of my heart fie then 
moved off with great strides. Near the river, 
before he was hidden by the houses, he turned 
round once more and looked hack, and waved a 
farewell with his hand. Thus vanished he 
from my sight. Slowly returned I bonie. 

Lennartson was gone, in order to take leave 
of his friend, on hoard the frigate. My step- 
mother and Selma aurrounded me. The former 
was evidently a lit^e dissatisfied. But- 1 now 
opened my heart to them both, and let them see 
all which had moved within it forsimie time. 

I had the little egotistical pleasure of seeing: 
my Selma's tears fall, because I must leave her; 
and the happiness to see that my steprmither 
perfectly approved of theresidution which I had 
taken, and did not altogether disapprove of my^ 
mode of action. A little troubled she was as to 
how it should be made known to the world, and 
how this would regard it; but after we had 
made all our * reflexions ehr^tiennen et mnraiet* 
upon the circumstance, we found that the afTkir 
was not so dangerous ; nor was the world ei- 
ther, if people only faced it with an honest 
mind and a polite manner. 

As we separated for the night, my stepmoth- 
er clasped round my arm a beautiful bracelet o^ 
her own hair, and said — 

** You must not think, m^ sweet S<iphia. that^ 
I did not suspect, that I did not in silence ritrhi. 
ly see how all was going forward here, altlioutrlv 
I have said nothingi' I have^foreseen it alio> 
gether!"* . .,^ 

*^No! has my dear mother actuallvi** ex- 
claimed I. 

*' Um,^um, uip, um *** •». 
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*« Prince Mettemiell again r* thought I. 
'*Good-uight, my «wt;et, gracioas mamma!'' 
said I. 

Monday mornings 26M of May. 

Another day ! ajiother change of' light and 
shade. Now friendly day ! I salute ihee in 
my new home. Mildly dawns life there. 

Thither was f lately attended by my mother, 
Selma, and I^nnartsuQ. There I hope often to 
see them again. 

Already 1 feel myself quite at home, arid so 
is Mrs. Trollinan with me. The upiter /.lagic 
spirit and the lower magic spirit-have concluded 
a fundamental peace upon certain conditions, 
which siaud m our Lord^s hand. MerrUy dance 



the waves without upon the FjSrd, and bear the 
Viking away from his home. I bear upon my 
breast some words from him, written on board 
the frigate, and conveyed to me. I know not by 
what heavenly wind. There is love in I hem, 
and life's primeval word lives also in my heart. ^ 

Within, the children wake up out of the arms 
of sleep, and for me rise up cares for them, and 
for house and home. 

An end now to my life of qujet'lobsi»rvation 
and daily sketches. Away with thse, g<»ssip- 
ing, but dear pen, which took tip so mudi time ! 
And in truth, when one has given away free- 
dom« reason, and heart, theu is it also well to 
lay aside — ^Tus Diasy. 



STRIFE AND PEACH: 



OR, 



SOME SCENES IN NORWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

OLDv^NORWAT. 

4Sftill the old tempests rag^e aroTuid the monntaias, 

And ocean's billows, as of o]d, appear ; 

The roaring wood and the resounding fountain^ 

Time has not silenced in his long career. 

For Nature is the same as ever. 

MUVCH. 

The shadow oi God wanders through Nature. 

LiNNiBUS. * 

Before yet a song of joy or of mourning had 
gone forth from the valleys of Norway— before 
yet a smoke-wreath had ascended from its huts 
— before an axe hadvfelled a tree of its woods-^ 
before yet king Nor burst forth from Jotanhem 
to seek his lost sister, and passing through the 
land gave to it his name : nay, before yet there 
was a Norwegian, stood the high Dovre mount- 
ains with snowy summits before the face of the 
Creator. 

Westward stretches itself out the gigantic 
mountain chain as far as Romsdahlshom, whose 
foot is bathed by the Atlantic ocean. South- 
ward it forms under various names (Langfjeld, 
SogneQeld, Filefjeld, Hardangerfjeld, and so 
forth\ that sti:^pendous mountainous district 
which in a stretch of a hundred and fifty geo- 
graphical miles comprehends all that nature 
possesseis of magnificent, fruitful, lovely, and 
charming. Here stands yet, as in the first d^ys 
of the world, in Upper Tellemark, the Pjellstu- 
ga, or rock-house, built by an invisible hand, 
and whose icy walls and towers that hand alone 
can overthrow : here still as in the morning of 
time meet together at Midsummer, upon the 
snowy foreheads of the ancient mountains, the 
rose-tint of morning and the rose-tint of evening 
for a brotherly kiss ; still roar as then the mount- 
ain torrents which hurl themselves into the 
abyss ; still reflect the ice-mirrors of the glaci- 
ers the same objects — now delighting, now awa- 
kening horror; and still to-day, even as then, 
are there Alpine tracts which the foot of man 
never ascended; valleys of wood, "lonesome 
cells of nature," upon which only the eagle and 
the Midsummer-sun have looked down. Here 
15 the old, ever young, Norway ; here the eye of 
the beholder is astonished, but his heart expands 
itself; he forgets his own suffering, his own joy, 
forgets all that is trivial, whilst with a holv awe 
he has a feeling that **the shadow of GroJlvan- 
ders through nature." 

In the heart of Norway lies this country. Is 
the soul wearied with the tumults of the world 
or fatigued with the trifles of poor eveiy-day life 
— ^is it depressed by the confined atmosphere of 
the room- with the dust of books, the dust of 



company, or any other kind of dust (there are in 
the world so many kinds, and they all cover the 
soul with a grey dust mantle) j or is she toYn by , 
deep consuming passions— tnen fly, fly towards 
the still heart of Norway, listen there to the fresh 
mighty throbbing of the heart of nature ; i^lone 
with the quiet, cal^n, and yet so eloquent, ob- 
jects of nature, and there wilt thou gain strengtl^ 
and life ! There falls no dust. Fresh and clear 
standr the thoughts of life there, as in the days 
of their creation. Wilt thou behold the great 
and the majestic 1 Behold the Gausta, which 
raises its colossal knees six thousand feet above 
the surface of the earth ; behold the wild giant 
forms of Hurrungem, Pannarauk,*Mugnafleld; 
behold the Rjuhan (the rushing), the Voring, 
and Vedal rivers foaming and thundering over ' 
the mountains and plungiog down in the abysses ! 
And wilt thou delight thyself in the charming, 
the beautifull They exist among these fruit- 
ful scenfes in peaceful solitude. The Sater-hut 
stands in the narrow valley ; herds of cattle graze 
on the beautiful grassy meadows; ^e S&ter- 
maiden, with fresh colour, blue ey^, and btighC 
plaits of hair, tends them and sings itie while the 
simple, the gentle melancholy airs of the coun- 
try; and like a mirror for that charming picture, 
there lies in the middle of the valley a little lake 
(kjoern), deep, still, and of a clear blue colour, 
as is generally peculiar to the glacier water. All 
breathes an idyllian peace. 

But a presentiment of death appears, even in 
the morning hour of creation, to have impressed 
its seal upon this country. The vast shadows 
of the dark mountain masses fall upon valleys 
where nothing but moss grows ; upon lakes 
whose still waters are full of never-melied ice — 
thus the Cold Valley,, the Cold Lake (Koidedal 
and Koldesjo), with their dead, grey-yellow 
shores. The stillness of deach reigns m this 
wilderness, interrupted only by the thunderings 
of the avalanche and by the noise which occa- 
sions the motion of the glaciers. No bird moves 
its wings or raises its twittering in this sorrow- 
ful region ; only the tfielodious sighs of the cuc- 
koo are borne thither by the winds at Midsum- 
mer. 

Wilt thou, however, see life in its pomp and 
fairest mjifgnificencel Then see the embrace 
of the winter and the summer in old Norway ; 
descend into the. plain of Svalem, behold the 
valleys of Aamaadt and Sillejord, or the para^ 
disiacally beautiful Vestfjordal,^hrough which 
the Man flows still and clear as a mirror, and 
embraces in its course little, bright green islands, 
which are overgrown with bluebells and sweet- 
scented wood-lilies ; see kow the silver atRaj3& 
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vindB itself down from the noontains, between 
ffroaps of trees and fruitful fields; see how, be- 
hind the near hills with their leafy woods, the 
snow-mountains elevate themselves, and like 
worthy patriarchs look down upon a younger 
generation ; observe in these valleys the morn- 
ing and evening play of colours upon the heights, 
in the depths ; see the affluent pomp of the storm ; 
see the calm magnificence or the rainbow, as it 
vaults itself over the waterfall — depressed spirit, 
see this, understand it, and — breathe ! 

From these beautifully, universally known 
scenes we withdraw ourselves to a more unknown 
region, to the great stretch of valley where the 
Skogshom rears itself to the clouds; where Urun- 
da flows brightly between rocks — the water- 
falls of Djupadahl stream not the less charming- 
ly and proudly because they are only rarely ad^ 
mired by the eyes of carious travellers. We set 
•nrsclves down in a region whose name and sit- 
mation we council nobody to seek out in maps, 
9Md which we call— 

HEIMDAU 

KnoweU thon the deep, cool dale, 
Where charch-like stillness doth prevail : 
Where neither flock nor herd yoa meet ; 
Which hath no name nor track of feet 1 

VXLHATBBr. 

Heimdal we call a branch of Hallingdal, mis- 
place it in the parish of Aal, and tarn it over to 
the learned— that thev may wonder at our bold- 
ness. Like its mother valley it possesses no 
historical memories. Of the old kings of Hal- 
lingdal one knows but very little. Only a few 
hewn stones, a few burial-mounds, give a dim 
intelligence of the mighty who have been. It is 
true that a people dwelt here, who from untold 
ages were renowned as well for their simplicity 
and their COD tentedness tinder severe circumstan- 
ces as for their wild contest-loving disposition ; 
but still, in quiet as in unquiet, built and dwelt, 
lived and died here, without tumult and without 
glory, among the ancient mountains and the pine-, 
woods, unobserved -by the rest of the world. 

One river, the son of Halen-Jokul, flows 
through Heimdal. Foaming with wild rage, it 
comes through the narrow mouotain-pass down 
into the valley, finds there a freer field, becomes 
calm, and flows clear as a mirror between green 
shores, till its banks become again compressed 
together by granite mountains. Thenis it again 
seized upon by disquiet, and rushes thence in wild 
curves till it flings itself into the great Hallingdal 
river, and there dies. 

Exactly there, where the stream spreads itself 
out, in the extended valley, lies a large estate. 
A well-built, but somewhat decayed, dwelling- 
house of wood, stretches out its arms into the 
depths of the valley. From there may be seen a 
beautiful prospect, far, far thence into the blue 
distance. Hills overgrown with wood, stretched 
npward from the river, and cottages surrounded' 
With inclosed fields and beautiful grassy paths, 
Jar. scattered at the foot of the hills. On the 
other ^ide of the river, a mile-and-half from the 
Grange, a chapel raised its peaceful tower. Be- 
yond this, the valley gradually contracted itself. 

On a cool September evening, strangers ar- 
rived at the Grange, which had now been long 
uninhabited. It was an elderly lady, of a noble 
but gloomy exterior, in deep mourning. A young, 
blooming maiden accompanied her. They were 
received by a young man, who was called there 
* the Steward.^ The dark-appareled lady van- 



ished in the house, and after that^as seen no- 
where in the valley for several months. They 
called her there *tne Colonel's lady/ and said 
Mrs. Astrid Hjelm had experienced a very 
strange fate, of which many various historic*- 
were in circulation. At the estate of Semb, 
which consisted of the wide-stretching valley or 
Heimdal, which was her paternal heritage, had 
she never, since the time of her marriage, beea 
seen. Now as widow she had again sought out 
the home of her childhood. It was known ala» 
and told, that her attendant was a Swedish eirl, 
who had come with her from one of the Sweoish 
watering-places, where she had been spending^ 
the summer, in order to superintend her house- 
keeping; and it was said, that Susanna Bjdrk 
ruled as excellently as with sovereigii sway over 
the economical department, over the iemale por- 
tion of the same,tLarina the parlour-maid, Karina 
the kitchen-maid, and Petro the cook, as well a» 
over the farm-servants, Mathea, Budcja, and Go- 
ran the^ cattle-boy, together with all their subjecta 
of the four-footed and two-legged races. W* 
will now with these last, make a little nearer ac^ 
quaintance. 

THE POULTRY. THE WATER OF 
STRIPE. 

FIRST STRIFE. 

. " For Norway !'» 
" For Sweden !» 

Disputants. 

The morning was clear and fresh. The Sep- 
tember sun shone into the valley ; smoke rose 
from the cottages. The ladies'-mantle, on whose 
fluted cups bright pearls trembled; the silver- 
weed, with its yellow flowers and silver glitter- 
ing leaves, shone in the morning sun beside the 
footpath, which wound along the moss-growB. 
feet of the backs of the mountains. It conducted 
to a spring of the clearest water, which after it 
had filled its basin, allowed its playful vein t^ 
run murmuring down to the river. 

To this spring, on that beautiful morning^ 
went down Susanna Bjdrk, and there follow^ 
her * cocks and hens, and chickens small.' 

Before her waddled with consequential gab- 
blings a flock of geese, which were all snow- 
white, excepting one — a grey gander. This one 
tottered with a desponding look a little behind 
the others, compelled to this by a tyrant among 
the white flock, which, as soon as the grey one 
attempted to approach, drove it back with out- 
stretched neck and yelling cries. The grey gan- 
der always fled before the white tyrant; but bald 
E laces upon the head and neck, proved that he 
ad not come into this depressed condition with- 
out those severe combats having made evident 
the fruitlessness of protestation. Not one of the 
goose madams troubled herself about the ill-used 
gander, and for that reason Susanna all the more 
zealously took upon herself, with delicate mor- 
sels ami kind words> to console him for the in- 
justice of his race. After the geese, came the 
well-meaning but awkward ducks; the turkey- 
cock, with his choleric temper and his two fool- 
ish wives, one white and the other black ; lastly, 
came the unquiet generation of hens, with their 
handsome, quarrel-loving cocks. The pretties* 
of all, however^ were a flock of pigeons which^ 
confidingly and bastifully at the^ame time, now 
alighted down upon Susanna's shoulders and 
outstretched hand ; now flew aloft and wheeled 
in glittering circles around her head ; then sfl^ 
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Bed down agaia upon the earth, where they neat- 
ly tripped, with their little fringed feet, stealing 
/own to the spring to. drink, whilst the geese 
with great tumult bathed themselves in the wa- 
ter and splashed about, throwing the water in 
pearly ram over the grass. Here also was the 
grey gander, to Susanna's great vexation, com- 
pelled by the white one to bathe itself at a dis- 
tance from the others. 

Susanna looked around her upon the beauti- 
ful richly coloured picture which lay before her. 
mpon the little creatures which played around 
ker and enjoyed themselves, and evident delight 
beamed from her eyes as she raised them, and 
with hands pressed together, said softly, "O 
heavens ! how beautiful !" 

But she shrunk together in terror, for in that 
rery moment a strong voice j ust beside her broke 
fcrth— 

*' How glorious is mj faUi«rluid, 
The old sea-ciroled Norxoway !^ 

And the steward, Harald Bergman, greeted 
smilingly Susanna, who said rather irritated— 

*' You scream so, that you frighten the doves 
with your old Norroway." 

" Yes," continued Harald, in the same tone of 
iBspiration — 

" Yea, glohona is my fatherland, 
The ancient rock- bound Norroway ; 
With flowery dale, crags old and grey, 
That spite of time eternal stand !'* 

" Old Norway," said Susanna as before ; " I 
•onsider it a positive shame to hear you talk of 
your old Norway, as if it were older and more 
everlasting than the Creator himself!" 

" And where in all the world," exclaimed Har- 
ald, *' do you find a country with such a proud, 
serious people; such magnificent rivers, and 
such high, high mountains 1" 

"We have, thank God, men and mountains 
also in Sweden," said Susanna; "you should 
only see them ; that is another kind of thing !" 

•* Another kind of thing ! What other kind 
ef thing 1 I will wager that there is not a single 
goose in Sweden which could compare with our 
excellent Norway geese." 

" No, not one, but a thousand, and all larger 
and falter than these. Every thing in Sweden 
is larger and more excellent than in Norway." 

" Larger? The people are decidedly smaller 
and weaker." 

" Weaker! smaller 1 you should only see the 
people in Uddevalla, my native city !" 

" How can anybody be bom in Uddevalla 1 
Does anybody really live in that city 1 How 
can anybody live in iti It is a shame to live 
in such a city ; it is a shame also only to drive 
through it. It is so miserably small, that when 
the wheels of the travelling-carriage are at one 
end, the horse has already put his head out at 
'the other. Do not talk about Uddevalla 1" 

" No, with you it certainly is not worth while 
to talk about it, because you have never seen 
anything else besides Norwegian villages, and 
cannot, on that account, form any idea to your- 
self of a proper Swedish city." 

" Defend me from ever seeing such cities — 
defend me! And then your Swedish lakes! 
what wretched puddles they are, beside our glo- 
rious Norwegian ocean !" 

"Puddles! Our lakes! Great enough to 
ilrown the whole of Norway in I" 

" Ha, ha, ha! And the whole of Sweden is 
beside our Norwegian ocean no bigger than my 
tap! And this ocean would incessantly flow 



over Sweden, did not our Norway magnani- 
mously defend it with its granite breast." 

"Sweden defends itsell, and needs no other 
help ! Sweden is a fine country !" 

"Not half as fine as Norway. Norway 
reaches heaven with its mountains; Norway 
comes nearest to the Creator." 

"Norway may well be presumptuous, but 
God loves Sweden the best." 
"Norway, say II" 
"Sweden, say II" 

"Norway! Norway for ever! We will see 
whose throw goes the highest, who wins for his 
country. Norway first and highest !" and with 
this, Harald threw a stone high into the air. 

" Sweden first and last!" exclaimed Susanna, 
while she slung a stone with all her might. 

Fate willed it that the two stones' struck 
against each other in the air, after which they 
both fell with a great plump down into the spring 
around which the small creatures had assembled 
themselves. The geese screamed; the hens 
and ducks flew up in terror; the turkey-hens 
flew into the wood, where the turkey-cock fol- 
lowed them, forgetting all his dignity ; all the 
doves had vanished in a moment— and with 
crimsoned cheeks and violent contention as to 
whose stone went the highest, stood Harald and 
Susanna alone beside the agitated and muddied 
water of discord. 

The moment is perhaps not the most auspi- • 
cious, but yet we will make use of it, in order 
to give a slight sketch of the two contending 
persons. 

Harajd Bergman had speaking;, somewhat 
sharp features, in which an expression of greaft 
gravity could easily be exchanged for one oi> 
equal waggery. The dark hair fell in graceful 
waves ovet a brow in which one saw that clear 
thought was entertained. His figure was finely 
proportioned, and his movements showed great 
freedom and vigour. . 

He had been brought up in a respectable fam- 
ily, had enjoyed a careful education, and was 
regarded by friends and acquaintances as ' & 
young man of extraordinary promise. Just as 
he had left the S. seminary, and was intending 
a journey into foreign countries, in order to in- 
crease still more his knowledge of agriculture, 
chance brought him acquainted with the widow 
of Colonel Hjelm, at the time in which she w» 
returning to her native countrv, and in conse- 
quence thereof he altered his plans. In a letter 
to his sister, he expresses himself on this subject 
in the following manner— 

" I cannot properly describe to you. Alette, 
the impression which she made upon me, I 
might describe to you her tall growth, her nlible 
bearing, her countenance, where, spite of many 
wrinkles and a pale-yellow complexion, traces 
of great beauty are incontrovertible ; the lofty fore- 
head, around which black locks sprinkled with 
gray, press forth from beneath her simple cap. 
I might tell of her deep, serious eyes, of ner low 
and yet solemn voice; and yet thou pouldst 
form to thyself no representation of that which 
makes her so uncommon. I have been told 
that her life has been as much distinguished by 
exemplary virtue as by sufiering — and virtue 
and sufiering have called forth in her a quiet 
greatness, a greatness which is never attained to 
by the favourites of fortune and of nature, which 
stamp* her whole being. She seemed to me, as 
if all the. frivolities of the world ijass^.'l Vs^ V«l 
unreaxait^ecSL . \ l^V lot \iR\ -ax^ vKnOcwjiari -^^^-^ 
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erence, soch as I had nerer felt before for any 
human being ; and at the same time a great de- 
sire to approach her more nearly, to be usefal to 
her, to deserve, and to win her esteem — it seem- 
ed to me that I should thereby become some- 
what greater, or at least better; and as I was in- 
formal that she sought for a clever and experi- 
enced steward for her sorelv decayed estate, I 
ofiered myself as such, in all modesty, or rather 
without any ; and when accepted, I felt an al- 
most childish joy. and set off immediately to her 
estate, that I might make myself at home there, 
and have every thing in readiness to receive 
her." 

Thus much for Harald. now for Susanna. 

Barbara Susanna djdrk was not handsome, 
could not be even called pretty (for that, she was 
too large and strong), but she was good-looking. 
The blue eyes looked so honestly and openly 
into the world ; the round and full face testified 
health, kindness, and good spirits; and when 
Susanna was merry, when the rosy lips opened 
themselves for a heartv laugh, it made any one 
right glad only to look at her. But true is it, 
ihat she was very often in an ill-humour, and 
then she did not look at all charming. She was 
a tall, well-made girl, too powerful in movement 
ever to be called graceful, and her whole being 
betrayed a certain want of refinement. 

Poor child ! how could she have obtained this 
in the home abounding In disorder, poverty, and 
vanity, in which the*greater part orher life had 
been passed. 

Her father was the Burgomaster of Uddcvah 
la ; her mother died in the infancy of her daugh- 
ter. Soon afterwards an aunt came into the 
house, who troubled herself only about the 
housekeeping and her coffee-drinking acquaint- 
ance, left her brother himself to seek for his 
pleasures at the club, and the child to take care 
of herself. The education of the little Susanna 
consisted in this, that she learned of necessity to 
read, and that when she was naughty they said 
to her, "Is Barbra there again 1 Fie, for 
fihame, Barbra I Get out, Ban>ra !" and when 
she was good again, it was, " See now, Sanna 
is here again! Welcome, sweet Sanna!" A 
method which certainly was not without its 
good points, if it had only been wisely applied. 
But often was the little girl talked to as " Bar- 
l3ra," when there was no occasion for it, and 
this had often the effect of calling forth the said 
persona^. In the mean time she was* accus- 
tomed aa a child to go out as Barbra, and come 
in again as Sanna, and this gave her early an 
idea of the two natures which existed in her, as 
ther exist in every person. This idea attain- 
ed^o perfect «'.learness in Susanna's religious 
instruction, the only instruction which poor Su- 
sanna ever had. But how infinitely rich is 
such instruction for an ingenuous mind, when 
it is instilled by a good teacher. Susanna was 
fortunate enough to have such a one, and she 
now became acquainted in Barbra with the 
earthly demon which shwild be overcome in 
Sanna, the child of heaven, which makes free 
and enlightens; and from this time there began 
between Barbra and Sanna an open strift which 
daily occurred, and in which the latter, for the 
most part, got the upper hand,, if Susanna was 
not too suddenly surprised by a naturally proud 
and violent temper. 

When Susanna had attained her twelfth year 
her father married a second time, but became a 
second time a widower, after his wife had pre- 



sented him with a daughter. Two months af- 
ter this he died also. Near relations took cbai^ge 
of the orphan children. In this new home Su- 
sanna learned to— bear hardships ; for there, ai 
s^e was strong and tall, and besides that made 
herself useful, and was Kind-hearted, they made 
her soon the servant of the whole house. The 
daughters of the family said that she was fit for 
nothing else, for she could learn nothing, and 
had such unrefined manners ; and besides that, 
she had been taken out of charity ; she had no- 
thing, and so on : all which they made her feel 
many a time in no gentle manner, and over 
which Susanna shed many tears both of pain 
and anger. One* mouth, however, there was 
which never addressed to Susanna other tones 
than those of affectionate love, and this was the 
mouth of the little sister, the little golden-haired 
Hulda. She had found in Susanna's arms her 
cradle, and in her care that of the tenderest moth- 
er. For from Hulda's birth Susanna had taken 
the little forlorn one to herself, and never had 
loved a young mother her first-born child more 
warmly or more deeply than Susanna loved her 
little Hulda, who also, under her care, became 
the loveliest and the most amiable child that 
ever was seen. And wo to those who did any 
wrong to the little Hulda 1 They had to experi- 
ence the whole force of Susanna's often strong- 
banded displeasure. For her sake Susanna pass- 
ed here several years of laborious servitude : as 
she, however, saw no end to this, yet was scarce- 
ly able to dress herself and her sister befittingly, 
and besides this was prevented by the multituae 
of her occupations from bestowing upon her sis- 
ter that care which she required, therefore Su- 
sanna, in her twentieth year, looked about her 
for a better situation. 

From the confined situation in which Susanna 
spent such a weary life, she was able to see one 
tree behind a fence, which stretched out its branch- 
es over the street. Many a spring and summer 
evening, when the rest of the inhabitants of the 
house were abroad on parties of pleasure, sate 
Susanna quietly by the little slumbering Hulda, 
within the little chamber which she had fitted up 
for henself and her sister, and observed with quiet 
m*elancholy from her window the green tree, 
whose twigs and leaves waved and beckoned so 
kindly and invitingly in the wind. 

By degrees the green leaves beckoned into her 
soul thoughts and plans, which eventually fash- 
ioned themselves into a determined form, or rath- 
er an estate, whose realization from tnis time 
forth became the pai'adise of her soul and the ob- 
ject of her life. This estate was a little farm in 
the country, which Susanua would rent, and cul- 
tivate, ana make profitable by her own industry 
and her own management. She planted potar 
toes; she milked cows and made butter; she 
sowed, she reaped; and the labour was to her a 
delight; for there, upon the soft grass, under the 
green, waving tree, sate the little Hulda, and 
played with flowe"rs, and her blue eyes beamed 
with happiness, and no care and no want came 
anear her. 

All Susanna's thoughts and endeavours direct- 
ed themselves to the realizing of this idea. The 
next step towards it was the obtaining a good 
service, in^which, by saving her wages, she could 
obtain a sum of money sufficient to commence 
her rural undertaking. Susanna flattered her- 
self, that in a few years she could bring her 
scheme to bear, and therefore made inquiries af- 
ter a suitable situation. 
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There were this year among the visitors at the 
watering-place of Gustafsberg, which lay near to 
XJddevalla, a Norwegian Colonel and his lady. 
He was lame from a paralytic stroke, and had 
lost the use of speech and of his hands. He was 
a large man, or a fierce, stem exterior ; and al- 
though he seemed to endure nobody near him but 
his wife, and perpetually demanded her care, 
still it was evidently not out of love. And al- 
though his wife devoted herself unweariedly and 
»elWenyin|:ly to his service, still this evidently 
was not from love either, but from some other 
extraordinary power. Her own health was vis- 
ibly deeply affected, and violent spasms often at- 
tacked her breast; but night or day, whenever it 
was his will to rise, it was her patient, bpwed 
Beck around which his arm was laid. She stood 
by his side, and supported him in the cold show- 
er-bath, which was intended to re-awaken' his 
dormant power of life, at the same time that it 
destroyed hers. She was ever there, always firm 
and active, seldom speaking, and never complain- 
ing. By the painful contraction of her counte- 
nance alone, and by the peculiarity of laying 
her hand upon her heart, it could be seen that 
she suffered. Susanna had an opportunity of 
seeing all this, and admiration and sympathy fill- 
ed her breast. Before long she was fortunate 
enough to assist the noble lady, to offer to her 
her strong youthful arm as support, and to watch 
over the sick ma^ when his wife was cpmpelled 
to close her eyes from fatigue. And fortunately 
the invalid endured her. Susanna was witness 
of the last horrible scenes by the death-bed of the 
Colonel. He seemed to make violent efforts to 
aay something, but — he could not. Then he 
made signs that he wished to write something ; 
but his fingers could not hold the '^n. Then 
presented itself a horrible disquiet on his distort- 
ed features. With that his wife bowed herself 
over him, and with an expression .of the greatest 
anxiety, seized one of his hands and whispered 
— " Give me only a sign, as answer ! Tell me ! 
Tell me! dees he yet live 1" 

The sick man riveted upon her a strong gaze, 
aqd— bowed h^ head. Was this an assenting 
answer, or was it the hand of death which forbad 
an answer 1 No one could tell, for he never 
again raised his head. It was his last move- 
^ment. 

For many days afterwards a quick succession 
ef spasmodic attacks seemed to threaten the wid- 
•wed lady with approaching death. Susanna 
watched incessantly beside her^ and felt herself 
happy in being able to watch over her and to 
serve her. Susanna had conceived an almost 
passionate devotion for Mrs. Astrid; such as 
young girls often feel for elderly, diistinguished 
women, to whom they look up as to the ideal of 
their sex. And when Mrs. Astrid returned to 
Norway, Susanna kissed with tears tier little 
Hulda, but yet felt herself happy to follow such 
a mistress, and to serve her in the rural solitude 
ID which she betook herself Susanna journey- 
ed to the foreign country, but retained deep in 
her heart her little Huldaand her life's plan. 

MRS. ASTRID. 

Did je but feel, stars ! who see 
The whole earth's silent misery, 
Then never would your glances rest 
With such calm radiance on her breast. 

Hbnb Wbrgilavd. 

As Susanna withdrew from Harald, and from 
•He water of diseord, she was quite in an excited 



and bad temper; but as soon however as she ap- 
proached the wing of the house which Mrs. As- 
trid inhabited, she became calmer. She lio^ked 
up to her window, and saw there her noble but 
gloomy profile. It was bent down, and her head 
seemed as it were depressed by dark thoughts. 
At this sight, Susanna forgot all her own ill hu- 
mour. " Oh !" sighed she, " if I could only make 
her happier!" 

This was Susanna's daily subject of though^ 
but it became to her every day a darker riddle. 
Mrs. Astrid appeared to be indifferent to every 
thing around tier here. Never did she give an 
order about anything in the house, but let Su- 
sanna scold there and govern just as she would. 
Susanna took all the tronble she could to provide 
the table of her mistress with eVery thing good 
and delicious which lay in her power; but to 
her despair the lady ate next to nothing, and 
never appeared to notice whether it was prepa- 
red well or ill. 

Now before Susanna went into the house, she 
gathered several of the most beautiful flowers 
which the autumn frost had spared, made a nose- 
gay of them, and with these in her hand stept 
softly into Mrs. Astrid's room. 

* Bowed with grief,' is the expression which 
describes Mrs. Astrid's whole being. The sick- 
ly paleness of her noble countenance, the de- 
pressed seldom-raised eyelids, the inanimate 
languor of her Aiovements, the gloomy indiffer- 
ence in which her soul seemed to be wrapped, 
— ^like her body in its black mourning habili- 
ments, when she sate for hours in her easy chair, 
oflen without occupation, the head bowed down 
upon the breast; all this indicated a soul which, 
was severely fettered by long suffering. 

Suffering in the north has its own peculiar 
character. In the south it bums and consumes. 
In the north it kills sl&Wly ; it freezes, it petrifies 
by degrees. This has been acknowledged' for 
untold ages, when our forefathers sought fqr im- 
ages of that which they f^t to be the most terri- 
ble in life; thus eriginated the fable of the sub- 
terranean dwelling of Hela, of the terrors of the 
shore of corpses — in one word, the ' Hell of the 
North, with its infinite, treeless wildernesses; 
with cold, darkness, mist, clammy rivers, chill, 
distilling poison, cities resembling clouds filled 
with rain, feetless hobgoblins,' and so on. 

In the Grecian Tartarian dance of the Furies 
there is life and wild strength, there is in its mad- 
ness a certain intoxication which deprives it of 
its feeling of deep misery. The heart revolts 
not so much from these pictures of terror, as 
from the cold, clammy, drrpping ones which the 
chill north exhibits-^ah ! not alone in poetry 

As Susanna entered the apartment of Mrs. 
Astrid, she found her sitting, as usual, sunk in 
deep melancholy. Upon a table before her lay 
paper and pens, and a book, in which she ap- 
peared to have been reading. It was the Bible ; 
It lay open at the book of Job, and the following 
passages were underlined— 

My sonl is weary of my life, for my days acM yanity. 
Man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. 

Mrs. Astrid's ey6s were riveted upon these last 
words, as Susanna softlv, and with a warm heart, 
approached her, and with a cordial " Ah( be so 
good," presented to her the nosegay. 

The lady looked up at the flowers, and an ex- 
pression of pain passed over her countenance 
as she turned away her head and said, " They 
are beatuiful, but keep them^ Sa9afiAa.\ ^&>i5^ %ssb. 
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She resumed her former position, and Susanna 
much troubled drew back ; after a short silence, 
however, she asain ventured to raise her voice, 
and said, '*We have got to-day a beautiful 
salmon-trout, will you not, Mrs. Astrid, have it 
for dinner) Perhaps with egg-sauce, and per- 
haps I might roast a duck, or a chicken—" 

" Do whatever you like, Susanna,'' said the 
lady, interrupting her and with indifference. But 
there was something so sorrowful in this indif- 
ference, that Susanna, who had a^ain approach- 
ed her, could not contain hersell; she quickly 
threw herself before her mistress, clasped her 
knees, and said — 

"Ah, if I could only do something to please 
my lady ; if I could only do something." 

But Susanna's warm glance, beaming i^ith 
devotion, met one so dark that she involuntarily 
started back. 

^ Susanna," said Mrs. Astrid, as with gloomy 
seriousness she laid her hand upon her shoulder 
and gently put her back, *• gratify me in one 
thing, attach not thyself to me. It will not lead 
to good. I have no attachment to give — my 
heart is dead! Go, my child," continued she 
more kindly, "go, and do not trouble thyself 
about me. My wish, the only good thing for 
me, is to be alone," 

Susanna went now, her heart filled with the 
roost painful feelings. "Not trouble myself 
about her!" said she to herself, as she wiped 
away a tear, " not trouble mysQlf about her, as 
if that were sp easy." 

After Susanna was gone, Mrs. Astrid threw 
a melancholy glance upon the papers which lay 
before her. She seized the pen, and laidit down 
again. She seemed to shudder at the thought of 
using it; at length she overcame herseli, and 
wrote the following letter : — 

* ' You wish that I should write to you. I write 
for that reason ; but what^what shall I say to 
you J My thanks for your letter, ray paternal 
friend, the teacher of my youth ; thanKs that you 
wish te strengthen and elevate my soul. But I 
am old, bowed down, wearied, embittered-^tfiere 
dwells no strength, no living word more in my 
breast. My friend, it is too late — too late ! 

" You would raise my glance to heaven ; but 
vhat is the glory of the sun to the eye (bat- 
sees no 'longer? What is the power of music 
to the deaf ear ? What is all that is beautiful, 
all that is good in the worM, to the heart that Is 
dead; that is turned to stone in a long severe 
captivity 1 , Oh, my friend I I am unworthy of 
your consolation, of your refreshing words. My 
soul raises itself against them, and throws them 
from herself as ' words, words, words,' which 
have sounded beautifully" and grandly for thous- 
ands of years, whilst ihousandsof souls are in- 
consolably speechless. 

" Hope 1 I have hoped «o long. I have al- 
ready said to myself so long, * a better day comes ! 
The path of duty conducts to the home of peace 
and light, be the way ever so full of thorns. Go 
only steadfastly forward, weary pilgrim, go, go, 
and thou wilt come to the holy land !' Ana I 
have gone — I hare gone on through the long, 
weary day, for above thirty yea?s ; but the way 
stretches itself out farther and farther— my hofes 
hare withered, have died away, the one after the 
other ;— I see now no goal, none ; but the grave ! 
Love, love ! Ah, if you knew what an inex- 
pressibly bitter feeling this word awakens in me ! 
Have I not loved, loved intensely 1 And what 
fruit has my love borne % It haa broken ay 



heart, and has brought unhappineas tc those 
whom I loved. It is in vain that you would com- 
bat a belief which has taken deep root in me. I 
believe that there are human beings who art 
bom and pre-ordained to misfortune, and who 
communicate misfortune to all who approach 
them, and*/ believe thai I belong to these. JLet me« 
therefore, fly frcm my kind, fly from every feel- 
ing which binds me to them. Why should I 
occasion more mischief than I have alreadf 
donel 

"Why do you desire me to writtl I wish not 
to pour my bitterness into the hea]:t of another^ 
I wish to grieve no one, and — what have I now 
donel 

" T!heTe is a silent combat which goes through 
the world, which is fought out in the reserved 
human heart, and at times — fearfully 1 It is the 
combat wiih evil and bitter thoughts. They are 
such thoughts as sometimes take expression, ex- 
pression written in fire and blood. Then are 
they read before the judgment-seat and condemn- 
ed. In many human hearts,, however, they rage 
silently for long years ; then are undermined by 
degrees, health, temper, love, faith, faith in lift 
and faith, in— a good Grod. With this sinks 
every thing. 

" Could I believe that my devoted, true pil- 
grimage by the side of a husband whom I once 
so ten^rly loved, and for whose sake I dragged 
on life in the fortress ot wh}c\x he was the com- 
mander, in com]*arison of , which the life of the 
condemned criminal is joy; whom I followed 
faithfully, though I no longer loved him, because 
it was needful to him; (because, without me, he 
would have been given over to dark spirits — fol- 
lowed, because right and duty demanded it; be- 
cause I had promisel it before God— Oh ! could 
I believe that this fidelity had operated benefi- 
cially,— that my endeavours had borne any fruit 
— I should not then, as now, ask ^ why was I 
bornl why have I lived?' But nothing, Doth- 
iug! 

" Could I think that on the other side of the 
grave I should meet the gentle loving look of my 
only sister— would I gladly d ie. But what should 
I reply to her, if she asked after her cl^ild of sor* 
row 1 How would she look upon the unfaithfid 
protectress 1 . . ^ 

" O my friend ! My misfortune has nothin*^ 
in common with that of romance^ nothing witE 
that of which the most deep ^hades only serve t9 
set ofiT the most beautiful lights. It is a weari- 
some winter twilight; whk:h only conductis to a 
deeper night. And am I alone Iq this condition 1 
Open the pages of history, look around yon ia 
the present day, and you will see a thousand- 
fold sufferings, unmerited sufferings, ^whicfa after 
long agony lead— to despair. But another^ a 
happier life ! Only consolaHon; only htope. only 
true poiAt of light in the darkness of eaiihly ex- 
istence !— no, no ! i will not abandon thee I i 
will trust in thee ; and in this belief Will be si- 
lenced the murtnurings which so oftm aritt 
against the Creator of the world. 

" I am ill, and do not believe that I shall live 
over this winter. Breathing is difficult to me; 
and perhaps the inexpressive heaviness which 
burdens me may conjbribute to this torment. 
When I sit up sleepless in my bed through the 
long nights, and see the night in myself, behind 
me ^nd before me, then dark, horrible phantar 
sies surround me, and I often think that insanity 
with ashy cheeks,^^ stony and rig^ gaze, ap- 
proaches me, will darken my reason and bewJl» 
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der my mind. How can I wish to live 1 When 
it is evening, I wi^h it were morning; and when 
it 16 morning, I #ish that the day was over, and 
that it were again evening. Every hoar is to m^ 
a barden^and a torment. 

•* For this cause, my friend, pray God forme 
that I may soon die ! Farewell ! Perhaps I may 
write no more. Bat my last clear thought will 
lie for you. Forgive the impatience, the bitter- 
Bess, which shows itself in this letter. Pray for 
. me, my friend and teacher, pray that I may be 
able to compose myself, and to ppay yet before I 
diel" 

NEW COl^TENTIONS. 

We're livitig a peculiar life, ^ 

With serioos words and serioiiB ctrife. 

Munch. 

Whilst we leave the pale Mrs. Astrid alone 
with her dark thoughts, we are led by certain 
extraordinary discords to look around in 

THE BREWHOUSE. 

Harald. found himself there for the pur^se of 
lasting the new beer which Susanna had brew- 
ed j but before he had swalloi^ed down a good 
draught, he said, with a horrible grimace, *' It is 
good for nothing — ^good for nothing at all !" 
^. Somewhat excited, Susanna made reply, 
•* Perhaps you will also assert that Baroness Ro- 
senhjelm's brewing-recipe is good for nothing I" 

" That I assert decWedly. Doe§ not she give 
coflfee-parties ? And a coffee-bibber is always a 
bad housewife, and as Baroness p^osenhjelm is 
a coffee-bibber, therefore — " 

" I must tell you," interrupted Susanna, vehe- 
mently, " that it is unbecoming and profane of 
you to talk in this way of such an excellent 
lady, and a person of such high rank I" 

" Hiffh k How high may she be V 

•* A deal, higher than you are, or ever can be, 
^at I can assure you !" 

"Higher than me! then of a certainty she 
goes on stilts. Now, I must say that is the very 
lip-top of gentility and politeness ! One may 
forgive a lady giving coffee-parties, and deco- 
rating and dressing herself up, but to go on stilts, 
enlv on purpose to be higher than other folks, 
ana to be able to look over their heads, that is 
coming it strong over us ! How can such a ^gh 
person ever come down low enough to brew good 
teer 1 But a Swedish woman can never brew 
^od beer, for " 

" She will not brew a single drop for you 
abominable Norwegians, for you have neither 
f eason, nor understanding, nor taste, nor ** 

Out of the brewhouse flew Susanna, in the 
liighest indignation, throwing down a ^lass at 
beer which Harald had poured out during the 
contention, lor her, but which now would have 
jgone right over if he had not saved it by a 
^ spring,, ., 

Towards the evening of the same dUij we see 
tiite contending parties again m$f in 

TBE GARRET, 

• Are you yet angry 1" asked Harald, joking- 
ly, as he stretched in his head through the gar- 
ret-door, where Sysanna was sitting upon a 
flour-tub, as on a throne^ with all the imnortance 
and dignity of a slore^room^queen, holding in 
her hand a sceptre of the world-fajjpous sweet 
herbs— thyme, marjoram, and basil, which she 
was separating iBto little bandies, whilst she 
fast a searching glance ar<miid her veil-ordered 
ikiBffdonL ^ 



The breed-chests were heaped up, for she had 
just baked oaten-bread; bacon-sausages and 
hams hung, full of gravy, irom the roof, as well as 
great bundles of <lried fish ; little bags full cf all 
kinds of vegetables stood in their appointed pW 
ces, and so on. , . 

Harald looked also around the garret^ and 
truly, with the eye of a connoisseur, and said, al- 
though he had yet received no answer to his 
question — 

" It is certain that I never saw a better provi- 
ded or better arranged store-room 1" 
' Susanna would not exhibit one gleam of the 
pleasure she felt at this4)raise. 

" But," continued Harald, " you must confess 
that it does not require sa^very much skill to pre- 
serve the store-room and cellar well supplied in 
a country so rich in all the good things of life as 
our Norway — 

Well-beloTed land, with hearen-liigh mountaina. 
Fruit-bearing valle/s, and lish-giving shores." 

" Fish also have we, thank God, in Sweden;* 
replied Susanna, dryly. 

"O^ 1$ut not to compare with our fish! Or 
would you seriously set your perch and carp 
against our mackerel, herrugs, haddocks, floun- 
ders, and all our unparalleled quantities of fish 1" 

^' All your Norwegian kind of fish I would 
give for one honest. Swedish pike." 

" A pike % Is there then in Sweden really no- 
thing but pike 1" 1 

*' In Sweden there are all kinds of fish that 
there are in Norway, and a great deal bigger 
and fatter." 

" Yes,' then they come from our coasts. We 
take what we want, and that which remains we 
let swim to Sweden, that down there they may 
have somewhat also. But 1 have forgotten that 
I mvself am going a fishing, and will catch lit- 
tle fishes, great fishes, a deal of fish. Adieu, 
Mamsel Susanim. I s&all soon come back with 
fish!" 

"You had best stop with your Norwegian 
fishes ^' cried Su^^na afler him. 

Bltt Harald did not st^ with iSie fishes. Otk 
the morrow we see him following Susanna inte , 

THE DiJRT. 

" I see that we are going to have to-day for 
dinner onion-milk, one of our most delicious 
national dishes, and my £avourite eating." 

*^ Usch ! Onfr i^ets-quite stupid and sleepy 
when one only thinks on your national dishe& 
And still more hotrible than your onion-milk, 
and more unnatural too, is your fruit-soup w|th 
little herrings !" 

" Fruit-soup with little herrings ! Nay« that 
is the most superezceUent food on the earth, a 
food which I might call a truly Christian dish 1" 

" And I might call it a heathenish dish, which 
ly) true Christian man could eat." 

" From untold age9 it has been eaten by free 
Norwegian men in the beautiful valleys of Nor- 
way." 

" That proves that you firee Norwegians are 
still heathens." 

" I can prove to you that the Norwegians were 
a Christian people before the Swedes.^* 

^That you may prove as much as you like, 
but 1 shall not believe it." 

" But I will show it to you in print." 

" Then I shall be certain Uiat it is a misprint* 

Harald laughed, and said something about 
the impossibility of disputing with a Swedish 
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Should now anybody wish to knew bow it 

happens that one hnds Harald so cootinaally in 
Susanna's company in the brewfaouse, in the 
store-ioom, in ihe dairy, we can only reply that 
he must be a great lover of beer, and flour, and 
. milk,, or of a certain spice in the every-day soup 
of Hie, called bantering. 

Mrs. Astrid always breakfasted in her own 
room, but dined with Harald and Susanna, and 
saw tbem often for an hour in the evening. Oft- 
en during dinner did the contention about Nor- 
way and Sweden break out. for the slightest oc- 
casion was sufficient to make the burgomaster's 
daughter throw herself blindly into the strife for 
fatherland; and strange enough, Mrs. Astrid 
herself sometimes seemed to find pleasure in 
exciting the contest, as she brought upon the 
carpet one question or another, as — 

" I should like to know whether cauliflower 
is better in Norway or Sweden 1" or, "I should 
like to know whether the com is better in Swe- 
den or in Norway 1" 

" Cluite certainly in Norway," said Harald. 

" Cluite decidedly in Sweden," cried Sbsanna. 
And vegetables afid fish, and the coinage, and 
measures and weights, were all handled and 
contended for in this way. 

Of the com in Norway, Susanna said, "I 
have n9t seen upon this whole estate one single 
straw which may bear a comparison with that 
which 1 have seen in Sweden.'* 

" The cause of that," said Harald, " is because 
you saw here good com for the first time." 

Of the Norwegian weights, Susanna said, " I 
never know what J am about with your absurd, 
nasty Norwegian weights." 

" They are heavier than the Swedish." replied 
Harald. 

Whenever Susanna became right vehement 
and right angjy. then — it is shocking to say it, 
. Haraid iaughea with his whole heart, and at 
times a faint smile brightened also Mrs. Astrid's 
pale face, but it resembled the gleam of sun- 
shine whith breaks forth in » dark November 
^sky, only to be inunediately concealed bdkind 
clouds. 

Susanna never thought in the least, on these 
occasions, of putting the bridle on the Barbra 
temper, ^he considered it as a holy duty to de- 
fena the fatherland in this manner. 

•But the spirit of contention did not always 
leign between Harald and Stisanna. At inter- 
vals the spirit of peace also turned towards them, 
although as a timid dove, which is always 
ready soon to fly away hence. When Susanna 
spoke, as she oflen did, of that which lived in 
the itunost of her heart; of her love to her little 
sister, and the recoUectwns of their being to- 
gether; of h<*r louf ings to see her again, and to 
be able to live for her as a mother for her child, 
— then listened Harald ever silently and attenr 
tively. No jeering smile nor word came to dis- 
turb these pure images in Susanna's soul. And 
how limnmgly did Susanna describe the little 
Hulda's beauty; the little white child, as soft 
as cotton-wool, the pious blue eyes, the white 
little teeth, which glanced out whenever she 
laughed like bright sunshine, which then lay 
spread over her whole countenance ; and the 
golden locks which hung so beautifully over 
forehead and shoulders, the little pretty hands, 
and temper and heart lively, good, affectionate ! 
Oh! she was in short an angel of God! The 
little chamber, which Susanna inhabited with 
her litUe Hnlda, and which aha herself had 



changed from an nnuaed lumber-room into a 
pretty chamber, and whose walls she hcgrsell 
painted, she painted now from memory yet once 
tnore for Harald; and how the bed of the little 
Hulda was surrounded with a light-blue muslin 
curtain, and how a sunbeam stole into the cham* 
ber in the moming, in order to shine on the pil- 
low of the child, and to kiss her little curly 
head. How roguish was the little one when 
Susanna came in late at night to go to bed, and 
cast her first glance on the bed in which her 
darlin? lay. But she saw her not, for Hulda 
drew her little head under the coverlet to hide 
hersQlf from her sister. Susanna then would 
.pretend to seek for the little one; but she need«i 
only to say with an anxious voice, " where— 
ah, where is my little Hulda 1" in order to de- 
coy forth the head of the little one, to see her 
arms stretched out, and to hear her say, *' Here 
I am, Sanna! here is thy little Hulda!" An4 
she had then her little darling in her arms, and 

Eressed her to her heart; th^n was Susanna 
appy^ and forgot all the cares and the fatigue* 
of the day. 

At the remembrance of these hours Susan- 
na's tears often flowed, and prevented her re- 
marking the tearful glow which sometimes lit 
up Harald's eyes. 

Harald, however, had also his relations ; not, 
it is true, of so tender a nature, but yet interest- 
ing enough to lay claim to all Susanna's atten- 
tion, and to give us occasion to commence a 
new chapter. 

EVENING HOTTRS. 

I like the life, where rale and line appeareth. 
In the mill's clappinff and the hammer's blow ; 
I give to him the path who burthens beareth, 
He worketh for a useful end I know. 
But he, who for the klip-klap never he^eth 
The call of bells to feeling's holiday — 
Hath but sham-life, mechanicallj moving, 
$oul-less he is, unconscious and unloving. 



Fly, affile arrow, rattling in thy speeding 
Over the busy emmet's roof of clay. 



And waken spiritual life ! 



Fou 



Harald related willingly, and related uneom- 
monlv well; an entertaining and a happy gift^ 
which one oflen meets with in Norway among 
all Classes, both in men and women, and whicoi 
they appear to have inherited from their ances- 
tors the Scalds ; and besides this, he was well 
acquainted with the natural wonders and legend* 
of the mountain region. 

And it is preciselvin mountain regions where 
the most beautiful blossoms of the people's poetry 
have sprung as if from her heart. The ages of the 
Sagas and the heathens have leA behind their gi- 
ant traces. River and mountain have their tra- 
ditions of spectres and transformations; giant 
' cauldrons' resound in the; mountains, and mon-v 
umental stones are erected over wairiors, who 
' buckled on their belts,' and fell in single combat. 
From Halingddl iirent forth the Norwegian na- 
tional Polska (the Hailing), and only the Hardan-' 
ger-fela (the Hallingd&l fiddle), can rightly give 
its wild, extraordinanr melody. >Most beauti- 
ful are the flowers of remembrance which the 
christian antiquity exhibits, and the eternal snow 
upon the crowns oCthe ancient mountains is not 
more imperishable than these innocent roses at 
their feet, ^o lone as Gausta stands, and the 
Rjukan sings his thunder-song, will the memo- 
ry of Mari-Stein live, and his tales of joy and 
sorrow be told; so long as the ice-sea of Folge- 
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Jbnd rests over his silent, dark secrets,* so long 
will the little island become green, of which it 
is said, that it is eternally wetted with the tears 
of true love. 

Be it who it may — they who write with their 
own life, song and legend, who express the depths 
of being by the silent bat dlighty language of 
deeds— they are the real authors, the first poets 
of the earth. In the second rank stand those 
who relate that which the others have lived. 

When the day's work was over, and Mrs. As- 
trid had again betaken herself to her chamber 
after her slight evening meal, it gave Hal*ald 
great pleasure to read aloud or to relate histories 
to Susanna, whilst she sewed, or her spinning- 
wheel hammed often in lively emulation of La- 
rina and Karina, and whilst the flames of the 
fire danced ap the chimney, and threw their 
warm joyous gleams over the assembled com- 
pany. It pleased Harald infinitely to have Su- 
sanna for his auditor, to hear her exclamation 
of childish terror and astonishment, or also her 
hearty laughter, or to see her tears over his now 
merry and now sorrowful tales. 

How deeply was Susanna's heart touched by 
the relation of Mari-Stein, whose path over the 
mountain on the edge of the abyss of Rjukan- 
forse, which in these days the traveller treads 
with dread, was discovered by a young girl gui- 
ded by the courage of love. It was by this path 
that the beautiful Mary of Vestfjordal went with 
light and firm foot to meet the friend of her child- 
hood and her beloved Ejstein Halfvordsen. But 
the avarice of her father separated them, and 
Mary's tears and prayers obliged Ejstein to fly, 
in order to escape the schemes of a treacherous 
rival against his lifb. Years passed on, and 
Mary remained stedfast in her faith. Her fa- 
ther died. Ejstein had, by his bravery and his 
magnanimitf , made his former enemy bis friend, 
and the lovers were now about to meet after a 
long separation, never again to be divided. 
Ejstein hastened by the shorter road of the Mari- 
Stein to meet his belovisd. Long had she await- 
ed him. She saw him coming, and his name 
escaped her with a ciy of joy. He saw her — 
stretched forth his arms, as his whole soul, eager- 
ly towards her, and he forgot — that he bad no 
Einions. He fell, and the Rjukan swallowed 
im in its foaming depths. For many years af- 
ter this there wandered daily upon Mari-Stein, 
a pale figure, whose beautiful features spoke of 
silent insanity, and stood bent down over the 
stream, and seemed to talk with some one down 
in its depths. With melancholy joy in her coun- 
tenance returned she ever from her wandering, 
and said to her people in the cottage, '< I have 
spoken with him, and he besought me to come 
to him every day, and to tell him how I love. 
It would be wrong to refuse him this ; he is so 
good and loves me so trulv." 

Thus went she, even when the wind blew her 
silver hair around her wrinkled cheeks ; thus she 
went until a merciful voice called the weary 
wanderer to ascend the path of heaven to rest 
and joy, in the arms of the beloved. 



* SeviBral diitricts, wio]c«d as Sodom and Gomorrah, are 
•aid to be buried under the gpg^tic pall, and it is related 
that people have heard the cock crow below the snow cot- 
ering. If the sun appears above the Fond, it is beliered 
that swarms ol innumerable birds of all cdonrs, white, 
black, green, yellow, and red, afe seen flying np and down 
•?er the snowy sea. It was thoaj^ht in eariy times, that 
tiMse were the soals of the wicked inhabitants of the ralley 
wlueh Bwannad tfboot here in th« ahapei of birds.— Fati^ 
N 



Less mournful, but not the less interesting for 
Susanna, was the old legend of Halgrim. 

Stormannadauen (the Black Death) had raged 
through Norway, and cut off" more than two- 
thirds of its population, and desolatied whole ex- 
tents of countiy and large populous districts. la 
Uldvig's- Valley, in Hardanser, a young peas- 
ant of the name of Halgrim alone, of all the peo- 
ple who had died there, remained alive. He 
raised himself from the sick bed on which he 
lay surrounded by the dead, and went out in or- 
der to seek for living people. 

It was spring, and the larks sang loud in the 
blue clear air; the birch- wood clothed itself iik 
tender green ; the stream, with its melting snow- 
drifts, wound down the mountains singing on 
its way ; but no plough furrowed the loosened 
earth, and from the heights was heard no wood- 
horn calling the cattle at feeding time. All was 
still and dead in the habitations of men. Hal*- 
grim went from valley to valley, from cottage to 
cottage; everywhere death stared him in the 
face, and he recognised the corpses of early 
friends and acquaintance. Upon this, he begaa 
to believe that he-was alone in the world, and 
despair seized on his soul, and he determined 
also to die. But as he was just about to throw 
himself down from a rock, his faithful dog sprang 
up to him, caressed him, and lamented in tne ex- 
pressive language of anguish. Halgrim be- 
thought himself, and stepped back from the brink 
of the abyss; he embraced his dog; his tears 
flowed, and despair withdrew from his softened 
heart. He began his wandering anew. Thoughts 
of love led him towards the parish of Graven, 
where he had first seen and won the love •& 
Hildegunda. 

It was evening, and the sun was setting a» 
Halgrim descended into the valley, which was 
as still and dead as those through which he had 
wandered. Dark stood the fir-tre6s in the black . 
shadow of the rocky wall, and silently rolled cm, 
the river between the desolate banks. On the 
opposite side of the river a little wooded prom- 
ontory shot out into the blue water, aud upon the 
light green tops of the birch-trees played the last 
rays of the sun. 

Suddenly it seemed to Halgrim as if a light 
smoke rose up from among the trees. But he 
trusted not his eyes; he stared upon it breath- 
lessly. He waited, however, haraljr a second, 
when he saw a blue column curling slowly up- '■■ 
wards in the peaceful evening air. With a cry 
of joy Halgrim darted forwards, waded through 
the' stream, and soon stood on its opposite shore; 
Barking and whining his dog ran onwards te 
the cottage whence the smoke ascended. Upon, 
its hearth clearly burned the fire, and a youns 
maiden stepped rorward to the door — one cry ot 
inexpressible joy, and Halgrim and Heldegunda 
lay in each other*^ arms ! Hildegunda was alse 
the onlv living person in her valley after the ter- 
rible visit of the Black Death. 

On the following day, after mutual agreement; 
they went to church, and as there was np priest 
to marry them and nobody to witness the plight- 
ing of their faith, they stepped alone together te 
God's altar, and extended to each other a hand, 
whilst Halffrim said with a solemn voice, ' la 
the name of Qod the Father, and oi the Son, and 
ofthe Holy Ghost I" 

And God blessed the iaith plighted in His 
name. From this happy pair descended gener- 
ations who peopled anew this reeion^ ansl Om^ 
names ot H«i\^m ^Tk!\ ^^^^^gosSSa^ ^3% ^s^ '^i^ 
day in T»e amoG^ \v^ Vii^a^vaai&% 
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Through Harald also was Sosanna made ac- 
^aaiQted with the legends of the kings of Nor- 
way: with the deeds of Olaf Haraldsen, the 
blood-baptizer ; with those of the noble Olof 
Tryggveson ; and with admiration heard she of 
king Sverre, with the little body and the large 
truly royal soul. It flattered also somewhat her 
womanly vanity to hear of women as extraordi- 
nary in the old history of Norway j as for ex- 
ample, the proud peasant's daughter, Gyda, who 
fpLve occasion to the hero-deeds of Harald Haar- 
lager, who first made Norway into a kingdom ; 
am although the action of Gunild, the King's 
mother, awakened her abhorrence, yet it gave 
her pleasure to see how a woman, by the su- 
premacy of her mind, governed seven kings and 
directed their actions. 

Darker pictures were presented by the citizen 
wars, which hurried " blood-storm upon blood- 
atorm" through the land, and in whicli it at 
length " bled liberty to death." 

r«ow the wild strawberry blooms in the ruins 
«f former strongholds, and upon blood-drenched 
fields grow golden forests, 

Ab the tear groweth o'er the healed woJXBd.—TegiUr. 

A milder generation lived in the place of the 
** Bloody Axe,'"* and looked serenely and hope*- 
ftiily towards the future, whilst in their peace- 
ful, beautiful valleys, they listened willingly to 
Hie memories of the old times. 

Upon the hill-tops stands the ancient stone, 
Where legend hovers like a singing lark, 
With morning brightness on its downy breast. 

Velhavbr- 

One subject of conversation and of dispute 
also between Harald and Susanna, was their 
pale lady. As soon as the discourse turned to 
aer, Harald assumed a very grave demeanour, 
and replied only to Susanna's earnest inquiries 
of what he knew about her, " she must have 
^cn very unfortunate !" If, however, Susanna 
began to assail him with questions about this 
misfortune, in what it consisted, whether one 
«ould not help her in some way or other— Su- 
sanna would have gone up and down the world 
fi>r this purpose^then began Harald to tell a 
atory. 

Tales of women, powerful and distinguished 
in their vaUejrS, are not rare in Norway. The 
4Btory of the lady in Hallingdal, called the Shriek- 
ing Lady, is well known, who was so magnifi^ 
- «ent that she was drawn by elks ; one hears of 
the rich Lady Belju^ also of Hallingdal, who 
built Naes church, and by means of fire and 
butter split the Befa rock, so that a road was 
carried over it, which road is called to this day, 
the Butter Rock. One hears tell of the Ladies 
•of Solberg and Skdndal, of their great quarrel 
about a pig, and of the false oath which one of 
them swore in the lawsuit which thence ensued; 
and to every one of these ladies belongs the 
etory, that the preacher did not dare to have the 
«hurch bells rung until the great lady had ar- 
rived there. 

They tell farther the history of the wife of the 
knight Knut Eldhjema, who, from grief for the 
€riminal lives oi her seven sohs, retired from 
the world, and lived as a hermit in a lonesome 
dale, where, bv fasting and alms, she endeavour- 
ed to atone for the misdeeds of her children. 
Yes, indeed, there are many histories of this 
kind. But as concerns^ the history which Har- 
ald related to Susanna, of Mrs. Astrid, its like 



* Exi«, kiag of Nonraj, w oaUad be«a«fe ^hii otietty. 



had not yet been heard in the valleys of Norway. 
There occurred in it so many strange and hcv- 
rible things, that the credulous Susanna, who 
during it had become ever paler and paler, might 
have been petrified with norror if, precisely at 
the most terrible part of the catastrophe, the sus- 
picion had not suddenly occurred to ner that sfie 
was horrifying herself— at a mere fiction ! And 
Harald's countenance, when she expressed her 
conjectures, made this certainty; and the hearty 
laughter with which he received her exclama- 
tions and reproaches excited her highest indig- 
nation, and she rose up and left him with the 
assurance that she never again would ask him 
anything, never believe a word that he said. 

This Tasted till— the next time. Then if Har- 
ald promised to tell the truth as regarded their 
lady — the whole pure truth, then Susanna let 
herself be befooled, listened, grew pale, wept, till 
the increasing marvels of the story awoke afresh 
her suspicion, whic^ she again plainly express- 
ed as before, and again Barbara stood up, scold- 
ed, threatened, banged the door ailer her in an- 
ger, and Harald — laughed. 

In one point, however, Harald and Susanna 
always perfectly agreed; and that was in serv- 
ing their lady with the greatest zeal ; and this, 
without themselves being aware of it, increased 
their esteem for each other, which, however, by 
no means prevented their boldly attacking each 
other, and slandering — he Sweden, she Norway. 

Thus, amid perpetual alternations of strife and 
peace, slid away the autumn months unobserved, 
with its darkening days and its increasing cold ; 
and the season came, in which important busi- 
ness demanded the time of the ladies, as well in 
great as in small houses ; the time for lights and 
tarts, dance, play and children's joy, in one 
word — 

CHRISTMAS. ' 

C<nne hither, little birds, merry of mood, 
By bam-door i^nd dwelling-honae corn-ears aro atrowed ; 
" Christmas comes hither, 
Then may ye gather 
Food from the bread-giving straw, golden hned. 

BJEltSXOAABD. 

The son shall warm and ilhunine the whole earthy there- 
fore is the earth glad of his coming.— Thb Kiifo*8 Plat. 

Thanks be to God for the sun ! So many- 
friends, so manv joys, desert us during our pil- 
grimage through life; the sun remains true to 
us, and lights and warms us from the cradle to 
the grave. This is it which unites the Pagan 
and the Christian in one common worship, in- 
asmuch as it liils the hearts of both to the God 
who has created the sun. The h^hest festival 
of the ^ear among the Northern Heathens and 
Christians occurs also at the season in w{iich 
the sun, as it were, is bom anew to the earth, 
and his strength is converted fropi waning to 
waxing. With the gieatest cordiality is this 
festival celebrated in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Not alone in the houses of the wealthy 
blaze up fires of joy, and are heard the joyful 
cries of children; from the humblest cottages al- 
so resounds joy ; in the prisons it becomes bright, 
and the poor partake of— plenty. In the country, 
doors, hearths, and tables stand open to every 
wanderer. In many parts of Norway the inn- 
keeper demands no payment from the traveller 
either for board or lodging. This is the time in 
which the earth seems to feel the truth of the 
heavoily words— ^< it is more blessed to giv« 
than to receive." And not only human beings, 
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bat anfmals also have, their good thmgs at 
Christmas. All the inhabitants of the farm-yard, 
all domestic animals, are entertained in the best 
manner ; and the little birds of heaven rejoice 
too, for at every barn a tall stake raises itself, on 
the top of which rich sheaves of ostls invite them 
lo a magnificent meal ; even the poorest day-la- 
boarer, if he himself possess no corn, asks and 
receives from the peasant a bundle of com, raises 
it alofl, and makes the birds rejoice beside his 
-empty barn. 

Susanna had had much to care for in the C hrist- 
xnas week, and was often up late at night : in 
part, on account of her own business ; in part, 
-on account of some Christmas gifts with which 
^he wished to surprise several persons around 
her. And this certainly was the cause of her 
somewhat oversleeping herself on the morning 
of Christmas-eve. She was awoke by a twit- 
tering of birds before her window, and her con- 
science reproached her with having, amid the 
business of the foregoing day, quite forgotten the 
little birds, to which she was accustomed to throw 
«ut upon the snow, com and bread cmmbs ; and 
they were now come to remind her of it. Ah ! 
were but all remembrances like to the twittering 
of birds ! With real remorse for her forgetful- 
ness Susanna hastened to dress herself, and to 
draw aside the window-curtain. And behold ! 
outside, before her window, stood a tall slender 
fir-tree, in whose green top, cut in the form of a 
garland, was stuck a great bunch of gold-yellow 
oats, around which great flocks of sparrows and 
bulfinches swarmed, picking and chirping. Su- 
sanna blushed, and tnought ' Harald !' The peo- 
ple in the house answered with smiles to Susan- 
na's questions, the Steward had indeed planted 
the tree. The Steward however himself appear- 
ed as if he were quite a stranger to the whole af- 
fair, betrayed astonishment at the tree with the 
sheaf of oats, and could not conceive hpw it had 
come there. 

" It must," said he, " have shot forth of itself 
during the night;" and this could only be prov- 
ed from the wonderful strength of the excellent 
Norwegian earth — every morsel of which is pul- 
rerized primary rock. Such a soil only can 
bring forth such a miraculous growth. 

In the forenoon, Harald went with Susanna in- 
to the farm-yard, where she with her own hands 
divided oats among the cows ; bread among the 
sheep ; and among the little poultry com in abun< 
diant measure. In the communitv of hens was 
there with this a great difference of character ob^ 
serrable. Some snatched greedily, whilst they 
4rove the others away by force ; others, on the con- 
trary ,kept at a modest distance,and picked up well 
pleased the com which good fortune had bestow- 
ed upon them ; others again, seemed to enjoy for 
others more than for themselves. Of this noble 
nature was one young cock in particular, with 
a high comb, ana a rich cape of changeful gold- 
coloured feathers, and of a peculiarly proud and 
lofty bearing ; he gave up his portion to the hens, 
€0 that he had scarcely a single grain for himself; 
regarding, however, the while, with a noble 
shanticleer-demeanour, the crowd which pecked 
and cackled at his feet. On account of this beau- 
tiful behaviour, he was called the Knight, by 
ISosanna, which name he always preserved after 
ihat time. Among the geese, she perceived 
with vexation that the grey one was still more 
oppressed and pecked at by bis white tyrant than 
over. Harald proposed to kill the grey one; 
tat Sasanim declared warmly, that if either of 



the rivals were sacrificed it must be the white 
one. 

In a house where there are no children, where 
neither family nor friends assemble, where the 
mistress sits with her trouble in darkness, there 
can Christmas bring no great joy. But Susan- 
na had made preparations to diffuse pleasure, 
and the thoughts of it had through the whole 
week, amid her manifold occupations, illumined 
her heart ; and besides, she was of that kind that 
her life would have been dark had it not been 
that the prospect of always making somebody 
happy had glimmered like a star over her path. 
Lanna, Karina, and Petro tasted on this day of 
the firuits of Susanna's night-watching; and 
when it was evening, and Susanna had arrang- 
ed the Christmas-table in the hall, and had seen 
it adorned with lut-fish,* and roast meat, and 
sweet groats, cakes and butter, tarts and apples, 
and lighted with four candles ; when the farm- 
people assembled round the table with eyes that 
flashed with delight and appetite; when the old- 
est among them struck up a hymn of thanks- 
giving, and all the rest joined in with folded 
hands and solemn voices — then seemed it to Su- 
sanna as if she were no longer in a foreign 
land : and after she had joined in with the hymn 
of the people, she seated herself at the tabie as 
the most joyous, cordial hostess ; clinked her 
glass with those of the men and maid servants ; 
animated even the most colossal passion for 
eating, and placed the nicest things before th^ 
weak and timid. 

Mrs. Astrid had told Susanna that she would 
remain alone in her chamber this evening, and 
only take a glass of milk. Susanna wished, 
however, to decoy her into enjoyment by a little 
surprise ; and had laid the following little plot 
against her peace. At the time when the glass 
of milk was to be carried in to her, instead of 
this a very pretty boy, dressed to represent an 
angel, according to Susanna's idea of one, with 
a crown of light upon his head, should softly 
enter her room and beckon her out. So beauti- 
ful and bright a messenger the lady would find 
it impossilue to withstand, and he would thea 
conduct her out into the great hall, where, in a 
grove of fir-trees, a table was covered with the 
sweetest groats, and the most delicious of tarts, 
and behind the fir-trees the people of the bouse 
were to be assembled, and to strike up a song to 
a well-known air of the country, in praise of 
their lady, and full of good wishes for her future 
life. 

Harald, to whom Susanna had imparted her 
scheme, shook his head over it, at first, doubt- 
fully, but afterwards feU into it, and lent a help? 
ing hand to its accomplishment, as well by ob- 
taining the fir-trees as by fitting out the an^L 
Susanna was quite charmed with her beautiful 
little messenger, and followed silently and softly 
at his heels, as with some anxiety about his owit 
head and its glittering crown he tripped lightly 
to Mrs. Astrid's chamber. 

Harald softly opened the door for the boy.. 
From thence they saw the lady sitting in aa 
easy chair in her room, her head bowed upoA 
her hands. The lamp upon the table cast a faint 
light upon her black-appareled figure. The 
audible movement at the door roused her; sho 
looked up, and stared for some time with a wild 
glance at the apparition which met her there> 



* A kind of codfish, wbieh hai b»en aoftked la 1*7 ftr 
MTtral weaka, and ia a gaaenl Chriatmai diak la. K«c^n% 
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Then she arose hastilj, pressed her hands to her 
breast, ottered a faint cry of horror, and sank 
lifeless to the floor. Susanna poshed her angel 
vloleDtlv aside, and rushed to her mistress, who 
with inaescribable feelings of anguish she raised 
in her arms and carried to bed. Harald, on the 
contrary, bosied himself with the poor angel, 
who with his crown had lost his balance, and 
while the hot tallow ran down over brow and 
cheeks, broke oot into the most deplorable tones 
of lamentation. 

Susanna soon succeeded in recalling her mis- 
tress to life;^ bat for a long time her mind seemed 
to be confused, and she spoke unintelligible, un- 
connected sentences, of which Susanna only un- 
derstood the words, 'Apparition — unfortunate 
child— death !' Susanna concluded therefore 
that the fabricated angel had frightened her, and 
exclaimed with tears, "Ah, it was only Hans 
Gultormson's little fellow that I had dressed up 
as an angel, in order to give you pleasure !" 

Susanna saw now right well how little fortu- 
nate had been this thought; but Mrs. Astrid lis- 
tened with great eagerness to Susanna's expla- 
nation respecting the apparition which had shook 
her so much, and at length her conyulsire state 

Eassed off in a flood of tears. Susanna beside 
erself for grief, that instead of joy she had occa- 
sioned trouble to her ladr, kissed, with tears, her 
dress, hands, feet, amid heartfelt prayers for for- 
giveness. 

• Mrs. Astrid answered mildly, but with excite- 
ment. "Thou meant it well, Susanna. Thou 
couldst not know how thou wouldst grire me. 
But— think no more about it ; never more at- 
tempt to give me pleasure. I can never more 
be joyful, nerer more happy ! There lies a stone 
upon my breast which never can be raised, until 
the stone shall be laid on m v grave. But go now, 
Susanna, it is necessary for me to be alone. I 
shall soon be better." 

Susanna prayed that she might bring her a 
glass of milk, and Mrs. Astrid consented ; but 
when she had brooght it in she was obliged again 
to withdraw, her heart full of anguish. When 
she came out to Harald she poured out to him 
all her pain over the unfortunate project, and re- 
lated to him the deep agitation of mmd, and the 
dark, despairing words of her lady. 

At this Haraid became pale and thoughtful, 
and Susanna at that was still more depressed. 
To be sure she had yet a little mine of pleasures 
remaining, on whose explosion she bad very 
much pleased herself, but this in the disturbed 
state of mind produced but little effect. It is 
true that Harald smiled, and exclaimed, * The 
cross!' when a waistcoat made its appearance 
out of a wheaten loaf; it is true that he thanked 
Susanna and pressed her hand, but he had evi- 
dently so little pleasure in her -present, his 
thouglits were so plainly directed to something 
else, thatTiow every gleam of pleasure vanished 
for Susanna from the Christmas joy. When 
she was alone in her chamber, and saw from 
her window how a little beam of light proceeded 
from every cottage in the valley, and she thought 
how within them were assembled in confidential 
circles, parents, children, brothers and sisters, 
and friends, then felt she painfully that she was 

'^lonesome in a strange land $ and as she remem- 
bered how formerly on thjs evening she made 
her little Hulda happy, and how fortunate her 
projects had always been, she took out a hand- 
kerchief which had been worn on the neck of 
the little beloved sister, and covered it with hgt 



tears and kisses. Great part of the night she 
passed on the threshold of her lady's door, listen- 
ing full of anguish to the never-ceasing footbieps 
within. But with the exception of several deep 
sighs, Susanna heard no expression of pain 
which might justify her in breaking in upon the 
solitude of her mistress. 

We will now turn ourselves to a somewhat 
more lively picture. 

There exists in Norway a pleasant custom, 
which is called Tura-jul, or Christmas-turns. 
In Christmas week, namely, people go out to 
visit one another by turns, and then in the hos- 
pitable houses is there feastjn?, sporting, and 
dancing. That is called " the Cnristmas-tums.'^ 

And the " turns" extended also to the remote- 
lying, solitary Heimdal. The pastor of the 
mother parish, the friendly and hospitable pas- 
tor, Middelberg, had sent an invitation to friends 
and acquaintances in the whole neighbourhood, 
which included also the inhabitants of Semb, to 
a feast at the parsonage, on the second day of 
Christmas. 

Mrs. Astrid excused herself, but besought 
Harald and Susanna to drive there. It had fro- 
zen a few days befbre, and had freshly snowed, 
so that the sledging was excellent, and Harald 
now again in good-humout seemed disposed to 
make a little festival of driving Susanna to the 
parsonage in a small sledge with jingling bells. 

Mrs. Astrid had regained her accustomed 
manner and appearance, and thus Susanna was 
easy as to all consequences of her unfortunate 
scheme on Christmas-eve, and could give her- 
self up with a free mind to the agreeable impres- 
sions which the winter-driye offered. And these 
were manifold and rich to a person who was so 
little used to pleasure of any kind as Susanna, 
and who, besides this, was of a fresh, open 
spirit. The air was so clear, the snow was so 
dazzling, mountain and woods so splendid, the 
horse so spirited, and Harald drove so indescri- 
bably well, the most difficult places being tc 
him mere play-work, that Susanna exclaimed 
every now and then, " O how beautiful ! O hew 
divine 1" , 

With all this, Harald was uncommonly polite 
and entertaining. Attentive^in the extreme that 
Susanna sate comfortably, was warm about the 
feet, and so on, laid himself out at the same 
time to make her acauainted with all the won- 
ders and beauties of tne district ; besides which 
he related much that was interesting of the 
peculiarities of the neighbourhood, of its woods, 
mountains, and kinds of stones, spoke of the 
primeval mountains and transition-formations, 
of that which had existed before the Flood, and 
of that which had been formed afler it, so that 
Susanna was astonished at his great learning, 
and a feeling of reverence for him was excited 
in her mind. It is true that she forgot this for 
one while, in a quarrel which suddenly arose 
between them respecting the sun, which accord- 
ing to Harald's assertion, must appear brighter 
in Norway than in Sweden, wnich Susanna 
contended against most vehemently, and assured 
him of exactly the opposite; and about the strata 
of air, of which Susanna asserted that they lay 
in Norway different to Sweden; upon the 
whole, however, the drive was harmonious, and 
in the highest degree advantageous to Harald^ 
appearance. By his driving, his politeness, and 
his learning, he had attained to something quite 
grand and extraordinary in Susanna's eves. 

When, after a drive of about six miles, thef 
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I the parsonage-house, they saw from 
I'sides the little sledges issuing from the pass- 
«s of the valleys, and then hastening forward in 
Ihe'same direction as « themselves across the 
fields of snow. Stemming breath came from 
the nostrils of the snorting horses, and merrily 
jingled the bells in the clear air. Susanna was 
enraptured. 

No less was she enraptured by the cordiality 
with which she saw herself received at the par- 
sonage—she, a foreign serving-maiden— by for- 
eign, wealthy, and respectable^people. Susanna 
was, besides this, very curious to see how 
things looked, and how they went on, in a j«- 
spectable parsonage in Norway; and it was, 
therefore, veryiagreeable to her, when the kind 
Jiladame Middelberg invited her to see the 
house, and allowed her to be conducted by her 
eldest daughter, Thea Middelberg, everywhere, 
from the cellar even to the garret. Susanna, 
after this, felt great esteem for the arrangements 
in the parsonage-house ; tho^tght that she could 
learn various things from it ; other things, how- 
ever, she thought would have been better accord- 
ing to her Swedish method. Returned to the 
company, Susanna found much to notice and 
much to reflect upon. For the rest, she was 
through the whole of this day in a sort of mental 
excitement. It seemed to her, as if she saw the 

Sicture of comfort and happiness of which she 
ad sometimes dreamed, here realized. It seem- 
ed to her that life amid these grand natural 
scenes and ^mple manners must be beautiful. 
The relationship between parents and children, 
between masters and servants, appeared so cor- 
dial, so patriarchal. She heard the servants in the 
house of the clergyman, call tiim and his wife, 
father and mother ; she saw the eldest daughter 
of the house assist in waiting on the guests, and 
that so joyouslv and easily, that one saw that 
she did it from ner heart ; saw a frank satisfac- 
tion upon all faces, a freedom from care, and a 
simplicity in the behaviour of all ; and all this 
made Susanna feel quite light at heart, whilst it 
called forth a certain tearful glance in her eye. 

" Have you pleasure in flowers V inquired 
the friendly Thea Middelberg ; and when Su- 
sanna declared that she had, she broke off the 
most beautiful rose which bloomed in the win- 
dow and gave to her. 

But the greatest pleasure to Susanna was in 
the two youngest children of the house, and she 
thought that the heartful ' mora mi' (my mother), 
. -was the most harmonious sound which she had 
Vever heard. And in that Susanna was right also, 
for more lovely words than these 'mora mi,' 
spoken by affectionate childish lips, are not in 
the earth. Tlie little Mina, a child about Hul- 
da's age, and full of life and animation, was in 
particular dear to Susanna, who only wished 
that the little romp would have given to herself 
a longer rest upon her knee. Susanna herself 
won quite unwittingly the perfect favour of the 
hostess, by starting up at table at a critical mo- 
ment when the dinner was being served, and 
with a light and firm hand saving the things 
from danger. After this she continued to give a 
helpful hand where it was needful. This pleased 
much, and they noticed the young Swede with 
ever kinder eyes ; she knew it, and thought all 
the more on those who thought of her. 

Towards the end of the substantial and savoury 
dinner, skal was drunk and songs were sung. 
Susanna's glass must clink with her neighbou|[s', 
right and left, straight before her and crosswise, 



and animated bv the general spirit she joined in 
with the beautiml people's song, * The old sea- 
girded Norway,' and seemed to have forgotten 
all spirit of opposition to Norway and Norwe- 
gians. And how heartily did not she unite in 
the last skal which was proposed by the host, 
with beaming and tearful eyes, " To all those who 
love us I" and she thought on her little Hulda. 

But now we must go on to that which made 
this day a remarkable pne for Susanna. 

After dinner and coffee were over, the com- 
pany divided, as is customary in Norway. The 
ladies remained sitting on the sofa and in armed 
chairs round about, and talked ovef the occur- 
rences in the neighbourhood, domestic affairs, 
and the now-happily concluded Christmas busi- 
ness, and * yes, indeed !' * yes, indeed !' was often 
heaiti among them. 

The young girls grouped themselves together 
in the window, and there was heard talk of 
'dress' and 'ornament,' 'heavens, how pretty!* 
and jest and small-talk. 

In the next room sate the gentlemen together 
with pipes and politics. 

Susanna was near to the open door of this 
room, and as she felt but little interest in the 
subjects that were spoken of in her neighbour- 
hood, she could not avoid listening to that which 
was said by the gentlemen within the room, for 
she heard now there a coarse voice was abusing 
Sweden and the Swedes in the most defamatory 
manner. Susanna's blood boiled, and involun- 
tarily, she clenched her fist.. 

" O heavens !" sighed she, " that I were but a 
man I" 

The patriotic burgomaster's daughter burned 
with desire to fall upon those who dared to de- 
spise her' fatherland. She could not hear this 
coolly, and almost fearing her own anger she was 
about to rise and take another place, but she re- 
strained herself, for she hearcf a grav& manly- 
voice raised in defence of that foreign calomni- 
ated country. And truly it was refreshing for 
Susanna to hear Sweden defended with as much 
intelligence as zeal ; truly it was a joy to her to 
hear the assertions of the coarser voice repelled 
by the other less noisjr, but mt)re powerful voice, 
and at length to hear it declaim, as master of the 
field, the following lines, which were addressed 
to his native land on the occasion of the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus the Great : 

At once is dimmed thy glory's ray ; 

Thy flowery garland fades away, 

Bowed mother ! But thy brightness splendid 

Shall never more be ended.^ 

The grateful world on me her love will cait. 

Who mother of Gustavus wast !* 

Yes, truly was all this a feeling of dplight for 
Susanna ; but the voice which spoke so beauti- 
fully — the voice which defended Sweeden — the 
voice which called forth the feeling of delight, 
this voice operated more than all the rest on Su- 
sanna, for it was that of Harald. 'Susanna 
could not trust her ears, she called her eyes to 
their assistance, and then as she could no longer 
doubt that the noble defender of her country was 
Harald, she was so surprised and so joyful that 
in the overflowing of her feelings she might al- 
most have done something foolish, had not at 
that very moment one of the elderly ladies of the 
party come to her, and led heir into a quieter ' 
corner of the room, in order to be able there 
quietly to question her of all that she wished to 
know. This lady belonged iq that class (scat- 
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tered in every country of the world} which has 
a resemblance to ihe parasite growtii, inasmuch 
as it grows and flourishes by the nourishment 
whieh it seeks from the plants on which it fites 
itself. As this lady wore a brown dress, and had 
' brown ribbons in her cap, we find it very appro- 
priate to call her Madame Brown. Susanna 
must now give Madame Brown an account of 
her family, her home, all her connexions, why 
she was come into Norway, how she like4 liring 
there, and so on. In all this Susanna was tol- 
erably openhearted ; but when the discourse was 
turned upon bM? present situation, and her lady, 
she became more reserved. On this subject, 
however, Madame Brown was less disposed to 
question than to relate herself. 

" I knew Mrs. Astrid," said she, " in our 
younger days, very well. She was a very hand- 
some lady, but always rather proud. However, 
I did not mind that, and we were right good 
llriends. People have told me that I ought to 
pay a visit to Semb, but— I don't know— I have 
never seen her since she has been so strange. 
My Gk)d, dear friend, how can you live with 
her 1 She must be so horribly gloomy and anx- 
ious!" 

Susanna replied by a warm burst of praise of 
her lady, and said, '' that she was always sor- 
rowful, and appeared to be unhappy, but that 
this only bound her to her all the more." 

"Unhappy!" began Madame Brown again. 
* Yes, if that were all— but alas !" 

Susanna asked in astonishment what she 
meant? 

Madame Brown answered, " I say and think 
nothing bad o£ her, and always^ defend her, but 
in any case there is something odd about her. 
Could you reaUy believe that there aie people, 
wicked enough to speak— to suspect— a mur- 
der 1" -^ ^ ^ 

Susanna could neither think nor speak— she 
enly stared at the speaker. 

" Yes, yes," continued Madame Brown, flu- 
ently; "so people say! To be sure the Colonel, 
who was a monster, was most guilty in the af- 
feir; but yet, nevertheless, she must have known 
of it— so people assert. See you — they had a 
boy with them, the son of her sister. The 
mother died, after having confided her child to 
Ifce care of her sister and her brother-in-law. 
What hiippens then 1 One fine day the boy has 
vanished — never again comes to light — nobody 
knows what has become of him ; but his cloak 
is found on a rock, by the lake, and drops of 
blood on the stone cnder it! The boy had van- 
ished, and his property came in well for bis re- 
lations, since the Colonel had gambled away 
eveiy thipg which he and his wife possessed. 
But our Lord, in his justice, smote the Colonel, 
so that for five years he remained lame and 
speechless, and his wife never since that time 
has had one joyful day on earth." 

Susanna turned pale with emotion, and as 
lealously as she had before defended the honour 
of her ifaiive land, now defended she the inno- 
cence of her lady. But in this she was inter- 
rupted by the friendly hostess, who invited her 
to join the other youhg people in games and 
dancing. But Susanna was so excited by that 
which she had heard, and longed so much to be 
at home with her mistress, for whom, now that 
she had heard her so cruelly maligned, she felt 
more affection than ever; she prayed to be ex- 
cused from taking any pan in the Christmas 
games^aiid announced lier intention of driving 



home. She wished not, however, to take Har-. 
aid from the company, and intended, unfear- 
ingly, to drive home alone. She could drive 
very well, an(f should easily find the way. 

No sooner, however, did Harald Decerns 
aware of her intentions than he prep^^red to 
accompany her; and it was pf no avail that 
Susanna opposed herself to it. Host and host- 
ess, however, in their cordiality, opposed warmly 
their guests leaving them so early, and threaten- 
ed them with * Aasgaardsreja,' who was accus- 
tomed to rage in Christmas time, and would 
meet them ty the way if they persisted in their 
unwise resolve. Notwithstanding this they did 
so, and were accompafiied by their hosts to the 
sledge. Susanna thanked them from her moved 
heart for all their kindness, promised the amia- 
ble Thea that they would see one another often, 
and kissed tenderly the little Mina, who hung 
upon her neck. 

Scarcely was Susanna seated in the sledge, 
and was amid mountains and woods, than she 
gave vent to her heart, and related to Harald 
the story which she had just heard. And her 
abhorrence had not been less than was now 
Harald's anger at such a shameful calunmia- 
tion, and at the person who had exhibited such 
an evidence of her own dark soul. Yes, he fell 
into such a rage with old Madame Brown, and 
madel such threatening demonstrations against 
her well-being, and the horse made such violent 
springs and plunges, that Susanna endeavoured 
to lead the conversation to other subjects. She 
therefore asked Harald what was meant by 
Aasgaardsreja, and why they had threatened, 
her with it. 

Harald on this iptumed to his customary tent- 
per, and assured her that this was by no means 
to be jested with. "The Aasgaardsreja," said 
he, " are the spirits which are not good enough 
to deserve heaven, and yet not bad enough to be 
sent to hell; they consist of tipplers, polite de- 
ceivers, — ^in one word, of all those who from one 
cause or another have given themselves to evil. 
For punishment, therefore, must they ride about 
till the end of the world. At the head of the 
troop rides Guro-Rysse, or Reisa-Rova, who is 
to be known by her long train. After her fel- 
lows a long numerous band of both sexes. The 
^horses are coal black, and their eyes flash in the 
'darkness like fire. They are guided by bits of 
red-hot iron, ride over land and water, and the 
halloo of the riders, the snorting of the horses, 
the rattling of the iron bits, occasion a tumult 
which is heard from far. Whenever they throw 
a saddle over a house, there must some one die» 
and wherever they perceive that there will be 
bloodshed or murder, they enter, and seating 
themselves on the posts by the door, make a 
noise and laugh in their sleeve. When one 
hears the Aasgaardsreja coming, one must 
throw oneself on the ground and pretend that 
one sleeps. If one does this not, one is carried 
away by the troop, and struck down in a faint- 
ing-fit in a place far distant from where one 
was. People often, after this, are low-spirited 
and melancholy ajl their days. But the virtu- 
ous, who throw themselves down immediately 
on the approach of the troop, suffer nothing, ex- 
cepting that every one'of the airy company spits 
upon him in passing; when the troop has passed 
by, then one spits again, and the affair has then 
no farther consequence." 

Harald added that this troop was commonly 
out at Christmas, and nothing was more possi- 
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ble than tbat they themselves might meet it on 
this very evening and in that case Sus&ntia bad 
nothing more to do than to dismount from th« 
sledge, throw herself with her nose on the ground, 
and bury her face in the snpw, till the wild herd 
were gone over.* 

Susanna declared, it is true, that she ^ad not 
any faith in the story : but Harald said so grave- 
ly, that one of these days she would see that the 
ad9air was true, and Susanna was naturally so 
inclined to believe in the marvellous, that she 
very often, especially in narrow passes of the 
ralleys, directed her glance to the heights, half 
fearing, half wishing, that the black horses, with 
ihe fiery eyes and the red-hot bridlebits, might 
make their appearance. But she only saw bright 
stars look down upon her, now and then dimmed 
by the Northern lights, which waved their shi- 
ning fleeting veils over the vault of heaven. 

Arrived at Semb, she saw the cttstomary faint 
light in the windows of her lady. Susanna's 
heart was affected, and with a deep sigh she said, 
" Ah, how wicked this world is ! To lay yet 
stones upon the burden, and to make misfortune 
into crime. What, what can we do to shield 
Iter from the attacks of malice?" 

" Madame Brown shall at least not spread her 
lies farther," said Harald. " I will drive to her 
to-morrow morning, compel her to swallow her 
own words, and terrify her from ever letting them 
again pass her lips." 

" Yes, that is good !" exclaimed Susanna de- 
lighted. ^ 

" If an accident happens to a child," continued 
Harald excitedly, " then directly to charge those 
belonging to it with wilful murder ! Can one im- 
agine anything more shamefj^l or more absurd. 
Ifo, such snakes, at least, sfall not hiss about 
the unhappy lady. And to crush them shall be 
my business!" 

And with this Harald pressed Susanna's hand 
at parting, and left her. 

" And my business," thought Susanna, with 
tearful eyes, " shall be, to love her and to serve 
her faithfully. Perhaps when order and com- 
fort are diffused more and more around her, when 
many pleasures daily surround her, perhaps she 
naay again feel an inclination for life." 

QUIET WEEKS. 

When clouds hang heavy on the face of earth, 
And woods stand leafless in their mourning plight, — 
Then gentle sympathy has twofold might, 

And kindles on the social winter's hearth 
Within our hearts the glow of spring's delight 

VKLHifVKN. 

Hast thou heard the fall of water-drops in 
deep caves, where heavily, and perpetuaUy, and 
gnawingly they eat into the ground on which 
they fall 1 Hast thou heard the murmuring of 
the brook that flows on sportively between green 
banks, whilst nodding flowers and beaming 
lights of heaven mirror themselves in its wa- 
ters 1 There is a secret twittering and whis- 
pering of joy in it. There hast thou pictures 
of two kinds of still life, which are different 



* The rushing noise a^d tumult in the air which attend 
violent storms, especially in mountain countries, have pr^ 
ably given occasion to the legend of the Aasgaardsreja. 
There is no doubt of its having its origin in heathen times, 
but it may also have reference to the procession towards 
Aasgaard of the heroes who tave fallen in battle, or to the 
aeria) journey of the Nornor and Valkyrior; The legend 
hai taken its present form under Christianity, in which the 
•Id divinities have been transformed in popular belief into 
eril powers and aematM of the devil. —Fate. 



the one from the other as hell and heaven. 
Both of them are lived on earth ; both of them, 
at Semb in Heimdal, were lived through tlie fol- 
lowing months : the first by Mrs. /^trid,.the 
second by Harald and Susanna, only that some- 
times the wearing drops were blown aside by a 
favourable breeze, and sometimet mud of vari- 
ous kinds made turbid the waters of the dancing 
brook. 

January passed away with his growing sun- 
shine and his increasing winter pomp. Water- 
falls planted their edges with flowers, palms, 
grapes, yes, whole fruit- trees, of — ice. The 
bulfinches, with their re6 breasts, 'shone like 
hopping flames upon the i^ite snow. The 
winter bloomed in sparkling crystals, whicb 
were strewn over wood and earth, in the son^, 
of the throstle, in the glittering whiteness of 
the snow-fields. Timber was felled ih the 
woods, and songs from Tegner's Frithof re- 
sounded thereto. People drove in sledges 
through the valleys, and on snow-skates over 
the mountains. There was fresh life every- 
where. 

The contest at Semb, about Sweden and Nor- 
way, had ceased ever since Christmas. It is 
true that Harald attempted various attacks upoa 
Swedish iron, the Swedish wosds, and so on, 
but Susanna seemed not rightly to believe in 
their seriousness, and would not on tbat ac- 
count take up the strife ; and his last attempt ~ 
on the Swedish wind fell so feebly, that Harald 
determined to let the subject rest, and to look 
about for some other matter of contention 
wherewith to keep himself virarm during the 
winter. 

Februiry and March came dn. This is the 
severest time of a northern winter. In Janua- 
ry, it is young, but it becomes now old and grey 
and heavy, especially in cottages, where there 
is no gre^t provision for the family. The au- 
tumn provision, as well in the house as in the 
yard, is nearly consumed- It is .hard for hungry 
children to trail home wood frftm the forests^ 
which is to boil for them in their kettle only thin 
water-gruel, and not always that. 

April came. It is called the spring month, 
and the larks sing in the woods. But in the 
deep valley often prevails then the greatest anx- 
iety and want. Often then scatters the needy 
peasant ashes and sand upon the snow whicb 
covers his acres, that it may melt all the soon- 
er, and thus he may be able to plough up his 
land between the snow walls which surround it., 
Susanna during this month became well known 
in the cottages of the valley, and her warm 
heart found rich material fbr sympathy and help. 

Harald thought this too good an opportunity 
to be lost for infusing into Susanna a horror of 
himself and his character, and shewed himself 
oold and immovable to her description of the 
wants which shs had witnessed, and had a proud 
ability to say * no' to all her proposals for their 
assistance. He spoke much of severity and of 
wholesome lectures, and so on ; and Susanna 
was not slow in calling him the most cruel of 
men, another tyrant * Christiern,' a regular mis- 
anthrope : * wolves and bears had more heart 
than he had. Never again would she ask hioi 
for anything ; one might just as well talk to a 
stock or a stone !' And Susanna set ofi^ to 
weep 4)itter tears. Bt^ when she afterwards 
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table ; this maslin for his curtains, these pock- 
* et-handkerchiefs fur his nose, and So on. 

Susanna could not avoid saying, on purpose 
to try him, when they came to a handsome piece 
for a dress — 

" How pretty that is ! Certainly that would 
become your sister very nicely !" 

♦•Whati my sister !" returned Harald. "No I 

it is best that she clothe herself. This is ex- 

, actly the thing that I want for my sofa. One 

is always nearest to oneself! One must care a 

little for oneself " 

"Then care you for yourself! I have no 
time !" said Susanna, quite excited, as she 
turned her back upon him and bis wares, and 
went. 

SPRING FEELINGS. 

Heaven bM Btrewn thoaffhta o*er the nveet vernal dale, 
These on the henrti of the flowera be^owli^, 
Therefore, when open the chalices glowing. 
Whispers each petal a necret Ule. VKLHAvnir. 

May Strides on, and June approaches. From 
ibeir nests in the airy, leaf- garlanded grottoes, 
whieh mother nature has prepared for them in 
the lofty oaks and ashes, the starlings send their 
deep, lively whistlings, their love breathing trills. 
Song and fragrances Jill the woods of Norway. 
Rustic maidens wander with their herds and 
flocks up to the Safer dales, singing joyously : 

To draw to the Sater !« good and blessed. 

Come Baling* infqe ! 
Come cow, come calf, jcome greatest and least ; 

To the Queen year steps incline. 

The labour of the spring was closed ; the har- 
vests ripened beneath the cal'e of heaven. Ha- 
rald had now more leisure, and much of this he 
devoted to Susanna. He taught her to know 
the flowers of the dale, their names and proper- 
ties ; and was as much amused at her mangjing 
of the Ldtin words, as he was charmed at the 
quickness with which she comf^rehended and 
applied their economical and medicinal uses. 

The dale and its beauties became io her con- 
tinually more known and beloved. Sh^ went 
now again in the morning to the spring, where 
the ladies-matitle and the silver-weed grew so 
luxuriantly, and let the feathery creatures bathe 
and rejoice themselves. On Sunday afternoons, 
too, she sometimes took a ramble to a grove' of 
oaks and wild rose-bushes, at the foot of the 
mountain called Krystalberg, which, in the glow 
• of the evening sun, glittered with a wonderful 
radiance. She was sometimes followed thither 
by Harald, wfio related many a. strange legend 
of Huldran, who lived in the mountain ; of the 
dwarfs who shaped the sii-sided crystals, call- 
ed thence dwarf-jewels ; of the subterranean 
world and doings, as tbiese were fashioned in 
the rich imagination of ancient times, and as 
they still darkly lived on, in the silent belief of 
the northern people. Susanna's active mind 
seized on all this with the intensest interest. 
She ^isioned herself in the mountain*^ beautiful 
crystal halls ; seemed to hear the song of the 
Neck in the rushing of the river; and tree and 
blossom grew more beautiful in her eyes, as she 
iina<^ined elves and spirits speaking out of them. 

Out of the prosatc soil of her life and action 
sprung a flower of poetry, half reality, half le- 
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gend, which diffused a delightful radiance < 
her soul. 

Susanna was n»t the only one at Semb onr 
whom this spring operated beneficially. The 
pale Mrs. Astrid seemed to raise herself out of 
her gloomy trance, and to imbibe new vigour of 
life from the fresh vernal air. She went out 
sometimes when the sun shone warmly, and 
she was seen sitting long hours on a mossf 
stone in the wood, at the foot of the Krystal- 
berg. When Susanna observed that she seem- 
ed to love this spot, she carried thither silently 
out of the wood, turfs with the flowering Linnea 
and the fragrant single-flowered Pyrola, and 
planted them so that the south wind should, 
bear their delicious aroma to the spot where 
Mrs. Astrid sate ; and Susanna felt a sad pleas- 
ure in the thought that these balsamic «ir» 
wonld give to her mistress an evidence of a de- 
votion that did not venture otherwise to show 
itself Susanna would have been richly reward* 
ed, could she at this time have seen into her 
mistresses soul, and also have read a letter 
which she wrote, and from which we present a 
a fragment. 

TO BISHOP 8——. 

Love does not grow wfeary. Thus was I con- 
strained to «ay to myself to-day as your letter 
reached me, and penetrated me with the feeling 
of your goodness, of 'your heavenly patience f 
And you do not grow weary of those who al- 
most grow weary of themselves ! And aiways' 
the same spring in your hopes-^the same ftaount- 
ain-fast, but beautiful faith. Ah ! that I better 
deserved your friendship ! But to d9y I have a- 
glad word to say to you, and I will not withhol# 
it frqm you. 

Tou wish to know how it is with me 1 Bet- 
ter ! For some time I have breathed more 
lightly. Quiet days have passed over me; 
mild stars have glanced down upon my head ; 
tHe waterfall has sungy|ts cradle-song to me by-> 
night, till it has lulled me to sleep, and it has 
becokne calmer and better with me. Thc'spring' 
exerts its beneficent influence upon me. All 
rises round me so great, so rich in its life au(^ 
beauty, I forget myself sometimes in admira- 
tion, it is more than thirty years since I lived 
in the country. 

At times, feelings arise in me iike venial 
gales. I have then exp<grienced a certain con- 
solation in the thought, that throughout my( 
long conflict I have yet striven to d<^ right, to 
endure to the utmost; that in a world where P 
^ave shed so many tears, I have also forborne 
to shed many. Sometimes, out of the vernally^ 
blue heaven, something falls on me like a ten- 
der glance, an anticipation. But, perhaps^ 
these brightenings are merely spring flowersi. 
which perish with the spring. 

I go sometimes out. I enjoy sitting in the 
beautifid grove of oaks down m the dale, and 
there, mild and beneficial feelings pass over me. 
The breeze bears to me odours ineflably tlelt* 
cious. These odours remind me of the world 
of beneficent, healing, invigorating powers* 
which shoot forth around me, and manifest 
themselves so silently, so unpretendingly, merely 
through their fragrance and therr still beauty. 
I sat there this evening, at the foot of the 
mountaia. The sun was hastening towards kia 
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Mtting, bat gfleamed wannly into the grove. 
Near me grazed some sheep with their tender 
lambs. They gazed at me with a wondering 
but unalarmed air; a little bell tinkled clear 
and sofliy, as they wandered to and fro on the 
green sward ; it was so calm and still that I 
heard the small insects which hummed in the 
grass at my feet, and there passed over me I 
know not what feeling of satisfaction and plea- 
sure. I enjoyed existence ia this hour like the 
lambs, like the insects — I can then still enjoy ! 
Itfild, affluent Nature! on thy heart mi^t yet 

mine but there stands the pale, bloody boy, 

— ^Ihere stands the murderer, everlastingly 
between me and peace of mind! If I could 
sometimes hear your vbice, if I could see fre- 
.quipntly your clear, solace-inspiring glance, I 
might perhaps yet teach myself to-^ook up ! 
But I ask you not to come. Ah ! I de«fire no 
0ne to approach me. But be no longer s(f 
uneasy concerning me, my friend. I km hetter. 
I have about me good people, who make my 
outward life safe and agreeable. Let your 
aflectionate thoughts, as hitherto, rest upon 
me ; perhaps' they will some time force light 
into my heart j 

MAN AND WIFE. ^ 

A FRI8H STRIFlt. 

And I will show what a fellow I am ! . 
Hy manter— I am incensed ! . 

BirUL SlFADDA. 

Wb have said that Harald, just as little 
«8 Griselda^s blessed husband, appeared to like 
a life which flowed like oil. Perhaps \i seemed 
to him that his intercourse with Susanna was 
now assuming this character, and therefore 
was it perhaps that, as he could no longer 
excite her abhorrence as a misanthropist, one 
f ne day he undertook to irritate her as a wo- 
nan-tyrant. 

" I am expecting my sister here one of these 
lays.'* said he one evening in a disrespectful 
U)ne to Susanna ; " I have occasion for her, to 
•ew a little for me, and to put my things in 
urder. Alette is a good, cl&ver girl, and I think 
9f keeping her with me till I marry, and can be 
waited cm by my wife." 

" Waited on by your wife !" exclaimed Su- 
iianna— K>ne may easily conceive in what a tone. 

*' Yes, certainly The woman is made to be 
f abject to the man; and I do not mean to 
U;ach my wife otherwise. I mean to be master 
k my hiiuse, I.*' 

*" The Norwegian men must be despots, ty- 
rants, actual Heathens and Turks !*^ said Su- 
sanna. 

"Every morning,'' said Harald, "precisely 
at six o'clock, my wife shall get up and prepare 
my coffee." 

•*But if she will not!" 

•'Will not T I wai teach her to will, I. And 
If she will not by tair means, then she shall by 
foul. I tolerate no disobedience, not I; and 
this I mean to teach in the most serious man. 
nir ; and if she does not wish to experiencie 
this, why then I advise her to rise at six o'clock, 
Uiil my coffee, and bring it me up to bed." 

"Nay, never did I hear anything like this! 
You are the sole — God have mercy on the 
'Mives of this abominable country !" ' 



"And a good dinner,*' eontinued Harald, 
" shall she set before me every day at noon, or 
— I shall not be in the best temper ! And she 
must not come with her *Fattig Leiligbed'* 
more than once a fortnight ; and then I demand 
that it shall be made right savoury." 

" If you-will have good eating, then you must 
make good provision for the housekeeping," 
said Susanna. 

" That I shall not trouble myself about ; that 
my wife must care for. She shall provide stores 
for housekeeping how she can." * 

"I hope, then," said Susanna, "you will^ 
never- have a wife, except she be a regular 
Xantippe." 

' '' For that we know a remedy ; and therefore,, 
to begin with, every evening she shall pull off 
my boots. All that is necessary is, for a maa 
to begin in time to maintain his authority ; for the . 
women are by nature excessively fond of rul- 
ing." 

*" And that because the men are tyrants," said 
Susanna. 

* And besfdes," continaed Harald, "sohovrK 
Wy petty-minded.*' 

" Because,'* retorted Susanna, " the men 
have engrossed to themselves all matters of im- 
portance." 

" And are so fall of caprice,*' said Harald. 

" Because the men," said Susanna, are so 
brimful of conceit." 

" And so fickle," added Harald. 

" Because the men," retorted Susanna, v are 
Rot deserving of constancy." 

" And 80 obstinate and riolent," continued 
Harald. 

" When the men," said Susanna, ** are ab- 
surd." 

" But I," proceeded Harald very sharply. " do 
not like an obstinate, passionate, imperious 
woman. It is in general the men themselves 
who spoil them ; they are too patient, too con- 
ceding, too obli^ng. But in my house it shiH 
be different. I do not intend to spoil my wife. 
On the contrary, she shall learn to shew her- 
self patient, devoted, and attentive to me ; an4 
for4his purpose I intend to send for my dear 
sister. She most not eitpect that I shaU move 
from the spot for her sake ; she must not-—" 

At this moment a carriage was heard to drire- 
into the court, and stop before the door. Har- 
ald looked through the window, made an excla- 
mation of surprise and joy, and darted like aif 
arrow out of the room. Susanna in her turn 
looked with tfnxiety through the window, and 
saw Harald lift a lady from the carriage, whom 
he then warmly.and long folded in bis arms, aod 
quitted only to take from her the boxes and 
packages which she would bring 6ut, and load- 
ed himself with them. 

" O indeed !" thought Susanna, " it is thus 
then that it stands with his tyranny ;" and sat- 
isfied that it was Hafald's sister whom she thus 
received, she went into the kitchen to make 
some preparations for supper. 

When she returned to the sitting-room, she 
found the brother and sister there. With 
beaming eyes Harald presented to Susanna- 



• 'Fatiig Lenighcd'—'iMw oj^ortumfy'— Is the name 
given In nierrtment ti» the cnokinft-up the remains of the 
week's provisions, which (enerally is broucht oat oa »» 
Saturday. ^ 
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•*Uj sister Alette !" And then he began to 
dance about with her, laughing and singing. 
Never had Susanna seen him so thoroughly glad 
at heart. 

At supper Harald had eyes only for his sister, 
whom he did nothing but wait upon with jest 
and merriment, now and then playing her, iu- 
deed, some joke, for which she scolded him ; 
and this only seemed to enliven him still more. 
Mrs. Astrid had this erening never quitted her 
Tooiu, and Harald could therefore all the more 
enjoy himself with Alette. After supper, he 
took his seat beside her on the sofa, and with 
her hand in his, he reminded her of their days 
of childhood, and how little they were then able 
to endure each other. 

** You were then ao intolerably prorokingr 
aaid Alette. 

' ** And you so unbearably genteel and high," 
aaid Harald. ** Do you remember how we usM 
to wrangle at breakfast ! That is, how I did, 
for you never made much answer, but carried 
yourself so excessively knowingly and loftily, 
boeaose you were then a little taller than I.'* 

** And I remember too how you sometimes 
quitted the field, left the breakfast, and com- 
' plained toour mother you could not support my 
genteel airs." 

*' Yea, if that bad but in the end availed me 
anything. But I was compelled to hear, 
'Alette is much more sensible than jfou. 
Alette is much more steady than you.* That 
had a bitter taste with it ; but as some amends, 
I ate up your confectionary." 

** Yes, you rogue you, that you did, and then 
persuaded me into the bargain that a rat had 
done it." 

** Ay, T was a graceless lad, good for nothing, 
conceited, intolerable!" 

** And I a tiresome girl, a little old woman, 
peevish and sanct fied. For every trick you 
piayt'd me I gave you a moral lecture." 

*' Nay, not one, my sister, but seven, and 
more than that. That was too strong for any- 
thing !** exclaimed Harald, laughing, and leiss- 
ing A letters hand. , 

** Bui,** continued he, *' they were necessary 
and well merited. But I, unworthy one, was 
rather glad when I escaped from them, and 
went to the University." 

•* Nor was I either at all aarry to have my 
pincushion and things left in peace. Qut when 
you came home three years later, then the leaf 
had turned itself over ; then it was otherwise. 
Then became I truly proud of my brother." 

" .^nd I of my sister. Do you know. Alette, 
I think you must aotuaVly break off with Lexow. 
I really cannot do withiiut you Remain with 
mt^ instead of g«iing with him up into tlie sbiv- 
ermg, cold North, which you really never can 
like." 

*' You muat ask Lexow about that, my broth- 
er." 

Thus coiiMnned the conversation long, and 
hecaiix) by degrees more serious and still. The 
brother and sister seemed to talk of their fu- 
ture, and that is always a solemn matter, but 
ever ami anon hursi ftirth a hearty laughter from 
the miiist of their consultations. It went on to 
midnight, but neither of them appeared to mark 
this 

Susanna, during the conversation of the rel- 



atives, had retired to the next mom» ao aa t# 
leave them the more freedom. Her b(»som wa9 
oppressed by unwonted and melancholy feel* 
ings. With her brow leaned against the cool 
window panes, she gazed out into the lovely 
summer evening, while she listened to the soft 
and familiar voices within. The twilight cast 
Its soft dusky veil over the dale ; and tree and 
field, hill and plain, heaven and earth, seemed 
to mingle in confidential silence. In the gras9 
slumbered the flowers, leaning on each other ; 
and from amongst the leaves, which gently 
waved themselves side by side, Susanna seem- 
ed to hear whispered the words, * Brother ! Sis* 
ter V With an inefiable yearning opened shot 
her arms as if she would embrace soma one— ^ 
but when they returned a^ain empty to her bo- 
som, tears of anguish rolled over her cheeka^ 
vhile her lips whispered, * Little Hulda !' 

Little Hulda, all honour io Uiy afieotioaa, to 
thy radiant locks ; but I do not believe that Sa« 
sanna'a tears now flowed., alone for thea^ 

ALETTE. . 

I Me iMne ejrei In beaatf fling 
Back the tall taper't spleadov; 
Yet can Htill, and clear, and tender. 
Dwell on «a anferf wiaf'^YKi'BAvnr. 

Whbn Susanna the next morning went in to 
Alette, to inquire how she had slept, and so on, 
she found Harald already with his sister, and 
around her were outspread the linen, the neck- 
erchiefs, the pocket-handk6rchiefs, the table- 
cloths, etc., which h^ told Susanna he had par- 
chased for himself, but which, in reality, were 
presents for his sister, on the occasion of her 
approaching inarriage« Scarcely had Susanna 
entered the room, when, to her great amaze- 
ment, the brother and sister both united in beg- 
ging her to accept the very handsome dress 
which she had once proposed that Harald should 
buy for his sister. She blushed and hesitated, 
but cculd not resist the cordiality of Harald, 
and received the gift with thanks, though glad 
was she not. .T***»rs were ready to start into 
her eyes, and she felt herself poor in more than 
one respect. When Harald immediately -ler 
this went out. Alette broke. forth into a h^^arty 
panegyric, upon him. and concluded with these 
words : " Yes, one may probably three times a 
day get angry with him before we can rightly 
get to know him ; but this is certain, that if he 
wishes It, you cannot get clear of him without 
first loving him;" Susanna sat silent ; listened 
to Alette*s words; and her heart beat at once 
with painful and aflfectionate feelings. The call 
to breakfast broke ofTthe conversation. 

Alette was something more than twenty 
years of age, and had the beautiful gr6wth, the( 
pure complexion, the fine features, with whictt 
mother Nature seems especially to have en- 
dowed her daughters of Norwlay. Something 
fine and transparent lay in her appearance ; and 
her body seemed merely to be a light garment 
for the soul, so full of liffe. Her manner of ac- 
tion and of speaking had something fascinating 
in them, and betrayed happy endowments of 
nature and much accomplishment. Betrothed 
to a wealthy merchant of Nordland, she was to 
he married in the autumn ; but in the meanwhile 
came to spend some time with her brother, and 
with some other near relatives in Hailindgai 
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Susanna felt herself hut little at ease with 
Alette, 4)eside whose line, half- ethereal being, 
she perceived in herself, for the first time, an 
unpleasant consciousness of being — lumpish, 

From the moment of Alette's arrival in Semb, 
there commenced a change there. Her charm- 
ing disposition and great talents, made her 
quickly the centre round which all assembled. 
Even Mrs. Astrid felt her influence, and remain- 
ed in the evenings with the rest, and took part 
in the conversation, which Alette knew how to 
make interesting. Bui Mrs. Astrid herself con- 
^buted not the less thereto, when she for hours 
fQgether, as it were, foi^t herself in the sub- 
jects of the conversation, and then uttered 
words which gave evidence of a deeply feeling 
and thinking spirit. Susanna regarded her with 
joy and admiration. Yet often a painful thought 
seemed to snatch her away from the genial im- 
pression, some dark memory appeared spectre- 
like to step between her and gladness; the 
'words then died on her pallid lips, the hand 
was laid on the heart, and she heard and saw 
BO more of what was going on around her, till 
Ibe interest of the conversation was again able 
to take hold of her. 

There w»s frequently rea^ng aloud. Alette 
had a real talent for this, and it was a genuine 
enjoyment to hear from her lips poems of Vel- 
haven and Vergeland ; which two young men, 
although personal enemies, in this respect have 
extended to each other a brotherly hand, be- 
cause they sincerely love their native land, and 
have exhibited much that is beautiful and enno- 
bling in its literature. 

In the mean time, Susanna became continu- 
ally less at ease in her mind ; Harald no longer 
as before sought her company, and seemed al- 
most, to have forgotten her in Alette. In the 
conversations, at which she was now oAen 
present, there was much which touched her 
feelings, and awoke in her questions and imagi- 
nations; but when she attempted to express 
any of these, when she would take part and 
would show that she could think and speak, 
then fell the words so ill, and her thoughts came 
Ibrth so obscurely, that she herself was com- 
pelled to blush for them ; especially when on 
this. Alette would turn her eyes upon her with 
some astonishment, and Harald cast down his; 
and she.vowed to herself never again to open 
her mouth on subjects which she did not un- 
derstand. 

I But all this sunk deep into her bosom ; and 
in her self-humiliation she lamented bitterly the 
want of a more careful education, and sighed 
from the depths of her heart ; *' Ah ! that I did 
but know a little mere ! That I did but possess 
some beautiful talent !'' 

AN EVENING IN THE SITTInIS-ROOM. 

And is it once morning, then is it noon day. 
For the light mast eternally conquer- 

Poss. 

It was a lovely summer evening. Through 
'tlie open windows of the sitting-room streamed 
jn he delicious summer air with the fragrance 
of the hay, which now lay in swath in ihe dale. 
At one table, Susanna prepared the steaming 
tea, which the Norwegians like almost as much 
as the English ; at another sat Mrs. Astrid with 
Harald and Alette, occupied with the newly- 



published, beautiful work, *' Snorre Sturleson's 
Sagas of the Norwegian Kings, translated from 
the Icelandic of J. Aal." The fourth number 
of this work lay before Harald open at the sec- 
tion "The Discovery^ of Vineland." He had 
just read aloud Mr. Aal's interesting introduc- 
tion to the Sagas of Erik Rode and Karlefne, 
and now proceeded to read these two Sagas 
themselves, which contained the narrative of 
the first discovery of America,«and of which we 
here give a brief compendium. 

** At the end of the tenth century, at the period 
when the Northmen sought with warlike Viking 
hosts the south, and the Christianity with the 
.Gospel of Peace made its way towards the North, 
there lived in Iceland a man of consequence, 
named Herjulf His son was called Bjarne, 
and was a courageous young man. His mind 
was early turned towards travel and adventures. 
He soon had the command of his own ship, and 
sailed in it for foreign lands. As he one sum- 
mer returned to the island of his ancestors, his 
father had shortly before sailed for Greenland, 
and had settled himself there. Then also steer- 
ed Bjarne out to sea, saying, ' He would, after 
th& old custom, takQ up his winter's board with 
his father, and would sail for Greenland.' 

"After thr6e days' sail, a fierce north wind 
arose, followed by so thick a fog that Bjarne 
and his people could no longer tell where they 
were. • This continued many days. After that 
they began to see the sun again, and could dis- 
cern the quarters of the heaven. They saw 
before them land, which was overgrown with 
wood, and had gentle eminences. Bjarne would 
not land there, because it could not be Green- 
land, where he knew that they should find great 
icebergs. They sailed on with a south-west 
wind for three days, and got sight of another 
land, which was mountainous and had lofty ice- 
bergs. But Bjarne perceived that neither was 
this Greenland, and sealed farther, till he at 
length discovered the land which he sought, and 
his father's court. 

** On a visit to Erik Jarl in Norway, Bjarne 
related his voyage, and spoke of the strange 
country which he had seen. But people thought 
that he had l^ad littje curiosity not to have been 
able to say more about this country, and some 
blamed him much on this account. Erik Rodes' 
son I^ief, the descendant of a distinguished line, 
was filled with zeal at Bjarne's relation, to pur- 
sue the discovery, and puVchased of him a ship, 
which he manned with five-and-thirty men, and 
so set out to sea, to discover this new bnd. 
They came first to a country full of snow and 
mountains, which seemed to them to be desti- 
tute of all magnificence. They then came in 
sight of one whose shore was of \Yhite sand, and 
its surface overgrown with woods.* They sail- 
ed out farther westward, and arrived at a splen- 
did country, where they found grapes and In- 
dian corn and the noble tree 'Masur 'f 

*' This country^ they called ' Vineland,' and 
built a house, and remained there through the 
winter, which was so mild that the grass was 
but little withered. Moreover, the day and night 
were of more equal length than in Iceland or 
Greenland. And Lief was a tall and strung 



* Probably Newfoundland. 
t UppetOasiwU. 



t Probably spotted 
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man, of a manly aspect, and at the same thne 
wise and prudent in all matters. Afler this ex- 
pedition, he grew both in consideration jTnd 
wealth, and was universally called ' The Happy.* 

" Amongst the voyages to this new country 
which followed on that of Lief, Karlefne's is the 
most remarkably. But the new colonists were 
attacked with heavy sickness ; and the peculiar 
home-sickness of the inhabitants of the North 
might perhaps, in part, drive them back from 
the grapes of Vineland to their own snowy 
home : certain it is, that they retained no per- 
manent settlement in the new country. They 
were also continually assaulted by the natives, 
whom their weapons we»c not powerful enough 
to restrain. 

"In the mean time, several Icelandic annalists 
have recorded that, in every age, from the time 
of Lief to that of Columbus, America was visited 
by the Northmen. Testimonies and memories 
of these voyages we have now only in these re-, 
lations, and in the remarkable stone called 
• Dighton written Rock,' on the bank of Taun- 
ton river in Massachusetts, and whose niins 
and hieroglyphics at length, in 1830, copied by 
learned Americans, corroborate the truth of 
these relations." 

Harald now commented on these iigurc;s with 
^eat zeal, remarking that, in Norway, similar 
ones were yet found engraven on the^ face of 
rocks, on tombstones, etc. ** Do you see. Alet- 
te," continued he, eagerly, "this represents a 
woman and a little child ; probably Karlefne's 
wife, who bore a son during this visit to Vine- 
land. And this must be a bull ; and in Kar- 
lefne's Saga a bull is mentioned, which terrified 
the natives by his bellowings ; and these figures 
to the right represent the natives. This must 
be a shield, and these Runiti letter^." 

" It requires a right good strength of imagina- 
tion for all this, my brother," here interrupted 
Alette, smilingly, who was not altogether so 
patriotic as Harald ; " but granted that all this 
was evidence of the first discovery of Atnerica 
by our ancestors, what theni What good, 
what advantage has the world derived thence ? 
Is it not rather sorrowful to see that such im- 
portant discoveries should have been lost, that 
they could be obliterated as if they had never 
been, and must be made anewl Had not Co< 
lumbus, some centuries latef, braved both the 
narrow-mindedness of men and the yet un- 
measured tracks of the ocean, it is probable that 
to-day we should know nothing of America, 
and of these stones, the traces of our forefathers 
on this foreign soil.'* 

" But, my dear Alette," exclaimed Harald, in 
astonishment, " is it not then clear as the sun, 
ttiat without the Vineland voyages of the North- 
men, Columbus could certainly never have fal- 
len upon the idea of seeking a land beyond the 
great ocean t In the time of Columbus, the 
Northmen sailed in their Snackor* about aU the 
coasts of Europe ; they made voyages to Spain, 
and rumours of the Vineland voyages went with 
them. Besides — and this is worthy of notice — 
Columbus himself visited Iceland a few years 
prior to his great voyage of discovery ; and, as 
Robertson says, rather to extend his knowl- 
edge of sea affairs than %6 augment his prop- 
erty.'? 



* Snails or Cocklea, aa they called their light oraft. 



" Bat,*' said Alette, " Washington Irving, w 
hfs Columbus, which I have recently perused, 
speaks indeed of his voyage to Iceland, but de 
nies that he derived thence any clue to his great 
discovery." 

" But that is incredible, impossible, after what 
we here see and hear ? Listen now to what Aal 
says of the time when Columbus made his so- 
journ in Iceland : * In Iceland flourished then 
the written Sagas, and the various Sagas pass- 
ed fr5m hand to hand in various copies, serving 
then, as now, but in a higher degree, to shortea 
the winter evenings. Our old manuscript Sa- 
gas thus certainly kindled a light in his dim coa- 
ceptions ; and this must have so much the more 
brought him upon the track, as it was nearer to 
the events themselves, and could in part be or- 
ally communicated by those who were the di- 
rect lineal descendants of the discoverers.* 

" Is not this most natural and essential 1 Cam 
you doubt any longer, Alette 1 I pray you con- 
vert and improve yourself. Convert ^yoiirself 
from Irving to Aal.** 

" I am disposed to take Harald's side ;'* said 
now Mrs. Aistrid, with a lively voice and look. 
" Great, and for mankind, important discoveries 
have never occurred without preparatory cir- 
cumstances, often silently operating through 
whole centuries, till in a happy moment the 
spirit of genius and of good fortune has blown 
up the fire which glowed beneath the ashes, into 
a cliear, and for the world, magnificent flame. 
Wherever we see a flower we can look down 
to a stem, to the roots hidden in the earth, and 
finally look to a seed, which in its dark form con* 
tained the yet undeveloped but living plant. And 
may not every thing in the world be regulated 
by the same law of development! In the tem- 
pestuous voyages of the Northmen through the 
misty seas, I could see the weather-driven seed, 
which under the guidance of Providence, from 
,the soil of Vineland, stretched its roots through 
centuries, till a mighty genius was guided by 
them to complete the work, and to the Old 
World to discover the New." 

Harald was delighted with this idea, which 
blew fresh wind into his sails ; and thereby en- 
livened, he gave vent to the admiration of the 
ancient times of the North, which lived in his 
bosom. " It belonged," said he, " to those men 
of few words but of powerful deeds ; those men 
to whom danger was a sport, the storm music, 
and the swell of the waves a dance : to this 
race ot youths it belonged to discover new 
worlds without imagining that to be an exploit. 
Great achievements were their every-day occu- 
pation.** 

Alette shook her beautiful head at this enthu- 
siasm for antiquity. She would not deny these 
times had a certain greatness, but she could not 
pronounce them truly great. She spoke of the 
revenge, the violence, the base cruelties which 
the past ages of the North openly paid homage 
to. 

" But," continned Harald, " the contempt of 
pain and death, this noble contempt, so univer- 
sal amongst the men of that time, deprived cru- 
elty of its sting. Our degenerate race ha» 
scarcely a conception of the strength which 
made the men of past times find a pleasure even 
in pains, since they spurred their courageous 
souls to the highest pitch of heroism ; since in 
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SQch moments they felt themselves able to be 
more than men. Therefore sung heroes amid 
the very pains of death. Thus died the Swed- 
ish Hjalmar, in the arms of his friend Odd, the 
S^orwegian, while he greeted the eagles which 
«ame to drink his blood. Thus died Ragnar 
Lodbrok-, in the den of serpents ; and while the 
«nakes hissing, gnawed their way into his heart, 
lie sung his victories, and concluded with the 
"Words — 

Gone are the houii of eziatenoe ! 
Smiling shall I die. 

How noble and admirable is this strength, amid 
4orment8 and death ! Could we but thus^die !" 
*' But the rudest savages of America,'* said 
Alette, *' know and practise this species of he- 
Toism ; before me floats another ideal, both of 
Jife and death. The strong spirit of past ages 
i¥hich you, my brother, so highly prized, could 
not support old age, the weary days, the silent 
usufToring, the great portion of the lot of man. I 
will prize the spirit which elevates every condi- 
tion of humanity ; which animated the dying 
hero to praise, not himself, but God, and die ; 
and which to the lonely one, who wanders 
through the nignt of life towards his unnoticed 
^ave, imparts a strength, a peace, and enables 
.him in his darkness to triumph over all the pow- 
ers of darkness. Ah ! I who deeply feel myself 
to be one of the weak ones in the earth, who 

f assess Jio single drop of Northern heroic blood ; 
rejoice that we can live and die in a manner 
which is noble, which is beautiful, which re- 
quires not the Berserker-mood, and of which the 
strongest spirit need not be ashamed. Do you 
jemember, my brother, * The old poet,' of Rein 1 
This poem perfectly expresses the tone of mind 
which I would wish to possess in my last hour.'' 

Harald recollected but faintly * The.old poet,' 
and both he and Mrs. Astrid begged Alette to 
jnake them better acquainted with him. Alette 
could not remember the whole poem, but gave 
an account of the most ess,eQtial of its contents 
in these words — 

** It is spring. The aged poet wanders through 
wood and mead, in the country where he once 
aung, where he had once been happy, amongst 
those whom he had made glad. His^voice is now 
broken ; his strength, his fire, are over. Like a 
.shadow of that which once he was, he goes 
about in the young world still fresh with life. 
The birds of spring gather around him, welcome 
iiim with joy, and implore him to take his harp 
and sing to it of the new-born year, of the smi- 
ling spring. He answers — 



O ye dear little singer quire, 

No more can I strilie the harp with fire ; 

Ko more in youth is reneweu my spring ; 



No more the old poet can gaily sing ; 

And yet I am so blest — 

lu my heart i« heavenly rest.* 

** He wanders farther through wood and mead- 
ow. The brook murmuring between green 
banks, whispers to him its joy over its loosed 
bands, and greets the singer -as the messenger 
of spring and freedom. 



* I have not wished to attempt a translation of these ver' 
«es, conviuced that for the Swedish reader it is not neces- 
^aary ; and why onnecessarily brush off the golden dust from 
the butterfly's wings.— Fz-erfriAa Bremer. 

As, however, the English reader may* find it rather more 
•eoessary to give a translation of the Norwegian verses, I 
.^ve made it, and that as much in th^aimpiicity of tha oii- 
«uialaalcott]d.-M. H. 



Thy harp, my fleet stream fondly hafledi-* 
It leaps, it exults, it bewaileth ; 
Let it sound then — O make no delay !— 
Like me the days hasten away. 

" The aged singer Replies : 

O spring ! which dost leap in thy sheen, 
No mom am I what I have been. 
The name of the past 1 hear ^ne— 
A feeble echo of days that are flown. 
And yet I am so blest ; 
hi my heart is heavenly rest 

" He wanders farther. The Dryads surround 
him in their dance ; the Flowers present hta 
garlands, and beg him to sing their festival ; th« 
Zephyrs, which were wont to play amid hit 
harp-strings, seek in the bushes, and ask whetb^- 
er he has forgotten them there ; caress the old 
man, and seek again, but in vain. They art 
about to fly, but he entreats : 

O dear ones, depart not I pray ! 

flowers, spread with beaaty my way! 

My harp is broken, bat no sigh 

Spring's spirits gay shall cause to fly. 

AjkI 1 am still so blest ; 

In my heart is heavenly rest. 

''He wanders farther, and seeks out eveij 
beloved nook. The youth of the country assem- 
ble, and surround the aged singer — * the friend 
of youth and gladness. ' They entreat him with 
his music to beautify their festival : 

For spring is dead, with all its pleasure, 
^sglad 



Without the harp and song's gla 

" The old man refriies : 

Quenched, ye yoath, is my fire so wild ; 
My evening twilight is cool, but mild ; 
And the Uissful hours of my youth are hrougkl^ 
By your lively songs, into my thought. 
• Bewail me not ; I am still so blest — 
In my heart lieth heaven's own rest 

** And now he exhorts the songsters of th« 
wood, flowers, youth, every thing that is lovely 
in nature and in life, tp rejoice in its existence, 
and to praise the Creator. The beauty and joy 
of all creatures ate the garland in his silver hair; 
and grateful and happy, admiring and singing 
praises, he sinks softly into the maternal bosom 
of Nature." 

Alette was silent ; a tender emotion trembled 
in her voice ^s she uttered the last words, and 
beamed in her charming countenance. Tha 
tears of Mrs. Astrid flowed ; her hands wer« 
convulsively clasped together, whilst she ex- 
claimed, " thus to feel before one dies ! and 
thus to be permitted to die 1" She drew Alette 
to her with a kind of vehemence, kissed her, and 
then wept silently, leaning on her shoulder. 
Harald too was afiected ; but he appeared to 
restrain his feelings, and gazed with earnest and 
tearful eyes on the group before him. 

Silently and unobserved stole Susanna out ot 
the room. She felt a sting in her heart ; a sir- 
pent raged in her bosom. Driven by a name- 
less agonized disi^uiet, she hastened forth into 
the free air, and ascended, almost without be- 
ing aware of it herself, the steep footpath up tho 
mountain, where many a time, in calmer mo- 
ments, she had admired the beautiful prospect. 

Great and beautiful scenes had, during tho 
foregoing conversation, arisen before her view ; 
she felt herself so little, so poor beside them. 
Ah ! she could not once speak of the great and 
beautiful, for her tongue was bound. She felt 
so warmly, and yet could warm no one ! Tho 
happy Alette won without trouble, perhaps evea 
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which Susanna wonid have purchased with her 
life. The Barbra-spirit bciiled up in her, and 
with a reproachful glance to heaven she ex- 
claimed, " Shall 1 then for my whole life remain 
nothing hut a poor despised maid-servant 1 !" 

The heaven hniked down on the young maid- 
en mildly but smilingly ; sofl rain-drops sprink- 
led her fo|<ehead ; and all nature around her 
stood silent, and, as it were, in sorrow. This 
Borrowing calm operated on Susanna like the 
tenderly aepusing glance of a good mother. She 
looked down into her heart, and saw there envy 
and pride, $nd she shuddered at herself. She 
gazed down into the stream which waved be- 
neath her feet, and she thought with longing, 
** O that one could but plunge down, deep, deep 
into these waves, and then arise purified — im- 
proved !** 

But already this wish bad operated like a pu- 
rifying baptism on Susanna's soul ; and she felt 
fresh and light thoughts ascend within her. " A 
poor maid-servant !" repeated now Sanna ; '* and 
why should that be so contemptible a lot 1 The 
Highest himself has served on earth ; served 
for all, for the very least ; yea, even for me. 
O! — ** and it became continually lighter and 
warmer in her mind. — ** I will be a true maid- 
servant, and place my honour in it, and desire 
to be nothing else ! Charm I cannot ; beauty 
and genius, and beautiful talents, I have not ; 
but — I can love and I can serve, and that will I 
do with my whole heart, and with all my 
strength, and in all humility ; and if men de- 
spise me, yet God will not forsake the poor and 
faithful maid-servant !" 

When Susanna again cast her tearful eyes on 
the ground, they fell on a little piece of moss, 
one of those very least children of nature, which 
in silence and unheeded pass through the met- 
amorphoses of their quiet life. The little plant 
stood in fresh green, on its head hung the clear 
rain-drops, and the sun which now shone 
through the clouds, glittered in them. 

Susanna contemplated the little moss, and it 
^emed to say to herj * See thou ! though I am 
80 insignificant, yet 1 enjoy the dew of heaven 
and the beams of the sun, as fully as the roses 
and the lilachs of the garden !' Susanna under- 
stood the speech of the little plant, and grateful 
and calmed, she repeated many times to her- 
self, with a species of silent gladness—* a hum- 
ble, a faithful maid-servant V 

When Susanna came home, she found Mrs. 
Astrid not well. She had been much excited, 
and on such occasions an attack of the spasms 
was always to be apprehended. Susanna beg- 
ged earnestly, and received the permission to 
watch by her to-night ; at least, till Mrs. Astrid 
liiBpt. Mrs. Astrid had indeed another maid 
with her, but she was old and very deaf, and 
Susanna had' no confidence in her. 

Mrs. Astrid retired to rest. Susanna seated 
herself on a stool by the window, silently occu- 
pied with her thoughts, and with knitting a 
stocking. The window had stood open during 
the day, and a host of fiies had entered the room. 
Mrs. Astrid was much disturbed by them, and 
complained that they prevented her sleeping. 
Quietly Susanna laid bare her white shoulders, 
neck, and arms, and when the flies in swarms 
darted down upon her, and her mistress now 
left at peace slept cajmly, Susanna sate still, let 



the flies enjoy themselves, and enjoyed herMtf 
thereby more than one can believe. 

RETREATING AND ADVANCING. 

Tni« deliousf, that moat beautiful haart-leaf of hamanlly^ 
exhibits itaelf most significantly in little things. Thtiar 
which we in general call so, are not hy any means so little. 
— >J. C. Loos. 

It is with our faults as with horseradish ; it 
is terribly difi^cult to extirpate it from the earth 
in which it has once taken root ; and nothing 
is more discouraging to the cultivator who wiU 
annihilate this weed from his ground, than t» 
see it, so lately plucked up, shooting forth again 
freshly to the light fVom roots which remained 
buried in the earth. One can get quite out of 
patience with the weedy soil, and one is, when 
this soil is one*s own dear self, possessed by the 
moift cordial desire to set off far, far from one'a 
self. But how ! ! ! 

Susanna was often conscious of this Reeling* 
as she daily laboured to repress the excitements 
which arose up within her at this time. Still 
the thoughts and resolutions which awoke with- 
in her on the evening just described, had taken 
hold upon her too strongly for them to be again 
effaced, and with the motto—* a humble and reg- 
ular servant-girl,' she struggled boldly through 
the dangers and the events of the day. Her 
demeanour was calmer ; she quietly withdrew 
herself from taking part in conversation which 
went beyond her education ; in a friendly spirit* 
she endeavoured to renounoe the attentions and 
interest of others, and busied herself only in 
attending to the comforts and pleasures of all,, 
as well as in accomplishing, and when possible^ 
anticipating every wish. And such an activity 
has, more than people imagine, an influence 
upon the well-being of every-day life. The af- 
fectionate will lends even to dead things soul 
and life. But heavy to the ministering spirits 
is this life of labour and care for others, where 
no sunbeam of love, no cordial acknowledgmeatr 
falls upon their laborious day. 

In the beginning of August, Harald set off, tc 
return in about fourteen days with Alf Lexow^ 
the betrothed of Alette. During his absf»nce. 
Alette was to pay a visit to her uncle In Hal- 
lingdal ; but, according to Mrs. Astrid*s wish, 
she yet spent another week at Semb. During 
these days, Alette and Susanna became better 
friends, for Alette was touched involuntarily by 
Susanna's unwearied and unpretending atten- 
tions, and besides this, she found in her such a 
frank mind and such cordial sympathy, that she 
could not deny herself the pleasure of commu- 
nicating much of that which lived in the heart 
of the happy bride. Happy, — indeed Alette was^ 
for long and warmly had she loved Alf Lexow, 
and should shortly be united to him for ever; 
and yet often stole a melancholy expression over 
her charming face, when the conversation turn- 
ed to^ this marriage and to her removal into 
Nordfand. Susanna asked her several times of 
the cause of this, and as often Alette jestingly 
evaded the question ; but one evening when 
they had chatted together more friendly than 
common, Alette said — 

*'It is a strange feeling to get everything^ 
ready for one's own marriage in the belief that 
one shall not long survive it ! This removal to* 
Nordland will be my death, that I know eer- 
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talnly. No, do not look so terrified ! It is in 
no case so dangerous. And thoughts of an early 
death I have long borne in my mind, and there- 
fore I am accustomed to them." 

"Ah!" said Susanna, "those who love and 
are loved, the happy, should never die! But 
why this strange forchodingT" 

" I do not know myself!" replied Alette, " but 
it has accompanied me from my earliest youth. 
My mother was bom under the beautiful heaven 
of Provence, and passed the greater part of her 
youth in that warm country. The love of my 
father made her love in our Norway a second 
country, and here she spent the remainder of 
her life ; she never, however, could rightly bear 
this cold climate, longed secretly for that warmer 
land, and died with the longing. To me has she 
bequeathed this feeling; an4 although I have 
never seen those orange groves, that warm blue 
heaven, of which she so gladly spoke, I drew in 
from childhood a love to them ; I have, besides, 
inherited my mother's suffering from cold; — 
my chest is not strong, ah! — the long, dark 
■winters of Nordland ; the residence on the sea- 
shore in a climate which is twice as cold* as that 
to which I have been accustomed, the sea mists 
and storms— ah ! I cannot long withstand them. 
iSut, Susanna, you must promise me not to say 
one word of what 1 have confided to you, either 
to Harald or to Lexow !" 

" But if they know it," said Susanna, " then 
you certainly need not go there. Certainly 
your bridegroom would for your sake seek out 
a milder country — " 

"And not feel at home there, and die of 
longing for his dear Nordland ! No, no, Susan- 
na ! I know his love for his native land, and 
know that this winterly nature which I dr^ad 
80 much, is precisely his life and his health. 
Alf is a Nordlander in heart and soul, and ha^* 
as it were, grown up with the distHct which 
his fathers inhabited, and whose advance and 
prosperity are his favourite scheme, the princi- 
pal object of his activity. No, no ! for my sake he 
shall not tear himdelf from his home, his noble 
efforts. Rather would I, if it must be so, find 
an early grave in his Nordland !" 

Susanna now desired to know, and Alette 
communicated to her, various particulars of 
the country which was she thought so terrible, 
and we will now, with the young friends, 
cast — 

A QLANCE INTO NORDLAND. 

All is cold And fiard. 

Blom. 

The spirit of God yet rests upon Nordland. 
» Z. 

A great part of Norway has, as it were, its 
foce turned away from life. * The Old Night,' 
which the ancient world considered to be the 
original mother of all things, here held the gi- 
ant child in her dark bosom, and hound it tight 
in swaddling bands, out of which it could not 
shape itself to joy and freedom. Neither Nord- 
land nor Finmark see the sun for many months 
in the year, and the difficulties and dangers of 
the roads shut them out from intercourse with 
the southern world. The spirit of the North 
Pole rests oppressively over this region, and 
when in still August nights it breathes from 
hence over southern Norway, then withers the 
P 



half-ripened harvests of the valleys and the 
plains, and the icy-grey face of hunger stares 
stiffly from the northern clifiTs upon laborious 
but unhappy human multitudes. The sea breaks 
upon this coast against a palisadoed fence of 
rocks and cliffs, around whieh swarm flocks of 
polar birds with cries and screams. Storms 
alternate with thick mists. The cijifis along 
this coast have extraordinary shapes; now as- 
cend they upwards like towers, now resembJa 
beasts, now present gigantic and terrific hu- 
man profiles ; and one can easily imagine how 
the popular belief sees in them monsters and 
giants turned to stone, and why their ancestors 
laid their Jotunhem in this desolate wilderness. 

And a dark fragment of Paganism still lin- 
gers about this region exen to this day. It i» 
frozen fast into the people's imagination; it is 
turned to stone in the horrible shapes of nature, 
which once gave it life. The light of the Goa- 
pel endeavours in vain to dissipate the shadows 
of a thousand years ; the Old Night holds tbeia 
back. In vain the Holy Cross is raised upon 
all the cliffs ; the belief in magic and magio 
arts lives still universally among the people. 
Witches sit, full of malice, in their caves, and 
blow up storms for the sea- wanderers, so that 
they must be unfortunate ; and the ghost Stal- 
lo, a huge man, dressed in blacky with a stafiT 
in his hand, wanders about in the wilderness, 
and challenges the solitary traveller to meet 
him in the contest for life and death. 

The Laplander, the nomade of the North, 
roving free with his reindeer over undivided 
fields, appears like a romantic feature in this 
life ; but it must be viewed from afar. Near, 
every trace of beauty vanishes in the fumes of 
brandy and the smoke of the Lapland hut. 

Along the coast, between the cliffs, and th» 
rojeks, and the hundreds of islands which sur- 
round this strand, live a race of fishermen, who 
rivalling the sea-mew, skim the sea. Night 
and -day, winter and summer, swarm their 
boats upon the waves; through the whist- 
ling tempest, through the foaming breakers, 
speed they unterrified with tjieir light sails, 
that from the depths of the sea they inay catch 
the silvery shoals of herrings, the greatest 
wealth of the country. Many annually are 
swallowed up of the deep ; but more struggle 
with the elements, and conquer. Thus amid 
the daily contest are many powers developed, 
many a hero-deed achieved,* and people harden ^ 
themselves against danger and death, and alse 
against the gentler beauty of life. 

Yet it is in this severe region that the eider- 
duck has its home ; it is upon these naked cliffs- 
where its nest is built, from feathers plucked 
from its own breast, that silky soft down which 
is scattered abroad over the 'whole world, that 
people in the North and in the South may lie 
warm and soft. How many suffering limbs, 
how many aching heads, have not received 
comfort from the hard cliffs of Norway. 

Upon the boundaries between Nordland ana 
Finmark lies the city of Tromsoe, the now 
flourishing centre of these provinces. It was 
here that Alette Was to spend her life ; it was 



* The stormy winter of 1830 attoundeddn misfortunes to 
the fishermen of LofoUe, but abounded also in the mppt 
beautiful instances of heroic courage, where life was ven-^ 
tnred, and sometimes lost, in order to save a a«tSCvL\&i;^^i9w 
loir-oieataM. 
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here that afTection prepared for her a warm and 
peaceful nest, like the eider-duck drawing from 
its own breast, the means of preparing a soft 
' coQcli in the bosom of the hard rock. And af- 
ter Alette had described to Susanna what terri- 
fied her so much' in her northern retreat, she 
concealed not from her that which reconciled 
ber 80 forcibly to it ; and Susanna comprehend- 
ed this very well, as Alette read to her the fol- 
lowing letter. 

Tromsbe, May 28th: 
Were you but here, my Alette ! I miss you 
«¥ery moment whilst I am arranging my dwell- 
ing for your reception, and feel continually the 
necessity of asking, * how do you wish it 1 what 
think you of it V Ah, that you were here, my 
own beloved at this moment ! and you would 
1)6 charmed with^his Mce and bear land,' before 
which, I know, you secretly shudder. The 
country around here is not wild and dark ; as, 
for examine, at Helgoland. Leafy woods gar- 
land the craggy shores of our island, and around 
them play the waves of the sea in safe bays and 
creeks: Our well-built little city lies sweetly 
upon the southern side of the island, only divi- 
4ed. from the mainland by a narrow arm of the 
«ea. My house is situated in the street which 
runs along the large convenient harbour. At 
this moment above twenty vessels lie at anchor, 
and the various flags of the different nations 
wave in the evening wind. There are English, 
German, and especiaUy Russian, which come to 
•ur coast, in order to take our fish, our eider- 
down, and so on, in exchange fer their corn and 
furs. Besides these, the inhabitants of more 
southern regions bring hither a vast number of 
articles of luxury and fashion, which are eagerly 
'purchased by the inhabitants of Kola, and the 
torders or the White Sea. Long life to Com- 
merce ! My soul expands at the sight of its life. 
What has not commerce done from the begin- 
ning of the world for the embellishment of life, 
fer promoting the friendly intercourse of coun- 
tries and people, for the refinement of manners ! 
it has always given me the most heartfelt de- 
light, that the wisest and most humane of the 
lawgivers of antiquity — Solon — was a merchant. 
^ By trade,* says one of his biographers, * by 
wisdom and music was his soul fashioned. Long 
life to commerce ! What lives not through it V 
What is all fresh life, all movement, in reality, 
'1)ut trade, exchange, gift for gift ! In love, in 
friendship, in the great life of the people, in the 
^ulet family circle, everywhere where I see 
happiness and prosperity, see I also trade ; nay 
what is the whole earth if not a colony from the 
mother country of heaven, and whose well-being 
4ind happy condition depend upon free export 
^and import ! The simile might be still further 
^carried out, yet— thou good Giver above, pardon 
tis that we have ventured upon it ! 

And you must not fancy. Alette, that the great 
interest for trade here excludes the nobler and 
jmore refined mental culture. Among the thou- 
sand people who inhabit the city, one can select 
«ut an interesting circle for social intercourse. 
"We also have a theatre, and many pleasures of 
Tefined life. I was yesterday at a ball, where 
they danced through the whole night, till— day- 
iigLt. The good music, the tasteful dresses and 
lovely dancing of the ladies ; but above all, the 
4one of soci^ life, the cordial cheerfulness, 



astonished several foreigners who were present, 
and caused them to inquire whether they were 
really here under .the seventieth degree of 
latitude 1 

But the winter ! Methinks I hear you say, 
*\n summer it may be well enough, but in the 
long, dark winter.' Well then, my Alette, 
winter — goes on right excellently when people 
love one another, when it is warm at home. 
Do you remember, Alette, last autumn, how w9 
read together at Christiansand, in the Morning 
Paper, the following paragraph from the Trom- 
sde News of the fourteenth of Octobei : — 

*' Already for several days successively have 
we had snow storms, and at this moment the 
snow-plough is working to form a road for the 
church-going people. The graive-like stillness 
of night and winter spread itself >with tempest 
speed over meadow and valley, and only a few 
cows wander now like spectres over the snow- 
covered fields, to pluck their scanty fare from tht 
twigs which are not yet snowed up." 

That little winter-piece pleased me, but at the 
expression, * tb^ grave-like stillness of night and 
winter,* you bowed your loving dear face, with 
closed eyes, to my breast. O my Alette ! thus 
shall you do in future, when dread of darkness 
and cold seizes upon you ; and upon my breast, 
listening to the beating of my heart and to my 
love, shall you forget the dark pictures which 
stand without before your home. Close your 
eyes ; slumber, beloved, whilst J watch over you, 
and then you will, with brightening eyes and 
blooming cheeks, look upon the night and winter, 
and feel that its power is not great. O truly 
can love, this Geiser of the soul, smelt ice and 
snow, wherever they may be on earth ; truly, 
wherever its warm springs swell forth, a south- 
ern clime can bloom ; yes, even at the North 
!>ole itself * 

Whilst I write this, I hear music, which 
makes upon me a cheerful and a melancholy 
impression at the same time. They are eight 
Jlussians, who sing one of th^ir national songs, 
whilst in the quiet evening they sail down the 
Tromsde-sound. They sing a quartet, and Vi 
the most complete purity and melody. Thcy 
sing in a minor key, but yet not mournfully. 
They row in the deep shadow of the shore, and 
at every stroke of the oars the water shines 
around the boat, and drops, as of fire, fall from 
the oars. The phenomenon is not uncommon 
on the Atlantic ; and know you not, my Alette, 
what it is which shines and burns so in the seal 
It is love ! At certain moments, the conscious- 
ness of the sea-insects rises to a high pitch of 
vividness, and millioivs of existences invisible 
to the naked human eye, then celebrate the bliss 
of their being. In such moments the sea kin- 
dles ; then every little worm, inspired by love, 
lights up its tiny lamp. Yet only for a mo- 
ment burns its flame, then all the quicker to be 
exttnguished. But it dies without pain, dies 
joyfully. Rich nature ! Good Creator ! 

My heart also burns. I look upon the illu- 
minated element, which may be said to be full 
of enjoyment ; I listen to the melodj^ of the 
singers, full of joy and pain, and— I stretch 
forth my arms to you. Alette, my Alette ! 

«* O !'* exclaimed Susanna, " how this maa 
loves you, and how you must love him ! Cer- 
tainly you must live long, that you may be hap- 
py together I" 
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^VAnd if not long," said Alette, "yet for a 
short time ; yes, a short time I hope to li^e and 
to make him happy, to thank him fur all his 
love. And then — " 

Alette stooped down and plucked a beautiful 
ftiU-blown waterlily which grew in the river, 
-by whose banks they stood ; shov shewed it to 
Susanna, whilst she continued with a pensive 
■■mlie — 

What more then tha& thU f 

Oue moment >he is 

A friendly ray giTen, 

From her home's shining beavaB : 

T^eii is shcr the flame, 

High mid the temple's resounding acclaim — 

Oue moment like this 

JBears you up through doatVs sleep into Uias. 

MUHOE. 

THE RETURN. 

To meet, to part ; 

The welcome, the finrewell ; 

Behold the son of life !— Bjibbioaaxd. 

AI.BTTB set off to fulfil her promise to her 
4iiicle in Hallingdal ; but in a few Weeks she 
•was again at Semb, in company with Harald 
and Alf Lexow, who had fetched her there. 
Yet this visit could only last for a short time, 
ibr then she had to set out with her bjidegroom 
and h(3r uncle's family on the journey to Trond- 
iijem, where her marriage was to be celebrated 
«t the house of a rich and cordial aunt, who had 
long been rejoicing in it, and had now for sev- 
eral months beisn baking and boiling in prepara- 
tion for it. Harald also was to accompany 
them on this journey. 

Alf Dexow was a man in bis best years, with 
an open and generous manner. His face was 
small, marked by the small-pox, but otherwise 
handsome and full of life and benevolence. He 
was one of those men whose first glance at- 
tracts one and inspires confidence. Susanna 
'felt great pleasure on seeing the affectionate, 
•confidential understanding between the betroth- 
ed. She herself also was now happier, because 
Harald nov^ left Alette much with her bridcr 
i;Toom, and sought as before for iSusanna's so- 
ciety. 

Alette was lively, agreeable, and well-educa- 
ted ; she liked best to hear herself talk. So in 
reality did Harald ; and a better listener than 
Susanna could nobody have. Contentions oc- 
curred no longer ; but there was a something 
in Susanna which attracted Harald to her more 
than the former passion for strife had ever done. 
He found Susanna's manners altered for .the 
better ; there was in them a something quieter, 
4ind, at the same time, gentler than before; 
whilst she was now always so kind, so attentive, 
and thought of every thijig which could give 
pleasure to others. He saw, at the same time, 
with, what silent solicitude her thoughts follow- 
;ed Mrs. Astrid, who now, at the approach of 
autumn— it was then the end of August— ap- 
peared to have relapsed into her dark and si- 
lent mood, out of which she had been aroused for 
some time. She now very rarely left her room, 
except at the hour of dinner. 

Harald wished that his sister and brother-in- 
law elect should witness, before their departure 
i'rom the dale, some of the popular assemblings 
for games and dancings, and had therefore pre- 
pared a rural festival, to which he invited them 
and Susanna, and to which we also will now 
iMtake ourselves. 



THE HALLING. 



This peculiar, wild, affecting music, is e«r national f« 
.— Hbnr Wbrgbland. 
The riolins ringing; 



etry. 



Not blither the singing 

Of birds in the woods and the meadows. 

Harrah ! hand round the foaming can — 

Akal for the fair maid who dancing begaal 

Akal for the Jeute mine ! And 

/iknl for the Jente thine ! And 

Akal for the fathers and mothers on benches ! 

NoRWBOiAir Sons. 
OmB lovely afternoon in the early part of Sep- 
tember were seen two young festally-attired 
peasant maidens gaily talking, hastening along 
the footpath through the little wood in Heim- 
dal towards a gfreen open space surrounded bj 
trees, and where might be seen a crowd of per- 
sons of both sexes assembled, all in peasant 
dresses. Here was tjie * Ltfikevold,* or dancing- 
ground ; and as the young girls approached it, 
the one said to the other, " It is'certain, Susan- 
na, that the dress becomes you excellently ! 
Your lovely bright hair shines more beautifully 
than ever, plaited with red ribbons. I fancy the 
costume does not suit me half so well." 

"Because you, best Alette, look like a dis- 
gm'sed princess, and I in mine like a regular 
peasant girl." 

" Susanna, I perceive that you are a flatter- 
er. Let us now see whether Alf and Harald 
will recognise the TeHemark * jente* girls." 

They did not Idng remain in uncertainty on. 
this subject; for scarcely were they come to 
the dancing-ground, when two peasants in Hal- , 
ling-jackets, and broad girdles round their 
waists, came dancing towards them, whilst 
they sang with the others the following peas- 
ant-song — 

And I am bachelor, and am not roving ; 

And I am son unto Gnlleig B0 ; 
And wilt thou be to me fisithful and lorinr, 

Then I will ohooee thee, dear maiden, tor me. 

Susanna recognised Harald in the young 
peasant, who thus singing gaily, politely took 
her hand, and led her along the lively sprin^^ 
ing^dance, which was danced to singing. Al- 
ette danced with her Alf, who bore himself iia> 
bly as a Halling-youth. 

Never had Susanna looked so well and &• 
happy, but then neither had she ever enjoyed 
such pleasure. The lovely evening ; the tones 
of the music ; the life of the 4ance ; Harald's 
looks, which expressed in a high degree his 
satisAtction ; the delighted happy faces which 
she saw around her — never before had sha 
thought life so pleasant. And nearly all seem- 
ed to feel so too, and all swung round from the 
joy of their hearts ; silver buckles jingled, and 
shilling after shilling* danced down into the lit- 
tle gaily painted Hardanger-fiddle, which was 
played upon with transporting spirit by an old 
man, of an expressive and energetic exterior. 

After the first dance, people rested for a mo- 
ment. They at6 apples, and drank Hardanger- 
ale out of silver* cans. After this there rose an 
almost universal cry, which challenged Harald 
and another young man who was renowned for 
his agility and strength, to dance together a 
' Ids Hailing.' They did not require much per- 
suasion, and stepped into the middle of the cir- 
cle, which enlarged itself, and closed around 
them. 
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The masician taned his inBtrument, and with 
his head bowed upon his breast, began to play 
with an expression and a life that might be 
called inspired. It was one of the wild Mali- 
8erknud*8 most genial compositions. Was it 
imagined with the army, in the bivoaac under 
the free nightly heaven, or in— * slavery,' amid 
evil-doers 1 Nobody knows ; but in both situ-, 
ations has it charmed forth tones, like his own 
restless life, which never will pass from the 
iDemory of the people. Now took the Hardan- 
ger fiddle for the first time its right sound. 

Universal applause followed the dancing of 
the young men ; but the highest interest was 
excited by Harald, who, in the dance, awoke 
actual astonishment. 

Perhaps there is no dance which expresses 
saore than the Hailing the temper of the people 
who originated it, which better redects the life 
and character of the inhabitants of the North. 

It begins, as it were, upon the ground, amid 
jogging little bops, accompanied by movements 
of the arms, in which, as it were, a great 
strength plays negligently. It is somewhat bear- 
like, indolent, clumsy, half-dreaming. But it 
wakes, it becomes earnest. Then the dancers 
rise up and dance, and display themselves in 
expressions of power, in which strength and 
dexterity seem to divert themselves by playing 
with indolence and clumsiness, and to over- 
come them. The same person who just before 
aeemed fettered to the earth, springs aloft, and 
throws himself around in the air sls though he 
had wings. Then, after many break-neck move- 
ments and evolutions, before which the unac- 
customed spectator grows dizzy, the dance 
suddenly assumes again its first quiet, careless, 
somewhat heavy character, and closes as it be- 
gan, sunk upon the earth. 

Loud shouts of applause, bestowed especially 
upon Harald, resounded on all sides as the 
dance ceased. And now they all set themselves 
m motion for a great Halling-pdska, and every 
*Gut' chose himself a 'Jente.' Harald had 
scarcely refreshed and strengthened himself 
with a can of ale before he again hastened up 
to Susanna, and engaged her for the Halling- 
polska. 8he had danced it several times in her 
own country, and joyfully accepted Harald's in- 
Titation. 

This dance, too, is deeply characteristic. It 
paints the Northern inhabitant's highest joy in 
life ; it is the Berserker-gladness in the dance. 
Supported upon the arm of the woman, the man 
throws himself high in the air ; then he catches 
her in his arms, and swings round with her in 
wpd Circles; then they separate; then they 
unite again, and whirl again round, as it were, 
with superabundance of life and delight. The 
measure is determined, bold, and full of life. It 
is a dance-intoxication, in which people for the 
moment release themselves from every care, 
every burden and oppression of existence. 

Thus felt also at this time Harald and Su- 
sanna. Young, strong, agile, they swung them- 
eelves around with certainty and ease, which 
seemed to make the dance a sport without any 
effort ; and with eyes stedfasily riveted on each 
other, they had no sense of giddiness. They 
whirled round, as it were, in a magic circle, to 
the strange, magical music. The understrings 
sounded strong and strange. The peculiar en 



chanted power which lies in the clear deeps of 
the water, in the mysterious recesses of the 
mountains, m the shades of dark caves, whiek 
the skalds have celebrated under the names of 
mermaids, mountain-kings, and wood-women, 
and which drag down the heart so forcibly into 
unknown, wondrous deeps — ^this dark song of 
Nature is heard in the understrings* of the 
Halling's playful, but yet at the same time, piel- 
ancholy tones. It deeply seized upon Susannah 
soul, and Harald also seemed to experience 
this enchantment. Leaving the wilder move- 
ments of the dance, tbey moved around ersr 
quieter, arm in arm. 

"O, so through life?** whispered Harald't 
lips, almost involuntarily, as he looked deep^ 
into Su^anna^s beaming, tearful eyes; an<i 
*' O, 80 through life !" was answered in Susan- 
na's heart, but her lips remained closed. At 
this moment she was seised by a violent trem- 
bling, which obliged her to come from dancing, 
and to sit down, whilst the whole workl seemed 
going round with her. It was not until she had 
drunk a glass of water, which Harald ofierad 
to her, that she was able to reply to his heart- 
felt and anxious inquiries after her health. Su- 
sanna attributed it to the violent dancing, bnt 
declared that she felt herself again quite well. 
At that moment Susanna's eyes encountered 
those of Alette. She sat at a little distance 
from Ihem, and observed Harajd and Susanst 
with a grave, and*, as it seemefl to Susanna, a 
displeased look. Susanna felt stung at tbe 
heart ; and when Alette came to her and asked 
rather coldly, how she found herself, she an- 
swered also coldly and shortly. 

The sun was going down, and the evening 
began to be cool. The company was, therefore^ 
invited by Harald to a commodious hut, decora- 
ted wii;h foliage and flowers. At Harald*s de- 
sire, a young girl played now upon the ' lang- 
leg,'t and sung thereto with a clear, lively voice 
the H&llingdal song, * Gjetter-livet (Shepherd- 
life), which so naively descfibes tbe days oi a 
shepherd-girl in the solitary dales with ths 
flocks, which she pastures and tends duiingthe 
summer, without care, and joyous of mood, al- 
though almost separated from her kind ;---al 
mosty for Havor, the^goat-herd, blows his horn 
on the rocks in the neighbourhood, and ere long 
sits beside her on the crags — 

The boy witli his jewVbarp rhanni the kiney 
And plays upon the flute so fine, 
And i sing this song of mine. 

So approaches the evening, and *all my dar- 
lings,' with * song and love,' are called by their 
names : 

Come I«aikeR}8, Gnllstjerna fine } 
Come Dokkerose, darling mine ; 
Come Bj^lka, Qirtelin ! 

And cows and sheep come to the well-known 



* The understrings of the so-called Hardanger-fiddle are 
fo«r metal strings, which lie under the suuadiiig-board. 
They are tuned m unison with the upper catgut string, 
whereby, as well as by the peculiar form of the violin it- 
self, this gives forth a singular strong, almost melanchid/ 
sound. 

t The langoleik or langleg is a four-stringed instrument, 
probably of the same form as the psaltry. The peasaat- 
girls in moantaiu-districts play gladly upon it, and often 
with rreat dezteri^. 1a the so-called * Elskov'v-Soi^^ 
from VeiftQordal, it is said— 

Ho som so gjUt kan po Langoleik apelo, 
Svanaug den Vena, ska no vara mi ! 
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-^omei, and assemble at the Sater-hut, lowing 
«nd bleating joyfully. Now begins the milking ; 
the goatherd maiden sings — 

When I have milked in these pails of mine, 
May me duwn, and sleep divine, 
Till dby upon the oliiis doth shine. 

After the song, tlie dancing began again with 
new spirit. An iitm hook was driven into the 
beam in the middle of the roof, and the dancer 
who, daring the whirl of the Halling-polska, 
succeeded, in striking it with his heel, so that 
it was bent, obtained the priie fordancing this 
evening. Observing the break-neck efforts of 
the competitors, Susanna seated herself upon a 
bench. Several large, leafy branches, which 
were reared between the benches and window, 
presented her from seeing two persons who 
«tood in quiet conrersation, but she remained 
sitting, as if enchanted, as she beard the Toice 
«f Alette, saying— 

<* Susanna is, to be sure, an excellent and 
good girl, and I really like her ; but yet, Har- 
akl, it would distress xne if yoa seriously w^re 
attached to her.'' 

"And whyt»» asked Harald. 

** Because I think that she would not be suit- 
able for yolh" wife. She has an unreasonable 
and violent temper, and — " • 

** But that may be changed, Alette. She has 
already changed very much. Of her violent 
tetoiper I have no fear — that I should soon re- 
move!" 

" Greater wizards than you, my brother, have 
erred in such a belief. At the same time, she 
is much too uneducated, too ignorant to be a 
■suitable companion for you through life. And 
neither would she be suitable for the social cir- 
cles into which you nvust sometime come. Best 
Harald ! let me beseech you, do not be over- 
hasty. You have so long thought of taking a 
journey into foreign countries to improve your 
kno.wiedge of agriculture. Carry out this plan 
now, travel and look about you in the world be- 
fore you fetter yourself for life !" 

** I fancy you are right. Alette ; and I shall 
folia w your advice, but — " 

** Besides," said Alette, interrupting him in 
her zeal, " it is "time enongh for you to think of 
marrying. You are still young ; have time to 
look about you, and choose. You can easily, if 
you will, in every point Of view, form a good 
<;onnexion. Susanna is poor, and you yourself 
have not wealth enough entirely to disregard — " 

Susanna would hear, no more ; and, in truth, 
she had heard enough. Wounded pride and 
sickness of heart drove the blood to her head 
and chest, till she felt ready to be cboked. She 
rose hastily, and after she had begged an ac- 
quaintance to tell Alette and Harald that a 
mere headache compelled her to leave the 
dance, she hurried by th6 woodpath back to 
Semb. 

The evening was beautiful, but Susanna was 
blind to all its splendours ; she remarked not 
the twinkling of the bright stars, not how they 
mirrored themselves in the ladies-mantle, which 
stood full of pure crystal water; she heard not 
the rushing of the river, nor the song of the 
pine-thrush ; for never before, in her breast, 
had Barbra and Sanna contended more vio- 
lently. 

" Thoy despise me !" cried the former \ '< they 



cast me ofT, they trample me under their feet. 
They think me not worthy to be near tliem ; 
the haughty, heartless people ! But have they 
indeed a right to hold themselves so much 
above me, because I am not so fine, so learned, 

as they; because 1 am poorl! No, that 

have they not, for I can earn my own bread, 
and go my own way through the world as well 
as any of them. And if they will be proud, 
then I can he ten times prouder. I need not to 
humble myself before them ! One is just as 
good as another !" 

"^Ah !" now began Sanna, and painful tears 
began to flow down her cheeks, " one is not 
just as good as another, and education and 
training make a great difTerence between peo- 
ple. It is not pleasant fbr a man to blush for , 
the ignorance of his wife ; neither can one ex- 
pect that anybody would teach a person of my 
age ; nor can they look into my heart and see 
how willingly I Would learn, and — and Harald, 
whom I thought wished me well, whom I loved 
so much, whom I would willingly serve with 
my whole heart and life — how coldly he spoks 
of me; who just before so warmly — Harald, 
why shouldst thou fbol my heart so, if thou 
carest so little for what it feels, what it suf- 
fersl" 

" But," and here again began Barbra, " thou 
thinkest merely on thyself; thou art an egotist, 
like all thy sex. And he seems to be so sure 
of me ! He seems not to ask whether I will ; 
no — only whether he graciously should. Let 
him try \ let him make the attempt ! and he 
shall see that he has deceived himself, the proud 
gentlemao ! He shall see that a poor girl, with- 
out connexions, without friends, solitary in the 
wide world, can yet refuse him who thinks that 
he condescends so to her. Be easy, Miss AlWte ! 
the poor despised Susanna is too proud to thrust 
herself into a haughty family ; because, in truth, 
she feels herself too good for that." 

But Susanna was very much excited, and 
very unhappy, as she said yiis. She had now 
reached Siemb. Lights streamed from the bed 
room of the ColonePs widow. Susanna looked 
up to the window, and stood in mute astonish 
ment ; for at the window stood the Colonel's 
widow, hut no longer the gloomy, soi^rowftl 
lady. With her, hands pressed upon her breast, 
she looked up to the clear stars with an expres- 
sion of glowing gratitude. There was, howev- 
er, something wild and overstrained in her ap- 
pearance, which made Susanna, who was pos- 
sessed by astonishment and strange feelingd, 
determine to go to her immediately. 

On Susanna's entrance into the room* Mrs. 
Astrid turned hastily to her. She held a letter 
clasped to her breast, and said, with* restless 
delight and a kind of vehemence — 

" To Bergen, to Bergen ! Susanna, I set off 
to-morrow morning to Bergen. Het all in 
readiness for my journey as soon as you can." 

Susanna was confounded. **To Bergen?" 
stammered she inquiringly ; " and the road 
thither is so. diflicult, so dangerous, at this 
time " 

** And if death threatened me upon it, I should 
yet travel !" said Mrs. Astrid, with impatit^nt 
energy. ** But I desire that no one accompany 
me. You can stay here at home." 

**Lord God!" said Susanna, painfully exek^ 
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ted, '< I spoke not for myself. Could I die to 
save my lady from any danger, any sorrow, 
beaven knows that I would do it with joy ! Let 
me go with you to Bergen." 

" I have been very unhappy, Susanna !" re- 
snmed Mrs. Astrid, without remarking her agi- 
tated state of mind ; " life has been a burthen 
, to me. I have doubted the justice of Provi- 
dence ; doubted whether our destinies were 
guided by a fatherly hand; but now — now I 
see — now all may be very different.— But go, 
Susanna, I must compose myself;' and you 
also seem to need rest. Go, my child." 

"Only one prayer," said Susanna — "I may 
go with you to-morrow morning 1 Ah ! refuse 
me not, for I shall stijl go with my lady." 

" Well, well," said Mrs. Astrid, almost joyful- 
ly, " then it would be no use my saying no." 

Susanna seized and kissed her band, and was 
ready to weep, from all the pain and love which 
filled her soul ; but her lady withdrew her hand, 
and again desired her kindly but commandingly 
to go. 

When she was alone, she turned her eyes 
vpon the letter which she held in her hands. 

Upon the envelope of' the letter stood these 
iTords, written by an unsteady hand. 

" To my wife, after my death." 

The letter was as follows ; — 

" I feel that a great change is about to take 
place in me. Probably I may die, or become 
insane. In the first place, I will thank my wife 
for her angel-patience with ine during my life, 
and tell her, that it is owing to her conduct 
that I have at this moment my faith left in vir- 
tue and a just Providence. I will now reward 
her in the only way which is possible to me. 
Know, then, my wife, that the boy, for whom 
thou bast loved and deplored — is not dead! 
Let it also lessen the abhorrence of my deed, 
when I assure thee, that it was solicitude for 
your well-being which led me in part to it. I 
was totally ruined — and could not endure the 
thoughts of seeing thee destitute ! For. this 
reason I sent away the boy, and gave it out 
that he was dead. He has suffered no want, 

he -has " Here followed several illegible 

lines, after which might be read : " I am con- 
fused, and cannot say that which I would. 
Speak wiih the former Sergeant Ronn, now in 
the Customs at Bergen ; he will '* 

Here the letter broke off. It was without 
date, the paper old and yellow. But Mrs. Astrid 
kissed it with tears of joy and gratitude, whilst 
alie whispered, '» O what a recompense ! Whhl 
light ! Wonderful, merciful, good Providence !" 

AASGAARDSREJA. 

Wildly the mifty troop the tempest rideth. 
The gh(i8t uf hercieH seek the Northern Qerde ; 
. There goes the irun-boat ; the serpent glid^th, 
The r&vens flatter round the lofty boanl. 



Pnrk, silent shades the high mast are surroundings 
l..i(htuinff8 are dashing from the vreapons bright , . 
Rise up mmi ocean-ciifTs thou horn resuunding, 
Tu-night hdi forth the Daughters of the fight ! 

Velhatkn. 



Susanna went into her quiet rodm, but within 
her it was not quiet — a hard fight was fought 
there. It was necessary now to abandon all 
ner own wishes and hopes, for Susanna found 
now that she almost unconsciously to herself, 
had cherished such, as regarded her mistress 



and Harald. She had hoped that through hm 
love she might win his, though her attentiuni 
might become necessary to them ; and now sh* 
saw how infinitely Jiitle she was to them. She 
blushed at her own self-delusion, and reproach- 
ed herself with having'been untrue to her little 
Hulda; in having attached herself so deeply to 
strange people, and allowed her favourite scheme 
to be dimmed by new impressions and views. 
Susanna punished herself severely for it ; call- 
ing herself focilish and weak ; and determined 
to fly from Harald, and from the place where he 
dwelt 

"When I have attended my lady over the 
dangerous mountains," — thus thought Susanna, 
— ** when I see her in safety and happy, then I 
will leave her — her and him, and this country 
forever. Poor came I hither, poorer shall I 
go away from it, for I shall leave a part of my 
heart behind in a foreign land. But a pure con-; 
science shall I take with me to my home. They 
could not love me ; but when I am gone, they 
will perhaps think with esteem, perhaps witl^ 
friefidship, upon Susanna !" 

The silent stars mirrored themselves in Su- 
sanna's tears, which flowed abundantly during 
this quiet discourse with herself, and the tears 
and the stars cilmed her mind, and she felt 
herself strengthened by the resolution whicJi 
she had taken. i 

Afler this she entirely directed her thoughts 
upon that which would be necessary fur the jour- 
ney, and passed the remainder of the night part- 
ly in these preparations, and partly in setting 
the domestic afifairs in order, that she might 
with a good cdnscience leave the house. 

In the mean time the jouniey was not so 
quickly undertaken as was at first intended, fur 
a safe guide and good safe horses for the journey 
over the mountains had to be obtained, and this 
occupied the greater part of the next day Be- 
fore the morning of the following day, it was 
not possible that they could set out. Harald, 
greatly amazed at this sudden determination^ 
endeavoured to delay the journey, by represent 
ationsof itsdifiicultiesand even dangers durihg 
this season, for ' from the beginning of Septeoi 
her, they may every day look for falls of snow 
and stormy tempests in this mountain-region.' 
But^ Mrs. Astrid, without further explaining her^ 
self, adhered to her resolution, and Harald prom- 
ised to make all preparations for the journey, 
so that it might be performed as speedily and 
as safely as possible. They had the choice 
between four equally diflficult mountain roads 
whiqh led from this part of Hallingdal towards 
the diocese of Bergen ; and of these, the short- 
est was that which went through Hardanger. 
Mrs. Astrid determined upon this. This, how- 
ever, would require at least two-days-and a-half. 
Harald, who knew the way, and said that in 
case of need he could serve as guide, made 
preparations to attend the lady on her adven- 
turous journey. Alette, in the mean time, with 
her Alf, should in company with her unrle in^ 
Hallidgdal and his family, set offon the journey 
to Tronhjem, where Harald promises! aflerward^. 
to meet them for Alette's marriage. 

Harald wished to inquire from Susanna the 
cause of this" extraordinary journey : hut .Susan- 
na at this tune was not much to he sptiRen wiih. 
she had so much to attend to both witmn and 
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•Qt of the house, and vhe was always sarroand- 
ed by Larina and Karina, and Petro. And Su- 
sanna was glad that her household^ffairs gave 
her a good excuse for absenting herself from the 
eompany, and even from avoiding intercourse 
with the world. A certain bitterness both to- 
wards him and Alette was rooted into her heart. 

Among many noble and valuable qualities,' 
man has that of being able to condemn and sen- 
tence himself. And if we are justly displeased 
with any one, if we are wounded and repelled 
by word or deed, we should depend upon this 
quality, and permit it to operate reconcilingly 
upon our feelings. For while we are embittered 
by his offence, perhaps he himself may have 
wept in silence over it, waked in the silent hours 
of the night unpitymgly to punish himself in the 
severe sanctuary of his conscience ; and the 
nobler the human being, all the greater is his 
pang, even over failings which before the judg- 
ment-seat of the world are very small -^or no 
faults at all ; nay, he will not at all forgive him- 
self if he cannot make atonement for his faults ; 
and the hope of so doing fs, Jn such pJfnful 
l^ours, his only comfort. 

11»us even would every bitter feeling have 
▼anished out of Susannahs soul, could she \iAve 
seen bow deeply dissatisfied was Harald at this 
time with himsell^ — how warmly he upbraided 
himself for the words which, during the yester- 
day *s dawn, had passed his lips, without there 
being any actual seriousness in them ; and how 
displeased he was by the promise which he had 
given to Aleue, and with the resolve he had 
made, in consequence of her anxieties and ad- 
vice. 

This dissatisfaction was the more increased, 
when he saw by Susanna's swollen eyelids that 
she had wept much, and remarked in her man- 
ner a certain uneasiness and depressioii which 
was so entirely the reverse of her usually fresh 
and lively deportment. Uneasy and full of ^ore- 
boding, he questioned himself as to the cause, 
whilst he followed her with inquiring looks. 

At dinner, Mrs. Astrid did not join them at 
the table, and the others sate there silent and 
out of spirits, with the exception of Lexow, who 
in vain endeavoured to enliven the rest with his 
good-humour. 

In the afternoon, whilst they were taking 
coffee, Susanna slipiied silently a-vav to carry 
to a sick peasant- woman, before 4iei journey. 
some medicines, together with stmie children's 
cjothes. Harald, who had stood for some time 
observing the barometer, and who seemed to 
suspect her intention, turned round to her has- 
tily as she went out at the door, and said to her, 

^^ You cannot think of going out now ? It is 
not advisable. In a few mmutes we shall prob- 
ably have a severe storm '* 

" I am not afraid of it," replied Susanna, go- 
ing- 

♦* But you do not knovi^owr storms !" answered 
Harald. ** Lexow, come here I See here :*' — 
and Harald pointed to the barometer, whilst he 
said half aloud, '*the quicksilver has tiallen two 
degrees in half an hour ; now it sinks again ; 
now it stands near the earthquake point ! we 
shall have in a moment a true * I3erg-rdse,'* 
here." 



♦ R(M« or Ryne (^aiit) in ihe name given in Norway to 
Im struuff wbirlwiuds, wuiuli an heurd huwiiug among tlui 



Lexow shook his head mournfully, and said^ 

" It is a bad look out for the morrow's joui— 
ney ! But I presume that your storms here are 
mere child's play, compared with those that we 
have in certain districts of Nordland !" And 
A If went to his Alette, who looked inquiringly 
and uneasily at him. 

Harald hastened after Susanna and found her 
at the door, just about going out with a bundle> 
under her arm. He placed himself in the way 
before her, and said to her gravely — 

*' Yocf cannot go ! I assure you that danger 
is at hand.'* 

**What danger r* asked Susanna, glooinily, 
and with an obstinate determination to act in 
opposition to Harald. 

" Aasgaardsreja," answered Harald, smiling, 
" and it is nothi/ig to joke about. Soon enougb 
will it come riding here and may take you witb 
It, if<you do not stop at home. No ! You must 
not go now !" And he seized her hand in order 
to lead her into the house. 

Susanna, who fancied that he was joking in 
his customary manner, and who was not at all- • 
in a joking humour, released her hand and said^ 
crimsoning and proudly — 

*' I shall go, sir ! I shall go, because I wilW 
do so ; and you have no right to prevent me.** 

Harald looked at her confounded, but said af- 
terwards, in a tone which much resembled Su- 
sanna's — 

** If I cannot prevent your going, neither can 
you prevent my following you !' 

*' I would rather go alone !" said Snsanna, in 
a tone of defiance, and went. 

'* I even so!" said Harald, in the same tone» 
and folhiWed her^ yet ever at the distance of 
from fifteen to twenty paces. As he passed the 
kitchen door, he went in and said to those whom 
he found there, '* Look to the fire, and extinguish 
it at the first gale of wind ; W# shall have a 
tempest." 

At the same moment, Alfiero sprang towards 
Susanna, howling and leaping up with his paws 
upon her shoulder, as if he would prevent her 
from going forward on her way. But repulsed 
by her, he sprang anxiously sneaking into his 
keniKil, as if seeking there for shelter from 
danger. 

The weather, however, was beautiful; the- 
wind still ; ihe heaven bright ; nothing. seemed 
to foretel the approaching tempest, excepting 
the smoke, which, as it ascended from the cot- 
lages in the dale, was immediately depressed^v 
ami, whirling round, sunk to the earth. 

Susanna went rapidly on her way ; hearings 
nil the time HaraUPs footsteps a little behind' 
her, and yet not venturing to turn round to look 
at him. As by chance she cast her eyes to^ 
iieaven, she perceived a little wh»te cloudy 
wiiich took the phantastical shape ot a dragoiv 
Hud which, with the speed oi' an arrow, cainar 
ha;:»tentng over the valley. Inimcdiately aitep^ 
wards was heard a loud noise, which turtie«^ 
S. Manila's glam^e to the heights, where she saw^. 
.is» (I were, a pillar of smoke whirlingly ascend 
upwards. AP^the same moment Harald was at 
•ler side, and said to her seriously and hastily^ 
•To the ground! throw yourself down on the 
g (Mind instanily I" 

rocks, nud wliicii in oertaiu muuiitaiu-duitricU an lu dan - 
geruua. 
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Susanna wonld haye ]»rotested ; but in the 
same moment was seized by Harald. lifted from 
the earth, and in the next moment found herself 
lying with her face upon the ground. She felt 
a Tlolpnt gust of wind ; heard near to her a re- 
port like that of a pistol-shot, and then a loud 
cracking and rattling, which was followed by a 
roar resembling the rolling of successive peals 
of thunder; and all was again still. 

Quite confounded by what had taken place, 
Susanna raised her head, and looked around her 
as she slowly raised herself. Over all reigned 
a dead stillness ; QOt a blade of grass mored. 
But just near to her, two trees had been torn 
. up, and stones had been loosened from the crags 
and rolled into the dale. Susanna looked around 
for Harald with uneasiness, but he was nowhere 
to be found, and she thought upon the story of 
Aasgaardsreja. In her distress she called np6n 
his name, and had great joy in hearing his voice 
reply to her. ^ 

She perceived him at a little distance from 
her, slowly raising himself neat an angular wall 
•of rook. He was pale, and seemed to feel pain. 
Busied about Susanna's safety, Harald had as- 
sumed too late the humble posture into which 
tie had compelled Susanna, and had been -caught 
hy the whirlwind, and slung violently against 
the corner of a rock, whereby he had sustained 
a severe blow nprm the left cellar-bone and 
shoulder. He, however, assured Susanna, who 
was- now anxious about him, that it wiis of no 
consequence ; it would soon be better, he added 
jestingly. 

**But was I not right in saying that Aas- 
gaardsreja is not to be played withi And we 
have not yet done with it. In a few moments 
it will be upon us again ; and as soon as we 
hear it roaring and whistling in the mountains, 
it. is best that we humble ourselves. It may 
otherwise fare ill with us." 

Scarcely had Harald uttered these words be- 
fore the signals were heard from the mountains, 
and the tempest arose with .the same violence 
as before, and passed;Over as quickly too. In 
a few moments all was again still. 

** We have now again a few moments* breath- 
ing time," said Harald, rising up, and looftng 
inquiringly around him ; " but the best is, that 
we now endeavoor to find a shelter over head, 
eo that we may be defended from the shower of 
stones. There shoots out a wall of rock. 
Thither will we hasten before the telnpest comes 
again. If I am not mistaken, other wanderers 
have thought as we." 

And, in truth, two persons had before them 
sought shelter under the rocky projection, and 
Harald soon recognised them. The eld^r of 
them was the guide whom Harald had sent for 
to conduct them over the mou'ntatn-road— a 
handsome dM man in the Hailing costume ; the 
younger was his grandson, a Wisk youth of six- 
te<*n, who was to accompany him. On their 
way to Semb, they had been overtaken by the 
tempest. 

It was perhaps weleon^e V> hoth Harald and 
Susanna, that in this moment of mutual con- 
stiaint, they were prevented by the presence of 
these persons from being atone togethea*. From 
thei,r place of refuge they had an extensive 
prospect over the dale, and their attention was, 
directed to that which had occurred there^ 



They saw that tli^ cottages had ceased to 
smoke ; a sign that the people, as is customary 
in such tempests, had universally extinguished 
their fires. They saw several horses, whkh 
bad been out to graze, standing immoveably,. 
with their heads turned in the direction from 
whence the tempest came; in this manner they 
divl<fed the wind shocks, and could withstand 
it9 force. A little farther off a singular atmo- 
spheric scene presented itself. They saw thick 
masses of clouds from different sides rush across 
the sky, and stormily tumult backwards and 
forwards. The singularly-formed masses drew 
up against each other, and had a regular battle 
in the air. It continued some time ; but at 
length the columns which had been driven oa 
by the weaker wind withdrew, the conquerors 
advanced tempestuously, onwards, and spread 
themselves over the whole vault of heaven^ ' 
whieh now dark and heavy as lead, sunk dowa 
to the earth. In the mean time the tempest be- 
gan somewhat to abate, and after about three 
houraj continuance, had sufficiently subsided to 
allow the company under the rock-roof to be- 
take themselves to their homeward way. Su- 
sanna longed impatiently to be at home, as well 
on account of her mistress as of Harald, whose 
contusion evidently caused him much pain, al- 
though he endeavoured to conceal it under a 
cheerfbl and talkative manner. 

Not without danger, hut without any farther 
injury they arrived at Semb, where every one, 
in the mean time, had been in tli% greatest un- 
easiness on their accotfnt. The wind entirely 
abated towards evening. Harald's shoulder 
was fomented ; he soon declared that he had 
lost all pain ; and although every one urgently 
discouraged him, yet he resolutely adhered to 
his determination of accompanying Mrs. Astrid 
across the' mountains. 

Poor Susanna was so fall of remorse for her 
wilfulness, which had occasioned H^rald^s ac- 
cident, so grateful for his care for her, that 
every bitter feeling as well towards him as to 
Alette* had vanished from her heart. She felt 
now only a deep, almost painful necessity of 
showing her devotion to them ; and tp give 
them some pleasure, she would gladly have giv- » 
en her right hand for that purpose. 

THE MOUNTAIN JOURNEY. ♦ 

Forwards !'furward8 ! fly swift as a hind, 
8e« how it laughs behind Fanamnktind ! 

HbNA WESaSLA.ND. 

The party which next mominff set out from 
Heindal anA ascended Usterfjell, did not look in 
the least gay. They moved along all in a thick 
mist, which hung over the valley, enveloped all 
the heights, and concealed every prospect around 
them. Before them rode the guiiie, the old trusty 
Hailing peasant, whose strong and tall figure 
gave an impression of security to those who' 
followed after. Then came Mrs. Astrid ; then : 
Susanna; then Harald, who carried his arm in ^ 
a sling. The train was closed by the young 
boy, and a peasant, who led two horses with the 
luggage upon hurdles. 

After they had ascended for a considerable 
time the air became clearer, and the travellers 
had mounted above the regions of mist; soon 
saw they the blue colour of the heavens, and the 
sun greeted them with his beams, and lighted 
up the wiM, sinjgiilar region whith now began 
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la surround them. "iThis 'stene operated upon 
SosaQDa's young open mind with wonderful 
power. She felt herself altogether freer and 
lighter of mood, and, glancing around with bright 
eyeSf she thought that she had lefl behind her all 
strife and all pain, and now aScended upwards 
to a future of light and tranquillity. IN'ow her 
mistress would indeed be happy ; and SUsanba 
would, with liberated heart, and bound no longer 
by selfish feelings, easily follow the calls of duty 
and the will of Providence. So felt, so thought 
slie. 

The road was untracked, oilen steep and ter- 
rific, but the horses stepped safely o?er it, and 
thus in a little tiaie they came to a Sater-but, 
which lay upon the shore of ,Uste\rand, one of 
the inland seas which lie at the foot of Hallings- 
karve. This Sater lies above the boundary of 
the birch-tree vegetation, and its environs have 
tiie strong features peculiar to the rocky charac- 
ter; but its grass-plots, perpetually watered from 
the snowv njountains, were yet of a beautiful 
green, and many-cojoured herds of cattle swarm- 
ed upon them. Like dazzling silver ifibbons 
ahinfmered the brooks between the green decliv- 
ities and the darker clifis. The sun now shone 
bright, and they mutually congratulated each 
other on the eheering prospect of a happy jour- 
ney. At this Sater the company rested for an 
hour, and made a hasty breakfast of the simple 
viands which, are peculiar to this region. Be- 
. fore each guest was placed a bowl of 'Lefeetri- 
angle,'* on which was laid a cake of rye-meal, 
about the size of a plate. Upon the table stood 
large four-cornered pi^es of butter, and a dish 
of excellent mountam-fish. dans of Hardanger 
ale were not wanting; and a young girl, with 
light plaited hair, light-yellow leather jacket, 
black thickly plaited petticoat, and a red ker- 
chief tied round her neck, with a face as pretty 
and innocent as ever an idyl bestowed upon its 
shepherdess, waited upon the guests, and enter- 
tained them with her simple, good-humoured talk. 
. After breakfast the journey was continued, 
upon the heights of UsteQell they saw two vast 
mountain stretches^ whose wavy backs reared 
themselves into the regions of perpetual snow. 
They were HaUingskarv and Halhng-Jokul. 

Slowly advanced the caravan up the ^arljell. 
By degrees all trees disappeared; the ground 
was naked, or only covered by low black bushes ; 
between, lay patches of snow-lichen, which in- 
creased in extent the higher they ascended. The 
prospect around had in it something indescriba- 
oly cold and terrific. But Susanna felt herself 
in a peculiar manner enlivened by this wild, 
and to her new spectacle. To this the old Hal- 
ling peasant contributed, who, whilst they trav- 
elled through this desolate mountain track, rela- 
ted to the party various particulars of the ' sub- 
terranean folk' who dwelt there, and whom he 
described as a spectre herd, with little, ugly, pale, 
or bluish human shapes, dotted in grey, and 
with black head-gear. " They often draw," said 
he, " people down into their subterranean dwel- 
lings, and there murder them ; and if anybody 
escape living out of their power, they remain 
from that time through the whole of their lives, 
dejected and insane, and have no more pleasure 
on the earth. Certain people they persecute; 
but to others they aflTord protectioB, and bring to 
them wealth and good fortune." The Hailing 



* 'Ltfie' are thin oakw of dttgh, whigh art est in pi*- 1 
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peasant was himself perfectly convinced of the 
actual existence of these beings; he had himself 
seen in a mountain district a man who hastily 
sunk into the earth and vanished I 

One of his friends had once seen in a wood a 
whole farm, with house, people, and cattle ; but 
when he reached the place, all these had imme- 
diately vanished. 

Harald declared that here the imagination had 
played its pranks well ; but the old man endeav- 
oured to strengthen the affair by relating the 
following piece out of Hans Lanridsen's " Book 
of the Soul." 

*' The devil has many companions ; such as 
EUe- women, Elle-men, dwarfs, imps, night-ra- 
vens, hob-gpblins with red-hot fire-tongs, Var- 
wolves. giants', spectres, lijhich appear to people 
when they are about to die." 

And as Harald smilingly expressed some 
doubt on the subject, the old man said warmly-^ 

" Why, does it not stand written in the Bible 
^that all knees, as well tho^e that are in heaven 
and on the earth, and under the earth, shall bow 
at the name of the Lord 1 And who' indeed, can 
they heuTider the earth, if not the subterranean^ 
And tlo you take care," continued he gaily, with 
an arch look at Susanna, " take care when * Thus- 
morkel ' (twilight) comes, for then is the time 
they araiabout ; and they have a particular fancy 
for young girls, and drag them gladly down to 
their dwellings. Take care ! for if they get you 
once down ipjo their church — for they have 
churches too, deep under ground — ^you will neve^ 
see the sun and God*s clear heaven again as long 
as ever you live ; and it would not be pleasant, 
that you may believe, to dwell with Thuseme." 

Susanna shuddered involuntarily at this jest. 
She cast a glance upon the wild rock-shapes 
around her, which the Halling-peasant assured 
her vere all spectres, giants, and giantesses, 
turned into stone. Harald remarked the impres- 
sion which all this made on Susanna; but he, 
who had so ^en amused himself by exciting 
her imagination, became now altogether rectify, 
ing reason, and let his light shine for Susanna 
on the darkness of superstition. 

Higher yet ascended tfeie travellers, and more 
desolate beeame the county. The whole of this 
mountain region is scatterred over with larger 
and smaller blocks of stone ; and these have as- 
sisted peoDleas waymarks through this country, 
when, without these, people must infallibly lose 
themselves. Stones have, therefore, been piled 
upon the large blocks in the direction which the 
road takes ; and if a stone fall down the passer- 
by considers it as a sacred duly to replace it. 
" Comfortable waymarks," as Professor Hans- 
ten, in his interesting " Mountain Journey," calls 
these watchers; "for," continues he, "they are 
upon this journey the onlv traces of man ; and 
if onl^ once one has failed to see one such stone 
of inaication, the next which one discovers expels 
the awakened anxiety by the assurance, 'tnou 
art still upon the right way.* " 

In dark or foggy weather, however, those 
friendly watchers are almost useless, and the 
journey is then in the highest degree dangerous. 
People become so easily bewildered and frozen 
in this desert, or they are overwhelmed by the 
falls of snow. They who perish in this manner 
are called after death " Draqge," and are suppo- 
sed to h'aunt the gloomy mountain passses. The 
guide pointed out a place near the road where 
had been found the corpses of two trades-^o^\ft.> 
who one auUuiaiYL^W\iv(xt^fv^^\>^ '*.«skss^ 
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storm upon the inouDt«iins and lost their lives. 
He related ibis wiih great indifference, for eveiy 
year people perish in the mountain regions, and 
this kind of death is not considered worse than 
any other. Bat dreadful thoughts began to rise 
in Susanna's mind. There was, however, no 
rgason to anticipate misfortune, for the weatber 
was lovely, ana the journey, alihough difficult, 
went on safely and well. It was continued un- 
interruptedly tiH evening. As no 6ater could 
be reached before dark, they were to pass the 
night in a place called " Monsbuheja/' because 
in its neighbourhood there was grass for the 
horses. Here our trarellers happily arrived 
shortly before sunset. They found here 9, cave, 
half ibrmed by nature, and half by the hands of 
men, which last bad foiled large stones aiound 
its entrance. Its walls were covered with moss, 
and decorated with horns of the reindeer fastenea 
into the crevices of the rock. Soon had Susan- 
na formed here, out of carj et-bags, ^loaks, and 
shawls, a comfortable couch for her wearied 
lady, who thanked her for it with such a friendly 
glance as Susanna had never befoce seen in her 
eyes. 

Harald, in the mean time, with the servants 
had cared for the horses, and collected fuel 
for the night. A few hundred paces from the 
oave, a river flowed between ice-covered' banks; 
on the edge of this river, and on the shores of the 
snow-brook they found roots of decayed junipers, 
rock- willows, and moor-weed, which they col- 
lected together to a place outside the cave, where 
they kindled the nocturnal watch-fire. 

Paring this, Susanna ascended a little height 
near the cave, and saw the sun go down behind 
Halling-Jokul. Like a red globe of fire, it now 
stood upon the edge of the immeasurable snow- 
mountains, and threw splendid many-coloured 
rays of purple, yellow and blue, upon the clouds 
ol heaven, as well as upon the snow-plaids which 
lay below. It was a magnificent sight. 

** Good God ! how great, how glorious !" ex- 
claimed Susanna, involuntarily, whilst with her 
hands pressed upon her breast, she bowed her- 
self as though in adoration before the desceqd- 
ing ruler of the day. 

" Yes, great and glorious !" answered a gentle 
echo near; Susanna looked' around, and saw 
Harald standing beside her. There stood they, 
the two alone, lighted by the descending sun, 
with the same feelings, the same thoughts, ar- 
dent and adoring in the waste, dead solitude. 
Susanna could not resist the feelings of deep 
and solemn emotion which Tilled her heart. She 
extended her>«hand to Harald, and her tearful 
look seemed to say, " Peace ! Peace !" Susanna 
felt this a leave-taking, but a leave-taking in love. 
In that moment she could have clasped the 
whole world to her breast. She felt herself 
raised above all contention, all spite, all little- 
ness. This great spectacle had awakened some- 
thing great within her, and in her countenanr^ 
Sanna beamed in beautiful and mild illumina- 
tion. 

Harald, on the contrary, seemed to think of 
no leave-taking ; for he held Susanna's hand 
fast in his, and was aJ)out to speak; but she 
hastily withdrew it, and turning herself from 
him, said— 

" We must now think about supper!** 

The fire outside the cave blazed up cheerfully, 
and in the eastern heaven uprose the moon 
amid rose-coiuured clouds. 

Soon was Si isanna, lively and cheerful, busied 



by the fire. From cakes of bouillon and pre- 
pared groats which she had brought with ner, 
she, prepared an excellent soup, in which pieces 
of veal were warmed. Whilst this bailed, she 
distributed bread, cheese, and brandy to the men 
who accompanied them, and cared with particu- 
lar kindness for the old guide. Harald allowed 
her to do all this, without assisting her in the 
least He sat upon a stone, at a little distance, 
supported on his gun, and observed hef good 
and cheerful countenance lighrted up by the fire, 
her lively mqyeuoents and her dexterity in all 
which she 'Undertook. He thought upon her 
warm heart, her ingenuous mind, her activity ; 
he ^hought upon the evenings of the former 
winter, or when h9 read aloud, related stones to 
her, and how she listened. and felt the while. 
All at once it seemed to him that the ideal of a 
happy life, which for so many years had floated 
berpre him, now was just near to him. it stood 
there, beside the flames of the nocturnal fire, 
and was lighted up by them. Alette's warnings 
flitted from before him like the thence-hastening 
night-mists, without shape or reality. He saw 
himself the possessor of an estate which he 
Would ennoble as Oberlin has done the sunken, 
rocky valley; saw himself surrounded by de- 
pendents and neighbours, to whose happness h^ 
really contributed ; he saw himself in nis home 
—he contemplated it in the most tr}M*ng light— 
the long winter evenings; but it dimmed not 
thereby. For he saw himself as before, on the 
winter evenings with Susanna; but yet not as 
before, for he now sat nearer to her and she was 
his wife, and he read aloud to her, and enjoyed 
her lively, warm sympathy; but he rested at' in- 
tervals his eyes upon her and upon the child, 
which lay in the cradle at her feet, and Susanna 
glanced at him as she had just now done upon 
the rock in the evening sun. The flames which 
now danced over the snow were the flames of 
his own hearth, and it was his wife who, happy 
and hospitable, was busied about them, diflusin'g 
comfort and joy around Jier. 

"What is the use of a finer education*?" 
thought he, "it cannot create a heart, a soul, 
and qualities like this girl's !" He could not 
turn his eyes from Susanna ; every moment she 
seemed more beautiful to him. The sweet en- 
chantment of love had come over hinv. 

In the mean time the evening meal was ready, 
and Harald was called to it. What wonder if 
he, after a fatiguing day's journey, and after the 
observations which he had just been making, 
found Susanna's meal beyond all description ex- 
cellent and savoury?! He missed only Susan- 
na's presence during it, for Susanna was within 
the cave, and upon her knees before Mrs. Asirid, 
holding in her hand a bowl of soup, and count-' 
ing with quiet delight every spoonrul which her 
lady with evident satisfaction conveyed to her ' 
lips. " That was the best soup that lever tasted I" 
said she when the bowl was emptied ; " it is true, 
Susanna, that you are veiy clever !" It was the 
first time that Mrs. Astrtd had paid attention to 
her eating, and the first praise which Susanna 
had received from her mouth — and no soup, not 
even nectar, can taste so charming, so anima- 
ting as the first won! of praise from beloved lips I 

When Snsantia went out of the cave, she was 
welcomed l»v HaraM'ss lo(»ks; and they spoke a 
language almost irresistil ly enchanting for a 
heart to which affection was so needful as was 
Snsanna>; and in her excited and grrtefnl spirit 
she thoughtlhat she could be content (ur all etemi* 
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ty to))e Qp in tb«$e lDiioiintaiD8,aBd wait upon and 
prepare sonp for those beloved beings who here 
seemed first to have opened their hearts to her. 

They now made preparations for the night, 
which promised to be clear, but cold. The peas- 
ants laid themselves around the fire. Mrs. As- 
trid, anxious on account of Harald's shouTdtr, 
prayed him to come into the cave, where it was 
sheltered from the keen air; but Haraldr prefer- 
red to keep watch on the outside, and sate, be- 
fore the fire wrapped in his cloak. Susanna 
laid herself softly down at her mistress's feet, 
which 8h6 hoped by this me^ns io keep warm. 
StraDgf shapes flitted before her inward sight 
whilst her eyelids were closed. Shtfpes of snow 
and ice came near to her, aQd seemeid to wish to 
surround her--bat suddenly vanished, and were 
melted before the warm looks of lore, ilnd the 
sun shone forth in glory ; and happy, dweet feel- 
ings blossomed forth m her soui. Amid such 
she slept. Then a new image shewed itself 
She was again in Heimdal: she fitood upon the 
Itenk of the river, and looked with fearful wonder 
on the opposite shore ; for there, amid the dark 
fir-trees, shone forth something white, mist-like, 
but which became ever plainer; and as it ap- 
pr)aehed the brink of the river, Susanna saw 
that it was a child, and she knew again her little 
Hulda. But she was pale as the dead , and tea rs 
roKed down her snow-whit^ cheeks, while she 
stretched forth her little arms to Susanna, and 
called her name. Susanna was about to throw 
herself inlo the waves which separated them, but 
could not ; she felt berseir fettered by an invisi- 
ble power. At this, as she turned round with in- 
expressible anguish to free herself, she perceived 
that it was Harald who thug held her; he looked 
50 oold, so severe, and Susanna felt at the same 
time both love an^ hatred for him. Again alox- 
iousiy called the tender child's voice, and Susan- 
na saw her little sister sink upon the litones of 
the shore, and the white waves beat over her. 
With a feeling of wild despair Susanna now 
awoke from sleep, and sprang up. Cold pers- 
piration stood upon her brow, and she looked be- 
wildered around. The cave darkly vaulted it- 
self above her; and the blazing fire outside threw 
red, confused beams upon its fantastically deco-^ 
rated walls. Susanna went softly out uf the 
cave; she wished to see the heavens, the stars; 
she must breathe the free, fresh air, to release 
herself from the terrors of her dream. But no 
beaming star looked down upon her, for the 
heavens were covered with a grey roof of cloud, 
and the. pale moonlight which pressed through 
cast a troubled light over the dead country, and 

{jloomy and hideous shapes. The fire had burnt 
ew, and flickered up, as if sleepily, now and 
then, with red flames. The peasants slept heav- 
ily, lying around it. Susanna saw not Harald 
at this moment, and she was glad of it. In order 
to dissipate the painful impression she had experi- 
enced, Susanna took a water jug, and went down 
to the river with it, to fetch water for the morrow's 
breakfast. On the way thither she saw Harald, 
who, with his gun on his shoulder, walked back- 
wards and forwards some little distance from the 
cave. Unobserved by htm, she, however, came 
down to the river, and filled her jtijr with the 
snow-mingled water. This little bodily exertion 
did her good ; but the solitary ramble was not 
much calculated to enliven her spirits. The 
scene was indiscrihably gloomv, and the mo- 1 
notonous murmuring of the snow-brook was ac- 
companied by gusts gf wind, which^ like giant ^ 



sighs, went mournfully whistling through the 
desert. She seated herself for a moment at 
the foot of a rock. It was midnight, and deep 
silence reigned over the country. The rocks 
around her were covered with mourning-lichen, 
and the pale snow-lichens grew in crevices of 
the mountains; here and there stuck out irom 
the black earth-rind the bog-lichen, a little pale- 
yellow sulphur-coloured flower, which the Lap- 
land sagas use in the magic arts, asd which here 
gives the impression of a ghastly smile upon 
these fields of death. Susanna couM not free 
herself from the remembrance of her dream ; and 
wherever she turned her glance she thought that 
she saw the! image of her little dying sister. 
"Perhaps in this dream she had received a warn- 
ing,.- perhaps a foretelling; perhaps she might 
never Itave this desert; perhaps she should die 

here, and then what woula become of little 

Hulda 1 Would not neglect and want let her 
sinktipon the hard stones of life, and the waves 
of misery go over herl In the midst of these 
gloomy' ' thoughts, Susanna was surprised by 
Harald. He saw that she had been weeping, 
and asked, with a voice so kind that it went to 
Susanna's heart— 

*.* Why so dejected 1 Are you uneasy or dis- 
pleased 1 Ah ! tell it openly to me as to a friend I 
I cannot bear to see you thus !" 

" I have had a bad dream !" said Susanna, 
wiping away her tears and standing up, "all is 
so ghastly, so wild here around us. It makes 
me think on all the dark and sad things in the 
world ! But it is no usb troubling oneself about 
them,** continued she more cheerfully, " it wiR 
be all well enough when the day dawns. It is. 
the hour of darkness, the hour in which the un^- 
der-canh spirits have rule!" And Susanna at^ 
tempted to smile. " But what is thati" continN 
ued she, and her smile changed itself sdddenlf 
to an expression of anxiety, which made her iur 
voluntarily approach Harald. There was heaitl 
in the air a low blattering and whistling, and at 
the same time a mass resembling a grey cloud 
came froni the north, spreading over the snow- 
fields and approaching the place where thej^ 
stood. In the pale moonlight Susanna ;eemed 
to ^ee wild shapes with horns and claws, mo 
ving themselves in the mass, and the words, 
'the under-earth spirits,' were nearly escaping" 
her lips. 

" It is a herd of reindeer!" said Harald smf- 
ling,, who seemed to divine her thoughts, find 
went a few paces towards the apparition, whilst 
he mechanically shouldered his gun. But at 
the same moment the herd took'another direc- 
tion, and fled with wild speed towards the east. 
The wind rose, and swept with a mournful waU 
through the ice-desert. 

" It is here really fearful 1" said Susanna, and 
shuddered. 

" But to-morrow evening," said Harald, cheer- 
fully, "we shall reach Storlie-S«ter, which lies 
below the region of snow, and then we shall find 
birch- woods, quite' green yet, and shall meet 
with friendlv people, and can have there a reg- 
ularly comfortable inn. The day afterwaitls 
we shall again have a heavy piece of road: but 
on that same day we shall have a view of scenes 
so magnificent, that you cenainly will think lit- 
tle of the trouble, on acconnt of the pleasure 
you will enjov, for there the beautiful far ex- 
ceeds the terrific. That spot between Storlle- 
Sater and TverVic, wVvct^ vV\^ ^"^Wj^w^v-xvi^t^ 
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and with the speed of lightning and the noise of 
thunder rushed between and over splintered 
masses. of rofck, in part naked, in part clothed in 
wood, to tumble about with its rival the furious 
Bjoroja,— that spot exceeds in wild grandeur 
anything that man can imagine." 

Thus spake Harald, to dissipate Susanna's 
dejection; but she listened to him half-dream- 
ing, and said as if to herself— 

" Would that we were well there, and passed 
it, and at our destination, and then—" 
\" And then V* said Harald, taking np the nn- 
fiiiished sentence—** what then 1" ^ 

, *^tjome with my Hulda again !" said Sosan- 
na, deeply sighing. 

f "What, Susannah Wilbvou then leave us 1 
Do yott teally hate Norway r 

"Ko, nbl— a long way from that! — But one 
cannot serwt two masters, that I now feei. Hul- 
da calls me. I shall have no rest till I return to 
her, and never will I part from her agatn. I 
have dreamed of her to-night; and she vas so 
pale, so pale — Ah! >But you are pale l&o, ter- 
ribly pale!"' continued Susanna, as she looked 
at f larald with astonishment : " yon are certain- 
ly ill!'* .• ' 
: "It is this lovely moonlight and this sweet 
fcenery which gives me this ashy-grey, colour,'* 
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'Aid Harald jo] 
ne cause of hi: 
sBnulder began to' 
nighSv^And he eni 
attentidn to^nother objtet. 
The two'Jl^in the mei 
cave. Harald rlHfived the'^mi 
fresh fuel, and Siftijanna 
cave, and resumed hetr /ormir Aace at thd feet 
of her mistress. But iM?as ikt ill late that sho 
sunk into an uneasy sleep. 

She was awoke by a loud ani rushing noise. 
A pale light camje into the cavie and she hesdrd 
Harald's voice saying aloud oul! ide, " It is tin^e 
Jhat we are preparing for the ourney, that $s 

.^«(xm as possible we may get int quarters. We 

vhave a laborious dajHbefore ns.' 

Susanna looked arcMind her f( r her lady. She 

'^ood quite ready near Musannai and was regard- 
ing her with a gentle, atc^tivenook. 

Shsanaa sprang up, sHpclftd/at her own tardli^ 
ness, a^d went all the qmckq^now to make ar^ 
rangemejQts for breakfasa The bouillon wa4 
again haft, recourse to, tneAervants were re- 
freshed witk salmon, baconf and curds thawedj 
in snow-watd|\ ' { 

• A tempest n^ blown up after nridnight, whioh ; 
promised our tri^ellers not at alt an agreeable j 
travelling-day. The river and the brooks roared [^ 

'loudly, and raged ^d thundered aijnid the rocks 
around them. In th^ course of tho^moming the 
vind however abated)*but Harald a^t now and 
then thou.ghlful glanc^upon the grey ro<tf of 
dioud which grew ever tmcker above their heads. ^ 
Sfisanna saw him once c^ an inquiring gjanoe 
upon the guide, and he shc^ his grey bead. In 
the mean lime all the men seamed cheerful j and 
Harald seemed to wish, by 
move the impression which 
snal paleness mi^ht occasion . 

Through the whole forenoon\they contmu^ 
to ascend higher into the region\of winter, and 
the snow-fields stretched out wider and wider. 
No one living thing shewed itself to this desert, 
but they frequently saw trafees of min-deer, and 
here and there flies lay upon the s|iow in deep 
^Ktajer-aleep. The wind ihdftnat^ aoMded 



wished to conceal the! ^lofty snow-mountains, shewed themselves in 
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more and more, and let U» icy breath be felt 
only in short gusts. But ever and anon were 
heard peals and roarings, as if of loud thunder. 
They were the so-called ' Fjellskred ;* or falls of 
great masses of rocks and stones, which separate 
themselves from the mountains, and plunge 
down, and which in these mountain-regions 
commonly occur during and afler tempests. 
The peasants related many histories of houses 
and people who were crushed under them. 

The road became continually more and more 
difficult They were often obliged to wade 
through running rivers, and to pass over snow- 
bridges, under which the rivers had made them- 
selves a path. Harald, alike bold, as prudent 
and determined, often averted danger at his own 
risk, from Mrs. Astrid and Susanna. Neither 
was he pale any longer. The exertions apd 
fever, which nobody suspected, made his cheeks 
glow with the finest crimson. 

In the afternoon, they had reached the high- 
est point of the rocks. Here were piled up two 
great heaps of stones, in the neighbourhood of a 
liUle sea called Skiftesjo, which is covered with 
never-melted ice in the hottest summer. Here 
the brooks begin to run westward, and the way 
begins from here to descend. The giant shapes 
of the Vasfjem and Ishaog, together wiih other 



Jiprspective. 

sTke wind was now almost still ; but it begau 
to Snow violently, and the cloudy sky sank down, 
dartt and heavy as lead, upon the travellers. 

" "f^e must hasten, hasten," said the old Hal- 
ling peasant, as he looked round with an intelli- 
igent gtanee to the party whom he led, "else we 
Ishall M. snowed up on the mountains, as it hap- 
pened tdf th? late (aueen Margaret, when—" 
1 He ended not, for his horse stumbled suddenly 
m a sleep iflescent, and threw him over. The 
md ma^'s head struck violently against a stone, 
and he remaned lying senseless. It was a full 
tiour befor^ they succeeded in bringing him to 
eofisciousn^ss^ But the blow had been so se- 
viere, and the 0ld man was so confused in his 
head, that. Jitf could no kmge^F serve as guide, 
l^ey werebbliged to place him on the same 
horse as hi^ grandson rode, and the highr^rited 
young man took charge ef him with the greatest 
tenderness. ' Harald rode now at the head of the 
party, but ekexy moment increased the dtfiScul- 
ties of his undertaking, for the snow fell with 
suchr-terribje rapidity, and the thickness of the 
air pietented him distingufsMng with certainty 
*the eomfortable way-marks,'— the traveller's 
only i^efei^ of safety. They were obliged often 
to ma^e Windings and turmngs, to come again 
upon tliieiig^t paih. Nevertheless they succeed- 
ed in retbCiliing Bjor&i-S&ter, an uninhabited sftter, 
but vh%h stands upon the broad and rapid 
Bj6r&ia< '*v 

\ Herof' they halted to take connsel. The Bj6- 
Toia was now so swollen, and rushed along so 
ivioleiitlr, that they soon saw the pure impossi- 
bHiaF of passing it at this place. Thetold HaU 
iing-peaeantadvised them to make a circuit tc 
Wothef' place, where they might with safety 
iross ^e river; this would take them near to the 
Storiie-Sater, and near to the great waterfall of 
tte same name, the roar of which might be heard 
aMhiaB^ miles' distance. It is true that they 
muJH make a circnit of some jrjiles, but what 
could they do 1 Great was the danger oC pursu- 
ing the joitnwy in thCa storm, but greater yet to 
atana Hill in this de«ert» wheM the snow ire* 
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qnently fcSl to the depth of many yards. The 
old Hallinger, however, chose this last; for he 
found himself unable to sit on the horse, and 
prayed to be left quiet in the hut, with provisions 
for a few days, in which time he hoped that the 
snow would cease and begin to thaw. He did 
not wish that his grandson should remain with 
him, but he was resolute not to leave his old 
grandfather, and the rest considered it alike 
proper and necessary; and the two therefore 
were hastily supplied with whatever they might 
require in this winterly solitude. Their horses 
were supplied with provender, and led likewise 
into the hut. 

Susanna bound up the old man's head with 
the carefulness of a daughter. It was to her in- 
finitely difficult to leave the old man behind 
them there. " And if no thaw come V* said she ; 
*' if snow and winter still continue, and thou art 
buried in here and frozen V 

"That has happened before now to many a 
better fellow than me," said the old man calmly. 
.V One cannot die more than once, and God ii 
also at home in the wilderness. And he who 
rightly can utter the Lord's Prayer, need not to 
fear the under-earth spirits. With me, an old 
man, it may go as it will. My best time is, in 
.any case, past ; I am ^xious only for the youth. 
Think on him when thou comest to human be- 
ings." 

' Susanna was affected. She impressed a kiss 
upon the old man's forehead, and a warm tear 
fell irom her cheek upon his. The old man 
looked up to her with a cordial, bnght-beaming 
glance ; " God's angel guide thee I" cried he after 
her, as she left the hut to attend the rest. 

Again was the little train in motion, and wan- 
dered over snow-fields, naked rocks, and half- 
thawed morasses. The snow reached high up 
the legs of the horses, and only slowly and al- 
most reluctantly we^t they forward. It grew 
darker and darker. No one spoke a word. Thus 
they went on for an hour's space. " 

With great uneasiness had Susanna fancied 
for some time that she observed Harald to reel 
in his saddle; but she endeavoured to persuade 
herself that it might be only a delusion, which 
the unequal paces of the horse occasioned, and 
by the thick snow-mist through which she saw 
him. AU around herhad, in fact, a bewildering 
a|)pearance, and seemed to her waving and spec- 
tral. A dull cry from Mrs. Astrid broke the 
ghostly silence— was this also a delusion 1 Har- 
ald's horse stood still, and was without its rider. 
Of a truth, it was only too certain. Harald had, 
seized by dizziness, fallen down beside his horse. 
H^ had borne for long in silence the increasing 
pain in his shoulder and breast, and endeavour- 
ed to conceal from himself, as well as from oth- 
' ers, feelings of feverish dizziness which sei2ed 
his head. Even now, when it threatened to over- 
power him, he would not allow it to be of any 
consequence. With the help of the Servant, he 
made several attempts to seat himself again upon 
his horse, but in vain. He could no longer lift 
up his fevered head. Lying upon the snow on 
his knees, and with silent misery, he leaned his 
burning forehead against a piece of rock. 

" Here, then— here shall we die !" s^id Mrs. 
Astrid, half aloud to herself, in a gloomy voice; 
*^and this young man must be sacrificed for my 
sake. My fate is always the same 1" 

Then followed a moment of fearful silence. 
Men and animals stood immoveable, and as if 
tamed to stone, while the snow fell over them, 



and seemed to threaten to bury toem. But now 
a clear, cheerful voice raised itself, and said— 

"I see a flat rock yonder, which will shelter 
us from the snow. We must carry him there!" 
And Susanna raised up Harald and seized his 
arm, while the servant went before and made a 
path through the snow. About forty paces from 
the place where they stood, a vaulted projecting 
rock stretched forth, under which they could ob- 
tain shelter from the snow, which reared itself 
in high walls around the open ^pace. 

^'Support yourself on me;, better — better! 
Fear not ; I am strong !" said Susanna, while 
she, with a soft bat vigorous arm, embraced 
Harold. He allowed himself to be led like a 
child ; although he was not properly conscious, 
still he felt a certain pleasure in submitting him- 
self to the young girl's guidance, who talked to 
him with such a mild and courageous voice. 

As commodiously as possible was Harald laid 
under the sheltering rocK, and Susanna took ofi* 
her shawl, which she wore under her fiir cloak, 
and made of it a soft pillow for Harald. " Ah I 
that is good !" said he softly, and pressed Susan- 
na's hand, as he found himself relieved by this 
position. Susanna returned now to her mistress. 

"Susanna," said she, "I would also gladly 
get there. It seems safe resting there. But I 
am so stiff that I can scarcely move myself" 

Susanna helped her lady from her horse ; and 
guided and supported by her, Mrs. Astrid reach- 
ed the sheltering vault. Here, in comparison 
with that of the open plain, the air was almost 
of a mild temperature, for the rock walls and the 
piied-up snow prevented the cold wind from en- 
tering^ Here Susanna placed softly her lady, 
who was almost stiffened with cold and fatigue. 

Susanna, also, was frozen and weary ; but, (> 
what a southern clime of life and warmth cannot 
love and a strong will call forth in a human be- 
ing I It was these powers which now impelled 
Ihe young girl's palse« and let the blood ra$h 
warm trom tne chambers of her heart to her very 
finger ends. She rubbed the stiffened limbs of 
her mistress, she warmed them with kisses and 
tears, she warmed her with her throbbing breast. 
She prevailed upon her to drink from a hottle of 
wine, and f)repared also for Harald's parched 
and thirsty lips a refreshing draught of wine ind 
water. She moistened her handkerchief with 
snow, and laid it upon his aching brow. Around 
them both she piled cloaks and articles of cloth- 
ing, so that both were protected from the cold. 
Then stood she for a moment silent, with a keen 
and serious look^ She was thinking on what 
was farther to be done to save these two. 

Harald had raised himself on his sound arm, 
and looked silently down with the pain which a 
manly nature experiences when it is compelled 
to renounce one of its noblest impulses— sustain- 
ing and helping the weak who are confided to 
their care. A tear— the first Susanna had ever 
seen him shed, ran down his cheek. 

Mrs. Astrid gazed with a mournful look up to 
the grave-like vault. 

But Susanna's eyes beamed even brighter. 
"Hark! hark!" said she, and listened. 

Mrs. Astrid and Harald fixed upon her inqui- 
ring looks. 

" I hear a noise," resumed Susanna, "a noise 
like that of a great waterfall." 

" It is the roar of the Siorlie-forse I" exclaimed 
Harald, for a moment animated, " but what good 
of thatl" continued he, and sunk down disheart- 
ened; "we are three miles off— and cannot act 
there I" 
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" Yes, we ean, we will !" said Sasanna, with 
firm resolution. " Courage, courage, my dear 
lady ! Be calm, Mr. Bergman I We will reach 
ft, we will be saved !" 

"And how 7" said Harald, "the servant is a 
-stupid fellow, he never could find his way." 

" But I can find ir, be sure of that !" replied 
Susanna ; " and come back hither with people 
and help : tell me only the signs by which I may 
know the right way. These, and the roar of 
Storlie-forse, will guide me." 

*' It is in vain ! You would perish, alone and 
in the snow-storm !" 

- "I shall not perish.! lam strong! No one 
shall hinder me. And if you will not tell me 
the way, I shall, nevertheless, find it out." 

When Harald saw her so firmly resolved, and 
her cheerful and determined tone had inspired 
him with a degree of confidence, he endeavour- 
ed to point out to her the objects by which she 
must direct herself, and which consisted of rock 
and crag, which, however, in the snowy night, 
she probably couid no longer distinguish. 

With deep attention, Susanna listened, and 
then said cheerfullv, "Now I have it! I shall 
find the way ! Goi preserve yoa ! I shall soon 
be back again with help !" 

When she camd.out into the open air, she 
found the servant seeking his comfoft in the 
brandy bottle, and the horses sunk in a spiritless 
stupor. She admonished him to take care of 
these, and charged him earnestly, both with 
threats and promises of reward, to think aboni 
his employers and watch over their safety. She 
herself gave to her horse fodder and water, pat- 
ting him the while, and speaking to him kind 
and encouraging words. After that she mount- 
ed to commence her solitary, dangerous journey. 
But it was only with great difficulty that ste 
could make the horse part from his companions, 
and when it had gone about twenty paces for- 
ward, it stopped, and would return again to its 
company. This manoeuvre it repeated several 
times ; at length it would obey neither blows 
nor encouragement. Susanna therefore dis- 
monnted and let the hotse go. A few tears fill- 
ed her eyes as she saw him thus abandon her,' 
and beseechingly she lifted her hands to Him, 
who here ^lone saw the solitary defenceless: 
maiden. 

After that she pursued her way on foot. 
This indeed was not long, and the length of it 
was not the difficulty ; but he who had seen Su- 
sanna making her way through the deep snow, 
then clambering up rocks, then wandering over 
morasses, where at every step she feared to sink, 
would have been filled with amazement at her 
courage and her strength. But * God's aneel,' 
whom the old man had prayed might guide ner 
seemed to be with her on the way, for the ta." of 
snow ceased, and ever and anon shot a n^vX)n- 
beam forth, and showed her some of the c»Djects 
which Harald had described as landmancs. Be- 
sides, the din of the Storlie-force grew ever loud- 
er and louder, like the trumpet of the resurrec- 
tion in her ears. A strong resolve to attempt 
the uttermost, a secret joy in tesiifyihg her affec- 
tion, even though it should be with the sacrifice 
of her life, gave wings to her feel, and prevented 
her courage failing for a single minute. 

So passed two hours. Susanna now heard"" 
the water roaring beneath her feet. She seem- 
ed to be on the point of plunging into an abyss; 
around, all was darkness' and snow. She stood 
still It was a moment of terrible uncertainty. 



Then parted the clouds, and (he,half-moon joi 
full glory beamed forth, just as it was about to 
sink behind a rock. Susanna now saw the 
abyss on whose brink she stood; shk saw the 
Storlie-forse spread its while masses of water 
in the moonlight, saw the Sater-huts there be- 
low! .... 

Beneath the stone vault where Mrs. Astrid 
and Harald found themselves, prevailed for 
somei time after ^sauna's departure, a deep 
and wild silence. This was at length broken 
by Mrs. Astrid, who said in a solemn tone — 

"I have a request to make of you, Harald !" 

"Command me!" answered he. "Might I 
but be able to fulfil yoar wish!" 

" We seem both," resumed Mrs. Astrid, " now 
to stand near the grave ; but you are younger 
and stronger than I, you I hope will be rescued. 
I must confide to you an important comm ii^sioo, 
and I rely on the honour and the soundness of 
heart which I have observed in you, that you 
will conscientiously execute it, in case I myself 
am not in a condition to do so, and you as I trust, 
will outlive me !" 

Mrs. Astrid had uttered this with a firm voice, 
but during the following relation she was fre- 
quently agitated by contending emotions. She 
spoke rapidly, and in short, abrupt sentences, as 
thus — 

" I had a sister. How I loved her, I am not 
able to express. She was as gay and gentle in 
her mood as I was serious. When I married, 
she accompanied me to my house. But there 
was no good luck. The fortune which my sis- 
ter possessed placed her in a condition to follow 
her own heart's bias, and she gave her hand k> 
apoor but amiable young man, a Lieutenant 
Wolf, and lived with him some months of the 
highest earthly felicity. But brief was the hap- 
piness to be. Wolf perished on a sea-voyage, 
and his inconsolable wife sunk, under her sor- 
row. She died some hours after she had given 
birth to a son, and after she had laid her tender 
babe in my arms, and prayed me to become its 
mother. 

'^And I became a mother to this child. An 
own son could not have possibly been dearer to 
me. I was proud of the handsome, lively child. 
1 saw a be&utiful future for him. He should 
realize 'the ideal of my vouih, he should . . . O! 
amid my own poor and desolate life I was jwt 
rich in jihis boy. But the man who had received 
my hand endured not that my heart should be- 
long to this child. He took a hatred to the poor 
boy, and my life became more than ever bitter. 
Once I was obliged to make a jbumey to visit a 
sick relative. I wished. to take the seven-year- 
old boy with me, for he had never been sepa- 
rated from me. But my husband would retain 
him with him, and assumed a tone of tenderness 
to persuade me. This I could not resist ; and 
spite of the boy's entreaties, and an anxiety 
which seemed to me ominous — I left my poor 
child. I persuaded myself that I was acting 
strongly, and I was really weak. I had promis- 
ed the child's mother to protect it— I knew that 
I left it in hard and hostile hands, and yet!— 
When after a week's absence I returned from 
my journey, the boy— had vanished. He had 
gone out one day, it was said, and never came 
back again. They had sought for him every- 
where, and at length had found his little hat 
upon* rock on the edge of the sea— it was held 
for certain that he had fallen over it. I found 
my husband busy in taking possession of say 
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sister's property, which in case of the boy*s death 
should, according to her will, fall to us. From 
this moment, my soul was seized with the most 
horrible suspicions! . .. God be praised that 
these were false! God forgive me that lever 
entertained them ! For twenty years have they 
gnawed at my heart; for twenty years have they 
hung the weight of lead on the fulfilment of my 
^duties. All my researches were fruitless: no 
one could be suspected; no one seemed to have 
acted herein, except a dreadful fate. This was 
all : he had had permission to go out and play, 
had left the house alone, and no one had seen 
him allerwards. 

* Twenty years— long, dark years — had pass- 
ed since this period, and hope had by degrees ex- 
pired in my heart, the feebile hope, which some- 
times revived in it, that I should yet recover my 
beloved child. After having been n^any years 

^ deprived of both bodily and mental vigour by 
his paralysis, my husband died. I was free; 
but wherefore should I live ! . . . I had lost my 
f^ith in every thing which makes life dear, and 
i stood alpne,on the verge of old age^ surround- 
ed bv darkness and bitter memories. Thus did 
I still feel but a few days ago, whep I received a 

'<«rriting from the present Commandant of R . 

Within lay an unsealed letter, whidh be said 
hsid been found in a^drawer into which my hus- 
l>and was wont to throw old letters and papers, 
•of no worth or importance. And this letter . . . 
'Oh! bow it would have changed my heart, and 
my faturel This letter was written by my hus- 
ihaodf «{ipiareDtly immediately after his severe 
paralytic stroke, bat. its wordsj in an unsteady 
hand^said, that the lost child stUl liv^d^ and di^ 
jected me for further explanation to a certain 
Beiigeant Ronn, in Bergen. Here the lettef ap- 
peafe4 to have been broken off b;^ a 8ud4en in^ 
crease of his attack. I was, as it chanced, ab- 
sent from home on this day. When I returned, 
I fodnd my hasband speechless' and nearly life- 
less. Life was indeea restored throngh active 
iCzertiona, but consciousness continued dark, 
and half of the body powerless — thus he lived 
on for some years. In a moment of clearness 
which occurred to him shortly before be expired, 
I am convinced thut he desired to unfold to me 
the condition of the bov, or the existence of the 
aforesaid letter— but death prevented him . . . 
fiow this letter became thrown amongst the old 
papers I do not understand— perhaps it might be 
done by my husband's own hand, in that mo- 

. ment of privation of consciousness in which the 
letter closed— enough, the hand of Providence 
saved it from destruction, and allowed it to 
reach me I . . . 

" You know now the cause of my hasty jour- 
ney. And if it should for me terminate here,— 
if I shall never achieve the highest wish, ai^d 
the last hojje of my. life,— if I never may see 
again my sister's son, and -myself deliver into 
his hands that which has been unjustly withheld 
from him, — then, listen to my prayer, my solemn 
injunction! Seek out, as soon as you can, in 
Bergen, the person whom I have named, iind 
arhose address you will further find in the paper. 
Tell him, that in my last hour I commissioned 
you to act in my stead ; spare no expense which 
may be necessary — promise, threaten — but 
search out where my sister's son is to be found ! 
And then — go to him. Bear to him my last af- 
fectionate greeting; deliver to him this;— it is 
my Will, and it will put him in possession of all 
Iftiat I possess, which is properly that of his motb- 



er, for ray own is nearly consumed. Tell him 
that care on his account has worn away my life, 
that— my God ! What do you 1 Why do you 
thus seize my hand 1— you weep!" 

•• Tell me—" stammered forth Harald, with a 
voice nearly choked by emotion; "did this child 
wear on a ribbon round his neck a little cross of 
iron 1 — the head of a winged cherub in its cen- 
tre 1" 

, " From his mother's neck," said Mrs. Astrid, 
" 1 transferred it to hisl" 

"And here here it yet rests!" exclaimed 

Harald, as he led Mrs. Astrid's hand to the little 
cross hanging to his neck. " What recollections 
awake now! Yes, it must be so! I cannot 

doubt ^you are my childhood's first cherisher, 

my mothers sister !" 

A cry of indescribable emotion interrupted 
Harald. " Good God !" exclaimed Mrs. Asicid, 
"you are " 

"Your sister's son, the child that you mourn. 
At this .moment I recognise again myself and 
you." \ 

"AndV Your voice, Harald, has oAen 

struck m4 as strangely familiar. At this mo- 
ment I seqn again to bear your father's voice. 
Ah, speak l^eak! for heaven's sake, explain to 
me— ojake^ine certain— -^you give me then 
more than life^' 

" What shall I say T continued Harald, in 
the highest exckement and disquiet; "much is 
obscure to mysen— -incomprehensible. But your 
narrative has at this moment called up in me 
recoUectiops, impressions, which make me cer- 
tain that I neither deceive you nor myself. At 
this instant I remember with perfect clearness, 
bow I, as a child^ one day ran my little sledge 
on the hill beibre the fortress, and how I was 
there addressed by the, to me,- well-known Ser- 
geant Ronn, but whose name till this moment 
had entirely escaped me, who invited me to as- 
cend his sledge, and take a dnve with him. I 
desired nothing, better, and I got in, I remember 
also now extremely well that my hat blew off, 
that I wished to fetch it, but was prevented by 
the Sergeant, who threw a cloak round me, and 
drove off at full speed* And long did the drive 
continue — but from this moment my recoUec(:on 
becomes dark) and 1 look back into a time as into 
a dark, night, which ever and anon is illumina- 
ted by lightnings Probably I fell then into the 
heavy sickness which long afterwards cher Ved 
my growth. I recollect it as a dream, that I 
would go home to my mother, but that my cries 
were hushed by the Sergeant, first with good 
words and then with menaces. I remember dim- 
ly, that I at one time found myself in a foul and 
wretched house, where hideous men treated me 
harshly, and 1 longed to die. — Then comes, like 
a sunbeam, the impression of another home, of a 
clear heaven, puffe air, green meadows, and of 
friendly, mild jaeople, who, with infinite render-* 
ness, cherishea the sick and weakly child which 
1 then was. This home was Alette's ; and her 
exotUent parents, after they had recalled me to 
life, adopted me as their son. My new relation- 
ships became unspeakably dear to me ; I was 
Happy; my illness and the long succeeding weak- 
ness had fl most wholly obliterated the memory 
of the past. I had forgotten the names of both 
people and places, yet never did I forget my 
childhood's earliest, motherly cherisher. Like 
a lovely and holy image has she followed me 
through life, although, with the lapse of years, 
she, as it wece^ folded h&t^M ^t;i^v\^:QSik&\ \sai.<^ 
thicket ^e^ ^ -» 
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" When I was older, I requested and received 
from my foster-father an explanation of my re- 
ception into his bouse. I then ibund that he had 

one day called on Mr. K in Christiansand, 

and had seen there a most feeble and pale child. 

who sale in the sunshine on the floor. The child 

. began to weep, but hushed itself in terror when 

Mr. K went up sharply to it, and threatened 

it with the dark room. Moved by this occur- 
rence, my benefactor inquired to whom the boy 
belonged, and received for answer that it was a 
poor child without connexions, and who had 

been taken in charity and committed to K *s 

care. Alette's father resolved at once, cost what 
it would, to take the child out of this keeping, 
and offered to take the boy himself, and try what 
the country air would do for the restoration of 
his health. It was in this manner that I came 
into the family which I thence called my own. 
I could obtain no explanation respecting my i^sl- 
rents, nor respecting my peculiar connexion with 

Mr. K . K died a few weeks after my 

removal from ^is house, and his wife either 
knew or pretended to know nothing whatever 
about me. 

" But my excellent foster-parents never allow- 
ed me to feel that I had no real relatives. They 
madt; no difference between me and their own 
child, and Alette became to me the tendere^t and 
best of sisters. Death deprived us of this beloved 
support ; Alette's father ^as been«now dead two 
years : Alette removed to some near relatives, in 
order, after a certain time, to give her hand to a 
man whom she has long loved > and I sought in 
travel to dissipate the feeling of desolation which 
had seized on my heart.* It was at this moment 
that business, or rather Providence, conducted 
me to you. Admiration, and an interest \^08e 
power I cannot describe, drew me toward you; 
perhaps, unknown tK^ me, darkly operated in me 
the del ightful recollections of mjr childhood. At 
this moment they have ascended in all their clear- 
ness. I seem now a^n transported into the 
J rears of boyhood, when I called you mother, and 
oved you even to adoration ; and now—*' and 
with passionate tenderness Harald seized the 
hand of Mrs. Astrid, while he stammered forth— 
" now . . . what says your heart 1 . . . Can you 
trust this dim recollection . . . this narrative with- 
out all testimony^ . . . May I again call you 
mother 1 Can you, will you, receive me as a 
sonr* 

" Do I wish it ? . . . Feel these tears of joy I I 
have not shed many such upon earth. I cannot 
doubt ... I believe ... I am happy ! . . . Thou 
art my sister's son, my child ... I have thee again. 
But oh ! have I found thee merely to see thee die 
—die here— for my sake 1 Am I then born to be 
unfortunate 1 This moment is bitter !" 

" But delightful also !" exclaimed Harald, with 
warmth; " we have found each other; we are 
united." 

"To die 1" 

" Resc ue is yet possible !" 

"But only through a miracle.** 

" Providence permits wonderful ihmgs to hap- 

Sn; we have just had evidence of it!" said 
arald, with a gentle, admonitory tone. ^ 

" Thou art right, Harald ; but I hav« been so 
unhappy I I have difficulty to believe in happy 
miracles. But, at all events, God be praised for 
this momenl, and let His will be done !" 

" Amen I" said Harald softly, but with naanlv 
fortitude; and both ceased, exhausted, and all 
was in deep darkness around them, for the moon 



was gone down, and the snow fell thickly. They 
seemed to be entombed alive. 

But the miracle of rescue was near. Thers 
gleamed a light— there were heard voices out of 
the snowy wilderness. 

" Susanna I" exclaimed with one voice Mrs. 
Astrid and Harald. "Susanna, our angel of 
salvation 1" 

And it was Susanna who, with a blazing 
torch in her hand, rushed into the dark vau.t 
It glittered at once as with a million of diamonds. 
Some of these gleamed in human eyes. 

" You are saved, God be praised !" exclaimed 
Susanna. "Here are good, strong men who 
will help you. But we must hasten ; the snow 
falls heavily." 

Several peasants, bearing lights and two IH- 
ters, were now seen ; and Mrs. Astrid and Har- 
ald were each laid on one of these, and covered 
with soft skins. 

"Susanna," said Mrs. Astrid, "come and rest 
here by me 1" 

"Nay," answered Susanna, Hfting aloft her 
torch ; " I shall go on before and light the way. 
Fear not for me ; lam strong !" 

But a strange sensation suddenly seized her, 
as if her heart would, sink, and her knees failed 
her. She stood now^a moment, then made a 
step forward as to go, then felt her breast, as ft 
were, crushed together. She dropped on her 
knees, and the torch fell from her hands. " Hul- 
da !" she whispered to herself, " my little darling 
. . . farewell !" 

"Susanna! great God f" exclaimed now two 
voices at once ; and, strong with terror and sur- 
prise, sprang up Mrs. Astrid and Harald, and 
embraced Susanna. She sank more and more 
together. She seized the hands of her mistress 
and of Harald, and said with great di6|6ul^, 
earnestly praying—" My little Hulda ! The fa- 
therless . . . motherless . . . think of her!" 

"Susanna! niy good, dear child!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Astrid, "thou wilt not, thou shalt not now 
die t^' And for the first time fell a beam of anx- 
ious love from her dark eyes upon the young, 
devoted maiden. It was the first time that Sn- 
sanna had enjoyed such a glance and she look'* 
ed up as joyfully as if she had gazed into the 
Opened heaven. 

" O Harald !" sadid Susanna, while she gazed 
at him with an inexpressible tenderness and 
clearness; "I know that I conld not make yon 
happy in life, but I thank God that I can die for 
you. Now— now despise not my love!"-*and^ 
seizing his hand and that of her mistress, sh& 
pressed them to her bosom, saying with a sob- 
bing voice— " Pardon my fault, for— my love'» 
sake!" 

A slight shiver passed through her frame, her 
head sank upon her breast Without a sign of 
life, they laid Susanna by her mistress, wha 
held her in her arms, and bathed with her teai» 
the young, pallid countenance. 

THE AWAKENING. 

\ woke, for life assumed victoriom sway, 

And found my being in it9 weakness lay. , , 

Thete the beloved ones round my couch I saw. 

R«ir. 

Months went on, and life was for Susanna 
merely a wild, uneasy dream. In the delirious 
fantasies of fever she again lived over the im- 
pressions of the mountain-journey, but in darker 
colours. She saw the subterranean spiritA 
how in terrible shapes they raged about in tho* 
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now wilderness, and somglit to sntTocate her 
beneath piles of snow and ice, which they flang 
upon her. Susanna combated with desperate 
exertions against them, for she knew that if she 
fell, the defence for those she. loved would be 
taken away, and that the subterranean ones 
could seize upon it ; and therefore any mass of 
snow which the spirits cast upon her, she cast 
back upon them. Finally, the subterranean 
ones desired a parley, and promised that if she 
would voluntarily accompany them, they would 
permit her friends to be at peace ; yes, even 
heap upon them wealth and happiness. Then 
strove Susanna no longer; hut saluting the 
beautiful heaven, and earth with its green dales 
and beloved people, whom she should behold 
no more, let herself be dragged down in silence 
by the spirits, into their subterranean dwellings, 
and experienced there inexpressible torments. 
But she was contented to suffer for those she 
loved ; and out of the dark,"" cold abyss, where 
she was doomed to- dwell, she sent up the most 
affectionate, moving farewells to her Hulda, to 
her mistress, to Harald, and Alette, revealing 
thereby, unknown to herself, all her heart's 
secrets, conflicts, and sufferings. 

One day it seemed to her that she had al- 
ready dwelt hundreds of years in the Northern 
world, and she was now in their church, for 
her time was up, and she should now die, and 
in death (that she knew) should she be delivered 
from the power of the mountain spirits. But 
she could feel no joy over this, so faint wds her 
heart, so chilled was her bosom. She lay 
stretched out upon a stone floor, and over ber 
Taulted itself a roof of ice. That was her 
funeral vault, and there should she die. And 
by degnes all ^etings and senses grew be- 
numbed, all torments vanished, and there came 
a sleep sO deep, but so secret and peaceful, that 
Susanna, who still retained her consoiousness, 
regarded death as a salutary repose, and wished 
not to awaken, But it seemed >to her that the 
4loor of the yault opened, and she saw a light, 
Uke that of the sun ; and sonoa one approached 
her, and touched her lips with a flame, a flame 
as of life. Then beat her heart more rapidiy, 
the blood streamed warmly through her veins,, 
and she looked up and saw a female figure stand 
by her pillow, which bent over her with a look 
full of love and compassion. The look, the 
l^auiiful life-giving look, Susanna seemed to 
have seen some time before, and the longer she 
gazed on the face of this female shape, the- bet- 
ter, she seemed to reeognise familiar features— 
the noble and beloved features of her mistress. 
•Bat she looked younger and fairer than formerly. 
At her feet she saw roses standing, and the sun 
shone upon them ^ but all appeared to her so 
beautiful, so wondierfuj, that i^he involuntarily 
whispered — 

** Are we now in heaven 1" 

•* Still on the earth,'' replied a voice, full o^ 
tenderness. *'Thoa wilt here live for those 
who love thee." 

"Ah ! who loves meV said Susanna, faint 
and spiritless. 

"I!" answered the voice; "I and others. 
But be calm and quiet — a mother watches over 
thee.'' 

And Susanna continued oalm and qniet, and 
vttigned herself, in her great state of weakness, 
E 



with gratified confidence t6 the motherly guar* 
dian. Mrs. Astrid*s presence, the mere sound 
of her light tread, ttie mere sight of her shadow, 
operated beneficially on her mind ; all that she 
received from her hand was to her delicious , 
and healing. There arose between them a re- 
lationship full of pleasantness. Mrs. Astrid, * 
who saw the young girl as it were born anew 
under her bands, conceived for her an attach- 
ment which surprised herself, much as it made 
her happy. The strong and healthy Susanna 
had stood too distant from her ; the weak, and 
in her weakness th<e so child-like Affectionate 
one, had stolen into her heart, and she felt her 
heart thereby bloom, as it were, anew. 

Such is the operation of all true devotion, all 
true affection, apd that in every stage of life ; 
for affection is the summer of life and of tfaa 
heart, 

So soon as Strength and clear memory again 
revived in Susanna^ she begged to be informed 
of the fate of all those who had mMe the moun- 
tain journey. With astonishment and joy did 
she then learn how Mrs. Astrid had discov«^ 
in Hvald her sister's sen ; and how, by this, 
much darkness had variish^d from her life. 

Through Sergeant Ronn, and the subsequent 
inquiries to which his statement led, within a 
short time perfect clearness was obtained on 
all that concern^ the circumstances of Harald's 
childhood. It Was then discovered that Mr. K. 
had been a confidant of Colonel Hjelm's, and 
was of a sufficiently worthless character tt> 
enter, for the sake of gstin, into the plans of the 
Colonel, and to receive Harald, and cause him 
by degrees to forget his former ciroomstances. 
Sickness came in aid of severe treatment ; and 
after a sojourn of some moa$hs in K.'s house, 
be found the poor boy so mich stnpified, that 
he could, without fear of the betrayal of the 
secret, yield to the solicitaHons of Mr. Bergman^ 
and make over to him a child whose daily aspeot 
was a torment to him. But we letum now to- 
the present. ^ 

Harald, under a skilful medical care in Bw- 
gen, after the 4noutttain journey, waii quickly 
restored to health. When he had attended tfaJ9 
marriagB of Alette, he bad trav^d alnroadi bat 
would, in the oonrtieof t^ irammar^ return to 
Semb, where he wonld aet^e dow^, in order t* 
live for the beloved relative whom he had again 
discovered. 

The guide, the honest old peasant of Hailing, 
had met with his death on4he mountains. His 
grandson wept by his corpse till he was himself 
half dead with hunger and cold, when the peo- 
ple from the dales, sent by Mrs. Astrid and 
Harald, succeeded in making a way through the 
snow-drifts to the Bjoroj-siiter, and in rescuing , 
him. 

Susanna dropped a tear for the old man^s fate» 
but felt within her a secret regret not to have 
died like him. She looked toward the future 
with disquiet. But when she could again leave 
her bed, when Mrs. Astrid drove her out with 
her,''when she felt the vernal air, and saw the 
sea, and the clear heaven above the mountains, 
and the green orchards at their feet ; then awoke 
she again vividly to the feeling of the beauty of 
the earth, and of life. And she contemplated 
with admiration and delight the new objects 
which sarroundod hfit^ «& Ni^^ \^ ^w(ss^&s^ss& 
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twrms of natare as the life and the changing 
scenes in the city ; for Susanna fonnd herself 
in the lovely and splendidly situated Bergen, the 
greatest mercantile city of Norway, the birth- 
.^ace ofHollberg. Dahl, and|01e Bull. 

Yet would she speedily separate herself from 
all this, and, what was still harder, from her 
•adored mistress ; for Susanna had firmly deter- 
mined never again to see Harald. Crimson 
• blushes covered her cheeks when she recollect- 
ed her confessioii in the mountains, at the mo- 
iraent when she thought herself at the point of 
^eath, and she felt that after this^they could not 
meet, much less live in the same house without 
mutually painrul embarrassment. She would, 
therefore, not return again to Semb ; but, so 
Boon as her health would permit it, would go 
from Bergen by sea to Sweden, to her native 
tttfivn again, and there, in the bosom of her little 
darling, seek to heal her own heart, and draw 
new strength to ^ive and labour. 

But it was not easy for poor Susanna tp an- 
nounce this resolve to her mistress. She trem- 
bled violently, and could not restrain her tears. 

it was at the same time calming and disturb- 
ing to her feelings, when Mrs. Astrid, after she 
had quietly listened to Susanna, answered with 
much composure— 

*^ You are at liberty, Susanna, to act as you 
find it best ; but in three or four months,, for so 
, long, win my affairs yet retain me here—in -a 
few months I shall again return to Semb, and it 
■woirid be a trial to me lo be without you on the 
joumeyi" I 

^ Then I shall accompany you,^' replied Su- 
'Sanna, glad that she Was needed ; <* but, 
then . . ."* 

"Then," began again Mrs. Astrid, "when 
jon Will leave me, I shall arrange for your safe 
letum to your native plaoe.*' 

" So, then, yet some months !*' thought Su- 
sanna, with a melancholy, pleasure. And these 
months were for her inexpressibly pleasant and 
«trengtheiu])g. Mrs. Astrid occupied herself 
much with her, and sought in many particulars 
ito supply Ihe defects of her neglected education. 
i4iid Susanna was a quick pupil, and more affec- 
tionately than ever did she attach herself to her 
mistress, while she on her part experienced even 
mere and more the truth of the adage : " the 
breath of youth is wholtoome.'* 

In the beginning of the month of July Mrs. 
Astrid travelled again with Susanna over the 
mountains which had once threatened them 
with death ; but at this season of the year the 
journey was not dangerous, though always la- 
^rions. Mrs. Astrid was the whole time in the 
highest spirits, and seemed every day to become 
more joyous. Susannahs mood of mind, on the 
contrary, became every day more depressed. 
Even Mrs. Astrid*s gayety contributed to this. 
She felt herself infinitely solitary. 

It was a beautiful July evening when they de- 
flcended into Heimdal.. Susanna's heart swell- 
, ed with sadness as she saw again the places 
and the objects which were so dear to hef, and 
which she should now soon quit for ever. Never 
had they struck her as so enchanting. She 
saw the sun*s beams fall on the Krystalberg, 
and she called to mind Harald's sagas ; she saw 
the grove of oaks where Mrs. Astrid had sate 
Old had enjoyed the fragrance which Susanna's 



hand had prepared for ber in silence. And the 
spring where the silver-weed and the ladiBs- 
mantle grew, the clear spring where she had 
spent so many happy hours ; Susanna seemed 
to thirst for it. The windows in Semb burned 
with the radiance of the suii, the house seemed 
to be illuminated : in that house she had worked 
and ordered ; there she had loved ; there the 
flame of the winter evenings had burned so 
brightly during Harald*s stories. Silently as- 
cended the pillars of smoke from the cottages in 
tlie dale, where she was at home, kne\« each 
child and each xow, knew the cares and the 
joys which dwelt there, and where she had first 
learned rightly to comprehend Harald's good- 
heartedness — always Harald —always did she 
find his image as the heart in all these^minis- 
cences. But now — now should she sooli leave 
all this, all that was beautiful and dear ! 

They arrived now in Semb, and were greeted 
by Alfiero with barkings of clamorous delight. 
Susanna, with a tear in her eye, greeted and 
nodded to all beloved acquaintances, both peo- 
ple and animals. 

The windows in Mrs. Astrid*s room stood 
open, and thiough them were seen charming 
prospects over the dale, vifith its azure stream, 
its green heights and slopes, and the peaceful 
spire of its church in the background. She 
herself stood, as in astonishment, at the beauty' 
of th? grove, and her eyes flashed ^as she ex- 
claimed^ 

"See Susanna! Is not our dale beautiful t 
And will it not be beautiful to live her^i to maka 
men happy» and b9 happy oneself 1" 

$H99nQ4 answered with a hasty Yes, and left 
the room: She felt herself ready to choke, and 
yet once more arose Barbra in her, and apokt 
thus — 

." Beautiful t Yes, for her. She thinks not 
of me ; she troubles herself not the least about 
me r Nor Harald neither ! The poor maid- 
senrant, whom they had need of in the moun- 
tain journey, is superdiious in the dale. She 
may go ; they are happy now ; they are sufll- 
cient to themselves. Whether I liv^ or die, or 
sttfifer, it is indifiTerent to them. Good ! I will 
therefore no longer trouble them. I will go, go 
far, far from here. I will trouble myself bo 
farther about them ; I will forget them as th^ 
forget me." 

But tears notwithstanding rolled involuntarily 
over Susanna's cheeks, and ^he Barbra wrath 
ran away with them, and Sanna resumed— 

" Yes, I will go : but I will bless them where- 
ever I go. May they find a maid equally faith- 
ful, equally devi>ted ! May they never miss Su- 
sanna ! And then, my little Hulda, then my 
darling and sole joy, soon will I come to thee. 
I will take thee into my arms, ancf carry thee to 
some still corner, where undisturbed I may la^ 
hour for thee. A bit of bread and a quiet home, 
I shall find sufficient for us both. And when 
my heart aches, I will clasp thee to me, thou 
little soft child, and thank God that I have yet 
some one on earth whom I can love, and who 
loves me !" 

Just as Susanna finished this ejaculation, she 
was at the door of her room. She opened it-^ 
entered — and stood dumb with astonishment. 
Were her senses yet eonfused, or did she now 
first wake out of year-long dreams 1 9he saw 
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, lierself again in that little room in which she 
' had spent so many years of her youih, in that 
little room Which She herself had fitted up, had 
painted and embellished, and had often described 
to Harald ; and there by the window stood the 
little Hulda's bed, with its flowery coverlet, and 
blue muslin hangings. This scene caused the 
blood to rush violently ^to Susanna's heart, and, 
out of herself, she cried — '* Hulda ! my little 
Hulda!" 

" Here I am, Sanna ! Here is thy tittle Hul- 
da !" answered the clear joyous voice of a child, 
and the coverlet of the bed moved, and an an- 
gelically beautiful child's head peeped out, and 
two small white arms stretched themselves to- 
wards Susanna. With a cry of almost wild joy 
ISusanna sprang forward, and clasped the little 
Bister in her arms. 

Susanna was pale, wept and laughed, and 
' knew not for some lime what went on, around 
ber. But when she had collected herself, she 
found herself sitting on Hulda's bed, with the 
■child folded in her arms, and over the little, 
light-locked head, lifted itself a manly one, with 
jm expression of deep seriousness and gentle 
emotion. 

" Entreat Susanna, little Hulda,^' said Harald, 
'that she bestow a little regard on me, and 
that she does not say nay to what you have 
granted me ; bfeg that I may call little Hulda my 
daughter, and that I may call your Susaana, my 
Susanna!'* 

"Oyes! That shalt thou, Susanna!" ex- 
claimed little Hulda, while she with child-like 
affection threw her armsabout-Susanna's neck, 
and continued zealously : ** O, do like ^m, Su- 
sanna I He likes thee so much ; that he has told 
jne so often, and l^e has himself brought me 
iiither ta give thee joy. And seest thou this 
beautiful necklace he haa given me, and he has 
promised to tell me such pleasant stories in win- 
ter. He can teU so many, do you know ! Hast 
thou heard about Rypan iu Justedale, Sanna 1 
lie has told me that ! And about the good lady 
who went about after the Black Death, and cok 
lected all thejnotherless little chUdren, and was 
Ji mother to them. Saima ! Dp like him, 
4M3d let him be my father !" 

Susanna let the little prattler go on without 
]>eing able to say a word. She buried her face 
in her bosom, and eodeaTOured to collect her 
confused thoughts. 

"Susanna!'* prayed Harald, restlessly and 
tenderly. " Look at me ! Speak to me a kind 
word !'* 

Then raised Susanna her burning and tear- 
bathed countenance, saying, ** O ! how shall I 
ever be able to thank you 1" 

" How 1" said Harald. " By making me hap- 
py, Susanna.- By becoming my wife." 

Susanna stood up, while she said with as 
much candour as cordiality, ** God knows best 
how happy I should feel myself, if I could be- 
lieve — iif words were spoken for your own sake; 
and not merely for mine. But ah ! I cannot do 
it. I know that it is your generosity and good- 
ness " 

" Generosity t Then am I right generous to- 
wards myself. For I assure you, Susanna^ that 
I never thought more of my own advantage than 
at this moment ; that I am now as completely 
^otistical as you could deshre." 



" And your sister Alette," continued Susan- 
na, with downcast eyes ; ** I know that she does 
not wish to call me her sister, and ^" 

" And since Alette once was so stupid," said 
now a friendly female voice, *' therefore is she 
here to deprecate it." And Alette embraced 
heartily the astonished Susanna, whilst she con- ' 
tinued — " O Susanna ! without you I should 
now no longer have a brother. I know you bet- 
ter now, and I have read in the .-depths of his 
heart and know that he can now no longer be 
happy but through you. Therefore I implore 
you, Susanna^: rmplore you earnestly, to make 
him happy. Be his wife, Susanna, and be my 
sister." 

*' And you too," Alette," said Susanna, deep- 
ly moved ; " will you too i^islead me with your 
sweet words ^ Ah ! could you make me foiget 
that it is my weakness^that is, I who, through 
my confession, have called forth — But that 
can I n^ver; and, therefore, can I not believe 
ypUtje good, ye noble ones ! And, therefore, 
I implore and adjure you—" 

" What fine speeches are making herel" now 
interrupted a solemn voice, and Mrs. Astrid 
stoQd before the affectionately contending group, 
and spoke thus with an assumed sternness. ** I 
will hope that my young relatives ^nd my 
daughter Susanna do not take upon them to 
transact and to determine important affairs with- 
out taking me into the council ! Bat yes, I per- ^ 
ceive by your guilty counteifknces that this is 
the fact; and, therefore, I shall punish you al- 
together. Not anothenword of the business, 
then, till eight days are over ; and then I de- 
mand and require, as lady and mistress of this 
house, that the dispute be brought before me, 
and that I have a word to say in the decision. 
Susanna remains here in the mean time in safe 
keeping, and I myself shall undertake to watch 
her. Dost thou believe seriously, Susanna," 
and Mrs. Astrid's voice changed into the most 
affectionate^ tones, while she clasped the young 
maiden in her arms, **dost thou belike that 
thou canst so easily Escape met! No, no, my 
child, thou deceivest thyself there. Since thou 
hast saved our lives, thou hast, become bur life- 
ci^ptive— thou, and with thy little Hulda ! But 
supper is laid under the lime-trees in the gar- 
den, my ehild ; and let us gather strength from 
it for the approaching strife," 

THE LAST STRIFE. 

The winged trdops hie 

From the bUck woods oatpomiiig; 

Under them fly 

Btorras and waves roaring. . 

Over them waken \ 

Mild stars, and beckon 

The troop to the sheltering, palms. 

Autumn SoMo, BT VciiiiATBH. < » 

Thbrb is on earth much sorrow and much 
darkness; there is crime and sickness, the 
shriek of despair, and the deep, long, silent tor- 
ture. Ah ! who can name them all, the suffer- 
ings of humanity, in their manifold, pale dispen- 
sations 1 ! But^ God be praised ! there is also 
an affluence of goodness and'joy ; there are 
nohle iit>cds, fulfilled hopes, moments of rapture, 
decades of blissful peace, bright marriage-days, 
and calm, holy death- beds. 

Three months after the strife just mentioned, 
there was solemoizfid at SeQc^^\aL^^sm.^^aS^>^^QBb 
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of those bright wedding-days, ^hen the sons of 
nature and of men*8 hearts combined to call 
forth on earth a paradise, which is always to be 
found there, though frequently hidden, fettered, 
deeply bound by the subterranean powers. 

Yet from the faces of the Allen lUne oat 
The lofty features of tbeir heaveoly birth, 
And Daphne's heart beau 'neath the rugged bark. 

Tigntr, 

> -♦ . ^ 

It was %n' aiAdtnn day, bat one of those an- 
tmnn days wh«a a son warm as summer, and a 
erystaJly pure air cause the ef&Ylh to stand forth 
in the brightest splendoar before the azare-blue 
eyes of heaven ; when Nature resembles a nor- 
iee, who adorns herself the most at the moment 
that she is about ta take the nnn's veil, and to 
descend into her winterly grave. The heights 
of the dale shone in the most gorgeous play of 
colours. The dark pines, the soft-green firs, 
the golden-tinged birches, the hazels with their 
pnle leaves, and the mountain ashes with their 
. bunches of scarlet berries, arranged themselves 
4>n these in a variety of changing masses ; while 
the Heimdal river, intoxicated with the floods <)f 
heaven, roared onward more impetuous and pow- 
erful than ever. Many-coloured herds, which 
had retimed flatjand pluihp from the saters, 
wandered on its green banks. The chapel-bells 
rung joyously in the clear air, while the church- 
foing people streamed along the winding footpath 
from their cottars towards the house of God. 
From the margin of the river at Semb ran a lit- 
tle fleet of festally adorned boats. In the most 
stately of these sat, under a canopy of leaves 
and flowers, the Lady of Semb ; but no longer 
the pate, sorrowful one, whose glaoc^ seemed 
to seek the grave. A new youth appeared now 



lips, while the clear eyes, with a glad and quiet 
enjoyment, gased around her, now on the beau- 
ties 4if nature, and now on a more beautifol 
Bight whic% she had immediately before her 
eyes— a happy human pair. Near her, more 



Holda, with a wreath of the lowers called by 
the Norwegians * thousand-peace,' in her bright 
locks. AU looks, however — as they ought — 
were fixed on the bride and bridegroom ; and 
lioth were, m truth, handsome and charming to 
look upon *, the more so, btoause they appeared 
80 perfectly happy^. In a following boat was 
seen a little strife' between a young lady, and 
her husband, who would wn^ round her a 
cloak, which she would not willingly have. 
The spectators were tenopted to take part with 
him in his tender care for the young wife, who 
was soon to become a mother. The issue of 
this iltrife was, that — ^Alf got the upper hand of 
Alette. Other boats contained other wedding 
guests. The men who rowed the boats had all 
wreaths round their yellow straw hats. And 
thus so advanced the little fleet, amid joyous 
music, along the river to the chapel. 

The chapel was a simple building, without 
any other orhament than a beautiful altar-piece, 
and an abundance of flowers and green branch- 
es, which now, for the occasion, adorned the 
seats, the walls, and the floor. 

The sermon was simple and cordial, the sing- 
ing pure ; in a word, po dissonant tone came 
liither to disturb the devotion which the ar- 



rangement of divine eervice in Norway a se 
well adapted to call forth and maintain.** 

Here Harald and Susanna called on Heaven, 
from faithful and earnest hearts, to bless their 
sincere intention, in joy and in trouble on the 
earth, to love one anothvl'f^nd were declared 
by the congtegation to be a pair. 

A^ny i^eople had cefne this day to chonh ; 
and when the wedding-train returned home- 
wards, many boats joined themselves to it, and 
followed it to the opposite shore with aiogiog. 
and lottd huzzas. 

But $iisanna did not feel herself trufy calm 
and happy till in Mrs. Astrid*s qv'et room she 
had bowed her forehead on her knee, and had 
felt hef materna) hands laid in blessing upon 
her head. Her heart was so foil of gratitude it 
Itemed ready to burst. 

'* I have then a mother !** she exclaimed, ae 
she embraced Mrs. Astrid*s knees, and look^ 
up to her with the warmest and most child-like 
aflfection ;^'* A^i 1 I am too happy, far too hap- 
py ! Qod'lias given me, the poor solitary one,, 
a home and a mother " 

" And a husband too ! Forget him not, I be- 
seech ! He too will be included !" said Harald, 
as he gently embraced Susanna, and also bent 
his.1aee before the maternal friend. 

Mrs. Astrid clasped them both warmly in her 
arms, and said, with a still, inward voice, as 
she went with them to the window, whence 
was seen the beautifol dale in all i^s whole ex- 
tent: "We begin to-day together a new life, 
and we will together endeavour to make it hap- 
py. At this moment when I stand surrounded 
by you, my ishildren, and looking forward as it 
were into a beautiful future, J seem to myself 
so well to understand how that may be. We 



to play upon her cheekr, to breathe upon her' have not here the treasures of art ; we have net 



the hfe of the great world, with its varying 
scenes, to enliven and entertain us; but our 
lives need not therefore be heavy and earth- 
bound. We have Heaven,^ and we have— Na- 
ture ! We will call down the former into our 



like a little angel than a mortal child, sat^little^ ^hearte and into our home, and we will inquire 

TT..tj r.u s-.u ^r .u^ h — ii-j u^ of the latter concerning its silent wonders, and 

through their contemplation elevate our spirits. 
By the flame of our quiet hearth we will some- 
times contemplate the movements of the great 
world-drama, in Order thereafter with the great- 
er joy to return to our own little scene, and 
consider how we can best, each of us, play out 
our part. And I promise you beforehand," con- 
tinued Mrs. Astrid, assuming a playful tone, 
**that mine shall not be, to make so long a 
speech as now 1" 

But both Harald and Susanna joined in assu- 
ring Mrs. Astrid that she could not possibly 
speak too long. 

^ "Well, well," said she friendlily; "if you 
will sometimes listen to the old woman's preach- 
ings^ she, on the other hand, will often be a child 



* The divine service in Norway is not, as still in Swe- 
den, mingled with worldly affairs. After the sermon, 
merely some short prayers are read, in which the clergy- 
man blesses the people in the same words which for 
thousands of years have been uttered over the waniiertte 
of the deserts. They have not here the barbAric custom 
of reading from the pulpit announcements of all possible 
things— inquiries after thieves and stolen pieces of cloth- 
ing, etc., which to the worshippers, and especially to the 
partakers of the sacrament, are so unspeaicably painful, 
and in cold winters* days are enough to fraexe all devo^ 
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ivitti yon^ and learn with you, and of you. I 
. am at this (nomeai equally carieus about nature, 
iBiid long to make a closer aequaintance with 
her. The thought of it throws a kind of yernal 
splendour over my autumn.'* 

"And assured^," said Harald, "the inter- 

' course with nature operates beneficently, and 
with a youth-restoring power upon t^e hfiman 
heart I always remember with delight the 

i words of Goethe, when, in his eightieth year, he 
returned one spring from a visit in the country, 

^ Bunbumtand fuU of gladness: * I have had a 
conversation wH h t he vin^e,' said he, 'f and you 
cannot believe wftSt beauttfut things it has said 
to me.' Do we not seem here to behold a new 
golden age beam forth, in whicfi the voices of 
tiature become ^udible to the ear of man, and 
he in conversation with her to acquire higher 
wisdom and tranquillity of life I" 

" Our wisdom," said Mrs. Astrid, as she 
looked smilingly around, " has not in the mean 
time prevented Susanna from |^eing|tjnore sen- 
sible than us, for she has thought of the wed- 
ding-guests, while we have quite i^rgotten them. 
But we will now follow her !** 

After the wedding-dioner, spfled with skals 
4ind songs, and especially with hearty merri- 
fnent, Mrs. Astrid retired to her own room, and 
Alette assumed the hostess's office in the com- 
pany. 

Sitting at her WTiting-table,^Mrs. Astrid, with 
an- animated air, and quick respiration, sketch- 
ed the following lines :, 

'* Now come, come, my paternal friend, and 
behold your wishes, your prognostications ful- 
filled; come and behold happiness and inez- 
pessible gratitude lining in the bosom which se 
long was closed ev^ to hope. Gome, and re- 
ceive my contrition for my pusillanimity, for my 
murmurtngs ; come, and help me to be thank- 
ful ! I long to tell you orally how much is 
changed within me ; how a thousand germs of 
life and gladness, which I believed to be dead, 
MOW spring up in my soul restored to youthr 
I wonder daily over the feelings, the impres- 
sions which I experience ; I scarcely know my- 
jself again. O my friend ! how right yoii were 
—it is never too latk ! 

** Ah ! that I could be heard by all oppressed, 
^Cljeeted sonls ! t would cry to them — * Lift 
up your head, and confide still in the future, and 
believe that it is never too latb !' See! I too 
was bowed down by long suffering, and old age 
had moreover overtaken me, and I believed 
that all my strength had vanished ; that my life, 
my suffbrings were in vain— and behold ! my 
head has been again lifted up, my heart ap- 
peased, my soul strengthened *, and now, in my 
fiflieth year, I advance into a new fhtore, ^ 
tended by all that life has of beautiful and 
worthy of love. 

**The change in my soul has enabled me 
better to comprehend life and suffering, and I 
am now firmly convinced thai there ie no fruit- 
less sufferings and that no virtuous endeavour is 
in vain. Winter days and nights may bury be- 
neath their pall of snow the sown com; but 
when the spring arrives, it will be found equally 
true, that * there grows much bread in the 
winter night* It has pleased Providence to 
remove the oovering from mj eyes here apon 



earth ; for many others will this only be re- 
moved when their eyes have closed on the 
earthly day ; all will, however, one day see ' 
what I now see, and acknowledge what I npw * 
acknowledge with joy and thankfulness. 

" Clear and bright now lies my way before 
me. In concert with my beloved children, with 
the teacher of my youth, and my friend, who I 
hope will spend in my house the evening of his 
days, I will convert this place into a vale of 
peace. And when f shaHl leave it^and them, 
may peaoe still remain among them with my 
memory ! An# now, thou advancing age, which 
already breathes coldly on^tny' forehead ; thou 
winter twilight of ^earthly life» in which my days - 
will sink ilore and more, come and welcome ! 
I fear thee no longer ; for U has become warm 
and light in mj heart. Even under bodijiy 
spasms and pajlns^ I will no more misconceive 
the viUoe of life ; bat with an eye open tcr all 
the good upon earthy I will aay to my de«r 
ones : 

Btiwall me not, for I an stfll to blefet. 

The peace of heaven doth dwell withUt my breut" 

Mrs. Astrid laid down her pen, and lifted up 
her tear-bright and beaming eyes; she caught 
sight of Harald and Susanna, who arm-in-arm 
wandered down the dale. They went on in 
gladness, and yet seemed to contend ; and the 
question b^ween them was, indeed, upon a 
most important matter — namely, which of them 
should hereafter have in their house the last 
word. Harald wished that this should here- 
after be, as lori and master, his exclusive pre- 
rogative. Susanna declared that she should 
not trouble herself about his prerogative; but 
when she was in the right intended to persist 
in it to the uttermost. In the^mean time they, 
had unconsciously advanced to the spring---the 
Water of Strife— whi6h bad witnessed their 
first contention, and over which now doves, as 
at the Urst time, circled , with silver-glancinff 
wings. And here Harald seized Susanna% 
band, led her to the spring, and said solemnly — 

*' My wife ! I have hitherto spoken jestingly, 
but n<nr is the moment of serionsnesa. Oor 
forefathers swore by the bright water of Leipteib 
and 1/ now swear by the water of this clear 
spring, that if thou hereafter shalt oppose mb 
beyond the.povrer of my mind to bear, I will 
silence thee, and compel thee to hold thy peace 
in this manner—" 

The doves, attracted by some wo^erfol 
sympathy, now flew rapidly down upon the 
head and shoulders of the young oohple. All 
strife was hushed, and you might hear the soft 
and playful murmur of the spring, which eeened 
to whimper about-^whatl 

O heaven-azure wen. 

Say what thou now didst leel 

The well whispered — 



<<ByalFi>»--twod 
United happily!" 



;wo dlsputanti 



'' Aha ! here we have them !'* exclaim^ a 
merry voice, a little way behind the two who 
were kissing; '^but I must tell you that it is 
not polite thus to gp from your guests, to—'' 

** Come, Susanna, interposed Alette smiling, 
while she took the arm of the deeply blushing 
Susanna, ** come, and let us leave these egot- 
istical gentlemen^ wl»i^^^!iiK)ik^^x>^ ^7^&«^ 
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upon, to themseWes a little. It does them an I must we eommunicate one of a more trajp'eai 
infinite deal of good. We will in the mean I nature 1 But ao fate commands, and we are 



time go togettier, and open oar hearts to each 
* other about them.'' 

** Sweet Alette !*' said Susanna, glad in this 
way to be released from Brother-in-law Lexow's 
jokes, ** how happy it makes me to see you so 
gay and healthy, spite of your residence op in 
the North, which you feared so mach." 

** Ah !" said Alette, softly and sincerely, "a 
hasband likemiy Lexow can naake summer and 
happiness blossom foiq^h all over the earth ; bat 
-— *^' and now again the melahcholy ezpres- 
aiofi crept over Alette's countenance ; but she 
constrained ^herself, and c^tinued joyfully, 
** but we nee^ not now hold forth fii praise of 
these good gentlemen, who, I observe, have 
nothing better to do than to come and listen to 
Qs ; and therefore — (and here Alette raised her 
' Toice significantly)— since we have done with 
my dear husband, we will give yonrs his well- 
merited share. Has he not shockingly many 
SsLulisA Is he not — betweeil us two— selfish 
and despotic V* 

HThat I deny !'* ezdahned Harald, ^j^ he 
sprang forward, and place^. himself before Su- 
sanna ; **<and thou, my w^t contradict it if 
thou— d^re." 

" Daral'S exclaimed Alette ; ** she must dare 
it, for you strengthen my wordliy your deed. Is 
he not a despot, Susanna 1" ' '. 

** Am I a despot, Susanna t I say a thousand 
times * No !' thereto. What dost tbou say V* 

"I say— nothing," said Susanna blushing, 
with a graceful movement, and drew closer to 
Alette ; «* but— I think what I will." 

" It is good, however," cried Harald, " that I 
have found out a way to ha^e the last word !" 

«' Have you discovered that, brotherin-law 1" 
kaid Lexow, laughing ; " now, that is almost a 
more important discovery than that which Co- 
lumbus made. Impart it to miB above all 
things." 



* It will serve you nothing at all," said Alette, ^^, . ,u«,«««i„«« :« .u« r^u^ e 
as, with jesting defiance, she turned lier pretty W^l^ themselves in the light of one common sun; 
little head towards him; "because my last 
word is, in every case, a dififerent kind of one 



to yours. 

"Howl" 

•* Yes. My last word, as well as my last 
4hougJit, remains — ^Alf !" 

" My Alette ! my sweet Alette ! why these 
tears 1" 

** Susamia/' whispered Harald, ''-I vnll pre- 
pare you for it ia time, that my last word re- 
mains^ Sanna !" 

" Andmine— Harald !*' 

Susanna went now again on Harald's arm,' 
Alette on her Alfa. 



After we have, towards the end of our rela- 
tion, presented such cheerful acenea^-ah ! why 



compelled to relate, that • 



- the grey and 



the white ganders — weep not, sentimental read- 
er ! which already, three weeks before Susan^ 
na's marriage, had been put up to fatten, closed 
a contentious life a few days before the same-, 
and were united in a magnificent a la dauhe, 
which was served ap and eaten, to celebrate the 
day of Harald's and Susanna's I^ast Strife and 
the beginning of an' eternal union. 

OAen afterwards, durhig hdr happjr ficiarried 
life, titood Susanna by the clear spring, Barninnd- 
ed by the feathered herd, which she fed, whilst 
she sang to two little, healthy, hniwn-eyed beys, 
and to a young, blooming girl, this little aong^ 
with the conviction of a happy heart : 

At timet a little bnwl 

InjaresnatalralU 
If WB only love each other atili 
* Cloudy hraven eleare 

Itself, an4 bright appean^ 
Vtar atich Is Nature's Will. 

The heart within iti cage 

Is a bird in rage^ 
Ithich doth madly strive to fly • 

Love and truth can best 

Flatter it to rest, 
Flatter it to/est so speedUy.* 

^ AN AFTER-WORD. 

^RiBNDLT reader! Now that thou hast ap- 
rived at a happy conclusion of the foregoing 
contentions, thou perhaps ^ost not dream 4hat 
now a contest exists between— thee and— me I 
But it will infallibly be«6; if thou, as often has 
happened before, will call that a Novel, which I 
have called Sketches^ and which have no pre- 
tension to the severe connexion and develop- 
ment of the novel ; although, to be sure, they 
be. connected. If thou wilt, on the contrary, 
regard them— for example — as blades of grass, 
or as flowers upon a meadow molehill, which 
wave in the wind upon their several stalks, but 
which have their roots in.the same soil, and an- 



behold then, we conclude in peace, and I wish 
only that they may whisper to thy heart some 
friendly word," respecting the point of light 
which may be found in every circumstance, ia 
every portion of exfstence — respecting the 
spring, which, for noble souls, sooner or later,, 
reveals itself from its wintry concealment. To 
the Norwegian authors, who in the mountain 
journey, or in my wandering among the legends 
of the country, were my guides, I here offer my 
thanks ; and also from the depth of my heart to 
many benevolent and amiable people, whom I 
have become acquainted with in that beautiful 
country, in whose woods one breathes so fresh 
aid free, in whose hospitable bosom I also onc# 
found a dear^and peacefi^l home. 

Tua AUTHORKSS. 
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PREFACE. 



This volume completes the published works of Miss Bremer. The intro- 
duction of these writings to the British public has bi»en a groat pleasure to 
me^ and I am sure that they have not only gtrengthined many a heart iiv 
the fulfilment of daily duties^ but have <!aused the path of household life iS 
be strewn with the roses of love and kindness 

We all owe thanks and gratitude to Frodrika Bremer ; and whilst I shall 
endeavour, through the favour of the Publici, to perfect still more and m«>re 
tlicse mv translations, I now b'd her for the present an aifcctionate farewclL 

M. II 

Tub Granoc, Upprr Clapton^ 
May 5, ia44. ' 
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PART I. 



ABRITAL. — ^TIA.— P0RTEAIT8 

Towards th« end of February 1829, 1 found 
myself one evening^ at the castom-bouse, wait- 
ing for the compulsory visit of the officer, after 
which I couJd enter the capital of Sweden. It 
was during a terrible storm, and I was sitting 
in a small open sledge, frozen, weary, and 
fileepy, and consequently, as thy compassionate 
floul may think, my affectionate young reader, 
not exactly in an enviable condition. 

My poor little horse, which had a cold, cough- 
ed and sTie6zed. The fellow who drove me, 
• crossed his arms over bis body to warm him- 
self. The tempest howled, and the snow 
whirled around us. I closed my eyes and wait- 
ed, as I have often done, and have* always 
found to be the best amid all snow-storms, as 
Well within as out of the house, which one is 
not lucky emiiugh to be able to escape. At 
length I heard slow steps advancing over the 
crackling snow. The InsfiectQr arrived with 
tliis lantern in his hand. He had a red nose, 
and looked unhappy. I held in my hand a 
bank-note, and wished to slip it into, his, in 
order therewith to purchase for myself rest and 
an uninterrupted progress. He withdrew his 
hand. " It is nob necessary," said he, dryly, 
but courteously *' i shall not give you much 
troun*e/* continued he, as he bf gan to lift out 
my tm^^'Cing baes and to disarrange my bundles 
and bdiidooxes. ' I found myself, not without 
▼exation, compelled to alight. Out of humour, 
and with a secret, misctiievous pleasure, I 
dropped again my bank-note into my reticule, 
and thought, " Well, then, he shall not get any- 
ihrng for his trouble.** 

In the mean time my social driver began a 
conversation with him. 

** It is dreadfully bad weather this evening, 
4ear sir r 

" Yes." 

•*I think yon would have found it a deal 
. merrier to have been sitting in a warm, room, 
and drinking a drop, instead of freeziijg your 
fingers with stopping us here, for which no- 
body thanks you." 

No answer. 

** I would give something now to be sitting 
with my old folks in the warm chimney cor- 
ner, and eating my Sunday gfoats ; that would 
laste well, sir." 

** Yes, yes !** 

•• Are you married V* 

•• Ves." 

•* Have you children!" 

" Yes." 

•* And how many then !*' - 

*' Four." Andr a deep sigh followed this an- 
swer. 



" Four t Nay, then, you nave months 
enough to fill. Aha ! Now you think you have 
found out something contraband. Cheese, dear 
sir; cheese, you see. Yes, your mouth may 
well water. I'd wager that you would rather 
bite into it than .into the moon. Nay, do you 
not see that that is nothing'* but a butter tub ! 
Must you of necessity dip your fingers into the 
brine 1" etc. etc. 

After the inspector had convinced himself 
that only a prodigious quantity of cheeses, 
loaves, and gingerbread, made up for the roost 
part the lading of the sledge, he arranged all 
again in the roost exact order, gave me hit 
hand to assist me into the sledge, and carefully 
wrapi*ed the furs around fne. My displeasure 
had in the mean time altogether vanished. '' It 
is," thought I, " the duty of poor inspectors to 
be the plague and torment of travellers, and 
this one has been mine in the politest way in 
the world/* And whilst he continued to re- 
place evpry thing conscientiously and carefully, 
arose in my soul all kind of representations 
whrcJj mollified me yet more. The red frosted 
nose, the dejected .look, the stiff .fingers, the 
four children, the snowy weather, the dark 
dismal evening ; all these arose within me like 
shadows in a camera ohscura, and softened my 
heart. I felt again after the bank note; I 
thought about a loaf and a cheese as a supper 
forlhe poor children; but whilst I felt, whilst 
I thought, the inspector opened the bar, took 
off his hat politely, and I drove hastily through 
the barrier, Wishing to call out ♦'Halt!" but 
without doing so. With a heavy heart, and 
with the uncomfortable feeling as if I had lost 
something valuable on the way, I drove through 
the city, and saw in the wbtiie whirling snow- 
flakes before me, as if in a transparency, the 
frosted red nose, and the dejected countenance, 
upon which I could so easily,, at least for a mo- 
ment, have called up a glad expr^sion. 

How many opportunities for 4oing good, ia 
great or in small degree, are lost through in* 
decision ! Whilst we are asking ourselves, 
Shall I, or shall I not t the moment is passed, 
and the flower of joy which we might have 
given is withered, and often can no more he 
revived by tears of repentance. 

Thus thought I sadly as my sledge slowly 
moved through the deep snow-slush of th* 
streets, and often sank down into a kennel, out 
of which it was raised with difliculty. The 
wind had blown out the lights in the lanterns, 
and the streets were scarcely lighted at all, 
except by the lamps in the shops. Here I saw 
a gentleman who had almost lost his cloak, and 
whilst he wrapped it tighter around him, the 
wind blew bis hat oflf; there a lady, who, hold- 
ing with one hand an umbrella, with the other 
her pelisse, went along blindly but courageously, 
and drove liqfA u^^iv^LCtx^^^Vr^^^V^^^Kk^c^ss^ 
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nosed proprietor bid her with a shrill ▼oice to 
look better aboot her. 

Here howled a dog; there swore a fellow 
who had driven his cart against another; a 
little lad went whistling gaily amid the snow- 
•tomi and the hurly-burly^ which did not trouble 
his calm, childish mind. Ever and anon sped 
a eover^d • sledge with lighted lamps, comet- 
like, oD its beaming path, and driving aside 
both ^people and animals. This was all which 
I f» this evening saw and heard of the great, 
magniBcent capital. In order to enliven myself, 
I began to think about the amiable family In 
whose bosom I should soon find myself, on the 
glad occasion whiob took roe there, with other 
cheerful, light, and sool-warming things which 
I oould bring together in my memory. At length 
my sledge stopped. My driver exclaimed, 
** Now we are there !** and I said to myself 
enraptured, *'Now theo I am here!'* and I 
soon heard around me many voices, which, mi 
'varifHis bnt in joyful tones, exclaimed, "Good 
day !" »' Good day I" " Good evening !" ^ Wel- 
-'oome ! welcome !'* I, my loaves, cheeses, gin- 
vgerbread, we were all heartily welcome, and 
installed in an excellent and warm room. 

Half an hour later, I sate in the handsome 
tnd well lighted drawing-room. Where Colonel 

H and his family were assembled. It was 

tea time ; and from the boiling teakettle ascend- 
ed a curling cloud ofsti^am, which floated above 
the glittering teacups and the baskets up-heaped 
with cakes, rusks, and rye-loaves, which cover- 
ed the ample tea-table. Telemachns, as he 
«ame out of Tartarus into the Elysian Fields, 
^ouhl not have felt a greater contentment than 
I, arrived from my snow-storray journey, in the 
friendly haven of the tea-table. The gay, plea- 
saiFt beings who moved around me ; the excel- 
lent apartment; the lights, which in certain 
mdmenls no little contribute to making the^ool 
light ; the enlivening, arming draught which 
• I \^'a8 enjoying ; aH was excellently animating, 
inspiriting, all was-^-ah! wouldsl thou believe 
it iny reader ! that the frosted nose thereat the 
barrier, in the midst of my pleasurable sensa- 
tions set itself on the edge of my teacup, and 
«0ibitiered to me its nectar 1 Yes, yes, but it 
"did so; and I. think that I ehouM have been 
less shocked to have seen my own double. In 
^rder to regain .my perfect peace, said I to my- 
self, "To-morrow 1 will rectify my inattention; 
"to-morrow !" and^rtteifying myself with my re- 
solution for the morrow, I mtw seated myself, 
According to my way, silently in a corner of the 
room, knitting my stocking, sipt>ing nbw and 
then from the teaeup, which stood Upon -a little 
table beside me, and noticing unbbservedlythe 
familv picture before me. Ctdimel H — -sate 
in a ('.(trner ofthe Sofh, and laid Patience, the 
^biocitde de Copefi^nguet I fancy. He Was tall 
and strong built, but ihin,9ind had a sickly ap- 
pearance. ^His 'features were noble, and fitim 
his de«iply 'sunkfen 'eyes beamedHirth a pene- 
trating butmuiet flantie. furthermost part fullof 
an alhiost divine goodness, es|)ec'ialJy Wheiiit 
was ri*'i^ted upon his chlldr^. -He^spoke sel- 
dom, m'ver'niade -sf^eeches, but-hts wonts, ui- 
Vred slowly and wfih a Certain eCklmsfniagth, 
had gf-nerally the effect of hn, oracle. 8eri«ms 
nf*KS and nuldness govemlpd his whe»le be^g, 
lie carried himself UDcummoolvtiprVil; ftod I 
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have always ftnagtned that this was less the re- 
sult of his military bearing than of his inflexible 
honesty, his fiiai integrity, which were the 
groundwork of bis character, and were mirrored 
in his exterior. 

He did not mmgle himself in the conversatios 
which, this eveaing, was carried o/n with much 
animation among his children ; but yet, now 
and then^'let fall dryly witty observations, which, 
accompanied by an expression of countenance 
so archly comic, and«^et at the same time so 
full of conciliating g^kHhiess towards those to 
whom they referred, that these felt both embar- 
rassment and pleastire. 

His wife (*' her Honoar," as I from old 'eas- 
tom mostly eall ber,)^ her Honour sate in the 
other comer of the sofa, and netted, but without 
particularly attending to her>wurk. She seemed 
not to have been handsome even in her younger 
years, but had, especially when she spoke, some- 
thing kind, lively, and interesting, which it was 
a pleasure to see." There was something ten- 
der, something restless in her manner, and es- 
pecially in her eyes. One read there that she 
incessantly liore upcm her heart that long, un- 
ending proroemoria of thoughts and cares which, 
foi^a wife, mother, and housekeeper, begin with 
bnsband and child, go through aU the concerns, 
all the least brandies of home and domestic 
management, and never once oome to. an end ; 
like the atoms of dust, which roust be blown 
away, and which yet always fall again. 

Her Honour's tender ' and resttess glances 
dwelt this evening most frequently upon £niilia, 
the eldest daughter, with an expression both o^ 
pleasure and ipain. An aflTectionate smile Ikiat- 
ed opOnlier lips, and tears glittered (m her eye- 
lids ; but as in the smiles, so in the tears, beam- 
ed the warm and heartfelt mother's love. 

Emilia seemed not to obsecve her mother's 
glances, for she served lea quite ctaUuly-' with 
white and beautiful hands, whdst t>v a giave, 
dignified mien she endeavoured to. put ati end 
tothetrlt'ks of her brblher Oarl, who mtroduced 
Into the tea-service all that disorder which, as 
he asserted, existed \n his sw«et sisier^s own 
heart. She was of middle siae^ a stiff figure, 
hut Wc*ll-groWn. flhmd, fair, but without regu- 
lar beauty of feature, her agreeable oountenanee 
was pnrticalarly attraetffve, from the expression 
of purity, kindness, and integrity which rested 
upon It. She seemed to have inherited her fa- 
ther's quiet character, united, at the same timSf 
to greater gaiety, for she laughed fietiuenily, 
spite of ^her^sdumeddi^hity, and that so liearti- 
ly, that^she sfeducedall the^ rest- to join her. 

It % 'becohfiHig 'to very feW people U» laugh.-; 
0he»sefe8^o6 'manytt)wsons who'duriftg this ex- 
pression of mirth, place the handkereliief befi»ra 
the fare, to conceal the disagreeableness w^hich 
is t»(Bcesi««ed > by >the puckered up eyes, the 
movements of'the'Stf€llJched-eot»mouth, etc; «t«. 
'Biwnia,'had Ifhewi 'neoPSSary for her to resort 
to this measure of prudence, would have scorned 
it,— she was, even in the least tbing%«ll too 
simple and upright to py^(iti8e< -a -single ooquet- 
tish mancBuvre. She had not, however, in this 
case, any necessity, for herihulgh was inliniiely 
charming, as well because it was so naive eud 
so heartfelt, as that it displayed the Uivehest 
white feethi that adorned ar^sweet and fresh 
mouth ; yet of this a)ie never thueght. 
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* If I had been a yonngf fellowrl should have 
thoQghi, the moment I saw Emilia, ** Behold 
there my wife !** (N.B --.If she will.) 

Bat yet Emilia was not in svery thing as she 
seemed, or, rather, she had a good deal of that 
inoonseciaenee which may he interwoven and 
SDited even with the noblest human natures, 
even as there are knots in the finest and nobleat 
webs. 

Besides all this, Emilia was do; longer ia her 
llrst yoQth; and tbou, ^97 young sixteen-year- 
old reader, wilt perhaps Consider her very, -werf 
eU. **Hew old whs she, thenV askest thou, 
]Krhaps. She bad just passed her six-aod- 
twentieth year; **Uh! that is honrible! she 
^aS'indeed an oU, old persoa !" Not so borri* 
Ue— not so old, my rosebud. She was merely 
« rose in its full blooni, and so thought also Mr. 
— ; but of this hereafter. 

I pity the painter to whom the difficult task 
ahould be given of painting Jotia's portrait, for 
ehe is the perpetuum mobUe in more than one 
aensa Now she played trioks 00 her brother, 
vrh^ never left a debt of tfaia^^kiad unpaid { now 
empkiyed herself in another way with her sis- 
ters^ Sometimes she snuffed the candles, and 
BRoflM them out, in order to have the pleasure 
4>f relighting them ; ahe arranges or disarranges 
the ribbons of her mother's, neglig^ and sneaks 
often behind the Colonel, lays her arms around 
his neck, and kisses his forehead ; hi» exclama* 
tioo, ** Let me alone, girl!" terrifying her by no 
•means froih soon cooatng again. 

A charming little head, around which rich 
> plaits of fair hair formed a crown, blue, lively 
eyes» dark eyelashes and eyebroi«9, a well- 
ahaped nose with a little high*bred« curve, a 
somewhat large hut handsome mouth, a sraail, 
deHoate figure, small hands, small feet^ more 
willing to dance. than to walk--*«ee there Julie^ 
oigh%Ben years of age. 

Brother Garl--«at^ I beg pardon^*-Comet Carl, 
was three ells high, well grown, easy in his 
.moTements—^thanks to nature^ gymnastics, and 
Julie. He had a many peculiar ideas, as stead* 
fast as the hills, three of which are his favourite 
ideas : Firstly, that the Swedish people are the 
ftrst and most superior people in Europe. 
Against this none of bis family contend. Sec- 
ondly, he never should fall in love, because he 
was twenty years of age without ever haTing 
felt his heart beat, whilst many of his more for- 
tunate companions had gone craey oat of pure 
love. ** It will come Jn time," said the Colonel. 
Julie said he would preeMeatly be over head and 
ears in love. Emilia sigbed, and prayed that 
' God might defend him. Thirdly, the Cornet 
fancied that he was so ugly that he should even 
frighten horses. Julie said that this peculiarity 
was very fortunate for him in case of an attack 
of the enemy's cavalry ; but ahe, as well as her 
sisters and many others, regarded the open, 
honest, manly expression of her brother's coun- 
tenance as a full compensation for any lack of 
beauty in feature. She oOen repeated to him 
with a secret little joy how horribly ugly and 
unbearable she found Mr. P., with the handsome 
Apollo-head without expression and life. Cor- 
net Carl loved bis sisters tenderly, and rendered 
them all the service which lay in his power, 
<lBore especially that of trying their patience. 

Near to her father sate the youngest of the 
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daughters, the seventeen-year-old Helena. At 
the 6rst glance one cast upon her, one waS; 
ready to pity her ; at the next to wish her hap* 
piness. She was plain and humpbacked, bupt 
intellect and cheerfulness beamed from her un- 
commonly bright eyes. She seemed to po.ssesa 
that steadfastness and repose of character, ths^t 
deamess of mind, that stability and cheerful- 
ness, which give a more sure guarantee for the 
repose and happiness of life than all those showy 
outward attractions which are worshipped and 
loved by the world. She waa working zealous- 
ly at a dress of white silk, and now looked ui» 
from her work to nod kind^ and significantly at 
Emilia, or to raise to her father a glance of rev- 
erential, almost adoring tenderness. 

Qne might almost fancy that the Colonel, 
most of all his children, loved this one whom 
nature seemed so hardly to have used, fur ollen 
when Helena would .lay her head upon her fa-* 
ther's shoulder, and raise to him her affectionate ^ 
glance, he would bend himself down to her, and 
kiss jbter forehentd with an expression of tender* 
ness which cannot be described. On the other 
side of the Colonel sate a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of a relative.. One might have taken her for 
an antique statue ; so beautiful, so marble- 
white, so immovable was she. More beautiAil 
dark eyes than hera were never seen ; bvt ah ! 
she certainly was to be pitied. Those beautiful 
eyes never more could behold the light of day. 
She had been blind from cataract for four years. 
That whiQh ruled in her soul, whether storm or 
shine, it was difficult to see ; its mirror waa 
darkened, and something proud, cold, and al- 
most half-dead, lay in her exterior, and repelled 
all questioning glances. It seemed to me as jC 
she had said, with a feeling of proud despair, in 
the hour when fate announced to her ** Thou 
Shalt no more see light," — said, with a solemn 
oath, " No one shall see my suffering !" 

Still one other little group must come forth 
in my picture ; namely, that which in the back- 
ground of the room consisted of Magister* Nup, 
distinguished for his good-nature, learning, si* 
lence, shortsightedness, his turned- up nose, and 
his. absence of mind ; together with his pupils» 
the little Axel and the little Claes, the youngest 
SODS of the Colonel, remarkable for their espe* 
cial good condition and, plumpness ; for whidh 
reason they had in the family the surname of 
" the Dumplings." 

The Magister» spite of his wig having taken 
fire three timi^ hung now with bis nose over 
his book in the nearest possible proximity to the 
light. The Dumplings ate rusks and played at 
the famished fox, Ml waited for the fourth 
illuminattop of the Magister's head ; the ap- 
proach of which they announced to each ether 
every now and then, by friendly elbow jogs, and 
" See now ! Wait now ! Now it comes !" 

Now I should like inexpressibly to know 
whether any of my amiable young readers, either 
out of a great politeness or a little curiosity, 
would wish to have any nearer description of - 
the person who Sits in a corner of the room, 
stock still, knitting her stocking, sipping now 
and then from her cup of tea, and miking her 
remarks on the company. 

In order that I may not leave any wish of mj 
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readers tinfulfined, I will also give a sketch of 
her. She belongs to that class of persons of 
wiiose existence a simple member of the sister- 
hood has thus expressed herself: ** Sometimes 
it IS as if one were everywhere, sometimes again 
it is as if one were nowhere." Tliis strange 
existence belongs in general to persons who, 
without belonging to families, are received into 
them, for sociality, for help, for counsel and 
action, in pleasure and in need. I will, in a few 
words, give a description of such a person in 
general -, and in order that she may not remain 
without any part in our titled social circle, I 
will bestow on her the title of ** House Coun- 
sellor." Her sphere of action is extemive, and 
is of the following nature. She may have her 
thoughts, her hand, her nose, in every thing, 
and ^remost in every thing--4>ut it must not be 
obsenred. Is the gentleman of the house in a 
bad humour 1 Then is «be pyshed forward 

^ either in the capacity of a lightning-conductor 
or else a pair of bellows, whose property it is to 
blow away the tempest. Has the lady the 
▼apours 1 Then her presence is as necessary" 
as the bottle of eaa de Cologne^ Have the 
daughters yexationl Then fihe is there to 
share' it. Have they little wishes, plans, pro- 
jects 1 Then she is the speaking trumpet 
through which they speak to deaf ears. If the 
children cry, then they send for her to pacify 
them. Will they not sleep 1 She must tell 
them stories. Is anybody illl She watches. 
She executes commissions for the whole family, 
and good counsel must she have on all occa- 
sions, ready for everybody. t)6eB grand' com- 
pany comel Is the house put in gala-array 
then ? She vanishes ; people know, not where 
she is, no more than they know wher^ the smoke 
which ascended up the chimney is gone ; but 
the works of her invisible presence ceiLse not to 
betray her. One sees not upon the fesul board 
the pan in which the cream was boiled ; this 
must stand quietly upon the kitchen hearth; 
and in like manner is it the lot of the House 
Counsellor to prepare the useful and the agreea- 
ble, but to renounce the honour. If she can do 
this with stoical patience and resignation, then 
is her existence often as interesting for herself 
as it is important in the family circle. It is true 
that she must be humble and quiet, go softly 
through <doors, must move with less noise than 
a fly, and above all things, not like this, settle 
upon people's noses ; must yawn as seldom as 
her human nature will allow. But on the con- 
trary, she may use eyes and ears in freedom, 
although with prudence, and she has excellent 
opportunities to derive benefit therefrom. Con- 
trary to what is required in the physical world, 
there is in the moral world no place so useful 
for an observatory as the lowly one unobserved 
by all eyes ; and consequently the House Coun- 
sellor possesses the most advantageous position 
for directing around the family hemisphere her 
searching telescope. Every movement, every 
spot upon the hearts planet, becomes visible by 
degrees to her ; the smallest wandering comet 
she follows upon its path ; she sees the eclipses 
come aifd go ; and whilst she Observes the 
phenomena,, the growing feelings and thoughts 

^ in the human soul, more countless than the stars 
of heaven, she learns day after day to compre- 
hend and interpret one point after another of 
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the Creator*B great and admirable biemglyphles 
One sees, therelure, that she by dcsgrees must 
acquire a gcMid deal of that precious, ever-appli* 
cable gold, which is called knowledge ef man* 
kind ; and the hope smiles upon her, that she» 
in the future, when spectacles adorn her nose 
and silver hair her aged hmw, shall, as an oracle^ 
talk to listening youth of that which she knoiot, 
and which they now do not aniicipate. 

So much for the personality of the Honso 
Counsellor in general. A few words now oa 

that one who, in the /aniMy of Colonel H ^ 

most fill this character to a eertain extent. To 
a certain extent I say, because, thank Gud, she 
is regarded there more as a friend, and hae 
therelbre not the poet of the prompter, nor stands 
behind the scenes ; but steps often forth upon 
the stage, and saya her word just as freely and 
unreservedly as any of the other actors. 

The first word whieb her childish lips atara- 
mered forth after her twelvemonth's sojoura 
upon this lower earth, was **Moon.*' Eight 
years after this, she wrote her verses '* To the 
Moon ;'* and the morning of a life which since 
then developed itself ao dryly and prosaically, 
waa a lovely poetical moonlight dream. Many 
a sonnet, many an ode, was consecrated by her 
pen to all the most attractive objects of nature, 
whilst the rich youthful days in which the- heart 
beat so high, in which the feelings swelled like 
a spring flood, and in which the abundant well 
of tears flowed from so sweet a pain, — but in all 
which she sung, wrote, or dreamed^ there was 
always something of moonshine. 

The parents shook their wise heads. '* Girl, ' 
if thou writest verses, thou wilt never learn to 
make soup ; thon wilt let the sauee burn. Tboa 
must think betimes that thou most learn lo 
maintain thyself; most be able to spin thy thread 
and bake thy bread. One cannot satisfy one- 
self with moonshine.*' But the girl wro^ her 
verses, and boiled the soup, and did not bnrn 
the sauce; turned round her spinning-wheel, 
baked her bread ; but forgot not her childhood's 
friend, the gentle moon. Afterwards, when its 
friendly light shone upon the grave of her parents, 
she wrote no verses in their honour, but looked 
up with a beseeching glance to the mild heav- 
enly countenance, as to a comforter, whose 
light should enliven and guide the fatherless 
and motheiless upon her solitary way. But ah ! 
the fatherless and the motherless might have 
nearly famished in the beloved moonlight, had 
not another light, and other beams, brought to 
her salvation. This came from the hearth of a 
count's kitchen. She succeeded in the prepara- 
tion of a wine- jelly, and this made her fortune. 

People had discovered in her the talent of 
making excellent wine jelly ; people became by 
degrees aware that she also possessed some 
other similar invaluable gifts. One young lady 
with chapped lips found herself greatly benefited 
by her lip- salve; one old gentleman found in 
her, to his great comfort, a never-wearied lis- 
tener to the histories of his forty-nine ailments. 
The tender mother of four little wonderfully 
gifted children, heard with deep emotion from 
»their rosy lips, of her uncommon ability io rhyra* 
ing together father and rather, pleasure and 
treasure, little and brittle, birth-day and minh- 
day, etc. etc. A sleepy honourable lady was 
all at once wide awake when this same talentful 
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per^n pro|ihesied by the cards that she would 
▼ery soon receive a present ; nine persons cele- 
brated within a short time her excellent advice 
for UMHhach, pain in the chest, and A)r colds in 
the head ; and at a bridal and a funeral, people 
discovered in her a wondeiful faculty for ar- 
ranging all, from " her grace's" head-dress down 
to" the dish of confectionary, from the myrtle 
yrreath in the locks of the bride down to the 
bread and butter on the table with, the brandy ; 
and at the solemn marriage festival, as well as 
, the decking of the la^ resting-place of the dead 
bride, as wellas the entertainment of those who, 
«yen on mournfiil occasions, i^ever forget that 
people must eat to live. 

By the industrious use of these talents, and 
by the bringing forth of others of a similar kind, 
uhe rose by degrees, step by step, to the rank 
'Of a House Coansellor. The writing of verses 
•he bad almost entirely foigotten, excepting that 
now and then bou» meagre lines were forced 
oat from duty. , 

Upon the moon she looks bat seldom, unless 
to observe when it is new moon or waning ; and 
jet its beams are perhaps the only friends which 
'Will visit her lonely grave. But here is not now 
tnb question about writing elegies. Will any- 
body now know anything more about the pro- 
saic friend of the moon 1 Her age 1 That is 
somewhere between twenty and forty yea^. 
Her appearance 1 As most people's is ; al- 
though, perhaps, most people might be quite of- 
fended if th^y were thought to have any resem^ 
Uance to her. Her nameT Ah! your most 
obedient servant, 

Chbistzna' Bkata Hvardaoslao. 



nrUS'S LITTBE.— -HKLENA. — THK BLIND.-— EMILIA. 
THE BBIDEOEOOMS. 

I HAVE already said that it was a happy occa- 
sion which was the cause of my journey to the 
oapital ; and I should therefore give the best ac- 
ooant of it if I laid before the eyes of my young 
readers the letter which I a short time before 
received, in my solitude ip the country, from 

Julie H . 

My best Beata, 

Lay aside thy eternal knitting when thou seest 
these lines ; snuff thy long-wicked candle. (It 
is, is it not, in the evening that the post domes 
to R— - 1) Bolt thy door, so that, without any 
fear of being disturbed, thou canst sit in peace 
find comfort on thy sofa^ and with the be^tting 
attention read the great, remarkable news I have 
to announce to thee. I can see from here how 
horribly curious thou art-r-how thy eyes open — 
and now I will tell thee — a tale ! 

There was once upon a time a man — who was 
neither king nor prince, but who yet deserved 
to be these. He had a daughter ; and although 
fate had not permitted her to be born a princess, 
jet there assembled themselves half a score of 
gracious fairies around the little one's cradle, 
merely out of pure esteem and kindness to her 
father. They gave to her beauty, understand- 
ing, grace, talents, a noble heart, good temper, 
patience, in one word, all which can be given to 
make a woman charming ; and in order to com- 
plete the measure of good giAs, stepped forth* 
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last of all, the fairy Prudence, speaking thus, in 
carefully selected words : *' For the sake of her 
temporal and eternal welfare, shall she be in the 
highest degree prudent and circumspect, nay, 
even difficult, in the choice of a husband !'* 
''Well said; wisely said!" exclaimed all the 
lady- fairies, amid deep sighs. 

The richly-gifted one grew up, was as amia- 
ble as any one might reasonably expect, and^ 
lovers soon knocked early and late in the day, 
with sighs and prayers, upon the door of her 
heart. But ah ! for the most of them it remain- 
ed immoveably bolted ; and if it were, only for a 
moment, opened a very little to any one, it was 
closed aeain in the next minute, and ^stened 
with double bolts. Fortunately, the time of the 
Princess Turandot was long passed; and in 
Sweden, where the lovely Elimia dwelt, the air 
must have been of a much cooler kind than that 
of the land where Prince Calaf tBighed — ^for one 
never beard of the rejected lovers putting a a 
end to their days ; one saw them scarcely lose 
their appetite ; yes, oiie even hears of some who 
(would aoy one believe iti) choose a beloved 
with as much Indifference as one chooses a 
stocking, i 

The first who announced himself as pretend- 
ent to the heart of the beautiful Elimia was 
found by her to be too sentimental, because he 
was horrified at the crime of killing a gnat, and 
sighed over the innocent chickens which figured 
as roast uppn the dinner-table, and besides were 
the favourite dish 0f his beloved. United to 
him, she feared being in danger of being starved 
to death on pure blanc- mange and vegetables. 
The second did not avoid treading upon emmets, 
loved fishing and hunting, and looked as if he 
were cruel and hard- hearted ; rather, much 
rather, would she marry a hare than a hunter ! 
A hare came, shy in Iqok, trembling in his knees, 
stammering forth his sighs, his wishes, and his 
dyubts. " Poor little thing," was the answer, 
« go and hide thyself, thou wilt otherwise be the 
prey of the first wild beast which meets thee in 
his path !" The hare hopped away. The lion- 
man steppe^ forth with proud lover-word. Now 
the beauty was in great fear of being eaten up, 
and she hid herself till the mighty one was gone 
past. This was the fourth The fifth, merry 
and gay, was considered to be trifling ; the sixth 
was believed to have an inclination for gam- 
bling; the seventh, in consequence of two or 
three pimples on his nose, to be inclined to 
strong liquors ; the eighth looked as if he could 
be ill-tempered ; the ninth seemed to be an ego- 
tist ; the tenth said in every sentence, ** the devil 
fetch me!"— it would not be well to venture 
forth into life with him. The eleventh looked 
too much upon his hands and feet, and was 
therefore a fool, the twelAh came. He was 
good, noble, manly, handsome; he seemed to 
love honestly ; he talked well ; people were m 
great perplexity what faults they should find in 
him. He seemed to love truly, but perhaps only 
seemed ; or if he loved, perhaps it was rather 
the attractive, perishable body than the immor- 
tal souI.->God help us, what heavy sin ! If it 

continued so then but the lover swore that 

it was the soul, precisely the soul itself which 
he adored, and in that fortunate moment \ e so 
powerfully assailed the already yielding heart, 
that in the end her trembling \i^ moved, ^^^s&e^ 
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Ml^es in 8Qch a way that he saw they most 
open the door through which the capitqlating 
TKs mobt proofed. He took this all for settled, 
regarded the word as said, fell opun his' knees, 
kissed her hand and mouth, and loteiy Elimia, 
ready to fall down with astonishment and con- 
fusion, found herselfi she did not know bow, 
betrothed. 

The marriag(d#aiB fixed by her fhther and her 
bridegrooiti for a 8(hort time afteriK^arda. Ehmia 
dfd not say yes to that, but ndther did she say 
no ; and hef bridegroom thought ** silence gives 
xsonsent." As the time went on, the lovely Eli- 
mia counted. " Now there are only fourteen, 
now oiily twelve ; Gradious Heaten ! now only 
ten ; and Lord Ood ! n'ow only eight ilays re- 
maining \" Ndw a great' anguish and horror 
overcame her soul. Spectral and ghostly shapes, 
numerous as the locqsts Which overwhelm^ 
Egypt, took possesion of her hitherto so bright 
and calm spirit, and called forth there uueasi- 
liess and darkness. Now she wished to delay, 
not to say break off, her engagement wifii the 
noble Almanzor; who certainly, said she, bad 
a many more faults than people believed ; and 
one uncommonly great one, that of being so well 
. able to hide them. Perfection id riot the lot of 
human nature ; and they who seem to be most 
free from faults, are perhaps, in fact, the least 
80. Besides which, she fancied that their char- 
acters did not at all harmonise ; further, he was 
too young, but sh^ too old ; and so on ; and the 
sum and end of all was, that she should be un- 
happy for the whole of her lifetime. 

A very good friend of Elimia had the greatest 
desire in the world to break the nock of the fairy 
Prudentia, whose unlncky giAs caused Elimia 
to thrust from her the happiness which awaited 
hA" in her union with a husband who seemed 
altogether made for her, and devoted td her ih 
the tenderest mariner. 

Now, I see how impatient thoo art, Beata, 
and askest what is the sum and substance of 
all this, and what purpose it serves! All this, 
my good friend, will serve, first and foremost, 
as a little whet to the appetite before dinner, 
because I have to shew thee what wonderful 
magic power is suddenly bestowed upon the 
little Julie ; for with a few strokes of my pen I 
change all my above-meiitioned personages; 
make itrtce into ridw, and the tale into truth. 

Almanzor then becomes the young, amiable 
Algernon S — — ; and his bride, lovely Elimia, 

my sister Emilia H , who so bitterly repents 

of the .** yes" which she has given. The fairy 
Prudentia again must undergo a great change\ 
and is nothing else but the fickleness and irreso- 
lution which have so strong a power over Enii- 
lia*s heart that it now questions whether she is 
determined to enter the holy condition of matri- 
mony. If one do not now from dll sides push 
her onward, she will go, like the crabs, back- 
wards. Now this Emilia, whom I so inwardly 
love, and who often makes me so impatient, sits 
in the corner of the sofa opposite to me ; is pale 
and restless ; thinks upon her wedding-day— 
and has the vapours ! Must one laugh about it 
or cryl I do both, and make Emilia do the 
same. 

The only thing that driiS can nb# db, to pre- 
sent poor Emilia from poridei'ing and beating her 
brains, troubling arid distriessirig herself ft}r no- 
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I thing, is to allow e^ery thing t»gn txrjpgy Awwf^ 
with bustle and stir around ter, tiH tbe wedding>> 
day— and turn her head, if poeaible. I kno# 
that papa would never allow any^if os to break 
a given promiso. Emilia knows this too; and 
I fancy that it is pneoiaely thiaw^hich makes her 
so dejected. And yet she loves Algernon ; ytsBf 
admires him at timea ; but she would, for all 
that, if she dared, give him ntw a refusal. Tell 
me how can one explain tblsN^ow does it bmng 
together? S^till, however, when ber fate iaoncor 
inevitably determined, I Ignow that that all will, 
be well ; and the drollery of the atikir ia, Oiatl 
Emilia thinka so too. In tbe mean time, in the 
next week all will be in order. On Sunda^v 
that is to-morrow week, is the^horrible weddiing- 
day. Emilia win be married at home, and on^ 
a few acquaintance! Will bo invited. Emilia 
wishes it to be so, and people gratif)! hOi^ dioir 
in every thing vt^hieMhkdeaiires, if it be only 
reasonable: She says pllltlto<do so with all poop 
sacrifices. Comical idea! ThoCt seest^ bet^ 
Beata, how necessary thy presence hero is for 
US all. In truth, we need in ©very reapeet tbj^ 
council and thy aid. Pack up, therefore; thy 
things immediately, and journey here as quickly 
as thou canst. *: . 

On Monday Al^mori comes to Stoekfaolm^ 
and with him my bridegrootii ateo. I have not 
been so hard to please, so arixioiis aa Emilia^ 
and yet have not chosep badly! My Arvid Is aH 
Adonis, and has a heart wftfch is worth goldi 
Papa thinks much^f him, arid* that is the most 
hripprtant thing. My good, my re'veredj my beM 
loved papa ! I had so firmly resd!V«d never to 
leaye him aricf mama-^I cannot imagine how I 
ever •determined to be a bride; but my Arvid 
wasJmesistible. Papa^ however, has Helena, 
who never will marry, and Helena is worth 
three sucl/< Julies as I am. Paptt Was it fimt 
much against my marriage; arid had so many 
objections thai.it was nearly given up altoge- 
ther ; but I threw myself upon my k flees and 
wept, and A rvid's father (the frierfd of papa*a 
yootb) made such ijeautiful speeches* and Arvid 
himself looked so cast down, that papa in fllO 
end' was softened, and said, " Nay» thry may 
then have orie >ariother ! Arid A*i^vid artd I ex^ 
ulted like two larks. Thou wilt see hirn ; ho 
has a dark moustache, and imperial large blue 
eyes, the loveliest-^but thou wilt see-^thOu wilt 
see ! He has the most beautiful son de vait iii 
the world, and Emilia may say what she Witt, 
but it is actually charming virhen hesaya^ "ThO 
thousand fetch me !" - 

It sounds strange, perhaps, thoo thirikfeaft^^ 
but thoU Shalt see, thou shalt hear! Come^ 
come, and embrace, at the latest on the ev^nin^ 
after to-morrow: Thy friend, 

JvLitt H. 

7.S._Bring with thee, I pray, some of the 
beautiful loaves which thou knowest that papa 
and mama think so much of: some cheetee for 
Carl and Helena, and a little gingerbread fof" 
me Thou hast always a store of swch. En»i* 
lia, poor Emilia, poor Emilia! methinks, wlB 
have quite enough to swallow down her vapours^ 
Thou canst not conceive how afraid I am that 
she may, out of pure disquiet or grief, be qUitO 
yellow or Ugly when Algernon comes. Ertiilla^ 
I fancy, almost wishes it in oirder to put hia kfvo 
to fiet. immortal soul to the teat; I fhrioy, aetiu. 
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iiny/ti^at'Bhe Wftiiltf re^dfre him to love fa«r jast 
Ihe same if she weie ohartged into a mole ! I 
inn really troubled. Emilia is so changeable in 
her appearance, and is' quite janoch«r person 
when she is anxious and oneasf than when she 
is cahn and cheerful. Once more farewell. 

P.S;— Dost thou know who is to niarry £mi- 
fm 1>-Proref>sor L. ; who looKs so horribly grieive, 
has a twisted foot, a red eye, and twa wartS' 
tpoD his nose. He has lately receivsed a^ hvki^. 
^F^pa has maeh esteem and frtendishipfor himi 
''As far as T am coneeAed I should find no great 
pleasure in being married hy a weak-eyed priest. 
But I am nut t<^ be married for a couple of years, 
or, perhaps, in the autumai, th^efors it is'tiot 
worth while thinking about it now. 

I had nearly forgotten theinnamerahle greet* 
ings of the whole family w thee. 
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I immed^at^y aecefMKtt^J^Ne^s invitatfen!, and 
arrived, as has already been seem one' evening 
at the eftd of February at Oflonet H *^. 

Therc^ remam yet a few vrards tobe said on 
the occttrrtencesof thiseveilhig; and ! knit aijtain 
to these the thread of my narrative. The blind 
cirt, who had sate for a time silent and sciit, 
Aid at length with a kiitd' of vehemence: 

" I wAald sing." Helena rose up* quickly, led 
ber to the= piano, and safe-down- t^aceompany: 
ber. Helena inquhi«d what she would sing. 
** Ariadne a Naxos,*' was the short determined 
answer. They begati. In the beginning the 
Toicenf the singer was not ]AiiaeFant to me; it 
was strong," deepi almost dejected ; but the more 
attentively one listened, the more one paid re- 
jgard to the feelitig which spoke thrnuab it, and 
which it reveaTed with magical truth, fie more 
one was enchanted ; one shuddered iifrolunta- 
rtly ; one felt one's heart heat in sympathy with 
Ariadne when she, penetrate by an increasing 
anguish, seeks for her beloved, and likes the 
resolotron to climb the rock in- order that there 
she may the more easily be able to discover 
bim. The accompaniment here expressiiig in a 
masterly manner hier ciimbiitg, one seerns to see 
how she hastened breathless and fall of forebo- 
ding. At length she has neared the top, her 
eye is cast over the siea, and perceives the 
white, ever receding sail. Tho blind girl fol- 
lowed Ariadne with her whole soul, and one 
might have believed' by the expansion of her 
eyes, that she saw something more than — mere 
darkness. Tears inv^oltintarily filled all eyes as 
she, with a heart-rending expression of love and 
rain in voice and countetiance, exclaimed with 
Ariadne, ** Theseus ! Theseus !" When her in- 
spiration and our delight had reached the high- 
est point, the Colonel suddenly rose up, went 
to the piano, took the singer hy the hand, led 
her away without saying a single word, and 
placed her again upon the sofa, when he seated 
himself beside her. I remarked that sh^ hasti- 
ly withdrew her hand from his. She was: death- 
ly pal^ and much excited. No one except my- 
self appeared to he astonished at this scene. 
They began an Indiflbrent conversation, in which 
every one, excepting the blind girl, took part, 
In about an hoar the €k)lone1 said to her, ** You 
it^ed rest ;'* and with that arose and conducted 
h«r from the room, after she silently, but with a 
kind of solemnity, hfvWed her head in salutation 
of the r^mainhig tompny. Just aa he was 
B 



about to leave the room, the Colonel called? 
** Helena," and Helena followed them. 

Soon after this I went up into my room to en- 
joy repose ; but the image of the blind girl wbicl^ 
incessantly floated before me, prevented me long 
from doing so. I beard her penetrating voice^ 
saw her exprenive countenance, aod^ could, not 
heUp endeavouring to guess the. nature of the 
feelings' which sliook her soul. 

I was not yet asleep as Emilia and Julie soft* 
ly stole into their room, which lay next tor mine. 
The door stood open, and I heard the hair-aloud- 
conversation of the two sisters. Julie said with- 
some vexation, " You yawn, you sigh, and yet 
Algernon comes in the morning ! Emilia, yoa.-- 
have no mere feeling than a paper-box.** 

Emilia How do you know but that this is^ 
out of sympathy with Algernon, who perhaps, 
just now doi^s the same ? 

Julib; That dees be not: that I am sureofT' 
Miueh rather do< I believe that he hardly knows 
on which foot he stands, out of impatient joj 
of soon seeing you. 
iitutAA. Do yoii judge this from bis last letter r 
Jeus. That, 'indeed, was written in such 
hasta ' One is not always alike inclined for wri-^ 
ting ; perhaps he had a severe headache, or a 
bad cold in the head^.or htf had taken cold. 

Emilia; Whatever you will ; but nothing caa 
exc aso the cold, unmeaning end of the letter. 

JuLiB. I assure yoo^ Emilia, it stands there 
'* with the t^iHlerest devotion." 
^ Emilia. And I am certain that it stands there 
qoHe dry and Qoldv " with esteem and devotion 
remain," and so on ; just so as people write to 
an indifTerent person, " subscribed with esteem,'^ 
and so on ; for the meagre esteem must alwaya 
remain where the warmer feelings are gone. 
WJierSitis my night«cap 1 Ah, see there ! Ho ! 
Ifo! ho F ho 1 You, Julie, see everything rose- 
coloured. 

J(7Li». I see that a lover must take care never 
to speak of esteem. But I am sure that Alger- 
non tmrei wrote that horrible word, usingr one 
wanner a«d= heartfelt. Sweet Emilia, fetch his 
letter. You will there see that you have done 
hiD| injostkee. 

Bmiua. On purpose to please.you, I will fetch 
his letter. We shall then see that I am rigbt^^ 
Jtrtia. And we shall see that I am right 
Emilia fetched the letter. Both sisters ap* 
proaehed the light with it. Julie would snuflt 
the candle ; and either by accident or intention, 
snuflftd it out. For a moment all was as silent 
^ it was dark, and then Emilia^s hearty laughter 
was heard. Julie joined in; and I could not 
avoid making a trio with them. Tumbling over» 
and mailing against chairs and tables, the sis- 
ters at length found their beds, and cried, laugh- 
ing, to rae, " Good- night, good- night !" 

The day after my arrival was in the house 
the so-called "cleaning-day ;" a day which now 
and then enters* into all well ordered houses; 
and which may be likened to a tempestuous day 
in nature, after whose storms and rain gushes 
ail comes forth inrenewed brightness, order, and 
freshness. 

They scoured, aiwd, dusted, and swept in all 
comers. Her Honour, who would herself over- 
see every thing, weni^ incessantly in and out 
through all the doors, and mostly left them all 
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order to preserve myself from earache and 
toothache, I fled from one room to another, and 
found at length in Helena's, up another flight of 
itairs, a haven free from storm. This^ little 
apartment seemed to me the most comfortable 
and most cheerful in the whole house. It had 
windows towards the sunny side ; the walls 
were ornamented with pictures, which for the 
most part represented charming landscapes. 
Among these were distinguished two from Fahl- 
crantz, in which the pencil of this great artist 
had conjured up the enchanting repose which a 
beautiful summer evening diffuses over nature, 
and which communicates itself so powerfully to 
the human heart. The eye which fixed itself 
attentively upon these pictures expressed quick- 
ly something loving, pensive, and dreamy ; and 
this was the surest guarantee for their trothful 
teauty. t 

The furniture of the room was handsome and 
convenient. A piano, a well-filled bookcase, and 
•easel for painting, shewed that in this little cir- 
•cnmscribed world there failed nothing of all that 
which can make the pleasures of the outer world 
^dispensable, and which can occupy the passing 
hoars of the day in the moat agreeable man- 
ner. 

Large, splendid gefaninms stood in the win- 
dows, and awoke, by their fresh verdure, pleas- 
ant thoughts of spring, whilst they soflened«nd 
broke up the beams of the son, which on [this 
4ay shone in all the brilliancy which they com- 
monly possess in the keen 'win ter frost A 
beautiful carpet covered the floor, which seemed 
to be scattered over with flowers. 

Helena was seated on the sofa, at her lowing. 
The New Testament lay before heron her work- 
table. 

She received me with a smile expressive ^f 
the heart's peace and satisfaction. I placed 
myself near to her at my work, and felt myself 
particularly cheerful and happy of mood. We 
worked at Emilia's bridal-dress. 

"You observe my room," said Helena the 
while, smiling, whilst her eyes took the direction 
of mine. " Yes," replied I ; . " your sister's 
rooms are handsome and excellent, bat one 
must confess that they are not to be compared 
"^with this." 

•« It has been my father's will," said she, " that 
Helena shoold be the only spoiled child in the 
bouse." She continued, with tears in her eyes, 
** My good papa has wished that I should never 
^iss the joys and pleasures which are the lot 
•of my handsome, healthy sisters, and from 
which I am excluded by my suffering and my 
infirmity. Therefore he has taught me to enjoy 
that which is far richer, which a knowledge and 
l>ractice of the fine arts offer to those who em- 
brace them with a warm and open mind. He 
therefore formed and strengthened my under- 
standing, by regular, and anything but superficial 
studies, which he himself directed. He has 
therefore collected in this little corner, where I 

r\s the greater part of my life, so much which 
charming and beautiful for the eye, for the 
feelings, and the thoughts. Yet, what is more 
than all this, is the heartfelt fatherly love with 
which he embraces and surrounds roe : and this 
secures me from ever bitterly feeling the want 
4)f love, whose enjoyment nature has denied me: 
Sie hMB perfectly suoceeded ; and I have no other 
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wish than that of living for him, for my mothen 

my family, and — my G<kI." 

We were silent lor a moment, and I worship* 
ped in my heart the father who so well under- 
8t(M)d how to &re for the happiness of her to 
whom he had given life. Helena continued. 
** When mamma is gone with my sisters to halls 
or into company, he passes his time for the most 
part with me. I read to him, play to him ; and 
he permits me, out of indescribable goodness, to 
believe that I contribute essentially to the hap- 
piness, of his life. That fKought makes me hap- 
py. It is a beautiful, an enviable lot, to know 
that one is »<meihing to /um who is a blessing to 
all who sarround him." 

"Oh!" thought I, and addressed in thought 
the fathers of familiee on the earth, ** why are 
so few like this father 1 Kings of home, how 
much happiness could you not diffuse around 
yoa, how worshipped might you not be !" 

We talked aOerwards of Emilia. 

" It is strange," said Helena* " that a person 
who generally is so calm, so clear in her judg- 
ments, so decided, so reasonable, in one word, 
should in this one point be so unlike herself. De- 
termined to marry, because she regards a happy 
marriage as the most blessed condition on eartH 
Emnia has had the greatest possible difiicuky to 
determine herself to it. Two of her young 
friends having most unhappily married, has in- 
fused into her a sort of panic dread ; and she 
fears so mach being unhappy in her marriage, 
that she never would have the courage to be 
l)appy, if others did not act for her. She is now 
nearly half ill with anxiety, that her union is so 
near at hand with Algernon S — ~, for whom 
she seeifs to have an actual devotion, and with 
whom wie are all convinced that she will be per- 
fectly happy. She has intervals of calm, and in 
such- a one you saw her last evening. I fear 
that it ^1 soon be over, and expect that with it 
we shall see her disquiet and irresolution in- 
creaso in proportion as the deciding hour ap- 
proaches, which, as I am persuaded, will per- 
fectly put an end to it ; for when once anything 
irrevocable is determined, Emilia submits her^ 
self, and seeks the best in ever^ thing. It will 
be necessary that till the wedding-day we en- 
deavour in every possible way to divert her, and 
prevent her from occupying, herself with useless 
fancies. We have each one of us our particular 
part in the little comedy which we must act be- 
fore and with our good sister. Papa means to 
make her walk industriously ; mamma consults 
with her about every thing which now must be 
arranged before the wedding. Julie intends, hi 
one way or another, never to leave her quiet 
Brother Carl will often draw her into dispute 
about Napoleon, whom he places below Charies 
the Twelfth, which she cannot bear ; and this 
is the only subject on which I have heard my 
quiet, good sister dispute with warmth. I, on 
the contrary, shall occupy her much about her 
toilet. My little brothers, taught by natu re, ha ve 
known their parts for a long time by heart, 
which consist in clamouring incessantly, now 
for this, now for that. Hitherto we have all of 
us divided the care of satisfying them, now it 
must all rest upon her alone. You, good Beata, 
will be delegated, upon every fitting occasion, 
and in a skilful manner, to introduce commen- 
datiooa of Algernon, which yoa will not find dif- 
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fieult to award him. EmUia looks upon ns all 
as a party for him ; you cannot he suspected of 
it, and your praise will therefore operate all the 
better " ' 

I was quite pleased with my commission. It 
is always agreeahle to praise people when one 
can do it with a good conscience. 

' Afler we had spoken for a long time of Emilia 
and her heloved, of her estahlishment, and so on, 
I turned the conversation upon the blind girl, and 
endeavoured to obtain more knowledge of her. ' 

Helena avoided this<%ubject, and merely said, 
''Elisabeth has been a year with us. We J ike 
ber, and hope in time to win her confidence, and 
thereby be able to make her happier." 

After this, Heletia proposed to me to yisit her. 
■** I go» generally," said she, '^^ every forenoon to 
her, and have not been there to-day. I would 
willingly give her much of my time, if sbe would 
Aot rather be alone." 

We went together to the blind girPs room. 

She sate dressed upon her bed, and sang soft- 
ly to herself. 

** Oh, how much has she not suffered ! she is 
a living image of pain !*' thought t, as I now 
approached her, and in the daylight contemplated 
that pale, lovely countenance, in which were in- 
telligible traces of a severe and not yet ended 
fight, and of a pain too deepj too bitter, to be 
expressed by tears. 

A young girl, whose rosy cheeks and gay ex- 
terior formed a strong contract With the poor 
sufferer, sate in a corner of the room and sewed. 
She was there to waft upon the blind girl. With 
^ toucbing cordiality in word and voice, Helena 
9poke^to Elisabeth p she replied coldly and in 
monosyllables ! It seemed to me as if she en- 
deavoured, after we entered, to assume by de- 
grees that cold and inanimate expression which 
1 remarked in her on the foregoing evening. 
The conversation was continued only ^tween 
Helena and me, whilst the blind girl silently oc- 
cupied herself with winding and unwinding a 
black silk cord around her remarkably beautiful 
hands. All at once she said, *' at ! st !" and a 
faint crimson flamed up oii her cheeks, and her 
bosom heaved higheh Wejvere sBent and lis- 
tened ; after a few seconds' we heard the dull 
sound of footsteps, which slowly approached. 
'* It is he r* said she, as if to herself I looked 
inquiringly upon Helena. Helena looked upon 
the ground. The Colonel entered. The blind 
girl rose up, and remained standing still as a 
statue ; yet I thoiight that I remarked in her a 
light tremor. The Colonel talked to her with 
his customary calmness, although, as I thought, 
not with his customary kindness ; and said that 
he was come to fetch her, because. he would 
drive out her and Emilia. "The air," added 
he, '* is fresh and clear, it will do you good.'* 

*' Me good 1" said she with a bitter smile ; but 
without heeding it the Colonel desired Helena 
to assist her in dressing. The blind girl said 
nothing, let herself be silently dressed, thanked 
nobody, and went out conducted by Ihe Colonel. 

'' Poor Elisabeth,'' said Helena with a compas- 
sionate sigh, when she was gone. I had not in- 
deed the key to this enigmatical being, but had 
seen enough to make me sigh also heartily, 
^* Poor Elisabeth!" 

We returned to our work, which was con- 
tinued, amid pleasant conversation, till noon. 
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I went then to Emilia, who was returned from 
her drive, and found her contending with Julie, 
who endeavoured with real anxiety to take front 
her a dress which Emilia seemed to wish to put 
on. Emilia laughed heaitily ; Julie, on the con« 
trary, looked as if she would cry. 

" Help, Beata, help !" exclaimed she, " did 
any one ever hear or see such a thing 1 Listen, 
Beata! Precisely because Emilia expects Al- 
gernon to-day will she put on her^ugliest dress 
— ^yes, a dres^ which becomes her so ill that 
she does not look like herself in it ! And not 
satisfied with that, she will put on an apron as 
thick as a swaddling-band, and she will put a 
comb in her hair which Medusa must certainly 
have left among her effects, it was so horrible I 
Now I have cohtended and laboured *for a quar* 
ter of an hour against this unlucky toilet, but ia 
vain !" 

" If in Algernon's eyes," said Emilia with a 
dignified air and countenance, '* merely a dress 
or a comb can contribute to make one agreeabla 
or disagreeable, then — ^" 

" See, there we have it !" exclaimed Julie dis- 
concerted, " now we'air« come to the proofs, and 
I know not how ugly and horrible she may make 
herself in order to prove whether Algernon will 
not exceed in fidelity all the noost renowned he- 
roes of romance. I pray you, for Odd's sake, 
do nst cut off either your ears or your nose !'* 
Emilia laughed. "And you could so easily bo 
handsome and amiable," continued^ Julie, be* 
seeching eameistly, whilst she endeavoured to 
get possession of the unfortunate dress and 
comb. ** I have determined to be thus dressed 
to-day,'^ answered Emilia solemnly, " I havo 
my reasons for it, and if I awaken your and Al- 
gernon's abhorrence^^hen I must submit my- 
self to my fate." 

" Emilia will nevertheless be handsome," said 
I to Julie with an attempt to console her, "go 
now and dress yourself for dinner. Think that 
you also have a bridegroom to please." 

"Ah," said Julie, " with him this is not difil- 
cult ; if I were to dress myself in a bag and put 
a jug on my head, he would find that it becama 
me excellently." 

<<Then you believe," returned Emilia, "that 
Algernon has not the same eyes for me, as Ar- 
vid for you V* 

Julie looked sbmewhat confused. 

*» Go, now, go," I interrupted, " we shall never 
be ready ; go Julie, I shall help Emilia, and I 
dare wager anything that she will be handsome 
against her will." Julie went at. length to 
iKlena, who every day combed and plaited her 
remarkably lovely hair. 

Alone with Emilia, and whilst I assisted her 
with the grey- brown dress, which in truth was 
unbecoming, I said to her some few, acoordinjf 
to my opinion, sensible words on her state of 
mind and conduct. She replied to me—" I con- 
fess that I am not as I ought to be : I wish I 
could be otherwise; but I feel so little calm, 
and so little happy, that at times I cannot govern 
myself I am now about to form a connexion 
which it perhaps would have been better never 
to have agreed to, and if, during the time which 
yet remains to me, I should be convinced that 
my fears are well founded, nothing in the world 
shall prevent me making an end (5 this connex* 
ion, aad thereby ^c^h^^vvo:^ \si^ \^\&ii^ NaiisdK^|<s% 
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far my whoto 1Mb. For if it be true that one 
(nds a beaveo in a happy marriage, it ia just aa 
true tliat aa unhappy one is a hell." 

" If you do not loie Mr. S ," said I, " I 

leaUy wonder that you ha¥e ailowed the affair 
to go so far." 

*' Not Ie?e himr' repeated Emilia with great 
aatonishment ; *' certainly I love him, and ibeve- 
io exactly liea my misfortune; my love hlinds 
me to the perjoeption of bis laulta." 

" Nobudy would have imagined that, after 
what you have just said," replied I, smiling. 
. ** Ah yes! ah yes !** said Emilia, "it is so, 
Beverthelesa; seme aro so palpable that one 
eannot be bliod to them ; for example, he is too 
young." , 

*' How anwortby," said I, laiigbiog ; " that is 
actually mean of hioi." 

** Yes, you may laugh. For me, it is reaHy 
ROt laughable. I will not say preeiseiy that it is 
his fault ; but it is all the aame as a fiiult in him 
im regard to me. I am-tweaty-aix years, old, 
and thus am nearly past the- boundary of ray 
youth ; he, is- merely two years older, and eon- 
ae<^ently as a man is yet quite young. I shall 
be< a venerable matron when he is yet a young 
Man. Probably he may be inclined to frivolity, 
and gladly leave his old tiresome wife (ar-. " 

** Ubo [ oho )" interrupted I, *' that is almost 
loo long a perspeetive. Have you reasgn to 
•HG^ect that he ia a frivolous ^character V* 

^Not exactly poaitiTe; but in this so frivo- 
lous age, tmtb and constancy ace such rare vir- 
tues. I know that I am not Algernon's first 
love—wbO' will assure me that I shall be hia 
iast ? I should be able to bear every thing ejL- 
cepting the infidelity of my husband — that I 
tbiok 1 eoukf not survive. I have said that to 
Algernon — he has assured me — but what will 
not a lover assure one of ^ Besides, how can I 
know whether be loves me with the pure,, true 
love, which alone is strong and enduring 1 He 
may have for me only a fancy ; ^d this is a 
weak,, easily severed thread. I haye often 
Ibought (and it has often inwardly grieved meX 
jUwt, perhaps, my property, or tj^t whwb I may 
one day have, has influenced — ** 

** No, now you go . too tar," said I ; " you see 
ghosts in daylight. How can you only seize 
upon suspicions 1 You have known him — ^* 

*' Only for two years," interrupted. Emilia ; 
t* and nearly from the first moment of our ac-* 
fUBintance he paid court to nie, and haa natu- 
rally shewn to me only his amiable side. And 
who, indeed, can. see- into the heart of man 1 
ketr Beata, I cannot say that I know the man 
with whom I would unite my fate. And how 
eould I become acquainted with himi When 
people only see one another in regular precise 
social life, m which scarcely any character has 
the opportunity of developing itself, one becomes 
aoquaiinted only with the externad and the su- 
perficial. A person may be passionate, avar- 
icious, inclined to bad and peevish terapets ; and 
w^iat is worse than all this, may be without all 
religion ; and yet one might see him for whole 
years in the social circle without suspecting the 
least of ail this ; and in. particular, the person 
whom he is desirous of pleasing, can know the 
least of this." 

I did not k^ow rightly what I should say. I 
Jhought that this description was true, and 
ba*s fearB not unfuinded. 
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She continued : 

*' Yes, if one had known and seen one another 
for ten years, especially if one had travelled to- 
gether,----for on a journey one is not so much on 
one's guard, aid shews most of one's natural 
character and temper,-^ben one might know 
tolerably well what a roan is." 

"That method," said I, "would be tiresome 
and difilcult enough, however excellent onft 
might find it; and would at furthest only be suit* 
able for lovers during the time of the crusades. 
In our days, people walk in Queen Street and 
drivie at farthest to the North Gate. One can* 
not diverge more than that. During this ramble^ 
people see the world, and are seen by them; 
people greet and are greeted ; people talk, and 
joke, and laugh, and find one another so agrees 
able, that aiter the little journey, they feel no^ 
more indecision about undertaking the great 
journey through life. But now, to talk serious^» 
have you never spoken openly with Algernon 
on the subjects on which you consider it so im- 
portant to know his opinions?" 

*^ Yes, many times," replied Emjlia, " especial- 
ly since we have been betrothed ; and I haveal* 
ways found, or have fancied I have found, inhinir 
the opinions and feelings which I wished — but 
ah ! I may so easily have blinded myself, because- 
I secretly wished it Possibly, also, Algernon^ 
in his zeal to please me, has deceived himself 
regarding himself. I am resolved to make use 
of all my observaMon to discover the reality and 
truth, during the short time which remains tome 
of my freedom ; ;and shall not, if I can help it,, 
through wilful blindness, make him and me un^ 
happy.. Granted even that he were quite per- 
fect, yet he might not be suitable for me, nor I 
for him ; our tempers and characters might at 
bottom be wholly unaccordant." 

Amid all these troubling conjectures Emilia* 
was dressed,, and one was forced to acknow- 
ledge t^t her costume did not become her. She 
closed the conversatkin by saying — **I wish 
sometimea that I really were married ; then I 
should escape plaguing myself with the thought 
that I would marry.'' 

*' Inconsistency of the human mind," thought!. 

At dinner Emilia's toilet was universally 
Mamed, especially by the Cornet. Julie w^$i sir 
lent, but spoke with her eyes. The C<>! 4 
said nothing ; but observed Emilia with a Xu ^c 
sarcastic mien, which made her blush. 

After dinner Julie said to Emilia-—" Sweet 
Emilia, I did not mean that Algernon really 
would not think you quite amiable if you were 
dressed ia sackcloth and ashes ; I would merely 
say, that it is not right if a bride does not en- 
deavour in all ways to please her bridegroom. I 
meant that it would be right — that it would be 
wrong — that it — " 

Here Julie lost the thread of her demonstra- 
tion, and was almost as embarrassed as a cer^ 
tain burgomaster who was in the same predica- 
ment Emilia pressed her hand kindly, and said, 
*' You have, and that quite happily^ followed out 
your principles ; for I have seldom seen you 
better dressed, and, beyond that, more charm- 
ing, than you look to-day, and certainly Arvid 
wUl think so." 

Julie blushed, but had more pleasure in these 
words of her sister than she would have felt ia 
a compliment of her bridegroooL 
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^ilWards Evening, in the bustle in the hcmse 
iii>»s (4mte(J, all teUMk its tormervxceHeat CHrder ; 
and her Uimour was also at rc«t. 

Alf^mon and Lieutenant Arvid arrived «t 
lea^time. Emilia and Julie blushed like June 
roses; the tirst iuoked down, and the latter 
lucked up. ' 

Algernon looked so happy to see Emilia again, 
-^as so occupied with her alone, gave so little 
^tentron to her toilet, which he did not honour 
with a glance, hut was^evidently so charmed, so 
liappy, and so amiable, that by degrees the joy 
which beamed from his eyes kindled' a syiup^- 
theiic glance in £miUa*s, and, spite of dress, 
mprun, and comb, slie was during this eveoing 
«u charming and agreeable that Julie forgave 
the toilet. 

Lieutenant Arvid was no less delighted with 
his litile amiable bride; although it seemed to 
he no affairuf his to express it, like Algernon, in 
lively and select language. Eloquence is not 
given to all, and every one has hie own way. 
He drank tea, three cups, ate a dozen rusks, 
kissed the hand of his bride, and looked entire- 
ly happy. I heard him say several times " The 
thousand fetch me !" and found that a handsome 
mouth. and pleasant voice could soften the un- 
pleasantness of Qgiy words. Lieutenant Arvid 
is, iii truth, an Adohis; — ^N.B. An Adonis with 
a moustache. 

His countenance expressed goodnessi^and hon- 
esty, 4)ut (I beg him a thousand times pardon) 
something also of foolishness and self-love. His 
handsome iwenty-years-old head did not seem 
to entertain many ideas. 

Algern<m had a remarkably noble exterior, in, 
which manliness, goodness, and intelligence, 
were the chief charai^teristics. He was tall, 
had regular, handsome features, and a most 
agreeable and distinguished deportment. 

How, meihought I, can Emilia cast her eye 
upon that noble countenance, and not'feelali her 
fears, all her anxieties, vanish 1 

For this evening they did vanish, or withdrew 
into the soul's darkest background. Ttre whole 
family seemed to be happy, and all was j<iy and 
life. 

The blind ^irH on this evening, did not appear 
in the company. 



riVB DATS BEFORE THE BRIDAL 

SptTE of her joy and the satisfaetion with 
-whix'h Monday came to an end, Emilia woke on 
Tuesday morning with the exclamation, "Now 
»ne day less till the horrible day !" 

'Beautiful presents from Algernon came in 
during the forenoon. Emilia did not like thf 
cubtom of the bridegroom making prese^its to 
his bejoved. 

•* It is a barbarian custom," said she, " which 
turns woman intr • ^teee of merchandise, whicli 
the husband, as ii were, b'lys. Ii ought to b» 
enough to niake all civilized nations abandon 
the usage, when they know the custom of all sav 
age and barbarous people.** 

Ut-sides this, she found in some of the pre- 
"Bents too little regard paid to the useful, too 
tnuch of luxury and the merrly showy. 

'" If he be onij not a sprndthnfi !*' said she, 
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sighing. ** How'liltle to knoivaBie, 'if he thinks 
that I lofve jewels better thauftbe ifiuwersgivea 
by him. However much I 'tove tiiegraoeful and 
the elegant, I am but little attracted byoutwar4 
magnificence, by poiBp and splendour. Besidei. 
these are :not suitable for our circumstances/' 

Emilia's goodhuinour was over ; she scarcely 
noticed tbe<preeent8,over which. Julie could not 
cease to exclaim, ** enchanting ! charniant!'* 
Through the whole forenoon she never took 
the curl-papers from hf r hair, and went about 
wrapped in a great ahawl, which hung awry. 
The Comet compared her te a Hottentot, and 
besought her not to fancy that, although she 
was surrounded by * savage and :barbarotts cus- 
toms,' she could turn a savage. When we 
went down to dinner, I said to her, in order to 
act my part as a skilful and worthy commendar- 
tor, how oncommonly haadsome and charming 
I thought Algernon. 

" Yes," replied Emilia, "he is very handsome 
much handsomer as roan titan I am as womaiii 
and this I consider a real misfortune." 

"See then," thought I, "now I have nm 
again upon a sandbank !" 

Emilia continued. " It is rare that a remark- 
ably handsome exterior does not .make him 
who possesses it vain ; and the must unbearable 
thing that I know is a man who is in love with 
his own person. He commonly thinks it4o be 
the first duty df his less handsome wife to hon- 
our and to worship his beauty and his anMabili- 
ty. Vanity lessens women, but degrades men. 
According to mv opinion, the exterior of a man 
is of little or of no consequence to his wife. I 
should he able, I am convinced, to worship a 
noble Esop; ami would have him a thousand 
times rather than an Adonis. A Narcissus, 
who worships his own image, see, is what 1 find 
most disgusting." 

As Emilia spoke these last words she opened 
the drawing-room door. Algernon was alone ill 
the room, and stood— before the glass ! observ* 
ing himself, as it seemed, with gr^at attention. 
One should have seen how Emilia blushed, and 
with what a demeanour she received her bride- 
groom ; who, on his part, confounded by her 
confusion and her amawd appearance, perhaps 
also somewhat embarrassed at having been 
caught in Wi^tiU-o'tite with the glass, viras com- 
pletely out of countenance. It was now my 
business to supp9rt the conversation with re- 
marks on the weather, the roads, and so on. 

Fortunately now came in the rest of the fam- 
ily, which made a wtiolesome diversi4>n. 

Emilia continued talot^k troubled ; and as lie 
lookedat her, Algernon's countenance became 
dark by degrees. I thought I remarked that he 
had a sty on his left eye, and considered it pro- 
bable that this had occasioned his tiie-a lite in 
the glass, but Emilia' will not see it. Various 
trifles contributed to nrwke the understanding 
worse between i*e two h»vers. Algernon accj- 
dentHl'y discovered that he had pleasure in things 
which did not'please'EmHia,and he let Emilia^ 
favourite dish pass by him at table. Emilia 
(iuind out, of a certainty, that they did not io 
the least sympathise. Algf?nion made a true 
but not biting observaHon, and wrthout particu- 
lar applieation, abHut ill-temper and the disa- 
greeables of it. N< f^rtheless, it should have 
uut been tta\4 «A v^\« V\t!^^. '^AcL^esK. ^'^>!£.^''^. ""in 
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bereelf, and assomed more of a genteel and dig- 
nified demeanour. Jiille was anxious. "It 
would be much better," said ahe, ** that they 
abould quarrel with une another, than that they 
abouid sit and be silent and be inwardly angry." 

Comet Carl went to Emilia and said, " My 
gracious sister, I pray you do not sit there like 
the Chinese Wall, impenetrable to all the ar- 
rows which Algernon*s loving eyes shoot at you. 
Look, it* you can, a little less icy. Lcmk at Al- 
gernon ;\go to him, and. give him a kiss !'' Yes, 
looked that likely indeed ! sooner might one 
have expected to see the Chinese Wall. set itself 
in motion. Emilia liNiked not once at Alger- 
non, who seemed infinitely to long after recon- 
eiliation. He proposed that they should sing 
together a newly published Italian duet, proba- 
bly in the hope that the soul of the harmony 
ahtiuld chase away all hostile and ungentle feel- 
ings which disturbed the peace between him 
jmd his beloved ; and that the duetts ** Cor mio 
snio ben" would soon also tone into her heart. 
Vain hope ! Emilia excused herself with head- 
ache. She had it actually, and that in a high 
degree, as I could see by her eyes. She was 
accustomed to have it easily when she was 
troubled and disquietedi Algernon fancied the 
headache a fiction ; and without troubling him- 
self abtiui his bride, who sate in a corner of the 
sofa, supporting on her hands her disturbed 
head, ntmie known his intention of hear'i'ng Mo- 
zart*8 Figaro at the opera, bowed hsisfily to, all, 
and went out. * 

The eveninlg crept on alowly. Nobody was 
in a good ht gay humi>ur. Every one said that 
Emilia suffered, therefore no one expressed any 
diiiipleasure at her conduct. 

Ttiv Colonel alone seemed to remark nothing, 
and qtiieily laid his patience. 

As we separated for the night, the Comet 
eaid to me in a whisper, " It goes quite crazily. 
'i'o-niurrow we must fire ofl^ a whole battery of 
distractions.** 

Wwlnesday came. Algernon rose early. His 
lotik was so tender, his voice so full of fervency 
V hen he talked to Emilia, that she thawed, and 
tnars tilled her eyes. All was right between. 
tiie ioveis. Nobody knew how or wherefore, 
nut rven themselves. 

Tills day went quietly over, with the excep- 
tion <»f two frii?hi3 whioh Emilia had, and yet 
fiurvived. The first occurred in the f«)renoon,- 
during a conversation which Algernon had with 
*' her Honour." Emilia heard expressions from 
him which convinced her for the moment that 
he was nothing less than the greatest miser on 
.|he earth. Fortunately she found soon after- 
wards that he merely quoted a word of a Har- 
pagon of his acquaintance, at which he himself 
heartily laughed. Emilia breathed again, and 
joined him. The second happened in the after- 
n(Nin, during a serious conversation which some 
of us carried on, sitting in a window in the 
clear moonlight, while I asserted, " there are, 
nevertheless, noble and go(»d people who ^re 
yet unfortunate enough to have no faith in ano- 
ther life, in no higher object of our existence. 
These are to be pitied, not to be blamed." With 
an inde«cribable expression of anxiety in her 
be<iutirul eyes, Emilia looked questioningly at 
me. Her thought was,4' Is it Algernon whom 
you would excuse 1" I replied to her, by turn- 
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Ing her attention tm Algernon, who, at my 
words, cast a glance up to the star-spangled 
heaven — and this glance waa an expression of 
beautiful and firm hope. Emilia looked up also 
with thankiolDeas ; and as their eyes met they 
beamed with tenderness and joy. 

This day was on the way to close so well 
Ah ! why during supper did Algernon receive a 
note ; why during the reading he confused, and 
immediately lose much of his gaiety ; why so 
hastily, and without saying anything, go out T 

Yes, whyl Nobody knows that; but many 
of us would gladly have given bis life to know it. 

** Yet it never can occur to you to think ill at 
Algernon on account of that note V* said Julie 
to Emilia, as they went to bed. 

''G(Mm1 night, Julie!" said Emilia, sighing. 

Emilia had no good night. 

Thursday. Clouds and mista around Emiliai. 
Vain attempts on our part to dissipate them. 
Immediately after breakfast, the Cornet took the 
field with Napoleon and Charles the Twelfth. 
Emilia would not contend; Julie and Helena 
laboured in vain to enliven her. I ventured not 
on my part to say one single word. The note^ 
the note, lay in the way of every thing. 

At twelve o*chi«k Algernon came. He look- 
ed very much heated, and tliere was something 
uncommonly sparkling in his eyes. Emila had 
promised him on the precedmg day to drive him 
out in an open sledge ; he came now to fetch 
her. A handsome sledge, adorned with magni-- 
fioent rein-deer skins, stood at the door. Emi- 
lia declined to gf» with him, coldly and resolute- 
ly. •* Why t" asked Algernon. ** On account 
of the note," Emilia might hate answered with 
truth ; but she said, 

" I wish to remain at home." 

"Art thou unwell r* 

" No." 

** Why wilt thou not give me the pleasure of 
driving out with me as thou promistMlest P* 

" The note, the nt>te," thought Emilia ; but 
she only reddened, and said, 

** 1 wish to remain at home.** 

Algernon was angry ; he reddened hotly, and 
his eyes fiashed. He went out, banging the 
door somewhat violently after him. 

The servant who was left at the door with the 
sledge had in the mean time left it. The horse, 
^errified by a fall of snow, and left to hmiself^ 
hacked, threw down an old woman, and would 
probably have set ofl; if Algernon, wh<i just 
then came down, had not thrown himself tor- 
ward and seized the reins with a powerful hand. 
After the horse was pacified, he called a man 
who was near, to whom he gave it to hold, and- 
hastened himself to lift up the old woman, who^ 
was so friffhtehed as not to be able to move, 
hut who fortunately was not hurt in the least* 
He talked with her a little while, and gave her 
money. 

To his servant, who came at length, he gave 
a box on the ear, threw himself into ttie sledge, 
took the reins himself, and drove off like light- 
ning. 

Emilia, quite pale, had stood by me at the 
window, and had observed this scene ; at the 
last part^of it, slie exclaimed, 

" He is violent, passionate, mad." And she 
burst into tears. 

*' He has," said I, " human weaknesses ; and 
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that is all. He came here in an excited and 
uneasy state of mind ; yuur refusal to fulfil your 
given promise, and without assigning any rea- 
son for it, would naturally provoke him ; the 
fiegltgence of his servant, which l#d nearly oc- 
casioned a misfortune, increased hia heat, 
which nevertheless only shewed itself by a box 
on the ear, very well deserved. It is quite too 
much to expect from a young man that he 
should conduct himself perfectly coldly and 
calmly when one vexation after another sets hia 
temper in a ferment. It is sufficient that dur- 
ing his passion be continues as humane and 
good, as we' saw Algernon be just now towards 
the old woman. Besides, I believe, Emilia, 
that if you, instead of exciting Algernon's tem- 
per by ill-humour and unkindness (pardon me 
the two beautiful words), would use for good 
purpose the great power which we all of us 
have seen that you have over him, then you 
would never see him passionate and mad, as 
you call it." 

I was much pleased with my little speech 
when I had ended it, and thought it would have 
a wonderfully great influence ; but Emilia was 
ailenU, and looked unhappy^ 

Algernon did not return to dinner. 

Cornet Carl related in the afternoon that he 
had heard from a comrade ef his, of a duel 
which had taken place in the morning. One of 
the duellists' was Algernon's best friend, and he 
had invited him to be his second. He had dime 
this by a note (the Cornet said, with an em- 
phatic voice) which was delivered here in this 
house, where Algernon was then, last evening 
about a quarter to ten. Algernon had done all 
that was possible to prevent the duel^<but in 
vain. . The parties met, and Algermin's friend 
had dangerously wounded his enemy. The par- 
ticulars were unknown to the Cornet. 

Now all was explained, and Algernon's image 
stood bright before Emilia. 

Algernon came towards evening. He was 
quite calm, but grave ; and did not go as usual to 
sit beside hia bride. Emilia was not gay ; seem- 
ed to fear making the first step towards recon- 
ciliation ; and yet showed by many littld atten- 
tions to Algernon, how much she wished to be 
reconciled to him. She made him lea herself; 
asked him whet|ier he found it sweet enough ; 
wktether she might send him another cup ; and 
soon. Algernon renoained cold towards her; 
seemed ollen to fall into deep thought, and for- 
get where he was. Emilia withdrew herself, 
wounded ; was quite dejected, and sate down at 
a distance to sew, and for a long time never 
lo4iked up from her work. 

Cornti Carl said to Helena and me, ** This is 
not exactly right ; but what in all the world can 
one do to make it better! 1 cannot now come 
forward again with Napoleon and Charles XII. 
1 brought it forward this forenoim, and it did not 
succeed particularly well. One umst confess 
that Emilia is not an amiable bride. If, she he 

not ditfereni as a wife, then. Should not she 

now go to Algernon, and try to comfort "and to 
enliven hinil See, now she goes. No, it is 
only to letch a ball of cotton. Poor Algernon 1 
I begin to iliink that it is a real good fortune for 
me lo be so without feeling. Poor lovers suffer 
Worse hardi>hip«t than we stddiers taking our de- 
grees. If I were a bndegruura.-— — God bless 
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thee, little Clara, what is it that thoa wants — a> 
ruskl Goto Emilia, go to Emilia. I have no 
rusks. Yes, it will do her^ighness a httle good 
to he be moved. ''^ 

The Cornet saw not how entirely humble her 
highness was this evening at the bottom of her ' 
heart : and that Algernon now was most to • 
blame that the coldness continued between 
them. 

Algernon and Emilia did not approach one 
another this evening, and parted coldly from 
each other-r~at least apparently so. 

On Friday morning Emilia determined to 
make an end of their acquaintance. Algernon 
Was noble, excellent ; but he was too stern, and 
he loved het not. That she had plainly seen on 
the preceding evening. 'She would now have 
an especial conversation with him, and so on. 
Algernon oame. He was much gayer than on the 
foregoing day, and seemed to wish that all dis- 
agreeables should be forgotten: Emilia was in 
the beginning solemn in the thoughts of her im- 
portant intention ; but Julie, Helena, her Hon- 
our, Cornet Carl and I, bustled so about her, 
and we by degrees dragged her into our whirl- 
p(Hd, and prevented her both from private con- 
versation and inward cogitation. People began 
afler a while to hear again her hearty laugh, and 
her thoughtfulness did not relapse into melan- 
choly. 

In the afternoon of this day the marriage con- 
tract was signed. 

Even the bride of Sir Charles Grandison, the 
beautiful Harriet Byron, dropped (so they say)- 
the pen which she had taken to sign her mar- 
riage contract, and had scarcely strength and 
presence of mind to subscribe her fate. Mil- 
lions of young brides have trembled at this mo- 
ment, and behaved like her; what wonder was 
there that the tearful iind bashful Emilia was al- 
most out of herself for terror 1 The pen did 
not only fall (uit of her band, but made a great 
black blot upon the important paper, which she 
m that moment regarded as an omen of misfor- 
tune ; and I doubt whether shenow would have 
signed it, had not the Colonel (exactly like Sir 
Charles) taken the pen, set it between her fin- 
gers, signed and guided her trembling hand. 

In it^ evening, when we were alone in our 
chamber, Emilia said, with a deep sigh, 

*' It must then take place ! It cannot be help- 
ed any longer; and the day after to-morrow he 
will take me away from all whom I love so fer- 
vently." 

** One might believe,*' said Julie, smiling, but 
with tears in her eyes, ** that you were going to> 
travel to the end t»f the world ; and yet only a 
few streets and market-places wiU separate ub> 
from you, and we can see each other eveiy^^ 
day." 

»* Every day ! Yes," said Emilia, weeping 5, 
" but not as now, every hour.** 

On Saturday, Emilia was kind and aficction- 
ate to every one, but dejected and uneasy, an^^ 
seemed to wish to escape from the thought»- 
which pursued her everywhere "" 

Algernon became graver every moment, and 
observed his bride with troubled and search ingr. 
looks. It seemed as if lie feared that with her 
hand she did n«it give him her whole heart ; yet 
nevertheless he seemed to shun any kind of ex- 
planation, and avoided bein^iiU\v\ft^\vVx^\s>;^\'*.~ 
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I had heard from a oousin of the cook*8 step- 
.«)eter'8 sister in-law, that Algernon bad distrib- 
uted among several poor families, money and 
Ticiaals ; with the observation, that on Sunday 
v^they should have a good diaaer, and make mer 
ry. I related this to £milia, who on her part 
had done the same. This sympathy in their 
thoughts rejoined her, aad gave lier again cpur 
age. 

In the mean time, people on all sides had 
sewed aod worked industriously, so that, the day 
before the wedding, all was ready and in order. 
There was something solemn in the adieus of 
the eveping. £v^y one embraced Emilia, and 
rin all eyes stood tears. Emilia mastered her 
•amotion, but eould not «pe^. JUl Utought up- 
-«ii the morrow. 
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Ths great, the eaqiected, the dreaded day 
came at length. Emilia,, scanoely adsen, look- 
^ed with a foreboding glance op to heaven. It 
•was overcast with grey clouds. The air was 
^old and damp; evenythingwhick one could see 
from the window bore that. meMneholy stamp 
which on the ooid winter«day weighs both upon 
the animate and the inanimate. The smoke 
which asoendted from the chimneys was:de> 
pressed again, and rolled itself slowly. over >the 
roofs, blacky ing their white snow-covering. 
Some old women, with red noses and blue 
cheeks, drove their milkocarts to the market, 
step by step, dragged, by lean horses, which 
hung their rough heads nearer than c<»mmofi to 
the earth. Even the httle-sparrows seemed not 
to be in their usual lively tempers.; they sate 
still, and clung together along the roof-epouts, 
without twittering or eating. Now andUhen 
one of them stretched their wings and opened 
their little bills, but >it was done evidently out 
ofwearine<ss. Emilia sighed deeply. A bright 
heaven, a littlei/ sunshine, would have cheered 
and refreshed her depressed mind. Who dues 
not wish that a bright sun may beam on their 
bridal day 1 It seems to us as if Hyriien's torch 
could not clearly burn if it be not ktndled by the 
bright light of the beams of heaven. A secret 
l>elief that Heaven does not look with indiffer- 
ence on our earthly fate remains constantly in 
the depths of our hearts ; and however we may 
be dust and atoms, yet we see, when the eternal 
vault is dimmed by clouds or skioes in splen- 
dour, in this change always some sympathy or 
^)me foreboding which concerns us^and often, 
very often^ are our hopes and our fears^— children 
of'winds. and clouds. 

Emilia, after a sleepless night, and depressed 
byt^e events of the preceding day,. was quite 
dispirited by this dull morning. She complained 
«f ukeadache ; and after she at breakfast < had 
embraced her. parents aod her brother and sis- 
4ers, she requested that she might pass the 
forenoon alone in. her own room. Itwas al* 
lowed. The Colonel looked. lOiore spri4)us than 
•common. Her Honour ■. had so Iruuhled a de- 
meanour that it went to my heart to see it. 
Anxiety and uneasiness for Emilia, cares and 
tioul*les for the i wedding dinner, possessed her 
•oul alteraateiyt aad all she said -began wiili 
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** Ah r' Neither was the Cornet dteeiful ; a«d 
Helenas expressive countenance had a slight 
trace of sorrow. Julie woa inexpressibly amazed 
that a wedding-day could begm so glcHimily, 
and.change<^bereount«naiioe incessantly, whiuii 
was now ready to weep and now to laughrT 
Only Mr. Magister and. the Dumplings were.« < 
their, Bsual state of mind. The tormer bit his 
nails, and was silent and.looked up in the air; 
the latter never left off breakfast. 

I assisted her Hontmr the whole forenoon, 
and it was not little which we had to do^n 
part talking, in part armaging, in part working 
ouraelveaand laying to a helping hand. We 
whipped oitwn creams, pcMi red water upon ^the 
roasts, aaited the bwiilion, .lamented over un- 
lucky pastry, reiiokced: ourselves over the magni- 
ficent setrout, and burnt pur tongues over at 
least twenty sauces. Oh, those are no poetiCfil 
flames which Hymen!a torch kindles at the 
kitchen five ! • 

The Colonel himself prepared the bowls with 
bishop and punch, and .occasioned us no little 
difficulty and disturhance ; BO many things, so 
many: people«>8o much room, did he require for 
the purpose, and seeraed to think that there was 
nothing else of consequence to be -done ; which 
DO] little angered her Honour. She gave her 
i husband, therefore,. a little lecture; and he — ^he 
conceded that ahe was right. 

Whilst I instructed the cock on the most ele- 
gant manner of serving up a first icourse, Julie 
caaie running into the kitchen with tears m her 
eyes. "Give me! give me!" exclaimed she 
witkber customary liveliness, " something goud 
for Emilia; she ate niiUiing at breakfast, she 
will he ill ; she will die of mere fatigue to-day ! 
What have you here! Builed eggs ! I take 
two! .Glasses of jeltey 1 I take two! I may 
do sol Ah, a little eaprinr sauce, that mak.es 
ooCi iively-rr^nd now a. little, bit of fish or meat 
to it, and a few French roils-^-see ! now some 
tarts^-^now then I am pleased. Emilia likes 
sweet things so!-— Do you know what she is 
doing, Beaia V she continued in a whisper : 
^'^iShe pcays to Gtid. Lhave peeped in thtuugh 
the key-hole; .ahe is on < her knees, praying. 
God, bless her!" andibright pearls ran down 
Julie*s cheek3 as. she hastened out wiUi these 
plates full, which she carried I^ cannot conceive 
bow. 

At length our arrangement^ came to an end ; 
all was now left, together. with the necessary 
instructions, in the hands of the servants and 
the Colonel. Her Honour aod I went to dress 
oursel ve» fur dinner. 

Somewhat later I went in to Emilia. She 
stood before a glass, dressed in iier bridal robe, 
and contemplated herself with a look whieh ex- 
pressed neither that pleasure nor that self^saiis- 
taotion which a handsotne and well dressed 
W4jman almost always feels inthe-eonteiupiaLiun 
of her beloved'!. Helena clasped iier btauelet ; 
and Julie was kneeling as she arranged ■ soure 
of the lace trimming. *'^Look," exciaiuied Julie, 
as r entered the room, '^ is she not sweet i-— is 
she not lovely !— and yet,*' added" she m a wUis- 
per,^* I would give halfef that which 1 possv^a 
to papchase-forheranotlierftMen : -she Uioks as 
troubled and grey as • the weatlierf* lUnilia* 
who heard her sister*s werds, ssmI, *tOntf can- 
not • look gay when -A)ae is not happy £ vvry 
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tliHig seems to me so heavy, so unbearable! 
This day is a horrible day. I would willing:y 
die!'* 

.*' Lord God !" said Julie to me, wringing her 

fc-?nd8 ; " now she begins to cry. §he will have 

f^ ^\ eyes and a red nose, and will not be haod- 

'Tie again. What shall we do?" 
*'Dear EmiliV' said Helena, mildly, as $he 
conducted the hand of her sister to her mouth ; 
"are not you a little irrational ! This marriage 
i& your own wish, as well as all our wishes. 
According to all by which human nature can 
ftjtm a judgment, you will be happy. Has not 
Algernon the noblest qualities? Does he not 
love you most tenderly 1 Where would you 
find a husband who would be for yiUir parents a 
more al'^ectionate son — for your brother and sis- 
ters jr more devoted brother]" 

"^All this is true, Helena ; or rather, all this 
seems like truth. But ah ! when I think that I 
now stand at the point of! changing my whole 
existence — that I shall leave my parents — leave 
you, my good, my affectionate sisters — that 
honre, where \ have been so happy,— and this 
for the sake of a man whose heart I do not know 
as I know yours; whose conduct may change 
towards me, who may make me unhappy in so 
roanyways., And this man will be in the, future 
every thing to me, — my fate must he irrevoca- 
bly bound to his. Ah ! my sisters, when I think 
on all this, it becomes dark before my eyes. I 
feel my knees tremble ; and when I think that 
it is to day — to-day— within a few hours, which 
ahall decide my fate ; and that I still have free^ 
dom, still can withdraw — ^then I feel the pang 
of indecision, of uncertainty, which nobody can 
conceive. Beata, ray sister, never marry !" 

" But sweetest EmUia," began Helena again, 
**you who find it so easy to submit to necessity, 
think only that joor fate is already decided, that 
it is already too late for you to renounce your 
own happiness." 

"Too late!" exclaimed Emilia, without re- 
garding the last word. "Too late is it not, as 
long as the priest has not united us. Yes, even 
at the foot of the altar I ha^'e the right, and 
can ^*' 

*» And would you have the heart to do itl" in- 
terrupted Julie, in the most tragic tone ; " would 
you drive Algernon to despair 1 You would 
actually — — " 

** A scene !'» said a Toice in the doorway ; and 
the Colonel, with his arms folded, observing 
.Julie with his comic look, whose attitude was 
not unlike that for which the celebrated Made- 
moiselle George is applauded in Semiramis and 
Maria Stuart. Julie reddened, but still more 
Emilia. 

The Cornet, who followed his father, present- 
ed to his sister, from Algernon, some fresh ex- 
quisitely beautiful flowers, together with a mile, 
which coniauied lines which were anything hut 
cold and unmeaning. Emilia's c<iuntenance 
cleared up — she pressed her brother's hand. 
He threw himsftf on his knee, in a rapture of 
knightly enthusiasm, and piayed for the favour 
of kissing the toe of her shoe. She extended 
to him, with a gracious mien, her little f<K)t; 
and while he bent hiuiself down, not as I thonght 
to kiss the sliue-ioe, hut to bite it in two, she 
threw her arms around iiis neck, and kissed 
liim heartily. The ColoQei took her hand, led 
C 
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her into the middle of the room, and we all made 
a circle around her. When she saw her affec- 
iit>nate father's glances, and ours full of joy and 
love, riveted upon her, she was possessed by 
pleasant feelings, blushed, and was as lovely as 
ever Julie could have wished. Her drtss was 
simple, but in the highest degree tasteful and 
elegant. For. those of my young readers who 
wish to know something tiiore of her toilet, here 
it is. She had on a while silk dress, trimmed 
with lace; and her light and wonderfully beau- 
tifully dressed hair, adorned with the green myr- 
tle crown, over which a veil (Helena's magnifi- 
cent work) was thrown in a picturesque manner, 
and which gave to her gentle and innocent coun- 
tenance much resemblance to a Madonna of 
Paul Veronese. In order to make her enchant- 
ing, there failed only the expression of happiness, 
hope, and love, which is the most excellent or- 
nament of the bride. 

In the mean time, her heart seemed to have 
become somevyhat lighter ; and, as if in harmony 
with her feelings, the sun broke forth fro^n the 
clouds, and threw his pale beams into the room. 

The outward, as well as the inward bright- 
ness, lasted but for a moment. It darkened 
again. As we went down to dinner, Julie shewed 
to me with a lamenting look, that all that which 
she had carried up for Emilia was untouched — 
only one glass of jelly was emptied. 

At dinner, Emilia looked around her at all 
those whom she should so soon leave ; and her 
heart swelled, and tears incessantly filled her 
eyes. At dinner, nobody seemed to have their 
customary liveliness, and nobody seemed to eat % 
with any appetite, with the exception always of 
the Magister and the Dumplings. Emilia, who 
seemed more, dejected under the myrtle erowa 
than ever was king under the diadem, ate no- 
thing ; and laughed not onoe during the dinqer, 
spite of the excellent occasions for so doing, 
which were given to her by three remarkable 
pieces of absence of mind of the Magister, at 
which not even the Colonel could avoid smiling. 
The first was, that he mistook itis snufifbo^t and 
the salt-cellar, both of which stood beside him 
on the uble ; scattered a portion of snuff in his 
soup, and took a considerable pinch out of the 
salt-eellar, which caused him to make maqy 
strange grimaces, and to shed many tears. The 
second was, that in order to dry these, he, in- 
stead of his pocket handkerchief, seized hold on 
one corner of her Honour's shawl ; which she, 
however, snatched (Vom him with haste and 
horror. The third was, that he bowed and was 
ceremonious with the servant who offered him 
meat; and prayed that the young lady would be 
so good as to help herself Julie looked troubled 
in the extreme at her sister. " She neither eats 
nor laughs," whispered she to me ; " it is pitia- 
ble !" 

But it was more pitiable in the aflernoon, 
when the guests who were invited collected ; 
and Algernon, who was ex|)ected early, was 
not heard of at all. Her Honour wept, hM)king 
incessantly at the door, with the most uneasy 
countenance id the world ; and came to me 
three or four times, only to say, ** I cannot con- 
ceive why Algernon delays so !" The guests, 
who had arrived, asked also after him. Emilia 
asked not. did not look at the door ; but one 
could H^fn plainly see how, with everv moment. 
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Bhe became more serioas and paler. Julie seat- 
ed herself riear me; tod me who the guests 
y^ere as they arrived, and added thereto some 
ohservations. " That handsome, well grown 
lady, who carries herself so well, is the Baron- 
ess S . Who, indeed, would believe, that 

every time she enters a drawing-room she is so 
embarrassed that she trembles ? Look at her 
intellectual eyes, hut trust them not ; she can 
talk of nothing hut the weather, and at home 
she yawns all the day to herself. Who comes 
now, and holds his hat in so beggar- like a man- 
ner before him, as he comes through the doorl 
Ha, ha ! Uncle P . That is a good old fel- 
low, but he is lethargic ; I shall give him a kiss 
i instead of a farthing. God grant only that he 
do not snore daring the ceremony. Look at 
my Arvid, Beata ! there by the stove. Is he not 
an Apollo 1 I think that he warms himself too 
much at bis own convenience— he seems alto- 
gether to have forgotten that there is anybody 

in the room. That is my cousin, Mrs. M , 

who is now come in. She is an angel ; and the 
little delicate person encloses -a large soul. 

" I>ook hov/ Emilia receives them all ; ulto- 
gether as if she would say, * You are very good, 
gentlemen and ladies, who come to witness my 
funeral.' I cannot conceive what Algernon is 
thinking about that he tarries so long. Gra- 
cious Heavens ! how unhappy Emilia looks. 

** See, there is the clergyman. Spite of his 
warts and his red eye, he looks attractive ; I 
feel, as it were, respect for hi^n. 

" Look how Carle tries to enliven and to oc- 
cupy Emilia. WeU done brother ; but it helps 
nothing. 

*♦ Now, thank God, here is Algernon at last. 
But how pale and serious he looks ! And yet 
he is handsome. He goes up to her — see only 
how proud her demeanour is. He excuses him- 
self, I fancy. What ! he has had a horrible 
toothache-^has just had a tooth out^! Poor Al- 
gernon ! Toothache on his wedding-day ! What 
a fate ! See now, they all sit in a circle. A cir- 
^ cle of silting people gives me the vapours ! 
What do they talk about 1 I fancy really that 
they talk about the weather. A most interest' 
ing subject, that is certain ! But it is not very 
enliveniQg. Hark ! how snow and rain patter 
against the windows. It is horribly warm in 
here, and Emilia contributes to make the at- 
mospliere heavy. I muat go and speak to her.** 

Sc»on afterwards, some one came in, and said 
that people were crowding on the steps and in 
the hall, wishing to see the bride. 

New torment for the bashful Emilia. She 
rose, but sate down again quickly, turning quite 
pale. ** Eau de Col«)gne ! Eau de Cologne !'* 
cried Julie to me ; *♦ she grows pale, she faints !'* 
"Water!" exclaimed the Colonel, with thun- 
dering voice. The Magister took up the tea- 
kettle, and rushed forward with it. I know not 
whether it was the sight of this, or some effort 
of the soul to control her excited feelings, which 
enabled Emilia to overcome her weakness. She 
collected herself quickly, and went out, accom- 
panied by her sisters, while she cast a glance 
of uneasiness and displeasure upon .Algernon, 
who stood imm«»vable at a distance, observing 
Jjer whh an HsoaJly, almost severe gravity. 

"Are yon' mad'r* exnWmeil Uncle P , 

half aloud; and seized the Magister by the arm, 
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who now stood with bewildered cy^, and th» 
tea-kettle in his hand. The Magister, terrified, 
turned himself round hastily and stumbled over | 
'* the Dumplings,** who fell one over the other i 
like two ninepins which the ball has strucl^. j 
The tea-kettle in the hand of the Magister ^ ^ 
wagged about, burnt his fingers, and he dropped 
it with a cry of pain on the unlucky little ones, 
over whose immovable bodies a cloud of whirl- 
ing steam ascended. If the moon had fallen 
down, it could not have occasioned a greater 
confusion than at the first moment of this ca- . 
tastrophe with the tea-kettle. Axel and CJaes 
uttered no sound, and lier Honour was ready to 
believe that it was all over with the little Dump- 
lings. But after Algernon and the Colonel bad' 
lifted them up, and shook them, it was perceiv- 
ed that they were perfectly alive. They werr 
only so astonished, frightened, so put of them- 
selves, that at the first moment they could 
neither move nor speak. Fortunately, the hot 
water wherewith they were wetted, had for the 
greater part run upon their clothes ; besides 
this, it was probably somewhat cooled, because 
people had left off drinking tea for half an hour. 
Only one spot upon AxePs forehead and Claes*^ 
left hand required looking after. The Magister 
was in despair — the little ones cried. They 
were put to bed in a room, in which I promised 
to spend as much time with them as I had to 
dispose of. Her Honour, whose amiable kind- 
ness would not quietly permit there to be an^ 
unhappy face near her, next consoled th^ Magis- 
ter. She succeeded best in so doing, by call- 
ing upon him to observe with what a true Spar- 
tan courage the little boys had borne the first 
shock, and she regarded it as a remarkable 
proof of the excellent education he had given 
them. The Magister was quite happy, and 
quite warm, and drawing himself up, said that 
he hoped to bring up her Honour^s sons as real 
Spartans. Her Honour hoped that this would 
not he done by renewed shower baths of boil- 
ing-water ; but she was silent in her hope. 

In the mean time, the exhibition of the bride 
was ended ; and Emilia, fatigued, left the room 
where, according to the customary, strange, hut 
old usage of Sweden', she had been compelled to 
shew herself to a crowd of curious and indiffer- 
ent people. 

"They did not think her handsome,*' said 
Julie to me, in a doleful tone ; ** and that was 
not extraordinary ; she was dark and cold as an 
autumn sHy.*' 

We had conducted Emilia to a di.^tant room, 
in order that she might rest a moment. She 
sank down in a chair, pnt her handkerchief be- 
fore her face, and was silent. 

Every thing in the drawing-room was ready 
fo|^he ceremony. They waited only for Emilia 

" Smell at the eau de Cologne, Emilia ! 
Sweet Emilia, drink a glass of water,** prayed 
Julie, who now began to tremble. 

*»They wait for you, best Emilia !*' said Cor 
net Carl, who now came into the room and offer* 
ed to conduct his sister out. ** I cannot — J 
really cannot go :** said Emilia, with a voice 
expressive of the deepest anxiety. 

*• You cannot !*' exclaimed the Cornet, with the 
greatest astonishment. * ♦• Why V* And he look- 
ed \nqu\r\ng\y al «a all. Julie stood in a tragic* 
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Helena sate with an expression of displeasure 
iipiin h(;r placid counlenance ; and I-^I cannui 
possibly remember what I did ; but in my heart [ 
sympathised with Emilia. Noneofus answered. 

'* No. I cannot go," continued Emilia, with 
;Bmphasis altogether unusual. *' I cannot take 
this oaih, which is binding for ever. I have a 
positive foreboding — we shall be unhappily uni- 
led — we are not suited for each other. It may 
be my fault-^but it is, for all that, certain. At 
this moment he is certainly displeased with me — 
looks upon me as a whimsical being — thinks with 
repungnanoe of uniting bis destiny with such a 
a one. His severe glance says all this to me. He 
may be right, perfectly right ; and therefore it is 
best for him, as for me, that we now separate." 

•♦ But Emilia !'* exclaimed her brother ; •* do 
you think on what you are saying t It is now 
too late. The clergy man is really here — the 
bridal guests — Algernon " 

" Go to him," best Carl, " exclaiiped Emilia, 
with increasing emotion ; '* pray him to come 
here ; I will myself talk to him, tell him all. It 
cannot be too late when it concefns the peace 
and happiness of a whole lile. Go, I beseecti 
of you, go!" 

"Good Heavens! Good Heavens! What 
will be the end of itV said Julie; and looked 
as if she would call heaven and earth to help. 
" Think on papa, Emilia !" 

** I shall throw myself at his feet — ^he will not 
wish the eternal unhappiness of his child !" 

" If we could divert her mind from this — oc- 
cupy, her for a moment with any thing else !" 
whispered Helena to her brother. 

Cornet Carl opened the door, as if to go out : 
and at the same nioment we heard the sound of 
a heavy blow. ♦• Ah, my eye !" cried the Cor- 
net. A universal terror t(M)k place, because this 
little deceit was played off so naturally that at 
the first moment none of us thought that it was 
a trick. 

ifimllia, always ready to be the first to hasten 
to the help of others, was the same now, spile 
of her own great uneasiness, and rushed lo her 
brother with a pocket handkerchief dipped in 
cold watf^r ; drew his hand from his eye, and 
began with fervency and anxiety to bathe it. 
whilst she asked with uneasiness, "Is it very 
bad ! Do you think the eye is injured T For- 
tunately there is no hUnid " 

*»It is perhaps, therelore the more danger- 
ous," said the Cornet, dryly ; but an unfortunate 
treacherous smile nullified at the same moment 
the.whole guile. Emilia observed it nearer, and 
quite convinced herself that the blow was any 
thing but real. "Ah!" said she, "I see what 
it is. It is one of y^ur jokes ; but it will not mis- 
lead me. I pray, I conjure you, Carl, if yon 
have the least affection for me, go to Algernon ; 
tell him that I beseech for a few minutes' con- 
versation with him." 

•* That none of yon had the prhenee d^esprit 
to blow out the candle I" exclaimed the Cornet, 
and looked angrily at ns, especially at me. 
Helena whispered something to him, and he 
went out of the rotim, followed by Julie. 

Helena and I were siienl, whilst Emilia^, in 
evident anguish of mind, went up nnt] down the 
room, and seemed to talk to herself ** What 
shall I do? HnwsUan J art?'* said she several 
times, halfaluud. Wo attw heard footsteps in 
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the next room. ** He comes !" said Ennlllia ; 
and her whole frame trembled.. The d(H)r open- 
eJ, and Algern — ; no, the Colonel entered, with 
an expression of imposing gravity. Emilia 
gaspod for breath, seated herself, rose up again, 
giew pale, and crimsoned; 

♦* You have waited too long for yourself," said 
he, calmly, but not without severity ; " I now 
come to fetch you." 

'* Emilia clasped her hands, looked beseech-. 
Ingly up to her father, opened her lips, hut closed 
them again, discouraged by the stern, grave ex- 
pression of his countenance ; and as he tcMik her 
hand, all power of resistance seemed to abandon 
her ; and with a sort of despairing submission, 
she arose and allowed her father to lead her out. « 
Helena and I followed them. 

The drawing-room was strcmgly lighted, and 
all the people there had their eyes directed to 
the door through which Emilia, conducted by 
her father, entered. 

' She has told me since then that at her en- 
trance she could not have distinguished one 
single object, and that everything was black be- 
fore her eyes. **Then it is not wonderful,", 
said her brother, " that you looked as if you 
were walking in year sleep." 

Algernon • regarded her with a seriousness 
which at this moment did not inspire her with 
courage. 

Neither of them spoke. The drama began. 
The young couple stood before the clergyman. 
Emilia was pale as death,^and trembled. Jiitie 
altogether lost heart. *' It is terrible !" said 
she, and was nearly as pale as her sister. 

Now the voice was heard which announced 
their holy duties to the young married pair. The 
voicCv was deep and well-toned, and seemed to 
be animated by a divine spirit. It spoke of the 
snncity of the state of wedlock, and the mutual 
obligations of the husband and wife to love on.e 
another, to lighten to each other the fatigt'.es of 
life, to soften its app<iinted cares, to b'a an en- 
sample i6 each other in a true fear of God ; it 
spoke of' those prayers for each other which 
unite so inwardly, which draw ihem towards 
the eternal First Cause; of how the highest 
feliaity on earth is assisted by a union which in 
this wdv is begun and continued in Uie will of 
(iod — and then called down the blessing of the 
Most High upon the young married pair. Those 
words, so pleasant, so beautiful, so peaceful, 
awoke in every breast quiet and holy emotions. 
All was so still in the nnnn, that one might 
tiave thought thai nobody was in it. I sav 
plainly that Emilia became calmer every mo- 
ment. The few words which she had to say, 
she spoke out intelligibly, and with a firm voice. 
Whilst she knelt. Ft seemed to me that she 
prayed with hope and devotion. I cast, in the 
mean time, abundant glances around me. The 
Colonel was paler than common ; but contemo 
plated the young c<Miple with an expression full 
of composure and tenderness. Her Honour 
wept, and looked not up from her pocket hand- 
kereliief Julie was greatly affected, although 
she moved neither hand nor foot. •'Helena lo«>k- 
od up to Heaven, witff prayers in her bright 
eyes. The C<iriiet was at some tccwv^xVi. \.^ 
make \X Ti^'^^Tix \\vA\ \\. ^^-^ ^'w\\v^>\\\w^ v\sfc\«!»» 
.su\e teav% >N\\w\\ \iv!v^^ \\v^ ^>i«& ^v\ x^^\''C^>» 
\bVu\d g;«\ &ti\\!L^^ ^>\ve.vVj \ >^aRk \««si:4x^^«^ vR. >^sa 
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•ptetatoiB seemed more or less afiected, espe- 
cially the Magister, who alone, towards the 
close of the ceremony, interrupted the silence 
b;^ blo4l-ing his nose aloud. Fortunately he had 
his pocket handkerchief. 

I'he hlessings were spoken over the bridal 
pair by a voice as delightful as majestic, as if 
it had come from heaven. The marriage was 
ended. Emilia and Algernon were united for 
ever. Emilia turned herself round to embrace 
her parents. She seemed to me to be quite an- 
other person. A mild beaming glory seemed to 
rest upon her brow, and smiled from Iter eyes ; 
a clear and warm crimson glowed upon her 
cheeks. She was all at once changed to the 
ideal of a young and happy bride. 

" God be praised, God be praise<l !" whisper- 
ed Julie with tears in her eyes, and clasped her 
hands, " now all is right !" 

** Yes, now it can no longer be helped !'* said 
the Colonel, endeavouring to control his emo- 
tion and to assume his comic expression, " now 
you are fast — now you can no more say * no !' " 

*'I shall not wish to do so any more," re- 
plied Emilia, smiling charmingly, and looting up 
to Algernon with an expression ^hich called 
forth in bis eountenance a lively and pure de- 
light. A seniiment of satisfaction and cheer- 
fulness diffused ilself through the qpropany. 
Every one looked as if they had a mind to sing 

and dance. Uncle P , who was wide awake, 

called fur a quadrille, and stamped his fbet 
merrily by the side of the elegant Baroness 

S ^, who, zephyr-fike, posted op and across 

the floor. Julie and Arvid distinguished them^ 
selves in the dance in a charming manner ; 
people could not take their eyes from this at- 
tractive couple. I danced with the Magister, 
who invited m^as I hope — not outof ateence 
of mind. We distinguished ourselves, though 
Jn a peculiar manner. 

iV seemed to me as if we were a pair of bil- 
Tiaixl bb^llSf which perpetually lay ready to josUe 
the other- Certain it is, that we were in part 
pushed, anu^ in part pushed others continually, 
which I partic ularly attribute to my cavalier's 
incessantly conli-^sing left and right, as well as 
all the figures of' (be quadrille. In the mean 
time we Jaughed as well and as loudly as the 
others at our droll skipp(i?gs about, and the Ma- 
£ister said that he had nevf^r before danced such 
. a lively ipoltz ! 

Helena played on the piaoo for the dancing. 
Ilrtiilia wished not to dance ; she sat in a little 
boudoir, the doors of which opened into the 
dancing- room. Algernon was at her side. 
*They talked low, with animation and affection 
in their looki^, and I fancy that in this moment 
*ii\e gorgian knot of all misunderstanding, ail 
uncertainty, all uneasiness, all doubt, which 
hitherto had divided them, was loosened for 
ever. The mild lustre of one solitary lamp, 
beaming through its alabaster globe, cast ma- 
gical light over the young married paw*, who 
MOW seemed to be as happy as they were hand^ 
some. 

They seewed to forget the whole world 
around them, but none bf the company had for- 
g<iiteirihem. Every one threw stolen glances 
into the btmdoir, and smiled Julie came many 
times to nie showing me the affectionate pair, 
andsatd, ''See, see!" 
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Jjiter in the eventngf a great part ef the eom- 
pany assembled in the boudoir, and a general 
conversation ensuisd. 

Some works wl ich had lately been published, 
and whijh lay on a table, gave occasion to va- 
rious observations on their worth and on read- 
ing in general. 

" I cannot comprehend," said Uncle P , 

speaking in his Finnish dialect, ** what is come 
to me for some time ; I am in a common way 
as wide awake and as lively as a fish, but the 
moment I cast my eyes into curs^^books they 
drop down directly upon my nose, and I can 
see nothing of God's gifts." 

"Have you pleasure in reading, gracions 
Aunt 1 " asked Emilia from the Baroness 

**Ah, good heavens!" replied she, casting 
her beautiful eyes up to the ceiling, " I have no 
time for that, I am so occupi^ ;" end she 
wrapped carefully around her her magnificent 
shawl. 

*' If I should ever marry," said a gentleman 
of probably sixty years^ *' I should make it a 
condition with my >yife, that she should never 
read any other books beside the hymn-book and 
the cookery-book." 

*' My late wife~read noother books ; but then 
— ^what a splendid housekeeper she was !" ex- 
claimed Uncle P , as he dried his eyes and 

took a pinch of snuff. 

" Yes, I cannot conceive, the thousand fetch 
me ! why ladies now-a-days busy themselves 
so with reading, Coe thousand fetch me ! I can- 
not understand," said Lieutenant Arvid, stretch- 
ing forth to a plate of confectionery and taking 
a handful. 

Julie cast a bitter glance at her bridegroom, 
and I fancy that " the thoasand fetch me !" this 
time struck her as not very agreeable. 

** I would," said she, reddening with vexa- 
tion, "much rather dispense with meat and 
drink than be ^deprived of reading. Is there 
anything .which is more ennobling to the soul 
than the reading of good books 1 Anything 

which elevates more the soul 1 would say, 

elevates the thoughta and feelings to* over 

■to- 



"My poor little Julie was never fortunate 
when she would strike up into the sublime. 
Her thoi^ts were rather of tlie nature of 
rockets, which mount suddenly upward like 
glowing rays of fire, but are extinguished in 
almost the same nianner, and lose themselves 
in ashes. 

Cornet Carl hastened to spill a glass of wine 
and water over Lieutenant Arvid, and pretend- 
ed that he had interrupted his sister's speech 
by his exclamation. 

'* Did I not know that it would go crazily ; I 
tried to balance the glass upon the point of my 
thumb. Pardon, brother-in-law, but I fancy 
that you certainly sate in my way. I had not 
ray arm at liberty ^" 

<* I will certainly take care and not disturb 
you another time," said Lieutenant Arvid, half 
merrily and half vexed, as be stood up and dried 
his coat with his pocket-handkerchief, and out 
of circumspection took a seat on the oth^r side 
of the room. ' 

In the mean time Julie could not so quickly 
get oat «f herdUemma. The old book-bating 
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gientleman tarned himself with great gfravity to 
her, and said — 

** I presume that cousin Julie reads, for the 
most part, moral books and serinonsV' 

" N— o— , not exactly so much sermons," re- 
plied Julie ; and, as she just then became aware 
of the searching glance with which Professor 
L— observed her, she crimsoned deeply. 

** Probably cousin reads history more 1 — that 
is trnly a veiy excellent study.** 

** Not directly history,*^ said Julie, again lively 
and courageous, *' baihistoriest on the contrary, 
most gladly. Short and good, if my uncle will 
know for what reading I would willingly resign 
eating and drinking, then it is — novels.*' 

The old gentleman lifted up his eyes and his 
bands with an expression of horror. From his 
countenance one might have been tempted to 
believe that Rousseau's assertion, ** jamais fille 
sage n*a lu de romans,'! had made him aboibi- 
nate such dangerous reading. 

Something of displeasure betrayed itself in 
almost every one's looks at Julie's candid decla- 
ration. The Baroness seemed altogether shocked 
at her niece. The Professor alone ^^miled, full 
t)f goodness, and the Cornet said, full of zeal: 

•* It is really not extraordinary that people 
read such novels as are written now-a-days. 
!Kfadame De Stael'^ *Corinne' has cost me a 
sleepless night ; and on account of Sir Walter 
Scott's * Rebecca,^ I have for three days bst my 
appetite." 

Julie looked at her brother with the greatest 
amazement. Emilia's mild blue eyes were, 
raised to him inquiringly; but he thought it 
best to avoid them! 

"My Euphemie shall never read novels," 

said Baroness S ; upon which she set her 

lips firmly together, and seated herself higher in 
the corner of the sofa, and looked down at her 
handsome shawl. 

"Ah, my aunt!" said Mrs. M , smiling 

jmd shaking her head, " but then, what shall 
she read 1" 

** She shall read nothing at all." 

*< A most excellent idea !" said the old gen- 
tleman. 

** I think, really," said Algernon, "that it is 
better to read, nothing than to read only novels. 
Novel teading is for the soul, what opium is for 
the body ; an uninterrupted, continued use of it 
weakens and injures. Pardon, Julie, but I think 
that a young lady could better employ her time 
than in devoting it to this reading." 

Julie looked as if she had no desire to pardon 
this remark. 

Emilia said, **l think with Algernon-, that 
(especially for young ladies) this reading is far 
more injurious than useful." 

Tears filled Julie's eyes, and she looked at 
Emilia as if she would say, **^Do you set your- 
self against me V 

" I confess," said Mrs. M » " that they 

may be very injurious if—" 

•' Injurious !" interrupted the old gentleman, 
** say destructive, poisonous, ruinous to the very 
foundation." 

Julie laughed. " Best Professor," cried she, 
** help ! help ! I begin almost to believe that I 
am a lost and misguided being. Say, I beseech 
you, something in favour of the novel readers, 
and then I will give you aomelhiog good i" and, 
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archly laughing, she held up a garland of^von- 
feclionery. 

** It has, certainly, its entirely good side," re- 
plied the Professor, •♦ when it is used with dis- ^ 
>cretion and moderation. For my part, I regard 
the reading of good novels as one of the most 
useful, as well as the most agreeable for young 
people." 

" Hear ! hear !" exclaimed Julie, and clapped 
her hands. 

"But that requires reasons, my good sir; it 
requires reasons !" cried Uncle P— . 

*' Yes, yes — ^reasons ! reasons !'* cried the old 
gentleman. 

" Good novels," oontinued the Professor, 
** that is to say, such as, like good pictures, rep- . 
resent nature with truth and beauty, possess 
advantages which are united in no other books 
in the same degree. They present the history 
of the human heart ; and for what young per- 
son, desirous of becoming acquainted with him- 
self and his fellow beings, is not this of the 
highest worth and inteiesti The world is de- 
scribed in its manifold changing shapes in the 
liveliest manner, and youth sees here, with its 
own eyes, maps of the land over which they so 
soon must travel in the long journey through 
life. The beauty and amiability of every virtue 
is in novels represented in a poetical and at^ 
tractive light. The young, glowing mind is 
charmed with that which is right and good, 
which, perhaps, u^der a more grave and severe 
shape, might have been repulsive. 

'^ In ^ the same manner, also, are vices and 
meannesses exhibited in all their deformity; 
and one learns to despise them, even if they be 
surrounded by the greatness and tfate pomp of 
the world, whilst one feels enthusiasm for vir- 
tue, even though it strag^es under the bttrdea 
of all the world's miseries. 

»* The true picture of the reward of the good 
and the punishment of the bad among men^ 
however little their outward fate may bear tran- 
ces thereof, is set forth in novels with all the 
clearness, life, and strength, which one must 
wish to be given to every moral truth* in order 
to maintain it rightly add universally attractive, 
and productive of fVuit. 

** For the rest, it is natural that noble youth 
should love novels as their best friends, in whom 
they find again all the glowing, great, and beau- 
tiful feelings which they cherish in their own 
hearts, and which have given to them the first 
heavenly foreknowledge of felicity and immor- 
tality." % 

Julie now started up with warm delight in her 
charming eountenance, went to the Professor, 
gave him, not the sweetmeat garland, but em- 
braced him with child-like "devotion, whilst she 
said to him, *' A thousand thanks ! a thousand 
thanks ! I am contented, quite contented." 

The old gentleman looked up to heaven and 
sighed. ^ 

Lieutenant Arvid did not look "quite con- 
tented," but ate confectionery assiduously. 

Uncle P slept and nodded ; the Cornet 

declared that it was not, in token of approbation. 

The Professor looked quite contented, and 
kissed with an expression of fatherly kindness, 
first the lively maiden*8 hand, and then her 
brow. 

Lieutenant Arvid pushed hia obsis nv^&^^ 
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greil nnise from him : at the same moment the | here in the eyes, which were too small ; here 
duors of the hupper-room opened— supper was j in the mouth, which was too large ; besides 



announced. 

A repast has always its peculiar interest for 
those who have had lo do with its preparation, 
arrangement, and so on. 

Every dish, the child of our care, has its own 
share of our interest and satisfaction, as it now 
stands adorned and fascinating upon the table, 
just about to vanish for ever. Yet one has, on 
such occasions, a heart of stone ; and I am sure 
that her Honour enjoyed as much I did seeing 
how all the delicate fish, middle and after 
courses, vanished through the mouths i)f the 
bridal guests, evidently to their great delight 
and satisfaction. Her Honour, at ease about 
Emilia, and seeing how excellently well all was 
served, did the honours with a satisfaction and 
cheerfulness which seemed only to be disturbed 
by thoughts about the little Dumpliogs. 

Tlie bride was gentle and beaming. Alger- 
non seemed to be the happiest Of mortals. 
'* Look at Emilia ! look at Emilia !" said Cornet 
Carl, who was my neighbour at table, every ten 
minutes, " could one really believe that she was 
the same person who plagued herself and us so 
for half the day!'' 

Julie assumed a dignified and proud air to- 
wards her lover whenever he spoke to her. He 
in the end did the same, and pouted, but always 
witl\ his mouth full. 

Uncle P dozed with a piece of Wane 

mange on his nose, and amid ^the talk and 
laughter of the company was heard now and 
then a snore, which sounded like the droning of 
a bass-viol which struck up to the tweedle-dees 
of little fidtiles. 

Towards the close of the repast sicals were 
drunk, not ceremoniously and tediously, but 
gaily and heartily. The Magister, warmed by 
the occasion and by the, wine, made, glass ifi 
hand, the following imprompta in honour of the 
brdal pair— 

Hand about the brimming glaases ; 
. Hurrah ! let as drain the bowl ! 
Let the foam theceiilitf sprinkle:^ 
Happjr couple— herrt your >kal * 

Rinx the xlasaes altogether \ 

May we e'en, as now, be gay ; 
When, in fifty years, we glibly 

Keep your golden bridal-day^ 

Amid nniversal laughter and ringing of* glass- 
es the skal was drunk. A^i^^'^^^s one was 
alao drunk for the Magister, who, I am persuad- 
ed now regarded himself as a little Bellman.* 

After supper the most agreeable surprise was 
prepared for Emilia. Upon a large table in the 
drawing-room wene spread the portraits of her 
parents and her sisters, painted in oil, and most 
of them most striking likenesses. 

<* We shall in this manner all of us accom- 
pany thee to thy new home," said the Colonel, 
<*mbracing her; "yes, yes, thou wilt hot get 
rid of us !" 

Sweet tears ran down Emilia*s checks : she 
threw her arms around her father, her mother, 
her sisters, and y,'fis not for some time able to 
thank them. Afler this the company undertook 
to make an accurate examination of every por- 
trait, and there was no lack of remarks of every 
kind. Here they discovered a fault in the nose ; 



* A celebrated Swedish popular poet. 



this, the artists had not laboured to beautify-— 
rather the ctmtrary, and so on. 

Poor artists 1 see, then, the review which 
censoriousness — the most common of all mala- 
dies-HJompels your works lo undergo. Poor 
artists ! happy, happy, for you, that you are 
ofleu a little deaf, and are satisfied with the 
feeling of the money in your pockets and the 
consciousness of your talent in your souls ! 

Emilia alone saw no fault. It was precisely 
her father's look, and her mother's smile ; her 
sister Julie's arch countenance, brother Carrs 
hasty demeanour, Helena's expression of kind- 
ness and peace ; and the little Dumplings, O ! 
they were astonishingly like. One bad a desire 
to give them a sweetmeat. 

Thte poor little Dumplings ! burnt and fright- 
ened, they had been obliged to. leave the feast, 
about which they had rejoiced for three weeks. 
During the whole evening some of us had kept 
sneaking up to them with apples, sugar-bread, 
and so on. The Magister himself at first had 
been the most industrious upon the stairs : but 
aAer be had fallen down three several times 
upon this to him little known path, he remained 
quietly il\ the drawing-room. Her Honour had, 
during the evening, said at least six times to 
me, with an expression of the greatest disquiet, 
" My. poor little boys ! I shall positively sit up 
with them to-night !'* And I replied every time, 
** That shall not her Honour, but I will sit 
up with them !'* " But you will certainly 
sleep !'* " I shall not sleep, your Honour !*• 
** Parole d*honneur 1" " Parole d'honneur, your 
Honour!'* And, chased by the uneasiness of 
her Honour, I went up to them, before the com- 
pany had separated, well supplied with packets 
of plaster, bottles of drops, and sweet things. 

The little boys were much pleased with the 
latter, and enchanted that, merely on their ac- 
count, a light should be kept burning all the 
night. The adventure of the evening occupied 
them greatly, and they had never done informing 
me how the Magister had knocked them, how 
they had fallen down, and what they felt and 
thought as the Magiste^ let the tea-kettle fall 
upon them. Axel thought about the deluge, 
Claes upon the last judgment. Amid these Ire- 
lations they went to sleep. 

At half-past eleven I heard the noise of bells, 
horseis, and carriages before the house of the 
Colonel. At twelve o'clock all was still and 
silent, as well within as without the house. 

**Soon they all will be sweetly asleep," thought 
I, and began by degrees to be indescribably 
sleepy. 

Nothinjr is inore painful than to be alone, to 
be sleepy and be compelled to keep awake, es- 
pecially when those for whom one keeps awake 
snore with all their might ; and had I not given 
my parole d'honneur not to close my eye*, I 
shoiOd probably have speedily done so. I knit 
at my stocking ; hut was obliged to put it down, 
because every minute I was nearly pricking my 
eyes. I read, and did not understand a word 
which I read. I looked o'lt of the window, 
?azed upon the moon, and thought — on nothing. 
The wick of my candle grew as big as a lily. I 
wished to snuff it — I unfortunately snuffed it out. 
My part as watcher became by this means 
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more difficult than ever, I endeaynured now to 
keep myself awake by terror, and wished, in the 
-uncertain glimmering of the while stove, to see 
the ghost of the White Lady. I thought if a 
cold hand should suddenly seize mine, and a 
voice should whisper horrible words in my ear, 
or a bloody form should' ascend up from the 
floor — when suddenly the crowing voice of a 
cock was heard in a neighbouring yard, which, 
in connexion with the dawning day, chased 
away all imaginary spectre?- 

The melancholy song .of two little chimney- 
Bweeperfi, who, from the tops of their smoky 
pleasure-houses, saluted the morning, formed 
ttie ouverture to the general awaking life. 

In the region of the kitchen soon blazed a 
ft\end]y fire ; coffee diffused its Arabian perfume 
through the atmosphere of the house ; peopfe 
moved about in the streets, and through the 
clear winter-air sounded the mtlsical bells of the 
churches which invited to morning sprayers. 
The smoke-clouds curled purple-tinted up to the 
bright blue heaven, and with joy I saw at length 
the beams of the sun, which first greeted the 
Tane and stars of the church towers, and aAer- 
wards spread their mantles of light over the 
roofs of the dwellings of man. 

The world around me opened bright eyes ; I 
thought about closing mine ; and as glad voices 
^eeted me with ** good morning/' I replied, half 
asleep^ " good night.'' 



PART IL 

RAOOUT or HANT THtlfOS. 

Th« wedding-day — has also a morrow! a 
wearisome day in the bridal house ! 0^all the 
festivity of the preceding^ day, one has only that 
which remains of an extinguished light— ^A« 
fume. And when from the familiar circle of 
tiome, together with all festal sounds and habil- 
iments, has. vanished also a friendly counte- 
nance (one of the star-lights of its heaven), their 
it i^ not extraordinary that its horizfm is cloudy ; 
jeBy my little Julie, I thought it quite natural 
that thou gottest up and went about all day like 
a rain-cloud, whilst thy brother was not unlike 
a tempest, as he wandered from one room to an- 
-other, humming the " songs of the stars," which 
was horrible to hear. 

Everybody had agreed that the new-married 
pair would ^pass this day with Algernon's old 
4rrandmother, who lived quite retired from the 
world, with her maid, her cat, her weak eyes, 
and her human love, which occasioned her to 
wish that nobody should ever marry,— -which 
pious wish she had even expressed to her grand- 
son and Emilia, hut in vain. She had, in the 
mean time, spite of her vexation, wished to see 
the young couple at her house, and had herself, 
as report said, peeled the apples for the apple- 
cake which was to crown the conclusion of the 
frugal dinner. The day afterwards we were to 
see them with us, and the next we were to pass 
with them. • 

In the mean time wo spent the day after the 
bridal in a sort of stupid quietness. Her Honour 
ate the whole day nothing but thin water gruel. 

After we had brought this, heavy dny to an 
«nd, and every one had betaken himself to his I 
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chamber. Julie felt a lively need to animate her- 
self a little ; she sent for walimis, came into my 
rmim, and sal down to crack them, and to praise 
her bridegroom. 

** How incomparably charming he is ! So 
regular, so sensible, so even in temper, so pleas- 
ant, so — so order — (a delicate nut !) — so atten- 
tive, so prudent, so regular in his affairs — not 
niggardly either — so good— not too good either 
— so — so altogether just what he should be !" 

I nodded my approval of all this, wishing Julie 
much happiness, and — ^yawned quite indescriba- 
bly. There are perfections which put one to 
sleep. 

The next day we had a little fresher wind. 
The newly-married came to dinner. A cap suits 
Emilia excellently ; she was gentle, pleasant, 
able, but not exactly gay ; whilst, on^ the con- 
trary, Algernon was unusually cheerful, anima- 
ted, and talkative. This annoyed and vexed 
Julie ; she looked at them alternately, and knew 
not exactly where she was. The domestics put 
themselves to infinite pains to call Emilia ** her 
Honour." This new appellation did not seem 
to give her any uleasure ; and when an old, 
faithful servant sara to her fbr the seventh time, 
** Sweet Miss, ah — Lord Jesus ! her Honour," 
Emilia said, somewhat impatiently and wearied- 
ly, " Dear me, let it be : it is not really so im- 
portant." The servants presented no dish to 
her at table without making it very formidable 
with their question, ** Does your ^onour plea'^1" 
»* Yes, yes, the fellow knows his world," remark- 
ed the Colonel. Emilia looked as if she found 
that world not at all agreeable. 

Full of anxiety of heart, Julie took her sister 
afler dinner into another room, threw herself on 
her knees before her, itnd, clasping- her arms 
around her, exclaimed with tears, ** Emilia, how 
ia it t Sweet Emilia ! Lord God— thou art not 
happy — ^tboa leokest— dejected ! Art thoa not 
satisfied 1 Art thou not happy V 

Emilia embraced her sister warmly, and said, 
consolingly, but with tears in her gentle eyes : 

** I ought to be, indeed, sweet Julie ; Algernon 
is so good, so noble — I must be happy with him." 

But Julie, like all persons of lively tempers, 
was not satisfied with this, f* I ought to be !" 
She wished for " I am," and considered it quite 
; desperate, unheard of, and unnatural, that a 
young wife lAiould not be indescribably happy. 
She had read novels. She conducted herself 
through the remainder of the day stiffly towards 
Algernon, who did not seem to trouble himself 
particulariy about it. 

When Emilia, with tearful eyes, had again 
parted from her home, Julie gave full scope to 
her displeasure, and highly enraged herself 
against Algernon, who could be so well pleased 
and merry whilst Emilia was so dejected ; he 

was an icicle, a savage; a heathen, a . 

N.B. The Colonel and her Honour were not 
present during this philippic ; the Cornet, again, 
took another view of the affair — was displeased 
with EmiJia, who, he thought, required quite too 
much from her husband. **Had not he, poor 
fellow, to spring up and look for her work-hask- 
etl Did he not ptit on her fur shoes, her shawl, 
her cloak 1 And. did she once thank himi" 
Julie took -her sister*s part, the Cornet, Alger- 
non's ; the spirit of controversy threw already 
one and another hitter aeed v&u^ \.^ ^^i&^Na^s^^ 
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an4 the good brother and sister mifrht, perhaps, 
have reiiiained at variance had nut Uiey, as they 
both 8UN)ped to pick up Helena's needle, knock- 
ed their lieads together, the shock of which end- 
ed the contention by a burst ot laughtir; and 
the question of the rights of man and wonaan — 
that sea, upon whose billows the two disputants 
found themselves unexpectedly betrayed, was 
quickly given up. 

The next day was consolatoiy for Julie. Emi- 
lia was gayer and happier to receive her parents 
and her brother and sisters in her own home, 
busied herself with the most unconstrained 
grace, with the warmest cordiality, to entertain 
them well. All the ColoneFs favourite dishes 
were on the table, and £milia*8 eyes gleamed 
Dvith joy as her father desired to be helped a 
second time to turtle soup, adding that it was 
'* outrageously good !" Her Honour was not 
a little pleased with the excellence and good 
order of the dinner, as well as with aU the ar- 
rangements over head. She blinked, to be sure, 
^ little uneasily at a pudding, one side of which 
seemed to be somewhat runwus ; but Julie torn- 
ed round the dish unobserve^lly, and her Hon- 
our, being near-sighted, believed that the fault 
lay in her own eyes, and was quiet. 

Emilia had the deportment of a housewife, and 
it became her iniiaitely well. The Cornet was 
charmed with his sister, and with every thing 
that surrounded her in her new home ; every 
thinj spoke Swedish, thought he ; sofas, aad 
chairs, and tables, and curtains, and porcelain, 
and so on. There was nothing foreign ; and it 
was precisely this, according to his opinion, 
which made one feel so oomfortable and so 
much at home. 

Julie was much pleased with AJgernou, who, 
f he did not exactly make much of his young 
wife, yet either was beside her, or continually 
followed her with his loving eyes; one saw 
plainly how his soul surrounded her^ and |}mi- 
lia cast many bright and friendly glaoces to 
unite themselves with his. 

How good the coffee tastes when there is 
snow falling without, and there is the air of 
summer within. That we ladies all /ound, as 
we, in the afternoon, assembled around a bla- 
zing fire, enjoying the Arabian bean, had a long 
and cheerful conversation, during which Emilia 
talked of the domestic institutions-and arrange- 
ments which she thought of making, that she 
might bring comfort and good order into her 
home ; and of which she had in part talked, and 
should further talk of, with her — her husband. 
(This little word caused Emilia some little diffi- 
culty in the utterance); and see! it was all 
quite prudent, quite good, and quite to the pur- 
pose. We proved all, accurately and maturely, 
between the coffee-cups and the blazing of the 
fire; we added to, and took from; and could 
not, however, find out anything much better 
than that which Emilia had herself devised. 

The family is, at the same time, like a poem 
and a machine. Its poetry or song of the feel- 
ings, which streams through, and unites, one 
with another, all its members; wliich twines 
flower- wreaths around the thorny crowns of 
life, and brightens with the green of hope '* the 
naked rocks of reality,*' therewith every human 
heart is acquainted. But the machinery (with- 
out whose well-directed movements Voptra della 
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vita, howeyer, remains a fragment witb<wt sup- 
port) many regard as not essential, and neglect 
it. And yet this part of the institution of do- 
mestic life is not the least important to its har- 
monious progress. It is with this macliinery as 
witli the clock. Are all wheels, springs, and so 
on, well arranged 1 ft needs merely that the 
pendulum swing, and all is set in proper motion^ 
which goes on as If of itself, with order, and tho 
golden finger of peace and prosperity poinu out 
the hours upon the clear face. 

Emilia felt this; and she was determined 
from the beginning, so to arrange her borne and 
her household, that they, spite of the little acci- 
dental blows and knocks of fate, should stand 
to the end, till the weight bad run down. 

One ffreat and important thing towards th» 
aooompfishment of this end, is the prudent 
ahd exact management of money roattera i» 
housekeeping. In £roilia*s case, this was put 
upon a good and rational footing. From th» 
great common purse there branched out and ar- 
ranged themselves, varibus little purses, w*hich» 
like brooks flowing from one and the same foun- 
tain considerately towards various quarters^ 
made the household plantations fruitful. 

Emilia was to receive annually, for her own 
particular expenditure, a ceruin sum, which she 
should devote to her own dress and other littlO' 
purposes, which were not to come into the 
household register. And as her dress was al- 
ways to continue simple and tasteful as it had 
hitherto been, so she would be able to spend a 
great part of this money to gladden her own 
heart. Guess, or tay in' what manner, dear 
reader— you know how. 

A woman ought to have her own purse, great 
or small, whichever it may be. Ten, fifty, a hon- 
dred, or a thousand dollars, according tocireum- 
sfanoes, but her own, for which ebe accounts 
to— herseir Would you know ."why," yon 
gentlemen who make your wives render an ac* 
count of pins and farthings 1 Why most espe- 
cially and particularly, for your own sublinoe 
peace and prosperity. You do not think so,t 
Well, then. A maid-aervant knocks down a 
tea-cup, a servant breaks a glaas, or suddenly 
tea-pot, cop, and glass, all at once fall in pieces,, 
and nobody has brokeif them ; and so on. The 
wife who has not her own purse, but who must 
replace the cups and glass, goes to her husband^ 
relates the misfortune, and begs for a little to 
make good the damage. He scolds the ser- 
vants, bis wife, who ought to look after the ser- 
vants. •* Money, indeed !— a little money- mo- 
ney does not grow out of the ground, nor yet is 
it rained down from heaven — many small brociks^ 
make a great river." And such like. At last 
he gives a little money, and remains often in a 
very ill humour. 

Again, if the wife have her owu little purse, 
then such little vexations never come near 
him. Children, servants, misfortune, remain 
the same ; but no disorder is remarked ; all is 
made right as at first ; all is in order ; and the 
head of the house, who, perhaps, with the great- 
est ease, could lay down a thousand rixdoliars 
at once, heed not for a few pence, squeezed out 
at different times, lose the equipoise of his tem- 
per, which is as invaluable to the whole house 
as to himself. 

And dost thou reckon as nothing, thou uo- 
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(beling nabob, tbose little surprises, those little 
birthday and namesday pleasures, with which 
thy wile can give herself the delight of surprising 
thee— those thousand small pleasures which, un- 
expected a^ failing stars, gleam, like them, on 
the heaven of home, and which must all come 
to thee from the affecti(»n of thy wife, through 
— a little money y which thou must give to her in 
the gross, in order to receive again in the small, 
with rich interest of comfort and happiness. 

Now, is it clear yet 1 Algernon had long seen 
this, and that operated greatly on Emilia^s fu- 
ture happiness. 

To every true womaa's heart it is indescriba- 
bly delightful to givCf — ^to feel itself alive in the 
satisfaction and happiness of others ; it is the 
sunshine of the heart, and is more needed here 
in the cold North perhaps than elsewhere. Be- 
sides this a little freedom is so refreshing. 

Bi't where was I just nowl Ah! taking 
cofft e with Emilia. Thence go we upon the 
wings of time *o undertake a longer journey. 

He who undertakes to relate histories with 
the pen, must take good care how he husbands 
the reader's'patience. Sometimes he ean very 
well give an account <of tQrday,^of to-morrow, 
and the' next day ; but on other oceasions he 
must lump together thne and circumstance, if 
be do not wish that the reader shall lump to- 
gether his book, and jump from the fifth to the 
eighth chapter. Highly important is it that it 
should not be so with my honourable family ; so 
I hasten to take a little leap over probably three 
months, and only shortly to put together how 
my H friends passed them. 

Julie and her bridegroom passed them in 
walking. Every day, when the Weather permit- 
ted it, they went down the whole length of 
Queen-street, exehanged greetings and talked 
with acquaintance, noticed figures and dresses 
amid the pleasant consciousness how handsome 
and distinguished their own were. Sometimes 
they went to s^ shop and bought trifles, hr ate a 
tart at Bemdt's, which was often ** dread fully 
delicious." - In the cTenings there was a supper 
somewhere, or an exhibition somewhere, or a 
ball somewhere, — ^and this always furnished a 
subject for the next day ; so that, thank heaven ! 
the betrothed had no lack of conversation. Be- 
sides this. Lieutenant Arvid, who had every- 
where entrance into the great world, had always 
something «flnt//to^ relate — some anecdote of the 
day, some word of this and this about that and 
that ; and sty it was aU very amusing — thought 
Julie. 



The Comet had taken an odd fancy. He had 
set himself to study. Studied the science of 
war, of mathematics, history, etc., and discov- 
ered smore and more that as his bodily eyes 
were formed to look in all directions over the 
earth and up to heaven, so also was his spiritu- 
al eye designed to look into the kingdoms of na- 
ture and science, and to acknowledge the light 
of heaven in these. It was peculiar* that the 
more he learned to see, the darker he became. 
He had dread of and for spectres ! Yes, gentle- 
men, it is actually true, and the spectre which 
he feared has been from time immemorial known 
in the world under the name of Ignorance, an 
extraordinary fat lady, dressed in a shining 
while stuff; Seif-^tijficiiney, her loog-necked 



daughter, who always went and trod in tho 
footsteps of her sweet mama ; and Boasting, 
who might be the ghost of an old French lan- 
guage-master, who during his lifetime was rela- 
ted to this lady, and often was seen in company 
with her. 

For the rest, he sought gladly the company 
of older and more learned men ; was much at 
home with his father and with Helena, and often 
let his young gentlemen acquaintances knock 
and shake his bolted door in "vain. Sometimes,, 
nevertheless, he would be in doubt whether he 
should not open it, beCiause he thought — " Per- 
haps my good friends come to repay me my 
money ;" but then he considered to himself and 
thought again, ** then they would not shake the 
door so stoutly," and remained quiet. The 
Cofnet had two young friends for whom, at a 
given sign, his door always flew open. These 
young men formed a noble triumvirate. Their 
watchword, in time of w^ as in peace, was» 
"Forwards! March!'' 

Emilia and Algernon made a journey in the 
beginning of April toBlekinge, where, on a large 
estate, an old aunt^and godmother of Emilia'a 
lived. Emilia received immediately after her 
marriage a letter from her, in which sheDegged 
Emilia ahd her husband to visit her as soon as 
possible. She had lately lost her only child, a 
son, and wished now, at the age of sixty, to 
gladden, or rather to reanimate, her he^,.by 
giving it something else to love, to live fur. She 
desired the new-married pair to spend the Spring 
and summer with her ; she spoke of neighbours, 
and of various good and pleasant things which 
could make their summer lesidence agreeable. 
She mentioned that s^e should make her will ; 
that her property would he theirs after her 
death, if they would regard her as a mother. 

** Upon my word' a beautiful letter !** said 

tjfncle P . " Set off straight there at once,. 

Nephew, with ybur wife— have the horses put 
to the carriage immediately. I wish I were ift 
your clothes, you lucky fellow 1 Wait till the 
beginning, of April t— Madness ! What, and if 
the old lady should die in the mean time I Siry 
that is what, one may call sleeping over one's 
luck ! I would take care that it did not happea 
to me ! — ^Dear Jufie, wake me when the coffee 
conres in." 

When the travelling.eatriage stood before the 
door, and the weeping Emilia sat beside Alaer- 
non exchanging tearful heartfelt glances and 
anxious adieus with her parents and family> 
who stood around the carriage, Algernon seized 
her hand and inquired, " Would'st thou now 
rather remain here with these, or accompany 
mel" 

^* Accompany thee," replied Emilia gently. , 

" With thy whole heart 1" 

•* With my whole heart !" 

" Drive off!" exclaimed Algernon gaily. 

" Emilia, we accompany each other on the 
journey — ^through life !" 

The carriage rolled away. O that the car- 
riage of every marriage swung upon such springs! 



Quietly and sadly did the blind girl pass her 
dark days ; her health visibly declined. Her 
soul resembled the fires in a charcoal-heap ; ita 
flames appear not, do' not burst forth, but con- 
sume their dwelling silently and a<isftV<i. \n^ 
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song alone did she at i'lmen utter forth her feel- 
ings, and wiien she believed herself to he alone 
«he composed both words aud nuisic — which 
•bore the stamp of an unhappy and unquiet heart, 
in company she spoke scarcely a word, and only 
her incessant occupation of twisting around her 
hands and fingers a rihhon or a cord, betrayed 
the restless disquiet of her heart. 

There is in woman a state of mind which 
operates by causing to do well witatever she 
does in her domestic circle; which causes a 
quiet peace to attend her, like tliat of a pleasant 
spring day ; that wliere she lingers, lingers also 
a prosperity and a well-being whicn she imparts 
to every one who approaches her ; this state of 
mind proceeds from a pure, god-fearing and 
devoted heart. Happy, happy above ail otters 
(however in other respects richly gifled) who is 
possessed of this ! And happy was Helena, for 
it was she who was thus richly gifted. In a 
letter which she wrote at this time to a friend, 
«he painted vividly hei^lf her happy condition. 

<* Thou askest what I do 1" wrote she at the 
conclusion of the letter, " I enjoy life in every 
moment of it. My parents, my family, my work, 
ny books, my flowers, the sun, the stars, hea- 
ven and earth : all give roe joy, all make mc 
feel the indescribable joy of happiness and of 
existence. Thou askest me what I do when 
dark iftoughts and doubts seize upon my soul. 
I have them not— for I trust in God; I love 
iiim, 1 hope in him. I have no cares or anxious 
fears, for I know that he will make all right — 
4hat sometime ail will be good and bright. Thus 
ihmking, thus feeUng, I must indeed^ happy." 



" Cvrro, eurri, currum, currere," repeated the 
little Dumplings. ** Cururri, eursutnt ejtrrcrg, 
you little sinners !** corrected the Magister ; and 
thereon they honestly spent (I never exagger- 
ate !) nearly three months. 

" It goes on slowly, — but it goes on safely," 
«aid the Magister. consolingly, and full pfoonso- 
Jation, to her Honour. 

Her Honour — Gk)d bless her excellent Hon- 
our!— but could it only have been managed 
that for her our flight into the country had been 
witheut so much trouble, so many an " ah ! oh \" 
an^ so many packages and so many trunks ! 
The Colonel said, half in joke, a little word on 
this subject. 

"That is easily said," replied Her Honour 
gravely. 

The Cornet, who could not bear the least re- 
mark about his mother, in whose proceeding and 
action he would never see the least fault, held 
by her in all her trouble, and contradicted us, 
who thought it a little unnecessary ; and when 
she was altogether too much put out of sorts, 
be went about singing " God save the King" 
(the only English which he knew), in order to 
withdraw our attention from her Honour. 

A month before and a month after the remo- 
val, she wearied herself and worked for our 
giKid, and on the day of the journey itself— O 
beavens ! 

Whnt packlnir and piteblng; 
In cellitr and kitchen ! 
In pnrloiir nnd hnll 
All tiie thlnp have a lial|» 
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And wherover we trend. 
Things turn heels over be 
And gentleruiks ringing. 
And avrvnnts oflTHprlnging. 
Goeiilii emne, nnd breakouts and trunks in array, 
All throng nbout us, nnd all must have way. 
or rriend^lilp thoy talk, giNise nnd beefsteak attack, 
And up g^} the mouths all— and up goes the pack ; 
The lady aipilem gnmna, and then sighs forth '* Good lack 1* 
Uuick the travel ling time cornea, 
The alarum drum booms. 
Tliiw hurrying, thus hurrying, rira hither and hither! 
*' Drive onward ! drive onward ! the mantlet bring hither f- 
Buch iwckmg and stowing 
Reoilndtf mc of going ; 

and going to— 
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Thb paternal estate of the Colonel, where we 
arrived in the middle of May. 

Had I a drop of the vein which sprung forth 
from, Sir Walter Scott*s inkstand, .spread itself 
through "all lands," and hjis wetted with his- 
torical-antiquarian ink the pens of hundreds of 
authors, then woukl I give in this place a mag- 
nificent description of the stately castleof Thors- 
borg, built during the Thirty Year*8 War by a 
high-minded and nobly descended lady in nine 
montirs time, with walls as firm as the minds 
of those times, and wjib leaded window panes, as 
small as the rays of ligCt which emanated in those 
days from the cloisters. I would tell how Mrs. 
Barbro Akesdotter, of Goholm and Hedeso, wife 
of the Admiral Stjernbjelke (whose portrait is to 
be sees at Thorsborg, and shews b(^ to be a 
proud and dignified woman)^ in order to surprise 
her husband, then fighting for the cause of free- 
dom in Germany, she raised this noble building 
upon the height where it now stands in p]:incely 
grandeur, commanding immeasurable fields and 
noeadows, to an extent pf many miles ; and how 
she, on the arrival of our hero at the home of 
his fathers, had burning lights placed in aH the 
windows of the oastle, in order to delight and 
charm his eyes, I would also whisper that this 
was not successful, and that tradition says that 
he was exceeding angry at Mrs. Barbro's handi- 
works. I would further relate somewhat of the 
fate of the successors who afterwards lived upoa 
the estate^ of whom one, who was gided with 
the power of a skakl, scratched upon a pane of 
glass in the castle saloon, and which, in the 

time of Colonel H , was still to be-seen, the 

followmg distich, as a memorial of themselves, 
and for our edification : 

*<MiM Blgrld with her Soop, 
Are both great fools.** 
And if I had descended down the stream of 
time, from the burnt-out volcanoes of the Middle 
Ages to the calm places of rest of our days, I 
would, wandering among these, searching among 
the remains of the lava-streams, and after the 
extinguished 6res collected in the urns of mem- 
ory, scatter tliem through these pages, and-— 
that is to say (to talk a little less floweiy) I 
would speak about ail the old armour, helmets, 
and spears, which still are preserved at Thors- 
borg, and which Cornet Carl embraced with 
particular tenderness; of the. bloody dresses, 
swords, murder-balls, and such like ; and men- 
tion among the peaceful, remembrances, the 
ditors, overlaid wiih a thousand wooden figures^ 
of the sleeping-room of Gusiavus Aclolphus the 
Second, which were removed here from the 
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more ancient castle ; of the immeasurable saloon 
with its floor qf oai< laid chequer-wise, and the 
oak spars of ill roof; of the portrait of Mrs. 
Barhro, as she sits with her trowel in her hand ; 
of her spinning-wheel, etc. ; and, in order not to 
forget salt to the soup, would I forget to relate 
of the spectral apparitions which occur in the 
«astle, and which nobody was so liable to per- 
ceive as tbe Magister. He often heard terrible 
sounds — a mixture of the clangout of the trum- 
pet and the bowl of the wolf; he heard how at 
night time there was a soft moving about in the 
billiard-hall ; liow the balls rattled ; small bells 
were rung, and so on. I would relate bow the 
people in the house knew about one ghost, which 
walked without a head in the great oak saloon 
in moonlight evenings; and how very ollen, 
•amid dark nights, lights suddenly beamed from 
all the windows; and how there was nobody 
who had not heard isofas, tables, and chairs 
dragged with $ terrible noise up and down the 
room where nobody was ; and that even her 
Honour — Hii ! but I begin to be horrified my- 
4Be]f;^ and I now see clearly how I have only 
ability with common ink to write about common 
■and every-day things; and therefore find it 
more safe and agreeable to tell how the little 
Dumplings, happy beyond all description to be 
in the country, leapt about, and dug among the 
•ditches and heaps of stones, where were the 
ruins of the old bouse, sought for treasures and 
found-T-i)rimroses. How Julie herself, like a 
l^utterfly, sprang after her winged sister beings, 
•defying her bridegroom to run in pursuit of her, 
until she observed that it was not worth her 
trouble, for he did not exert himself at- all. "It 
was too warm." 

He liked, above all things, to sit upon a soft 
sofa with his little bride, comfortably resting up- 
on the softly swelling cushion, in a sort of in- 
ward observation of life's— easy side. In the 
mean time he busied himaielf with hunting alter- 
nately on the Coloners estate aud that of his 
own father. His father Was a cheerful, good- 
hearted, grey-headed man, who esteemed highly 
t^e things on earth ; namely, his old noble name, 

his son, the friendship of Colonel H , his Set 

of white horses called *' swans," and his tobac- 
co pipe, for the lighting of which an incessant 
fire burnt, both winter and summer, in his stove. 
JJe was enchanted with his little daughter-in- 
law elect, who, however, played him many a 
little trick, over which he was just as easily 
made angry as he was easily 4)ut into good hu- 
mour again. He related histories willingly, ex- 
aggerated prodigiously, swore boldly, and was, 
after all, that which people called a man of hon- 
our. 

At Thorshorg the family soon fell into a quiet 
and cheerful way of life. Her Honour went 
about, to be sure, with her bunch of keys and 
her troubles, but allowed nobody to disturb them- 
selves on that account ; and so intnnsically good 
was she, that she never annoyed or made any 
one uneasy but herself. 

The evenings were especially agreeable. 
When we were all assembled in a little green 
boudoir, rich with pictures and flowers, and 
Where the reading of the works of Franzen, 
Tegner, Stagnelius, Sjoberg, Nicander, and 
many other Swedish poets, which Professor 
Ij— *8 expressive eloquence and excellent de- 
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clamation taught us more to value, and inado 
us every day richer in noble and fresh thoughts 
and feelings. Frequently, also, there Wdd read- 
ing of a more serious kind ; that, namely, whose 
object it is to diffuse clearness upon subjects of 
the highest importance to the human heart— on 
God and immortality. This, I soon observed, 
was done with an especial reference to the blind 
girl, upon whose marble-pale countenance the 
the looks of the Colonel always lingered during 
the reading -of those passages where the rays of 
divinity penetrated most clearly and most warm- 
ly, although through the veil of human weak- 
ness. Often, too, were the evenings spent in 
conversations on the same subjects. Professor 
L— — , tbe Colonel, and Helena, took the prin- 
cipal part in these. The measures taken by the 
Colonel, in common With the Professor, for tbe 
moral improvement of his dependents, by good 
schools and other establishments, which were 
intended as much for their benefit as their en- 
joyment, gave an unconstrained, occasion for 
these conversations. The human being — his 
organisation^his education — his dignity — ^his 
weakness — the ennobling of humanity through 
a rightly preaching of a rightly understood gos- 
pel — this life in connexion with the future; — 
these were subjects which were handled by 
Professor L-^^ — with the greatest warmth beau- 
ty, clearness, and power. His fervid and pow- 
erful eloquence, which expressed so exd^llently 
his rich feelings — the happy ability, whifeh be 
possessed in an admirably manner, of giving 
clearness even to the most abstract ideas, by 
examples drawn from the riches of history, mor- 
als, and natnre^the calm, beautiful wisdom^ 
which was the result of his learning, and the 
beneficial strength of which irresistibly passed 
to the hearts of all his auditors— the fine tone 
of his manly voice, the dignity and expressive- 
ness of his features — all this caused people to 
listen to him with delight for whole hours, And 
when, as he went deeper iiito his subject, he ex- 
pressed himself with an ever-increasing warmth, 
with a more forcible utterance, expressed more 
lofty and profound ideas, people te\i themselves, 
as it were, lifted from the earth and brought 
nearer to heaven. ' It was an apotheosis of 
thought and feeling, and the heavenward jour- 
ney of the moment left always behind it in our 
hearts a living spark of the eternal fire. 

It was during these evenings that I saw feel- 
ings of a higher and nobler kind arise in the 
hitherto somewhat childish and volatile Julie. 
I saw her breast heave, her cheeks crimson, 
whilst she listened to the conversations on truth 
and virtue ; and her expressive eyes dwelt on 
the lips of the noble interpreter, as if to draw in 
every word ; and she answered her bridegroom 
shortly and with indifference, as he sometimes 
would solicit her judgment on pretty little paper 
things and cuttings-out, in which accomplish- 
ment he possessed a real talent. 

The blind girh remained silent during these 
conversations, and rarely did any movement in 
tier statue-like countenance betray the feelings 
which stirred within her. 

We had also in the evenings conversations of 
another kind — of a light, but, nevertheless, of 
an importaftt nature. In these Cornet Carl and 
her Honour took part. One evening as Profes- 
sor L and the Colonel wece ^i^^^&v^.^ \iw^i^'' 
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tenant Arvicl gave ^ long lecture on the best 
mode of cooking reindeer tlesh, and on the sauce 
thereto. Julie inquired whether Arvid's speech 
did not give us a great appetite to eat an early 
supper, and go quickly to bed. Universal ap- 
plause. 

One day, as Julie and I sate at an open win- 
dow and worked — a pot of Provence roses 
standing on the table between us — and we had 
long .sate silent, Julie said all at once, quite has- 
tily, " Do you not think V — and was still again. 
I looked up at her, and asked, ** What then 1" 
**jre8 — that^lhat Professor L- — has some- 
thing very noble in his countenance, and partio- 
iilarly in his brow 1'* 

'* Yes," I replied, " one reads there his noble 
soul, his mild wisdom." 

Julie smelled at the Provence rose^— its buds 
seemed to have blossomed upon her cheeks. 
"Aha!" thought I. 

Again Julie asked, ** Do you not>think1"-- — 
New pause. ^ "- 

"That Prof " said I, leading tIjLe way. 

" Yes— that— that Professor T. lias a fine 

voice, and that he talks inost excellently 1 He 
makes every thing so clear, so rich, so beautiful. 
One feel6 oneself better whilst one hears him." 
" That is true. But do you not think that 
Lieutenant Arvid has very handsome mousta- 
ches, very handsome teeth, and a particularly 
bandsome voice, Q^ecially when he says, "the 
thousand fet-*— r" 

" Now you are malicious, Beata," said Julie 
hastily, reddening, as she sprung up and ran 
away. In^ going past him, she woke Lieuten- 
ant Arvid, who, upon a sofa iti the next room, 
was taking his after-dinner nap; upon which 
he grumbled a little, ana demanded, whilst he 
leisurely stretched out his arms and legs — a 
kiss in compensation. 
He received^ — " Yes, iiideed ; pish !" 
In the mean time, Julie became more serious 
every day ; her temper, hitherto so constantly 
cheerfol and good, began to be irregular, and 
. sometimes unfriendly ; her demeanour became 
ttiore still and grave and sometimes a faint ex- 
pression of melancholy dwelt upon her charm- 
ing countenance. For a long time, however, 
• none of her family remarked this change ; ev- 
ery member of which had much of his own to 
look afler. 

Her Honour, whose lively nature and active 
goodness always kept her in motion, had in the 
country every hour occupied. She was the 
comforter, the counsellor, and teacher, in great 
as welt as in small ; and besides this she was 
the physician of the whole neighbourhood. She 
was all this, with an ease and a possessioi^ of 
mind which one could hardly have expected 
from her, on seeing her troubled manner on oc- 
casions of the least perplexity in her own home 
and household. She herself went about to 
people with medicines and encouragement, soup 
and good counsel ; and the first gave substance 
and force to the latter. She was the darling of 
the whole district; old and young, rA;h and 
poor, praised her as "so very good and conde- 
scending!" 

The Colonel occupied himself apparently in a 
more passive manner; but in fact was more 
actively busied about the welfare of those over 
whom he had power. He was to his depen- 
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dents, as well as his domestic servants, a good 
and just, but strict ruler. I^ was generally 
more feared than loved ; but ^ery one acknowl- 
edged that, during the time the property had 
t)een in his hands, depravity of manners, drunk- 
enness, and crime of all kinds, had decreased 
every year ; and, on the contrary, order, hon- 
esty, morality, social intercourse, and their con- 
sequences, prosperity and contented ness, ad- 
vanced more and more, even to neighbouring 
places ; and the excellent institutions which he 
formed, the good schools which he established, 
and which every year made more perfect, gave 
hope of the increasing cultivation and happi- 
ness of the rising generation. Professor L-— 
stood now at his side as a powerful coadjutor. 

This is the place to say a word of explana- 
tion regarding Professor L. It shall be short 
and good. 

Professor L was the son of a man of 

property, and was himself in very good circum- 
stances. He had become a clergyman, in order 
to be, according to his opinion, the most osefol 
to his fellow creatures. He was, in the most 
beautiful signification, the father of his parish. 

Remarkable is it, that he, next to me, and 
perhaps more than me, paid attention to Julie. 
His eye followed her often, so kindly serious, so 
searching-— -. 

Helena had the oversight of the parish girls' 
school, which important office she ^lea excel- 
lently, and with as much pleasure as care. 

The Cornet had— oversight of the hoys* 
school l-i-Does anybody perchance believe it ? 
No, heaven forfend .' And that was well, both 
for him and the school. He had suddenly taken 
a violent passion for botany ; went out early in 
a morninif, remained often abroad the whole 
day, and came home in the evening quite wea- 
ried, with pockets full of weed plants I will 

say. He talked a deal about the interest of bot- 
any, of its benefit and usefulness ; shewed Julie 
incessantly the diflference between a pentandria, 
and an octandrm, etc. In particular \}e was bent 
upon finding the Linnea Borealis, which he had 
been told grew in the neighbourhood, but could 
not discover. This he now went out to seek 
both early and late. 

" It is very queer with Carl," said Julie, 
" when he comes home from his botanical ram 
hies ; either he is so joyous that he is ready to 
embrace everybody, or he looks so cross as if 
he were ready to bite." 

" He is too much taken up with his botany,** 
said the Colonel. 

Helena smiled and shook her head — and so did 
I — and so also wouldst thou, my young reader. 
1 guess that thou guessest that he — but hush^^ 
hudh as long— -do not let us betray the secret 
which will come in proper time to light. In the 
mean time, we drive in the great family car- 
riage to make — 



The Colonel, her Honour, Julie, the Comet, 
and I. Her Honour, who sometimes had ideas 
which seemed to have fallen from the moon, 
had lately come upon the notion that I began to 
be melancholy ; which proceeded, she fancied,. 
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Trom my having beaten my brains over the Book 
of the Kevelaiions, because she had found ,me 
a few times wiih ihe Bible in my hands open at 
the last page, where the coming of the New 
Jerusalem is described. Now her Honour was 
afraid of nothing so much as of beating one's 
brains over books; she half believed that my 
reason was in danger, and in order to divert me, 
and to draw me a little from " such things," she 
was altogether determined that I should accom- 
pany her on the visits which were to be made in 
the neighbourhood. 

We set off one beautiful afternoon, and all of 
VLB in good humour. 

We drank coffee with Mrs. Mellander, who, 
together with her husband (the appendage of his 
wife), rented a little place from the Colonel. 
Mrs. Mellander wa§ uncommonly ugly ) marked 
by the small-pox, and had a bearded chin ; car- 
ried her nose very high over her silent, worthy 
husband, who deeply acknowledged her power, 
and talked about good breeding ami morality 
the whole day long to her two handsome but 
somewhat awkward daughters, whom the Cor- 
net likened to weeping birches. For the rest 
she was neat, or\lerly, and domestic ; kept in 
good order her husband, her daughters, a maid- 
servant, and three cats, and believed her^eir 
therefore to have an excellent head for govern- 
ment. 

"Yes, yes!'* said she once, sighing, "now 
people say Count Platen is dead ; next year they 
will perhaps say Mrs. Mellander is dead." . 

" That would indeed . be dreadful," said the 
Colonel who was present. 

Whilst Mr. Counsellor Mellander led the Col- 
onel down into the little orchard to shew him 
a newly laid out, or, as he called it, a newly 
broken up piece of land in an old potatoe field, 
we begah id hear every kind of news from Mrs.; 
Mellander. First, that she had read a very en- 
tertaining book about a young fellow who was 
called Fritz. 

♦* Is it a romance 1" asked her Honour. 

"Yes, it is a romance. It is very amusing. 
She whom Fritz loved is called In|feborg." 

"Who wrote the bookl" agam asked her 
Honour. 

"Yes, that I do not kuow. He must be a 
clergyman. And it stands there so beautifully 
liow ihey voyage over the seas, and how she 
claps her small white hands.." ^ 

" Can it be Frithiof 1" exclaimed the Cornet, 
perfectly screaming with pure astonishment. 

" Friihiof— jes, Fritz, or Frithiof, so was he 
called." 
* " By Tegndr !" exclaimed her Honour qmetly . 

« I'en yes, yes, some such a name have 

I heard." 

Julie lifted her eyes up to heaven. 

Her Honour, who at the first moment looked 
as if it were desirable to turn the conversation 
from such a subject, now asked Mrs. Mellander 

whether she had heard that the Countess B 

had removed from her estate. 

" No !" replied Mrs. Mellander sharply, and 
with decision, ** I know nothing about her. Be- 
tween us there is no longer any intercourse. 
Would you think it, your Honour, that sh^ and 1 
were brought up together 1 Yes— we were in 
our childhood together everynlay ; and I had a 
straw bat with red ribbon, and I said to her. 



* listen, Jeannette,* and she said to me, Misten, 
Lisette,* and we were the best friends in tho 
world. Then she went on her way, and I went 
on mine — ^to my uncle, Counsellor Siridsberg, at 
Norrtelge. Your Honour knows him certainly 1" 

" No !" replied her Honour. 

" The cross ! not know the rich Stridsberg — 
he married Mamsell Bredstrom, daughter of 
shopkeepe Bredstrom in Stockholm, your Hon- 
our knows really — bnrther-in-law to Lonnquist 
— who lives in the Packar-market." 

"I do not know," replied her Honour, smiling 
and half embarrassed. 

" Indeed — indeed !" said Mrs, Mellander, 
somewhat displeased, and perhaps with lessen- 
ed esteem for her Honour's acquaintance. 
" Yes," said she, continuing her relation, " and 
thus it happened that we did not see one ano- 
ther for several years. But then, when I was 
married to Mellattder, I went to a concert in 
Stockholm, and there saw my old youthful friend, 

who hadna^v become the Countess B . And 

I bowed and bowed to her — but what do you 
think 1 She looked point-blank at me and nev- 
er moved again, and acted exactly as if she did 
not recognise me. *Aha!' thought I. Now, 
however, when she drives past my house ip'her 
country carriage, she puts her head out of the 
window and bows and nods. But — ^I knit. What 
does your dear Honour think 1" 

That which her dear Honour thought, howev- 
er, Mrs. Mellander did not Ifhow this-. time ; for 
in the same moment came in her dear better- 
half, together with the Colonel, who mentioned 
our setting off, as the clock had already struck 
five, and we had almost seven miles to drive to 
Lofstaholm, where we" had to make our next 

visit, to the Ironfounder D . In the mean 

time every one of the company mnst take two 
cups of coffee, with the exception of the Cor- 
net, who cursing Mrs. Mellander, her good in- 
tention and her coffee, resolutely declined. He 
and Julie had during this time done their best 
to enliven and amuse the two Mamselles Ev^ 
and, Amalia. The Cornet said to them, in hia 
gay good humour, all kind of little polite tbingf. 
Julie praised their flowers, promised to lend 
them books, patterns, etc., which had the effect 
of making the handsome weeping birches, as- 
if shaken by a brisk wind, or enlivened by a 
beneficial rain, lift up by degrees their branch- 
es, and move their leaves ; that is to say, Ama- 
lia and Eva were quite lively, and their eyeballs 
turned both to east and west. 

At Ldfstahojm were the Colonel and his fam- 
ily received with the liveliest and most noisy 
joy. In an especial manner was great attention 
shewn to Cornet Carl, who, for his generous 
deportment, his lively temper, together with his 
merry fancies, was universally beloved and 
thought much of by the neighbours, and was in 
especial favour at Lofstaholm, where balls, thea- 
tricals, and pleasures of all kinds were perpetu- 
ally alternating, and where he had danced now 
with twelve ladies in foiir-and-twenty dances — 
by turns as Captain Puff, or Cousin Pastoreau, 
or as the Burgomaster in Carolus Magnus — and 
occasione<I universal tielight. The parts of lov- 
ers he had never been able to take, because he 
had never been in iove ; and, therefore, could not 
naturally represent that which was contrary to 
his nature. 
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In order to celebrate the name-day of the 
Iroiunasier D— ♦ liis three talentlul daughters, 
and his four lalentful sons, gave on this evening 
a I'tile concert, to wlijch a tolerably large com- 
pany of listeners had been invited, and to which 

now the H family made ak welcome five. 

Mrs. D- , whom report called a very ac- 
complished lady, who talked of Weher and 
Kossini, of education and accomplishment, poe- 
try, colouring, taste, tact, and so on, made 
.therefore a flowery speech to her Honour about 
her views of education, and of a system which 
had laid the foundation of that which she had 
given to her children, and without which, both 
Weber and Rossini, accomplishment, taste, and 
tact, would move themselves with any tact. 

At the beginning of the concert, Eleonora D 

bashfully and blushing seated herself at the piano^ 
forte and played ** Con tutia laforza delta despara- 
jeiane." In every accord which she struck, she 
gave to the ears of the auditors two or three 
notes into the bargain ; and the shakes, thanks 
to the bass-pedal and fermate, went over the keys 
like a dash of India-rubber, over a drawing. 
The close produced much effect— the whole pia- 
no thundered. Aflel* this, the blue-eyed The- 
rese sang an Aria out of the barber of Seville. 
Magnificent staccato tones, and powerftil rolls, 
as if shook with manual force, and shrill ex- 
clamation, drew from the audience the most 
lively declarations of gr&titude for so much — 
trouble. 

The Ironmaster D , a little fat and merry 

old man, was fascinated by his children, whom, 
in his paternal he^rt, he compared to the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and went up during all 

tliis to Colonel H , rubbing- his hands, and 

asking, with flashing eyes, ** Now, what thinks 
my brother T What says my brother ! What ! 
Whati" 

The Colonel, who had in part too, good nat- 
ural taste, and in part had heard too much good 
music, not quite well to know what he was 
about, took refuge in his good-lwmourcd arch 
smile and the two-sided praise, "They play 
devilishly !'' or, "She sings like the thousand !" 
— which dubious expressions the happy father 
received with the most lively pleasure. 

A duet which succeeded this, between Adolf 

J) and one of his sisters, got a little (as the 

Colonel said) out of joint ; and a duet of angry 
looks took place between the brother and sis- 
ter ; whilst the song, by degrees, again adjusted 
itself. ^ 

The finale, or choru^', which all the seven vir- 
tuosos sang together, in which " long life," ahd 
•* free from strife,'* »* bowls," and " skils," arid 
such like words rhymed, composed, together 
with the thereto-belonging and preceding row of 

words, by Adolf D , would, I thought, have 

shook down the house. 

Her Honour, who during all this sate as if 
she were at evening service, with a devotional 
and rather d(^plorabIe mjen, now did her best to 
satisfy the musical family *s thirst for praise 
The Colonel repeated his word* of power, and 
the company sang a chorus of bravo ! and char- 
mant! whirh, however, were accompanied by 
many equivocal looks. This behaviour scandal- 
ised the Cornet — he had an ea.sy part to act — 
who could say, and did say it irer'ly, that he 
did not at all understand anything about music, 



and couW not, therefore, give any judgment upon 
it. AnotI er, who from his musical knowledge 
(or for his sins* sake) is called upon to give an 
iipini<in, is badly off at such a concert as this. 
One may condemn artists, for one has purchased 
the right of doing so ; but amateurs one can only 
praise , that one considers oneself obliged to do; 
and if one cannot do it with a good conscience, 
the truth takes its flight not willingly without 
shewing a sour face. 

It was not to be thought of that> we should 
return home before supper. The clock struck 
eleven Before we were again in the carriage. It 
was a mild, unusually lovely spring night. Her 
Honour was soon asleep, lulled by the rocking 
of ihe carriage and by our conversation. We 
all grew silent by degrees. The Colonel's coun- 
tenance was gloomy. 'I'he Cornet sate and 
looked at the moon, which, pale and mild, stood 
above the green peaceful earth. There was 
a something enthusiastic in his look, which I 
had never remarked before. Julie was also full 
of thought. The coachman and horses must 
also have thought about something for we only 
crept slowly through wood and fields. Whea 
we, about midnight, drove past the parsonage, 

the residence of Professor L- •, we saw a light 

shining in one of the windows. The Colonel 
saw it, and said, whilst his eyes beamed kindly, 
** There, now, sits L— , and wakes and la- 
bours for the good of his fellcd^-creatures. He 
himself enjoys no nightly repose ; and may do 
so, perhaps, for fitly years or more, before his 
work will be rightly understood and valued; 
and such nights succeed to days which are 
wholly dedicated to the fulfilment of bis mani- 
fold duties.** 

" H^ is like his light,** said the Cornet, " he 
consumes himself to illuminate others.** 

** He must be a most noble man,*' said Julie, 
with a tear in her eye. 

•* Yes, indeed.*' said the Colonel, " I know 
none nobler. But he cannot live long in that 
way ; he kills himself.*' 

** Has he not,** asked Julie, " any sister, or a 
mother, or Jiomehody at home with him, who 
will look after him, and love him, and value 
himr* 

" No, he is solitary.** 

" Solitjiry,*' repeated Julie,, softly and anx- 
iously. Whilst we drove in a half-circle around 
the patronage, she leaned out of the carriage- 
wihdow, and kept her head still turned in one 
and the same direction. 

«'What are you looking after, my child 1*^ 
asked theOolonel. 

*' After the light, papa— it glimmers so beau- 
tifully ia the night.** 



On the following day several visits were to 
be made in the neighbourhood ; but now it was 
altogether impossible for the (hornet to accom- 
pany us upon these. He had got an intimation 
that the Linnctfl boreafis was to be found in a 
woody district about three or four miles east (»f 
Thorsborg; and in order to convince himself 
thereof, it was necessary that he left us before 
dmner. 

**I cannot comprehend,** said Julie, **upoa 
what Carl lives on certain days. He never 
lakes anything with him, however much I may 
beg of him tu do s«, whenever he goes on his 
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pilgrim jnarneys. It seems to ixie, also, that be 
gels very thin." 

** Ndw again he runs to the woods !** said the 
Cohinei, as he saw his son go wiih great strides 
across ihe court. *' I fear t^at his Unnaa 
borea/is has turned his head." 

Our visits l(»-day were less fortunate. At 
the L — »— 's of Vik the children had the measles ; 
.and, for the sake of our little Dumplings, we 
posted away, on this news, at full speed. 

At M * the CouQtess was not at home. 

In a pleasure-house in the garden sung her 
canary-birds, hungerin|^ in splendid cages ; anVl 
sefmed, hy alternately lamenting, alternately 
joyous quavering notes, both by fair means and 
foul, to draw attention to their want. 

Her Hopour gave them seed, water, sugar, 
bird-grass, and a thousand flattering names. ^ 

•• With all these," remarked the Colonel, 
*' we shall not get a cup of tea this afternoon." 

Between six and seven o'clock in the after- 
noon, not to bave tea was a great loss to the 
Colonel ; and her Honour, who knew that, sate 
with a troubled an anxious countenance in the 
carriage, whilst we turned upon our homeward 
way, which would require a full half hour. In 
order to take a shorter cut, as he believed, the 
coachman drove by a new way, which also 
brought us acquainted with a new district. We 
drew up in a wild spot, overgrown with wood, 
to give the horses breath. To the right, and at 
no great distance from the carriage, we saw 
above the tree tops a column of smoke arise, 
which a gentle wind drove towards Os. 

*' Upon*my faith," said the Colonel, "do I not 
believe that they 4iave tea ready for us there. 
S(r, Julie; does there not shine a white wall 
through the wood 1" 

*' Yes, I see something grey-white ; there is 
actually a house there ; the smoke seems to 
come from it. It is plain that a fairy is waiting 
for us there to entertain us. Faere^, y^hich bids 
to tea, that rhymes excellently." 

** My opinion is," said the Colonel, " that if 
there be no fairy there, yet there are quite cer- 
tainly people, and who most surely wilt bestow 
tea upon us, if we — ^What do you thinlf, Char- 
U)tX,e\ shall we riot pay a visit to that little 
charming palace in the wood yonder 1 We will 
tell the gentlefolks there that we wish to make 
their acquaintance, and that we — in one word, 
that we are thirsty." 

Julie laughed heartily. Her Honour looked 
quite horrified. 

"My good friend," said she, "that would 
never do." 

" It would do for me, charmingly," said the 
Colonel, " to get a cup of tea." 

" Besides, sweet mamma," said Julie, " we 
might, perhaps, make a very interesting ac- 
quaintance. For example, think if Don Quixote 
did not die of his blood-letting, as people said, 
but travelled up into the north, and had set 
himself down here with his handsome Toboso, 
and received us ; or if we should meet with a 
hermit, who would tell us his history ; or a dis- 
guised princess " 

" What and whom you will," said the Colonel, 
"if they he only Cb'istian enough to give us a 
cup 01 tea " 

As the Cidonel now certainly, for the fourth 
time, had come out with his " cup of tea," her 
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Honour rebutted so gravely this visit a la Don 
Quixote, as she called it, that all thoughts of it 
were given up, and it was determined to con* 
tinue the drive. 

As the carriage was now again set in motion^ 
crack went off one of the hind wheels ; the car- 
riage went slowly over, and amid a variety 6t 
exclamaiions we tumbled, the one over the 
other, down upon the road. 

Her Honour lay upon me ; but endeavoured, 
however, before she herself thought of getting 
up, to <Jraw away her reticule, which hy chance 
was under me, and which I assured her was 
quite impossible for her to do. as long as I waa 
unable to move from the spot. 

At length we, ever>y one of us, stood again 
upon our feet. Her Honour was pale, and we 
gathered all around her, with fear and anxiety, 
and, asked a thousand questions — "Whether 
she had struck herself— was much frightened, 
and such like." But as she replied to all with 
" No," and as we, to her anxious inquiries about 
us could also say that we felt neither fright, 
vvounds, nor bruises (of being squeezed I will 
not speak), Julie burst out into such a hearty 
and loud fit of laughter that we were compelled 
to join her. The coachman and servant were 
both, like us, uninjured, and scratched their 
heads with troubled faces. 

With their assistance^ the Colonel now en- 
deavoured to raise the old heavy carriage ; but 
the road consisted of deep sand — the carriage 
had fallen as good as into a ditch — the coach- 
man was an invalid — the servant an antiquity* 
They cried out " Eu !— uh !" The Colonel 
alone worked, and the carriage came not from 
the spot. 

A visit to the grey house (the only human 
habitation which was' visible) was now neces- 
sary, and the Colonel, who was so bent upon 
this visit and his "cup of tea," that he was 
quite pleased about this afl^air of the carriage, 
exclaimed, " We must go altogether in pleasure 
and need ;" offered his wife his arm, and led 
hen with unusual cheerfulness and merry jokes, 
along the narrow path, which wound through a 
thick spruce and pine wood, and seemed to con- 
duct to the so much talked of grey house. 

"It will rain," said her Honour, and looked 
anxiously up to heaven. " My bonnet !— could 
we not stop here under the trees, whilst Gron- 
vail runs and fetches people to the carriage 1" 

•• li will not rain," said the polonel. 

"It does rain," said her Honour. 

" Let us hasten to get imder a i:oof," said the 
Colonel, and hurried merrily onward, holding 
his hat over her Honour's head. 

At last we arrived before the little grey house,. 
It had a gloomy and forlorn appearance; and 
with the exception of a little kitchen garden, all 
around was wild and uncultivated. The silver 
waves of a lake glittered at some distance 
through the dark fir wood. 

It began to rain in earnest as we reached the 
house. A door on the right of the entrance 
stood a-jar. li led to the sanctuary of the kitch- 
en. As the Colonel entered, a maid-servant 
started from a corner, like a hare from her form, 
and fixed upon us her only half-awake grey 
eyes and stammered forth — '* Be so good as to- 
go np stairs — the genllef<ilks are at luime." 

We mounted up a narrow and dark staircase* 
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«t the head of which the Colonel opened a door, 
which gave us a view of a little room filled on 
«li sides with washing. Tables and chairs, as 
well as baskets, were covered with clothes, 
partly folded and partly not. The air steamed 
hotly towards us as if from a heated oven. 

*» Go on, go on !'* said the Colonel, friendly 
admonishing her Honour, who made a halt on 
the step. 

** My sweet friend, I really eatinot go and step 
into the clothes baskets," replied she a little 
disturbed. The Colonel and I drew these aside, 
and we went through the l^nd of clothes to an- 
other door, at the opening of which we ail stood 
for a moment in astonishment and surprise. 

A perfectly beViutiful, majestic lady, dressed 
magnificently in black silk and lace, stood in the 
middle of a room, tastefully ornamented with 
beautiful glass, vases of flowers, mirrors, and 
other useless things. Sonlewhat behind her 
stood, although she seemed to me only to float, 
a young-^yes, actually only a young girl,— but 
80 enchantingly, so angeHcally beautiful, that 
one was ready to doubt whether there were 
anything earthly in her existence. She could 
not l>e more than sixteen at the most, had her 
light hair fastened up with a gold pin, wore a 
light gauze dress, which surrounded like a bright 
cloud the lily-white, lovely, ideally beautifidly 
formed angelic being. 

The elder lady approached uSj-whilst her dark 
blue eyes regarded somewhat proudly and in- 
quiringly the uninvited guests. Her Honour 
atepped backward and trod upon my toes. The 
Colonel, whose noble bearing and open,, and at 
the same time cheerful manner, made upon every 
one an agreeable impression, soon called forth 
an amiable smile upon the lips of the handsome 
Wood-lady, whilst in a manner at once pleasant 
and comic he related the cause, or rather the 
causes of our unexpected visit ; besought for- 
giveness for it; mentioned his name, which 
seemed to make an extraordinary impression 
upon the beautiful unknown, and presented his 
wife and daughter — me, he forgot. I forgive 
him. Who talks of the sauce to the goose 1 It 
follows of itselC of coarse, as appendix. The 
handsome Wood-lady replied in broken Swedish, 
but with a voice which was actual music. 
** Very welcome ! the carriage shall have help, 
and we will have tea — as good as lean. My 
daughter, my Hermina," added she, whilst she 
pushed back the shadowing curls from the brow 
of the sylph. * 

In the mean time her Honour advancing to 
the sofa, stood and curtseyed with great polite- 
ness before a gentleman who hitherto had been 
half concealed by the window-curtains, but who 
now stepped forward, took the hand of the as- 
tonisfafed lady, shook it and kissed it, laughing 
the while, and saying, not without emharrass- 
nient, " Sweet Mamma !'* It was— the Cornet. 

Her Honour said merely, " Good heavens !" 
and seated herself quite hurriedly and quite 
confuunded upon the sofa, with clasped hands 
and looks riveted upon her son. The Colonel 
opened his eyes wide, made a most comical gri- 
mace, but said nothing. A sort of embarrassed, 
uneasy constraint t(M)k place in the company. 
The Cornet, who in particular seemed to stand 
upon needles, Went out to look afler the repara- 
tion of the carriage. 
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The handsome Wood-lany went oot also, and 
we remained alone with the- sylph, whom the 
Colonel observed with apparent delight. He, 
as well as her Honour and Julie, endeavoured 
with questions and observations on a variety of 
subjects to make her talkative, but it did not 
succeed ; she talked only a little, and avoided 
answering questions. Child-like innocence, in- 
ward grace, and an almost heavenly repose, lay 
in her whole being, and impressed itself upon 
all'which she said. She spoke tolerably good 
Swedish, but with an accent in which the fine 
tones of the Italian ton^e betrayed itself. Julie 
was delighted, and ceased not to whisper to me. 
*'She is an angel, an angel! Look at her 
mouth !— no, look at her little hand, — ^no, look 
at her foot — no, look at her eyes ! — ah, brother 
Carl ! — now art thou certainly fast ! — she is a 
real angel !" 

In thatlittle tastefully ornamented room stood 
also a harp and lyre. To Julie's question wheth- 
er she played upon either of these instruments, 
she answered by going up to the harp, and play- 
ing and singing a canzonetta of Azioli, with a 
fraceand a voice So touchingly sweet that it 
rew tears from alPour eyes. - 

She had scarcely ended when her mother en- 
tered ; immediately afterwards came the Cor- 
net and tea. The occupation which, this last 
gave to one and all made the constraint in the 
conversation less observable, although it did not 
go on altogether straight forward. 

I could not help Temarking (one may pardon 
this in a House-counsellor) the poverty of the 
tea-service. The eups were of Rorstrand's 
coarsest porcelain {three of them were joined), 
the sugar was common, and very grey lump, — 
of bread or rusks I saw not a trace. 

I feared that our handsome hostess observed 
that 1 looked a little about me, and that her 
Honour also looked a little about her, and 
glanced with half an eye at me. For her coun- 
tenance betrayed a painful confusion, whilst 
she stammered out something about the difli- 
culty of getting white flour. With her willing 
kindness her Honour OflTered to $end her some 
from her own store, but received for answer a 
decided and cokl ** No, I thank you V* whereup- 
on she was at once discouraged, and rather of- 
fended. 

The Colonel drank with satisfaction his sec- 
ond cup of tea, when all at once we heard a 
loud noise, and somebody hastily coming op the 
stairs. Our hostess crimsoned, turned pale, 
rose and jnade a few steps towards the door, 
when it was thrown open, and a man with a 
wild expression of repressed anger in a pale, 
sternly significant countenance, entered hastily, 
moved haughtily and negligently to the compa- 
ny whom he found in the room, and went and 
seated himself in a window, where he remain- 
ed silent; whilst he cast, nevertheless, wild, 
angry, and penetrating glances upon our hand- 
some hostess, who, evidently trembling, came 
silently and reseated herself by her Honour. By 
- degrees, however, her demeanour became calm- 
er, and she answered several times the angry 
glances which were cast at her with a look full 
of pride and even disdain. 

-The Colonel, who measured the newly-ar- 
rived with searching looks, addressed to him a 
question lespecting the weather. At the souad 
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of his voice the Unknown turned himself qiiick- 
\y round, regarded the inquirer keenly, and a 
pale red tinged bis sunken cheeks, as he re- 
plied, without seeming to know that which he 
said, "Yes, yes — it rains no longer— people may 
go their ways." 

He looked again through the window, and re- 
peated, " It clears up — one could go out without 
any danger." 

The Colonel, who on this day seemed to be 
possessed by the spirit of contradiction, said, 
against all appearances, for it cleared up every 
moment, "It changed now ;^it clouds over, 
and begins certainly to rain worse than ever." 

Her Honour gave him now a little friendly 
-beseeching glance, and at tbii^ silent prayer he 
rose up, and saw at length that it had cleared 
up, and .that one might " go one's ways." 

Amid expressions of gratitude and excuses 
we made our adieus to the Wood-lady and her 
daughter, who had large tears in her beautiful 
eyes when we left the roonl ; silently saluting 
Mr. Zernebok, as Julie called him, who seemed to 
wish to shoot us'with his eyes, arid to help us off. 

" You will accompany os, Carl ?" said the 
Colonel to his son; "or-^loyou still think of 
looking for the Linnaea bo 1" 

" I shall run and see whether the carriage is 
in order," returned the Comet, and was off like 
a storm- wihd. 

When we again were seated in the carriage, 
the Cornet was assailed with questions. * He 
declared that he knew no more of the handsome 
foreigner than wb did : upon one of his rambles 
into the country he had made her acquaintance 
— he knew that she was handsome and amiable, 
lived apart from the whole world, and seemed 
to be poor — ^for the rest he knew nothing more 
— ^nothing at all, 

" Poor !" exclaimed her Honour, " and dress- 
ed in that way — such lacel" 

The Cornet crimsoned, and merely said-^ 
"** They are always very well dressed." 

" But who in all the would was the cross gen- 
tleman 1" asked Julie. ' 

" The gentleman of the house," answered the 
XDornet ; " he seems to have an unhappy and an 
irritable temper — ^for the rest, I do not know 
this family." 

The Colonel looked sharply at his son, who 
was evidently embarrassed. 

It was sUent in' the carriage. Her Honour 
.nodded her head as an accompaniment to her 
own thoughts. 

Once the Colonel interrupted the silence, as 
lie said smiling good-humouredly, " I have yet 
her * kling, kling,' in my ears." 

" Kling, kling 1" repeated the Comet, redden- 
ing. 

" Yes, yes !" replied the Colonel, dryly, and 
it was again silent. 

Julie had, it is trae, her heart and her eyes 
full of animated words about the two handsome 
foreigners, but she did not rightly know upon 
what ground she stood with regard to her broth- 
er's acquaintance with them, and besides that, 
seldom ventured in the presence of her father 
to give vent to her raptures, from dread of his 
sarcastic looks, of which she had a panic-terror. 

" It is extraordinary," said the Colonel again, 
" that exa ;tly in that woody region, cast of 
Thorshorg the rare Linnaea bo ." 



" Do you not think, papa," intenrupted the Cor- 
net, hastily, " that I should <;lose the window ; 
or perhaps papa should^ not talk just now — so 
much — the cold mist comes in." 

" Thanks for your care, my son ; there is no 
danger for me. I fear more for you — that you 
may have caught some malady on your botani- 
cal excursions — that you have taken cold — have 
the ague." 

" The ague !" said the Comet laughing, but 
reddening at the same time, " one might rather 
talk about a fever — ^'* 

" I will be your doctor," said the Colonel ; "and 
as I see already considerable symptoms, I order 
you — " 

*' Thanks most humbly, my best papa ! But 
there is now no danger at all — ^that I assure you. 
Besides which, I have much ^respect for med- 
icines." 

The Colonel was silent. Her Honour sighed. 
Julie cast roguish glances at me. The carriage 
drew up, we were at l^ome. It was already 
quite late in the' evening. 

During supper the Colonel said to his son, 
" Now ,Carl, when were you so fortunate as to 
meet with your Linnsea borealis V* 

The Cornet answered briskly, " Exactly to- 
day, papa !" and taking out his pocket-book, 
drew from it a little plant, saying, " this little 
northern flower, which, with the exception of 
Sweden and Norway, is found only in Switzer* 
land, and upon a mountain in America, has a 
most remarkable smell, particularly in the night 
tim^. It has already begun to dry, but it smells 
well yet — does it ndt, Julie 1" 

" The cross, best Carl !" exclaimed Julie, " it 
smells really strong of wormwood ! or, no 
what do I say 1 — ^it smells- " 

" Wormwood !" said the Cornet confusedly, 
and looked with embarrassment upon his sprig 

of wormwood ; " I have made a mistake 1 

have lost, I had— — " 

The Colonel laughed sarcastically, " One must 
confess," said he, " that this Linnaea borealis is 
a most curious plant !" 

The one, however, who, soon after this, came 
to know something more about the Linnsea bo- 
realis, was her Honour. There existed between 
mother and son such an inward tenderness, the 
questions of the one inevitably drew forth the 
confidence of the other, if this were not volun- 
teered. Of all her children her Honour loved 
most her eldest son, although she would not con- 
fess that her heart knew any difference^bstween 
them. He was the most like her of all, not only 
in feature, but in the intrinsic goodtiess of the 
heart. Besides, the care which his extremely 
weak and delicate, childhood required, had cost 
her a great deal of her own health and strength, 
and that, perhaps, more than all the rest, had 
fettered her maternal heart to the child wtio was 
preserved through so many sacrifices. That 
which cost^ us much becomes precious to us. 
Now also was she rewarded by the most heart- 
felt filial love. 

If her Honour knew of any mystery, she did 
not help us out of our darkness. The Colonel 
seemed to know no more than we did, because 
he used frequently to joke in gay humour about 
botany and the Linnaea borealis, of which word 
the Cornet had a real horror — and the utterance 
of which he always en(^,eavoured to prevent, by 
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the introdttction of some new subject, the first 
that oflfereil. 

In the mean time be. continued his rambles 
uninterruptedly ; even undertook a little juurney 
on foot to aq adjacent district, which would oc- 
cupy a week ; because — but of thai hereafter. 

The Colonel said with his customary quiet- 
ness, '' In a fortnight the young gentleman will 
join the army, afterwards an expedition l(» Ros- 
lagen will occupy him the whole summer ; he 
will lose his love for botany and the Linnaea bo- 
realis during that time ** 

During all this Julie was in her way in a de- 
plorable condition. Lieutenant Arvid, who in 
the country missed those subjects of conversa- 
tion which were furnished by a city life, began 
ki bis ute H-teU with his bride, to have noUiing 
to say but.»-.My little Julie !'* to which by way 
of filling up the pause a kiss always ensued, to 
which the '' little Julie" was S4>metimea averse. 
After the lovers had sate beside each other for 
a h»ng time in silent attention, she began to 
yawn. Then said Arvid, "Thou art sleepy, 
little Julie.** 

'* Yea," she replied ; '* and thanks to thee for 
it," she thought. 

" Lean against me, my angel, and get a Httle 
nap,** said the gentle voice of her future earthly 
support, " lean against me and the sofa cushion, 
which I will place thus. I will lean against the 
4>iher pillow, and also have a nap^that will be 
divinely beautiful !*' 

With rather a troubled look, Julie followed the 
advice, and presently people saw, both forenoon 
and afVernoon, the betrothed sitting and half- 
slnmbering togf ther. Julie often said, to be sure, 
til. it was a sin and a shame thus to sleep 
au r life, but her brid«>gro<im thought that it 
^* hus that one enjoyed it most, and thus,, as 
ii 'Uly a g<MMl little wife but a bride will attend 
to the wishes of her beloved, and so Julie took 
for the present her forenotm and afternoon nap. 
Once she was heard to say half angrily, in re- 
turn to Lieutenant Arvid*s prayer that she 
would consider bim as a cushion, '' I assure you, 
that I begin to do so in real earnest." 
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I Me— Ule night SldBS. | 

Hbr Honour, who novr for certainty had dis- 
covered the grouitd^ of my supposed melancholy 
in a probable tendency to consumption, pre- 
scribed for me a course of milk diet, and lei- 
surely walks into the fresh air early in the 
morning. 

Perhaps also she did so Th order that in an 
easy manner she might make me the companion 
of EHsabeth, to whom the physicians had pre- 
scribed the same diet. 3ut however it might 
be, four things were made out : I was melan- 
choly ; I had consumption ; I should be cured ; 
ami I must walk. 

T began thus to drink milk, and walk out arm 
in arm with the silent Elisabeth through the 
beautiful parks when the birds, especially at this 
lime of the* day, struck up concerts, in vvhich 
they were n«)t disturbed by the gentle step's of 
the two wanderefs, nor by merry words from 
their lips. 
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EIisabeth*8 state of mind was in the beginntni^ 
cold and unfriendly. She was silent almost al- 
ways, and the few words which she uttered boro 
the impression of a diseased and irritable tem- 
per. |5he often asked, *• What o'clock is it ?'* 
And upon my reply, there always followed frottt 
her an impatient sigh, " Not more ?*' 

I was silent, because I — because I really did 
not know what to say — because I dreaded by an 
imprudent word to wound her restless, seiisttive, 
unhappy soul. I saw her suffer — Would so glad- 
ly have endeavoured to console her, but knew 
not what tone f must strike that it might bene- 
ficially reach her heart. Besides, it seems true 
that hunum words have less power lo assuage 
the sufferings of a being than this mild, fresh* 
life-giving spring air which floated around us* 
than this melodious chorus which swelled forth 
from the soughing groves, than this rich delicious 
odour which seemed to be the breath of young 
nature, which we drew in with ours, and which 
li vingly pressed to the inmost of our souls. Ah* 
what could I, have said, indeed, more beneficial^ 
more tender, more calming, than this beautiful* 
wonderful poesy of nature! ( 

By degrees Elisabeth's state of mind became 
gentler. My silent but unobtrusive attentions 
were no longer repulsed unkindly. She spoke 
more frequently, and with greater calmness. 

One day she said lo me, ♦* You are as qnjet 
and kind as nature ; it does me good to be wilb 
you." As I never, with a single question, sought 
to intrude into the inmost of her soul, she seem- 
ed by degrees to forget altog»*lher that she wa» 
surrounded by anything else than that nature in 
whose b<jsom the most unfortunate being need 
not fear lo pour forth her sufferings, and who 
oOen is the best, the most consoling friend. 
She oAen uttered broken sounds — now full of a 
still sorrow, now mysterious, wild, murmuring; 
sometimes she sung monotonously, but charm- 
ingly, a sort of cradle<song, as if she would hush 
to sleep the stormy feelings of her heart. Tliis- 
pensive, pleasing song prtxluced in me some- 
timips exactly that melancholy which her Hon- 
our wished tc» cure. 

In her behaviour Elisabeth gave the same play 
as hithenti to her unrestrained outbreak of feel- 
ings. She often stretched forth her arms with- 
vehemence, or made movements with them as 
if sh^ would remove from her something horri- 
ble ; sometimes she pressed her hands tightly 
upon her breast, or clasped them together upon 
her brow with an ejtpression of unutterable suf- 
fering. Often her movements were so vi(»|ent 
and so wild that it seemed to approach an out- 
break of insanity. But as soi>n as our ro<»rniiig 
promenade was ended, and we drew near home*, 
she regained by degrees her reserved, cold, al- 
most unnaturally stiff demeanour. 

One morning when we had sale upon a bench* 
she said hastily to me, ** We sit in the sun — is 
it not sol I feel its warmth. Let us seek the 
shade. I do not like the sun, and it has no part 
in me." 

1 led her to a bench where a leafy hedge of 
lilachs kept off the beams of the sun. 

'* It must be right beautiful to-day," said Ell- 
sabelh ; *'I think that I have never felt such a 
sweet air." And n()W she began to question 
me about the colour of flowers, about trees and 
birds, about all which surrounded us, beautiful* 
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bat for her invisible, and all this with a tone so 
in«Hiriifuny gentle, su filled with quiet resigna- 
tion, that a deep and inwani emotion overcame 
my heart ; and some tears, whtch I sought not 
to repress, fell from my eyes up<in her hand, 
which rested in mine. She hastily withdrew it, 
Baying, ** You weep for me, you can feel com- 
passion for me ! Nobody should do so — nobody 
•bould pity me — nobody should deplore me, — 1 
do not deserve ii ! You shall no longer be de- 
ceived in me — ^know me-~dete8t me ! This 
heart has wished to commits crime—* this head 
has ccmimitted a murder ! I advance now — I 
know it — I feel it — towards death, but towards 
a qniet, almost easy death, far from shame and 
dish^mour, — and I had deserved to end my days 
by the hand of the executioner upon the gal- 
lows." 

I seemed at these words as if the day darken- 
ed around me — 1 was silent in quiet horror. 
The blind girl was silent too ; first with an ex- 
pression of wild despair, then with a laugh of 
ecorn upon her pale lips. At length this passed 
off in an expression of gloomy dejection, as she 
fioftly and slowly asked, " Is anybody near me 
now V* 

*' I am here,*' replied T, as calmly and as gen- 
tly as possible, for I felt how much more the 
unhappy guilty one needs the kindness of his 
fellow-creatures than the innocent sufferer. 

** Soon," said Elisabeth^ and laid her hands 
upon her breast ; ** soon wiH the flames of hell, 
which rage here, be extinguished ! Silent death, 
1 know thy friendly appnmch ! The fanning of 
thy waving wings gives to me at times a me- 
mentos alleviation. Soon will this cold heart 
rest, stiff in the cold earth! Motherly earth, 
thou wilt clasp in thy breast the weary child, 
whom no maternal heart, no iatber's breast, no 
friend^s sustaining arm has known and blessed, 
during the whole of life's long, long day ! But 
why do I complain ? That I may receive the 
alms of despicable pity 1 And not once do 1 
deserve that! I am a miserable being !** 

She waa silent; but, afler a pause, began 
agam : 

••It is strange! — to-day — to-day — afler so 
many hundred days of tlie silently-sustained 
misery of life, my heart will speak — will, like a 
long-fettered captive, breathe a freer air — will 
step forth to-day, regardless of the feelings of 
horror and detestation which the view of the 
miserable criminal must awake in others. The 
flames will now blaze up once more, and cast 
abr<KMl a light, even though a ghastly one, before 
it is extinguished for ever. 

"Turn from me your face, Beata! Follow 
the example of the sun — it is of no consequence, 
—or rather is it right so, — I have now some- 
thing to lose — ^your pity. Well, I have deserved 
this punishment." 

She was again silent. Vehement and pain- 
ful feelings seemed to shake her soul, and an 
indescribable expression of enthusiasm and mel- 
ancholy vvas painted orf^ier beautiful counte- 
nance, as she stretched forth her arms longingly, 
and extrlaimed — 

" Father-land, freedom, honour ! Could I 
have lived, and fought, and died for you ! -I 
should not then have been the wretched fallen 
being that I now am. O if I had been a man ! 
Then would not my heart have beaten fruitlessly 
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for you, the worthy g:^ of the ^gle-flight df 
the soul ! These flan 30, which now consuma 
my criminal breast, ha \ then been kindled upoa 
your altars, and hlaz4 1 on high, a clear and 
holy flame of sacrifici . But now ! Oh, how 
unfortunate is the won in to whom nature gives 
a soul, full of fire, stn nj^h of feeling, and en- 
thusiasm! Unfortunafe the woman who sees 
in ^he narrow circle w l^un which she is called 
upcMi, quietly and unif rmly to live and work, 
only a joyless condition, a prison, a grave of 
life ! . 

** I was this unhappy one. Oh, how have I 
not suffered through this contest against destiny ! 
This was the dragon with which I fought— 
which I fancied myself elected to conquer ; and 
it has thrown me down into the dust, crushed 
me, trampled upon me like a worm ! 

" In the haughtiness of my youthful feelings I 
was proud of my fire, of the depth and expan- 
sion of my feeling. I disdained to regulate my- 
self by reason, t(» acknowledge any other power 
than my own will. I felt that I had wings. I 
would fly. I would raise myself above every 
thing — ^I have fallen ! 

'* O that my dying voice could be heard by 
every woman who, fiery dnd impassioned, be- 
lieves herself formed to be something great, 
splendid, and astonishing ; who fancies that the 
breadth and expansion of feeling wherewith sho 
is gifted, entitle her to despise the silent world, 
wiihin which her place in the social ordinatioa 
is assigned, which is appointed to her both by 
divine and human laws. O that she could see 
me, fallen by over-stepping these laws, and hear 
me warniiigly say, • Misguided, pitiable being ! 
struggle against thyself—^igainst thy own im- 
passioned soul ! Behold the dragon with which 
thou oughtest to contend — whose fire will con- 
sume thee, and be the bane of others, if thou do 
not subject it. Submit thyself to the laws of 
destiny ^nd society -^ combat with thyself, or 
thou wilt suffer, and wilt be crushed like me !* 

** For me it is too late to combat-«-the power 
is gone, the will is gone ! The fire liias the 
upper hand. The temple burns, burns, bums ; 
and will burn, till the winds find in it nothing 
but ashes. I have myself kindled my fonend 
pile— I consume and suffer ! 

" Thou world around me ; full of harmonyt 
beauty, and song; which, like an awakened, 
smiling child, surrounded me with caressing 
arms ; in vain thou sroilest, in vain thou flatter- 
est. I understand thee not — I suffer ! 

^ When I was youngs—** •- - century since 
then — there reigned all / ia my brmst, by 
turns, heaven and hell. .'(^ then I was nearer 
to the first — now I see id heaven no longer. 
When I was young, ver^ :<:mag, I loved alrc^d^ 
with the whole strengt >ai paaaion. My first 
love was for my native i^sA, You smile per- ' 
haps, find perhaps this i ling ridiculous in the 
breast of a girl. So hav ^hers done ; and yet 
— my native land ! Tb ^oUe, beloved land of 
Sweden, had all thy sc \ had my hrart, thei 
wooldst thou now he th: ''*^ ^hou once wasi 
— ^the home of heroes — tne non of tJurope ! 

"You have read — have heard siieak, of mar- 
tyrs—of the fearful torments, of the almost in- 
credible cruelties which the friends of freedom 
and fatherland have suffered in all ages ; an<* 
you have turned away yous «.^«& vol Ww>^\^ x-^^- 
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drawn your thoughts. I read also, I heard also 
of the fate of these, but thirsted to share them ; 
dwelt with curiosity upon all pangs, all torments 
of hell ; the bliss of heaven seemed they to me, 
if borne, O fatherland, for thee ! I besought 
from heaven for the honour, the joy of these ! 
• " Whilst the flower of my youth unfolded, 

and my feelings swelled like the streams of 
spring, rolled the murder-chariot of war through 
Europe — only an echo of the clangour of arms, 
which glittered forth from contending masses, 
reached our peaceful land. But it reached my 
heart, and awoke there the wildest, the most 
transporting feelings. Ah; I was only a woman ! 
people laughed at my enthusiasm, they ridiculed 
it. I wept the bitterest tears of indignation, and 
concealed my fervour in my own breast. 

« Peace was made, and the names fatherland 
and freedom^ which in the blaze of the fires of 
war seemed so splendid and bright, lost, under 
the shadow of the olive, many of their enchant- 
ing rays. Even in my breast these beautiful 
names lost their magical power, since no longer 
was united to them, thoughts of danger, combac, 
and honourable death. Peace was made ; the 
excitement of mind was stilled. The world 
which surrounded me was more common-place 
and uniform than before. But my heart re- 
mained like itself, wished to live, wished to la> 
hour; I was as before, and more than before, 
iutl of desire to reach the splendid heights of 
existence, and was by my fellow -creatures, the 
laws of society, conventional life, and establish- 
ed proprieties, repulsed again for ever to my life 
of nothingness. Never was a galley-slave so 
unhappy as I. Restless as the spirit of the 
tempest my soul agitated itself, embracing the 
world, it desired to raise itself to the stars, 
pressed through the covering of every feeling, 
the impediments to all knowledge ; and my body 
and my observation remained fettered to that 
which is the most despised, and the most trivial 
in life. I lived as it were, two existences in 
one, — and the one was the torment of the other. 

" The only passion permitted by Jfhe world to 
the heart of woman — ^in education its develop- 
ment mostly takes place through tlie reading 
^'" of novels, sentimental poetry, and such like, — ^is 
Ioi|^. I became acquainted with it. People 
say that it ennobles the woman, that it creates 
her happiness, — ^it has conducted me to crime, 
it conducts me now to my grave ! 

"My father died. He never understood, 
sever loved me, never made me happy ! why 
did he give me life 1 Had my mother lived, O 
she would have understood, would have loved 
me ! I have heard much said of her ; she had 
suffered much — combated much. I was the 
offspring of her last sigh, whieh 1 drew in with 
my first breath — ^with the first and last mother's- 
* kiss. Therefore was perhaps my whole life 
also like to a work of death — a strift, an eternal 
combat. Soon, however, it will be at an end ! 

" My guardian, from whom I had lived hitherto 
Tery distant, took me to live with him. You 
know him — but no, you know him not ! You 
fancy him to be a God upon earth, — and he is a 
stern, inflexible man,-^an irreconcilable, severe 
judge. O how stern has he not heen with me ! 
How I leved him ! I had nobody and nothing 
upon earth. He was every thing to me. I saw 
nothiDg and uobodv except him. I told him so. 
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O if he had only had some gentleness, 
mercy towards me ! But he was only severe. 
His eye was cold, his word austere. I was in 
despair, but I adored him nevertheless. 

'* I was handsome, 1 was intellectual ; fall of 
youth, and life, and feeling. As the waves in 
vain strike against the rock which resists and 
repels them, so in vain were all my feelings, aU 
my natural gifts, offered like a sacrifice on his 
altar. Ah, the waves may yet bathe with tears 
the hard breast which breaks and repulses 
them ! I could not weep upon the hand which 
thrust me back, — which extended to me the 
chalice of death. He whom I above all things 
valued and loved, he called my feeling for him 
criminal, t know not whether it were so or 
no. Common it was not, — and perhaps not suit- 
able for earth. I should not at that time have 
shunned the glance of angels into my heart — 
they would have understood me. The angels 
of heaven love indeed ! — and must love in a 
higher and purer degree than the children of 
earth, for they love the highest good— they love 
God ! Ah, he was a god to me ! Why was he 
only a vengeful austere judge 1 His judgment 
of me caused me to despise myself, and adors 
him only the more ! 

" At one moment worldly pride arose In* my 
breast; I wished to conquer my passion, — to 
punish the inflexible severity of its object. 

" I betrothed myself to a young man — good 
and amiable I believe — who loved me ; I do not 
remembei' much about him. I wished to pun- 
ish, and thought I could do so by this m^ans ; 
yes — because sometimes there -passed through 
me the belief that— I was loved by him who was 
every thing to me. Can love be the only firo 
which does not possess the power to warm the 
object about which all its burning rays collect ? 
And besides that, I was so beautiful — ^and he 
was, I know it, weak towards female beauty. 
Yet what have I said ! when indeed was he 
weak! When did I see him waver — the proud, 
noble, strong! Oh, I — I was the weak — the be- 
wildered, the befooled, the miserable ! 

" Preparations were made for my marriage ; 
the bridal dresses were all ready ; they sur- 
rounded me 'A'ith presents, caresses, and flat- 
teries. I looked upon him whom I loved — he 
was very pale. 

**The marriage-day came— the hour for the 
ceremony came — I looked at him, he was pale ; 
there burned in his eyes a gloomy flkme ; but he 
said — nothing. In the last important moment 
— ^I looked again at him-:— at that time he turned 
his face from me ; his handsome, noble, be- 
loved face, he turned from me, — with a look— 

memory ! I said, yes ! Hell was in mj 
heart ! 

**That same evening I went forth and hid 
myself— hid myself from every one'. It was 
strange in my head and in my breast. How 
they sought for me ! — ha, ha, ha ! there was a 
commotion ! ^ * 

*' I had some money with me, and succeeded 
by travelling under an assumed name, in reach- 
ing one of the seaports of Sweden. 

"I saw the sea — a storm agitated it — ^the 
ifiorning heaven stood above it with red flames. 

1 remember it yet— ah ! it was beautiful ! I 
sate upon a rock, and looked out at the sea. 
The immeasurable opened its arms for me ; hil- 
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low rolled over billow— roaring, foaming— thith- 
. er— thither — in the infinite, towards the un- 
bounded distance, where ocean and heaven em- 
braced each other. It roared and raged — hu ! 
it was fearful and magnificent. Something like 
a fresh gale swept through my troubled breast. 
I felt myself refreshed, strengthened. The hil- 
lows spoke a language which did me good. They 
^whispered, they beckoned to me, 'Thither! 
thither !' Half the day I sate silent upon the 
rock, looked out at the sea and listened ; saw 
the sun ascend from the waves, saw the sails 
with white dove-like wings opon the bjue s6a, 
under the blue heaven, floating away towards 
some far-oflf peaceful shore. I listened to the 
admonitory voices of the billows, and deter- 
mined to follow their call. 

" I wished to go to America. I wished to go 
far, far from the earth which he trod, from the 
air which he breathed ; from the language, the 
manners, which were his. 

" The day was come on which I was to set 
oQt— it was now the hour. I was about to as- 
cend into the ship of my deliverance, its stream- 
ers floated merrily in a favourable wind ; soon 
should I be rocked upon the heaving waves, 
^hich sung so pleasantly, — amid their song, all 
at once was heard the sound of a voice — I felt 
my arm seized, and dragged back by force. 
Terrific words were spoken to me by a beloved 
voice. I scarcely understood them — every thing 
appeared to me strange, incomprehensible. Like 
a prisoner was I brought back to my husband. 
At that time I felt something extraordinary in 
my head and breast — it was a dance, a whirling 
-^and, as it were, a gnawing grief It increased 
and increased in violence — I became what peo- 
ple call-^mad ! 

** The same hand which led me with force 
from the shore of deliverance, now fettered my 
hands. He whom I loved so infinitely — for 
whom I would have given my life a thousand 
tunes — A«— laid me in chains — and conducted 
me to— the madhouse ! 

" A time, without time, passed over for me 
there — days, nights, mornings, eveningSr all 
were alike,— all were a blank. Of this time I 
Temember nothing, — only this, that I several 
times heard a well-known voice name my name ; 
also this, that once somebody near me said, ' Yet 
if she could but weep V I wondered, thenj very 
much what all this meant, and often repeated, 
in a sort of confused uneasiness, * weep V 

" One day — I know not where they had con- 
ducted me — nor with whom I was. Before my 
eyes every thing floatedin wildj confused mass- 
es. Then all at once I perceived a roaring, like 
that of a stormy sea ; but the roaring was pos- 
sessed of a sound, a tone-Hswelled in wonderful 
and mighty harmony, sunk into a pleasant and 
grave melody. 

" With this a voice united itself, which Bang 
clear and still, 

' O Lamb of God, which takest aw«7 the ahu of the world.' 

** Like a cloud which, full of the dew of heav- 
en, sinks down upon a hard, harren earth, thus 
sank down upon my stifl'ened soul the hqly har- 
mony, and extinguished its scorching lava. 

** Impelled now by a strange power, I began 
loudly to accompany the singing, and sang with 
a full remembrance of the words and the music. 
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It was that which I heard when I received tha 
communion first — when I, with holy feelings, 
bowed my knee, and saw heaven open itself 
above me. At the words, . 

*6ive 118 thy peace,' 

my tears began to flow, and from this hour my 
consciousness returned. Yes, that — but peace 
— ah, I perceived not that ; and now always, 
and perhaps for eve^, tarried heaven's dove far 
from me. 

" Ah, I desired not that it should come to my 
breast ! there was no submission, no sanctifica- 
tion, no desire for it. 

" My husband was dead. I was glad of it. I • 
came again to the house of my guardian ; I 
wished to do so; my heart had undergone a 
change, and I believed that I hated as much 
as I had loved before. I wished again to see 
him for whom I had suffered so much — see him 
to defy him ; to let him see, and, if possible, feel, 
that even I could be proud, cold, disdainful. I 
wished to humble him. Adored by wife and 
children, and loving them in return, I saw him 
stand calmly and happily in the bosom of his 
family. For all — for the very meanest had he 
kindness ; for me he had only a look more cold, 
more proud, more severe than before. 

" I felt all the chords of my soul vibrate. A 
horrible feeling took possession of my breast. 
His actual coldness mocked my assumed cold- 
ness ; his strength, my weakness ; his calmness, 
my perpetual disquiet. He had acted severely 
towards me. I thought that he, in his happy 
pride, trampled me like a worm in the dust. 
His image pursued me ; sleeping or waking, I 
saw only it. It Qtood before me like a giant ; 
he stifled, he stopped my breath. If he wera 
not, then I should breathe I If he were not, 
then / should be ! If he no longer lived, then 
he would cease to be my life's torment. Struck 
out from th^ number of the living, he would soon 
cease to exist in the memory of the living. ,1 
would give myself air— revenge— punish him — 
revenge ! To-day, to-day his calm look defied 
me — ^to-morrow ! 

Grime, like a word, the oflTspring of thought, 
springs forth and appears often like something 
harmless ; but its consequences extend them- 
selves through eternity. 

** One evening I mixed arsenic in a glass of 
almond milk, which my guardian was about to 
drink. 

*' I had some by me to mix for myself; for it 
occurred to me that I should feel— remorse." 
*' Have you felt remorse 1" 
I was in no mood to answer. 
Elisabeth continued, *' After I had done this 
horrible deed, I went up to my own room; I 
felt myself calm and cold ; marble cold was my « 
body ; so seemed my heart too ; its throbbing 
was stupified. I stood before the fire, warming 
my icy hands, when T began to hear violent 
movements and an anxious noise in the house. 
" Anxiety then took hold of me. I went down 
and saw my victim, pale as death, almost with- 
out consciousness, sitting leaning back on the 
sofa, surrounded by wife and children, who were 
sunk into an actual agony of despair. 

" As I entered, my guardian cast a look upon 
me ; never shall I forget it ! Then a burav^N^ 
spirit of hell a^v^Q^R!^<^ \sa^ ^sA ^\i£^ m>ij^ 
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sharp bloody daws apoo mj heart. li imw re- 
ptorae ! 

** I confflsaed my crime aload ; called for the 
carse of them whom I had made unhappy. I 
threw myself on the floor, and let my forehead 
kiss the dost. Nobody raised against me a voice 
of accusation ; but no hand was extended to me. 
I crept to the feet of him whom I had murder- 
ed ; I wanted to kiss them ; but another foot 
thrust me back — jt was his wife. I kissed it, 
and was so happy as to lose consciousness. 

**I continued for a long time in perfect bewil- 
derment of mind. When I recovered my con- 
sciousness, Isaw my guardian standing beside 
xny bed, haard his recovery from his own lips, 
beard him give me his forgiveness. 

"So sunk, so deeply sunken was I, that I 
would rather have heard his curse. It would, it 
seemed to me, have made my unworthiness less 
deep, and him less great. 

" The wildest storm df all passions raged in 
my heart. I cursed the light, and the light with- 
drew its beams from my unworthy eyes, and eter- 
nal night enclosed my body as well as my soul. 
The storms of nature are short ; to them 
ealm, clear days succeed. In the human breast 
the hurricanes of passion rage long, and have 
only a moment's calm. I knew such, but it was 
the calm of night^the stupefactioiti of life— stiff- 
ening — the cradle-song of daricness. It ceased 
in order to give place to a new irending, burning 
fire, which the eternally flowing fountains of 
tears never could quench. I felt an infinitely 
oppressive, burning desire for reconeiUaUon. 

** Oh, the death of the cross— torments, bloody 
sweat, unending pain ! to suflfbr it, and through 
it reconciliation; that, that .had been delight! 
But blind, like a mumm^ among living beings ; 
a criminal Imiken oflT from humanity ; a nullity 
in ability, a nothing,— -I stood, despicable, de- 
spised ! O misery, misery, misery ! 

*** That I might, however, at the least, punish 
myself, I determined to live-^o live — a mark 
for the scorn of those whom I loved and honour- 
ed ; to repulse every compassionate hand— and 
to torment myself as much as possible: 

" I left once more the fiamily whose happiness 
I had nearly destroyed, and for several years 
passed a wretched life. I returned because 
death had laid his hand upon my breast.' My 
guardian wished it. He will govern my exist- 
ence till its last breath. I can no longer help it 
— it is the decree of fate. I have power no 
longer, — with me allis past — past!" 

She ceased. I began now to speak some com- 
posing, admonitory words. I spoke of patience, 
of submission — I mentioned— grayer. 

" Prayer !" repeated Elisabeth with a bitter 
smile. " Listen Beata. For the whole of many 
years I have prayed, — night and day, at all 
times, at every moment : I have lain upon my 
knees till the cold has stiffened my limbs to ice, 
and prayed, *0 Father, take this cup from me !' 
Like a stone, which has been thrown upwards 
and fails down again and wounds the breast of 
the sufferer, has prayer become to me^I pray 
— never again !" 

" pray, O pray !'* I said, "ve^ping, « pray 
only with the right mind—Gud pitie»— gives 
strength to the pure will." 

" God 1" said the Blind, with a gloomy voice, 
•'O world,— which I shall never more see ;— \ 
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sun, which no more wi)] light my eyes, t1i*i« 
speakest of a God ! Heart, eternal disquiet ! in. 
thy throbbing sounds his name. Conscience^ 
chastiser — thou pruclaimest revenge ! Fire of 
love, — thou life of my life ! in thy flames I divin« 
of thy eternal origin. But, bright angel —thou, 
faith, — which canst shew me my God — ^thee I 
know not. I had been early €aa,t down into the 
abyss of doubt. I deny not — but I believe not 
I. see— darkness alone." 

**And the clearness of reoonciliation 1 And 
the beaming glory of the Crucified l^and Jo* 
sdsl" I asked with astonishment and horror. 

The Blind was silent a moment, with an ex- 
pression of bitter melancholy, and then said — 
"I once read about a vision or dream— and 
many a time has its spectral form arisen, horri- 
ble and sad, in my inward being. 

" In the mkldle of the night,* shaken by invi- 
sible handa, the doors of the church sprang open. 
A crowd of dejected shadows thronged arouad 
the altar, and only their breasts heaved and 
moved with violence. The children rested, how- 
ever, quietly in their graves. 

** Then descended from on high down to tho 
altar, a beaming shape, noble, sublime, and 
which bore the stamp of onobliterated suffering. 
The dead exclaimed, * O Christ ! is there no 
Godr He answered, * There is none!* Ail 
the shades began to tremble violently; and 
Christ continned, *I have gone through the 
worlds, I have ascended above the suns,— and 
thefe also is there no God. I have truddeo to 
the extremest bounds of creation, I have looked 
down into hell, and £ have exclaimed, * Father, 
where art thou ?' But I heard there only the 
rain, which fell dcvwn, drop after drop, in the 
depth, — and the eternal storm, which no order 
leads, alone replied to me. I then raised my 
eyes tor the yault of heaven, and found there 
only spacer-dark, silent, boundless. Eternity 
rested upon chsns, and gnawed it, and consumed 
itself slowly. * Renew your bitter,^ heart-rend- 
ing cry of lamentation and disperse yourselves, 
for all is over !* The uneonsoled shadows van- 
ished. The church soon was empty ; but all at 
once— horrible sight !— 4»astened forth the dead 
children, which in their course had awoke in the 
churchyard, and threw themselves down before 
the majestic form of the altar, and exclaimed, 
< Jesus, have we no father?' and he replied, but 
with a torrent of tears, *We are all fatherless; 

you and I, we have no .' " 

Here the Blind broke oflT, as if in horror of this 
disease, delirious fantasy ; was silent a moment; 
but after this clasped together her hands, stretch- 
ed forth her arms as she uttered a wild, pene- 
trating cry, full of the most horrible despair. 

At this moment hasty steps approached ui^ 
and the Colonel stood suddenly before us, fixing 
upcin me an inquiring and uneasy look. The 
Blind, who knew his step, let fall her bands, 
trembling, but raised them again quickly towards 
him, beseeching him, with a heart-rending ex- 
pression, " Be reconciled ! be kind to me ! I am 
so unhappy ! If I am again mad — take me not 
to the m«dhou8e ! It will soon be all over with 
me. Let beloved hands, at least close my eye- 
lids !" 



* See Madame de Steel's Gennany.Snd voi., Jean Paul's 
I>reaiii. 
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Compassion and deep pain agitated the coun- 

-jtenance of the Colonel. He h)oked h)ng at 

Elisabeth, seated himself beside her, placed his 

arm sustainingly arpund her waist, and let her 

bead rest upon his breast. 

U y^"^ the first time that I had seen him ten- 
der towards her. The tears flowed slowly down 
her pale cheeks. Beautiful she was, but beau- 
tiful like a fallen angel, whose expression of de- 
spair and deep shame shew that she fell herself 
unworthy of the pity that was given to her. 

I now saw her Honour approaching' us in the 
distance. When she saw Elisabeth in the arms 
•of the Colonel, she paused for a moment, but 
again advanced to us, although with some as- 
tonishment expressed in her face. The Colonel 
remained still. Elisabeth seemed to see nothing 
around her. Her Honour came near to-ns, the 
4;lanoes of husband and wife 'met, and — melted 
together in a clear and friendly beam. Froni a 
-common feeling they extended to each other 
their hand. 

Her Honour caressed Elisabeth, and spoke 
tenderly to her— -she answered merely by sobs. 
After a moment the Colonel rose, and giving 
one arm to Elisabeth, his wife took the other, 
and soAIy and with tender care they led her 
lionie between them. 

I remained alone quietly in the park. Amid 
tmeesy and painful feelings, I looked up to the 
mild spring-blue heaven, with inward longing 
that its clearness might beam down into my soul. 

During the wandering through a quiet destiny, 
saved from the agitations which visit so many 
pilgrims of life, and sustaining in a peaceful 
iM-east a living faith, a sanctifying hope ; for the 
greatest part have the misfortunes, satTering, 
and despair of my fellow-creatures been the 
cloud, which at time§ has concealed my beauti- 
iiil sun and the gladness of* my life, which many 
times has made me look up on higb'With a pain- 
ful— •* wherefore 1" 

But the answer is not long delayed, because 
It has been demanded with the inward voice of 
prayer. Calming winds have wafted through 
joay excited soul, and have whispered, — 

** The clouds fly, the sun remains still. The 
crime, pains, and despair of human beings can- 
not darken the goodness of the Creator. We 
see merely a small part. Those die — change. 
God is unchangeable." 

In vain is it that we doubt, that we murrtiur, 
that we disquiet ourselves. All the erring paths 
cf life have a point of exit. In the moment 
^hen the darkness seems to us the deepest, we 
are perhaps the nearest to the light. After the 
hour of midnight strike indeed the hours of 
morning; and were it even the bell of death, 
"Which announced the hour of deliverance, what 
could we indeed say to ourselves more consola- 
tory, if to us the labyrinth of life has been nar- 
row and dark, than, " A door will open, and 
"we shall come forth—to the light!" Let it 
seem to us ever so narrow and so closed against 
us, — we know it — »' A door will open to us!" 
Well then,— let us wait, let us bopej 

£lisabeth*s state of mind remained from this 
day yet more unquiet. She had now and then 
attacks of actual insanity, and the oare and 
anxiety. for her were obliged to be redoubled. 

Her suflfering and her unpeaceftil life diflfused i 
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frequently some gloom over the remainder of 
the family. In particular it seemed to operate 
prejudicially on the health and temper «f the 
Colonel. 

That I may not weary the attention of my 
readers by fixing their eyes upon a picture iso 
daik, 1 will conduct them now to another. It 
is bright and gay ; in it appears united the youth 
of the earth and the human heart. We will 
call it— 



SPRINQ AlfD LOVB. 

<*I,ItoowMinAi«a(lia!» 

IifNocENT joys ! innocent cares ! ye friends of 
my young years, -^angels, who, amid smiles and 
tears, opened to me .the portals of life, upon yoa 
I call to-day ! And you also, thoughts, pure as 
the blue of heaven I feelings, warm as the beanne 
of the May sun ! hope, as fresh as the breath of 
the spnng morning ! I call you-rHsome, O come 
to revive my weariecj mind. 

I will sing of spring and love, youth and glad- 
ness ;^^pleasant and fresh memories, the night- 
ingales of the rhoments of youth ; lift up your 
tones, I will set to notes your melodies, and be 
yet once more enchanted by your song ! 

On the two-^nd-twentieth day of May ascend- 
ed a clear spring-sun, and tinged with gold-yel- 
low beams Cornet Carl*s eyelids. The stars of 
the order of the sword glittered as it were by 
dozens before his dreaming eyes. He endeav- . 
cured eagerly to see thenll more clearly, strove 
to open his eyes, — woke, and saw the stars van-' 
ish before the splendid beams of the day, upon 
whose prisms of light millions of atoms danced. 

A quarter of an hour after this he was to be 
seen, with his game-bag npon ||is shoulder, 
brushing through the fresh morning dews. It 
was a spring morning, beautiful as that described 
by Bottiger : 

AH nature lay so glad and still ; 

Green stood eaeh molehill there ; 
And every lark sang sweetly shrill, 

To every floweret*>s prayer. 
The little brooks flowed softly on ; 

And fl*er the lake's calm breast, 
Tbmugh reeds she went, the silent swan, 

So rich in song, in. silver veat 

Up to the sun the eagle flew, 

Its brighmees thence to draw; 
From flowers the bees their nectar draw, 

And emmets dragged their straw. 
In the rose's cup the butterfly 

Its purple wings concealM, 
And the maple green, that grew hard by, 

Two cooing doves revealed. 

A young man there, in Joyous mood, 

Was walking in the shade ; 
The spring-time revelPd in his blood, 

And love his eye displayed. 

In this young man we now see Cornet Carl, 
who, in the aflluence of pleasant and fresh feel- 
ings, which the morning hours of life and nature 
united alon6 bestow, looked around him. — now ' 
up to the bright blue heaven, now down to that 
reflected in the diamonds of the grass glittering 
in morning dews ; now to the far distance, where 
the rosy-hued light clouds withdrew .hemselves 
ever (arther and farther. 

A delicious balsamic odour came caressingly 
upon the wings of the zeghYta 
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Tblis far had I wntten, amid the ever increas- 
iog warmth of the feelings, when I suddenly per- 
ceived so strong a fragrance of rose-essence that 
my head became quite confused ; at the same 
time I became aware of a buzzing and humming 
around me. I lifted my pen (which just at this 
moment was as if it were possessed) from the 
paper, and looked around me. 

What a sight ! The room was full of little 
shining cherubs, with garlands of roses in thejr 
hands, garlands of roses round their heads, and 
whose incessantly trembling wings occasioned 
that extraordinary buzzing. The longer I ob- 
served these wonderful beings, the more daz- 
zling and bewildering seemed to me the colours 
which shone in their eyes, upon their cheeks, 
upon their pinions, and so on. And as I turned 
my- eyes from them, upon other objects, — be- 
hold, then seemed to me my ink white, my pa- 
per hl^ck, my yellow walls were green, myself 
(in the glass) couleur de rose. No wonder was it 
that the rose odour mounted up into my head. 

Now I recognised the little rascals. I had 
seen them before ; and who has not seen, who 
does not know them ? It is they whQ play their 
jugglery u]A>n the girl of seventeen, and turn 
her head a little. It is they who confuse the 
eye of the youth, and let him read in the tablets 
of his future "pleasure and usefulness t*' instead 
of " usefulness and pleaiure.*^ It is they who 
bear the blame of people giving themselves so 
much trouble about nothing, running thirty mile^ 
after a jack-o'lantern \ that people many a time 
cannot see clearly enough to lift up their band 
and catch hold of their good luck which goes 
close beside them. It is they who, like April 
weather, travel about, deceiving the whole 
world, and making fools of the whole world ; 
who contrive that P. gets married, and that B. 
remains unmarried, and that both do wrong; 
who occasion A. to say " Yes," J. to say." No ;" 
and they both say Wirong. It is they who throng 
even into the banking-house of Berakenman, 
make him confused in his bills, and cause him to 
write down a seven instead of a two. It is 
they, in short, who buzz so unmercifully, hum- 
ming and whirring around the bard, and oflen 
cause him to produce that which has no sound 
reason in it, to paint reality with false colours, 
and to mislead himself and others. Charming 
phantasmagoria of the imagination, little rose- 
coloured rogues ! Who knows you not ? But 
who avoids not, who would not willingly chase 
you away, who has for once experienced your 
tricks and your cheats'? Who, in particular, 
who lives and weaves through the rez-de-chaus- 
sde of every-day life, works with discretion and 
order to throw his shuttle into the simple web, 
must he not take care, more than any one else, 
that he do not allow his brain to be mystified 
and his thoughts bewildered by your rose odour? 
I saw in what danger I stood, upon what a dan- 
gerous path my pen had begun to travel. I laid 
it down, rose up, drank two glasses of water, 
opep^d the window, breathed of the yet snow- 
cold April air, looked up to the bright heaven, 
looked down into the court where they were 
hanging out clothes, next turned my attention 
upon three cats, which always sate in a ground- 
floor window opposite to me, observing, with 
philosophical looks and little motions of tiie 
head, the world around them ; with one word, 
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I allowed my Iooks to take bold of the every* 
day world around me, and come out from the 
world of fantasy which raised me upon the 
wings of my youthful remembrance, and spread 
itself around me. One of the pretty little rogues 
had whispered in my ear, "One may permit to 
oneself a little falsehood, merely to produce a 
good effect;" and if I had not in (ime looked 
about me, and bethought myself; then perhaps^ 
might the reader have happened to see such a 
spring, and such a love, the like of which is nO" 
where to be found, unless, perhaps, in Arcadia. 

When I returned from the window, the air of 
the room was free and fresh. The little rose- 
coloured shapes of delusion had vanished, and 
I again saw all objects in their true and natural 
colours. 

The picture of reality must resemble a clear 
stream, which, during its course, reflects with 
purity and truth the objects which mirror them- 
selves in its waves, and through whose crystal 
one can see its bed and all that lies thereon. 
All that the painter or the author, in the repre<- 
sentation of these, can permft to bis fancy, js ta 
act the part of a sunbeam, which, without chang- 
ing the peculiarity of an object, yet gives to S^ 
hues a more lively brightness, lets the sparkling 
of the waves become more diamond -like, and 
lights up with a purer brilliancy even the sandy 
bed of the brook. 

In the strength of this' new discovery, I as- 
sume with calmness the part of sunbeams, allot- 
ted to me in all discretion, and allow it to pour its 
brightness over a true representation of spring 
and love. But sunsliine may weary, like every 
thing else, when it lasts too long (as, for ex- 
ample, in Egypt), therefore I will allow my sun- 
beams merely here and there to.glance forth 
during our wandering through the elysium of 
youth, and to light up only the places where I 
desire that my reader should pleasantly delay 
his steps ; or, also, where I have a desire to sit 
down to warm and rest myself. Let us now 
step out of the shadow into 

THE FIRST SUNBEAM. 

It shines through a gloomy pine wood, and pre- 
sents us with a view of an open space. In the 
background we see that little grey house which 
figured in the scenes of a foregoing chapter. In 
the foreground we see the green shores which 
are bathed -by the clear waves of a lake. Gran- 
ite rocks rear up here and there their unshapely 
forms, and stand like sentinels around the heav- 
en-blue palace of the water-lady ; young birches 
peep forth beside this with green crowns, and 
rock their branches, rich in joy, in the west- 
wind which plays around, full of life and delight, 
in oneVord, full of spring. 

On the shore of the lake, in the green birch- 
wood, we perceive a young man and a young 
lady siiting beside each other upon the flower- 
decorated grass. They look happy, — they seem 
to enjoy nature, themselves, every thing. He 
relates something to her ; his eyes beam ; now" 
they look up to heaven, now glance around, with 
an expression of proud, blessed consciousness ; 
now they rest for a long time upon her, as if 
they would read into her soul. Now he strikes 
his breast ; he stretches forth his arms, as if he 
would embrace the whole world ; he speaks 
with all the warmth of a deep and inward devo- 
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tion, and mast therefore most certainly per- 
suade. She listens kindly to his words ; they 
seem to please her; she smiles, sometimes 
amid tears, sometimes with an expression of 
aarprise and admiration ; clasps together or 
lifts up her hands with an exclamation of lovely 
delight, and looks in an especial manner all the 
more convinced. Convinced of what 1 Of the 
young man's love 1 

PUll,i)i8h! 
Most it be of love directiy 1 

No,^^sonvinced that Gustaf Wassa was the 
greatest king; Gustavus Adolphos, the great- 
est knight which ever lived; that Charles the 
Twelfth was as great a Ibero as Napoleon, as 
well as that the Swedish people were of aU people 
the first and foremost on the earth. 

Some of my readers, who have a particularly 
food memory, or else ah uncommon faculty for 
guessing, may perhaps send up the rocket-like 
idea : 

" Here have we certainly Cornet Carl and his 
Linneea borealis, or the handsome Hermina !" 

So it was. 

** But how have they made acquaintance !'' 
asks some one perhaps. 

I answer, see the Old Testament, First Book 
of Moses, twenty-fourth chapter. £leazar*s ac- 
quaintance with Rebecca. The' modifications 
which are caused by the difierence in ancient 
and modern times, maiMiers, and modes of 
speech, between an Idyllian scene in Mesopota- 
mia in the time of the Patriarchs, and one in 
Sweden in the nineteenth century, are not so 
important as to induce me to give a new sketch 
of a scene which would only give occasion to 
eyery one to repeat Solomon'» tiresome, but 
true proverb, " There is nothing new under the 
. sun ;" and besides, would excite in me the un- 
pleasant feeling of giving a feeble copy of a beau- 
tiful original — but enough; here also was a 
weary traveller, a Well, a young maiden who 
came with a pitcher to draw water, and who 
gave to the traveller to drink. This one had 
to be sure no camels, but still a gentle, thank- 
ful heart, for all love, excepting christian, impen- 
etrable. And this beautiful weakness and this 
noble strength caused him to accompany that 
kind maiden to her home, and carry for her her 
pitcher of water. 

Since we have now taken a draught, of light 
(for, in order not to offend the Temperance 
Society, I will not call it a dram) of the first, 
we will go over to the 

8KOONO SUNBEAM. 

Which will give us a sight i)f the Wood-family, 
as well IS an insight into Cornet Carl's heart, 
whiclt may afiTord us an oversight of that which 
may be the intention of fate regarding him, and 
may I^ad to moral reflection on the superin- 
tendence which it is good for every one to have 
over his heart amid the magic play of 4ife. 
If Hermina might with justice be compared 

to Rebecca, yet the Baron K , Hermina's 

step-father, had not the least resemblance to 
the hospitable Bethuel. Cold and unfriendly in 
the extreme,, he almost repulsed the young wan- 
derer. His wife, the already announced Wood- 
lady, was not much kinder. It seemed as if 
she felt both fear and vexation to have been 
discovered in that hiding-place. But no one 
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could long be fearful, or cold and untriendly, 
towards a young man like Cornet Carl. His 
candour, his amiable and fresh cheerfulness, the 
goodness which beamed from his whole being, 
his simplicity, together with a certain noble 
grace in bis deportment, which he derived from 
his father ; his careless, free, gentle look, which 
always met clearly and calmly that of others, 
which attached to him persons of the most dis- 
similar temperaments, characters and minds, 
and made themf always happy with him. Peo- 
ple felt themselves involuntarily inclined to put 
confidence in him, wished to live. in his society, 
as they \Vished to live in open natural scenery, 
— because in such they feel life to be lighter, 
themselves happier and better; because we 
there — but what is the use of making a memo- 
randum of that which everybody knows by 
heaj't. 

Cornet Carl wished to captivate, and captir 
vated actually both Baroness K— *— and her 
husband, so that they assented to his desire of 
visiting ^hem again, if (and this was made an 
express condition) he would promise that to no 
one, and not even to his family, would he men^ 
tion his acquaintance with them, or their place 
of residence. 

The Cornet promised this, because — because 
he felt a particular, indescribable desire to come 
again. 

A few idays were sufficient to make him 
aware of the singular and unhappy misunder- 
standings which reigned in this family ; but it 
was a long time before he understood the 

causes of them. Baron K was a Swede, 

his wife and stepdaughter Italians, who had ar* 
rived with him in Sweden about two months 
before. Their dresses were splendid and re- 
markable, and e|egant in a high degiiBje. Their be^ 
haviour, their qiode of speech, their accomplish- 
ment, their talents, betrayed that they belonged 
to the higher and more refined circles of so- 
ciety ; and yet they lived now in want of many 
of the necessaries of life — N. B. of those which 
becomer necessary to the effeminate children of 
the world. Excepting, one single room in 
which, as it were, was heaped together all the 
splendour which had been rescued from a ship- 
wreck of fortune, all in the house exhibited 
actual poverty. The daily ifood which the hand- 
some Italians enjoyed, was no better than that 
which every peasant family in Sweden had. 
The Cornet, for his part, always declared that 
there was no better diet than herring and po- 
tatoes. 

Between Baron K and his wife it wa» 

almost always stormy weather. There seemed 
to be between them now the most vehement 
love, and now the most decided hatred, which 
sometimes in the deportment of the Baroness 
assumed an expression of proud disdain, whilst 
he gave vent to expressions of anger and rage. 
Scenes often occurred between the unhappy 
pair, in which they mutually made the most bit» 
ter reproaches and accusations ; the most iur 
significant trifles could give occasion thereto. 
An almost senseless rage on his side, exclama- 
tions of despair and tears on hers, ended such 
scenes mostly. The character of the Baroness 
seemed fundamentally to be noble; Out she 
was at the same time, inflexible, proud, and paj»> 
siOnate in the extreme. Her bL<kl&^'^^\A^ ^^ "^^(^ 
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mnme time weak and despotic, was of an out- 
rageous and unbroken temper ; only in moments 
of a Icind of remorseless calm, which he some- 
times had, might it be snspected that here also 
existed a nobler nature— a something which 
deserved to he loved. 

Patient, kind, and gentle, as a saflTering an- 
gel, stood Hermina, spreadmg the snow-white 
wings of her innocence reconcilingly between 
these nature^ angered and embittered in the 
strife of passion. 

She was what is called a beautiful sjririi. But 
this was not bom so, like her lovely body. Tt 
was formed by early suffering, early experience 
of domestic sorrow and trouble, especially 
through an early awakening of religious feeling, 
which enabled her to bear with patience, to re- 
sign witYi smiles, sacrificing her pain to Heaven, 
snd working full of love and unwearyingly vpon 
oarth. To lessen her mother^s suffering, and to 
obtain for her somewhat more of comfort, she 
took upon herself even the coarsest business of 
the house, which otherwise wouM have been 
^one by the one maid of the family. And it was 
affecting to see that lovely, ideal, finely accom- 
plished being, working like a maid-servant, car- 
rying burdens under which she sunk ; that is to 
say, under which she would have sunk, had not 
Cornet Carl come and set things in order, and 
taken the burdens and carried them upon his own 
shoulders. From the hour in which he came, 
there was a great change for Hermina. As 
Jacob served Laban for the beautiful Rachel, so 
served Cornet Carl Baron K" — , to alleviate 
Herroina's pain. He hunted and fished, pro- 
Tided stores for the kitchen, and was only with 
difficulty prevented from being cook himself, 
when he saw how the beautiful face and hands 
of Hermina would be burnt by the fire. Help of 
any other kind he dared not to ofl^r in their 
poverty, to these proud and high-minded gentle- 
folks. 

Hermina had hitherto served her mother al- 
most like a slave, but without being rewarded 
with the tenderness which she so well deserved. 

The Baroness K seemed accustomed to re- 

oeive sacrifices without thanks ; still less did 
she seem willing to make any herself. 

She bore with diflteulty the troubles of ad- 
versity and poverty in which she saw herself 
placed. She required that Hermina, as well as 
herself, should continually be both tastefully 
and handsomely dressed, and which a very rich 
-wardrobe, brought from Italy, enabled her to do. 
It was as if she wished in these relics of de- 
parted pomp and splendour, to find consolation 
for her present fate ; or as if she could not be- 
lieve that this fate was actually serious, but 
merely a momentary enchantment, which might 
be dissipated at any hour ; as if she expected 
that some fairy's wand would change the little 
^ey, house into a palace ; and she held herself 
therefore in readiness, in a dress suitable to her 
rank and! her dignity, to receive visitors and 
•congratulations. 

Hermina was treated by her stepfather at the 

same time with indifference and severity, and 

one saw plainly, that that which she did for him, 

'^^ihe did not do for his sake — but for God*ssake. 

From the moment when the Cornet came into 
the house, he had there a sort of power, which 
Increased daily, and this he made use of to 
jBuUe Hermina *8 life baf^ier. 
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Baron K was for the most part absent 

during the day, and did not return till evening ; 
sometimes also he rentained two or three days 
away. During these intervals of peace, the 
Cornet contrived to procure for Hermina a lib- 
erty which she never knew before, and which 
she now enjoyed with childish del*ght. He in- 
duced her mother, who had a feeling for the 
beauties of nature, to take long walks in the 
wild but romantic district. Botany had former- 
ly been her favourite pleasure ; the Cornet re- 
vived her taste for it — sought for flowers eve- 
rywhere (even I fancy where none were to be 
found), that he might convince the liandsoma 
Italian, who was charmed with the abundant 
vegetation of her native land, that Sweden was 
as rich in flowers as it was in heroes and iron. 
At least it was certain (and that he himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards) that be had not the least 
diflldence in representing the nuMintain cud« 
weed, trefoil, dodder, the marsh ledum, the 
sweet gale, wormwood, tansy, and soeh like, 
as most uncommon and remarkable prodactions 
of nature. 

He mentioned in pariienlar, as the most beau 
tiful thing in nature, that wonderfully charm- 
ing flower which has derived its name from 
"< the world's greatest naturalist, the Swedish 
Linnaeus." He tried to inspire the Baroness 
and Hennina with the greatest possible desire 
to find this n^iraele of a plant. Every day he 
had new suspicions about their being able to 
find it in some new district ; he sought \ox^^ 
long and well, and discovered it only at that 
moment when he discovered his love. 

These walks gave the Cornet continual op- 
portunities of being with Hermina. He gave 
her his arm in walking; when they rested be 
shaded her from the sunbeams ; by degrees he 
indoced her to run about and climb among the 
rocks, in one word, to enjoy the firee, fresh, 
youthful life, of which her days passed hitherto 
in the stillness of a convent, had given her no 
idea. As she now, with the rosy hne of health 
and gladness upon her cheeks, beautiful and 
light as a nymph, floated about in :the charming 
scenery full of fragrance and spring, and often 
turned her angelic countenance beaming with 
grateful devotion towards him, who was the 
cause of her life*s enjoyment, then— -then felt 
the Cornet something wonderful in his heart; a 
warmth — a delighu-en altogether something 
which had been to him hitherto a toully un- 
known feeling. 

The Baroness seemed to contemplate the 
two young friends as two children, whose si)ort 
she allowed, because they still brought ail their 
gaiety, all their flowers, as a sacrifice to her. 
The Cornet possessed the good faculty of keep- 
ing people in good humour with themselves, and 
therefore with others. 

After all, however, he was most nseftil to 
Hermina in the moments when the so often re- 
curring unpleasant domestic scenes, drew from 
her bitter tears, which she for the most part 
went to conceal in the kitchen. There he fol- 
lowed her, consoled her with brotherly tender^ 
ness, or endeavoured by conversation or inte- 
resting stories, to lead her thoughts to pleas- 
enter subjects. 

On one of these occasions Hermina was 
needed and called for. She was not inst^. Uy 
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found, and this occasioned severe reproaches 
from her stepfather. The Cornet took up these 
as a glove thrown to him, and the manner in 
"vvhich he replied to the challenge ohtained for 
Hermina greater freedom. He might now fre- 
quently go out alone with her. Her education 
in the higher branches of knowledge had been 
neglected. He was her teacher, especially in 
Swedish history, he was to her as ^ brother. 
She soon gave to him t<»o the sweet name ; and 
as they one day had been studying together the 
Swedish grammar, they came to the decision 
that thou was incomparabljr more beautiful than 
yoK, and that they must use it to each other. 

Hermina again was for Cornet Carl one can*- 
not exactly say, an instructress, nor precisely a 
Bister ; but she was so unobserved ly the light of 
bis eyes, the gladness of his life, she was his 

. It is high time to inform my reader, and 

especially my young lady reader, how it Was 
with Cornet Carl He was — ^tn love. 

That indeed nobody would have guessed. He 
himself neither believed, nor suspected, nor 
^eased it before 

TAB TAIRD SUN-BEAM. 

As he walked one evening, at the going down 
of the sun, on the shore of the mirror>calm lake, 
Hermina leaned upon his arm. She was silent 
and pale. Pale with that paleness which shews 
that the heart is joyless ; that she was resigned, 
but tliat she suffered. 

A scene deeply agitating to her gentle spirit 
had just occurred between her parents. Cornet 
Carl had borne her .away from them almost by 
force, and now endeavoured, but without sue- 
-cess, to divert and enliven her dejected mind. 
After they had walked for some time, they seat- 
ed themselves under the birch-trees, beside a 
mossy wall of rock, and observed silently the 
dying purple, which painted itself in the mirror 
of the water, «nd upon the woody heights of the 
opposite shore. 

It was then that. Hermina first turned a tear- 
moistened eye to Cornet Carl, and said, ** Thou 
art very good, my brother." She wished to say 
more, but her voice trembled ; she paused, seem- 
ed to struggle with her emotions, and continued 
as she half turned from him her countenance : 
^* Thou tarriest here on my account, out of kind- 
ness to me, and thou hast for my sake borne 
many disagreeable and heavy hours, and — thou 
couldst nevertheless be so happy ; thou hast in- 
deed a father, a mother so good, so excellent- 
sisters whom thou lovest so much, — they must 
miss thee — ^return to them — and remain with 
them — be happy — never come hack hither !** 

The Comet sate silently and looked on the 
lake, and as if in a mirror of the soul, he looked 
at the same time into his own heart. 

*» Why shouldst thou continue to come hith- 
er 1" began Hermina again, with a persuasive 
expression in her sweet gentle voice. " Thou 
givest thyself a deal of trouble, a deal of vexa- 
tion, and yet thou canst not change my fate. 
My father has to-day spoken bitter, threatening 
wcirds to thee— ah, leave us ! Why shouldst 
thou delay 1 Be not uneasy for me, Carl ! God 
will strengthen and help me !" 

"Hermina!" said Cornet Carl, "I cannot 
leave thee — but it is as much for my sake as for 
Jbine." 



Hermina turned to him her countenance with 
an inquiring look, whilst some large tears slowly 
rolled down her cheeks. 

*' Because — because," continued the Cornet, 
deeply excited, — "That, Hermina — because I 
love thee beyond all description— because I have 
no happiness in the world, if I do not see thee^ 
am not with thee." 

Hermina's angelic countenance beamed with 
astonishment and inward gladness. 

** There is, then, somebody who loves me — 
and that is thou, my brother ! How good God 
is to me !" and she extended to the Cornet her 
hand. 

" Dost thou also love me 1" asked he, with a 
secret trembling, and held the small white hand 
in his. 

" How could it be otherwise 1" replied Her- 
minia. *' I have been indeed, for the first time 
hi my life, happy since I knew thee. Thou art 
so excellent, so good. Thou art the first per- 
son who haa loved Hermina." 

"And the first whom Hermina has loved?" 
asked the Cornet, not very stout-heartedly. 

" Yes, certainly ! except toy mamma."* 

An inward feeling of felicity overcame the two 
young lovers ; and as if Amor himself in a rosy 
eloud had sunk down upon the heathy turf be- 
side them, there'fioated around them, at that 
moment, a delight, so sweet, so enchanting (cer- 
tainly Olympus had not more beautiful ambro- 
sia), that Cornet Carl, amid the delight of his 
soul, sprang up and exclaimed, " This is the 
Linnaea ! My life's flower is found !" It grew 
really in long leafy trails down the mossy rocks. 
Soon was a wreath woven for Hermina. Who 
can describe the scene of pure and inward hap- 
piness, of innocent joy which foUowed 1 Her- 
mina was pale no longer — the question was not 
again thrown out whether Cornet Carl should 
return to his family. Hermina was indeed Mm. 
He was Hermina's. They understood each 
other, they were happy. All was become good, 
they shoald always be together. J^ohody could 
divide them more — ^they belonged to each oth0r» 
on eartb-^in heaven. 

Nature seemed to sympathise with, the young 
happy pair, mild and full of love, she enclosed 
them like a tender mother in her caressing arms. 

Who would not willingly give ten heavy years 
of autumn for one moment of spring and love^ 

TBB FOURTH SUNBBAM 

— ohiD^over the Coneft wiath to grimly. 
One warm pure day the Cor^etmrrived at the 
house in the wood, heated, wearied, longing, 
pining, thirsting to cast a kindly glance on his 
beloved, to receive a refreshing draught from 
her hand. Scarcely had he reached the house 
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wben he heard the sound of her harp. He has- 
tened up, and beheld Hermina more loTely, and 
more tastefully dressed than ever, sitting with 
the harp in her lily-white arms, and beside her, 
— O horror, O lightning, and thunder, and death ! 
work of the nether-regions, invention of hell ! 
beside ber sate — not Cerberus the spectVe, with 
three heads ; no, worse ! — not Polyphemus with 
one eye ; no, worse, worse ! — not the Evil one 
— no, worse, worse, worse, far ! Ah, it was not 
" The Beast" which sate beside " The Beauty ;" 
no, it was a young man, handsome as a statue, 
another Prince Azor. 

The handsome, proud, calm, cool, refined, and 
ornate Genserik G observed with astonish- 
ment the heated, dusty, and more than that, as 

he seemed, the highly confounded Cornet H . 

Soon, however, he elevated his Apollo-figure, 
advanced, with animation full of grace, towards 
the new-comer, extended to him his hand with 
friendly condescension, rejoiced to see him in 
the country, and reminded him of the last time 
they had met in Stockholm. The Cornet seem- 
ed not at all to rejoice, and scarcely uttered one 
civil word on the subject. Genserik went again 
to Hermina, and asked her to sing. The Cornet 
went up to her under some pretence, amd whis- 
pered to her, " Do not sing." 

With commanding voice and look, the Baro- 
ness desired her daughter to sing. Hermina 
sung, but with a trembling voice. The Cornet 
seated himself in a window, and wiped with his 
pocket-handkerchief the perspiration from his 
brow. He spoke, during the whole time that 
Genserik's visit lasted, scarcely three words ; in 
part, because nobody talked to him ; in part, be- 
cause the young G talked incessantly him- 
self. And he talked so well, had such select 
and polite turns in his conversation ; told a story 
with so much interest, — he had so much knowl- 
edge and insight into things, that it was a real 
pleasure to listen (horror to the Cornet). Be- 
sides this, he bad a consciousness of his own 
worth, which raised it all the more in the 
thoughts of others. 

" I am — I have— I do — ^I consent — I think — I 
wish — ^I will — I have said," was the theme 
around which and to which his thoughts and 
words always played rondo, at all times returned. 
Summa-: that / became by degrees, so great, so 
important, swelled so greatly, that Cornel Carl 
saw his /, as it were, melt away or crushed 
down. He felt himself almost stifled in that op- 
pressive atmosphere, and was obliged to seek 
for breath in the fresh air. He wadked up and 
down in the orchard, amid desperate thoughts. 

"What bad" weathered wind, surely coming 
from the sand-desert x)f Zahara, had blown hither 
the young Law-commissioner, the fatal Genserik 

G 1 The Baroness paid him extraordinary 

compliments. What does that mean 1 He is rich, 
he is handsome, accomplished ; he is Law-com- 
missioner, he is — ah, good heavens, what is he 
not 1 ^e shewed evidently his admiration for 
the lovely Hermina — in particular (it is enough 
to make one mad) for her singing. 

" And Hermina ! why did she sing, when / 
asked her not to do so 1 Why did she let com- 
pliments DO paid to her by a strange fellow — a 
Law-commissioner into the bargain 1 Why did 
she give to her only friend hardly a friendly look 1 
Why did she not take one single step to obtain 
for him — so much as a glass of water; but let 
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him stand there and wipe his forehead and ha 
thirsty, and be plagued and tormented both body 
and soull" 

Nobody replied to the questions of the unlucky 
lover. The heaven was cloudy about his head, 
and his feet got entangled in the trodden-down 
rows of peas. -Suddenly he heard the trampling 
of horse's hoofs. It sounded to the Cornet like 
the kettle-drums of gladness. Genserik rode 
away, and the Comet returned hastily to the 
house, to receive an explanation and satisfaction. 
He received neither. The Baroness met him^ 
coldly and repulsively. Her severe and watch- 
ful eyes rested upon Hermina, who sate and 
sewed, without venturing to look up. It was in 
this moment of mutual constraint and displeasure, 
that the Cornet was surprised by the visit of his 
family. How it then went on, the reader knows. 

A time of grief followed for the Cornet. He 
could no longer go to the house of his beloved 
without finding Genserik there before him. His 

rival was openly favoured by Baron K and 

the Baroness. The Cornet was treated by them 
with more and more indifference. Hermina 
alone was gentle and kind ; but dejected, silent, 
reserved, and avoided his questions. 

In order the better to watch and observe the 
movements within the Wood-family, the Comet 
determined to undertake a so-called journey on 
foot ; which consisted in this,' that he quartered 
himself in a hay-barn as near as possible to Her- 
mina*s place of residence ; here he slept at night, 
and during the day wandered round Hermina's 
dwelling like a bee around flowers. 

One may be happy in such a barn — ^yes, lying 
upon straw or hay, may fancy oneself in heaven ! 
But if the thorns of grief stick in the he^rt, then 
it is certain that the barn and its bed of thistles 
add pain to torment. The Cornet made a mem- 
orandum on this subject. 

A great change, by degrees, now took place 
in the Wood-house. There was ^n abundance 
of eatables, wines, and many articles of luxury ; 
there was an increase 'of several servants. 

Baron K was in brilliant good-humour ; the 

Baroness more majestic and proud. The Cornet 
all the more superfluous and overlooked. Gen- 
serik G — — grevjr over his head. The greatest 
antipathy sprung up between the two young 
men ; but the Cornet, angry, bitter, and biting, 
shewed mostly to disadvantage beside the uni- 
formly cheerful, always coldly polite, and calm 
Genserik. He felt this, read it in all counte- 
nances, and became thereby the more embarrass- 
ed. He played what is called a " miserable fid* 
die ;" and that we may no longer weary the 
ears of the fine-feelk^g reader with it, we will 
look about us in the 

FIFTH SUNBEAM. 

More dissatisfied than usual with Hermina, 
her clouded friendliness, her reserved manners 
with himself, with the whole world. Cornet 
Carl walked one evening, full of thought, up 
and down in the soughing pine-wood. When 
he reached the spring where he had first seen 
Hermina, he stood with troubled feelings, ob- 
serving in its clear mirror his sun-burnt, dissat- 
isfied looks, his face so little handsome, com- 
paring it, in thought, with Genserik's handsome, 
bright, and circumspect appearance. Suddenly 
then he saw in the well a face looking down 
beside his own. It was beautiful as an angel — 
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it was Hennina. A shiver of delight thrilled 
through the Comet ; but was quickly stifled by 
a bitter feeling. 

" Hermina," said he, " it was certainly Gen- 
serik thou thought of meeting." 

Hermina stood silent a moment, then laid her 
hand gently upon his arm, and only said, *^Carl! 
liave we ceased to understand each other!" 

He looked at her, and her gentle, loving, but 
tearful eyes met his. 

Lovers ! if the silken skein of your love and 
your happiness has become entangled, and you 
wish to strengthen it, do not talk. Look at one 
,■ another ! 

Cornet Carl felt aU at once as if a veil fell 
from his eyes — ^the mist vanished from his soul. 
All at once was clear to him ; and so heavenly 
clear. Long stood the young lovers silently 
there, and drunk light, and peace, and felicity, 
from their mutually bright beaming eyes. 

As there was no longer any spark of uneasi- 
ness remaining in their soul^, the lovers began 
4o make explanations and declarations. 

" Is it not thou," said Hermina, among other 
things, " is it not thou who first loved me ; who 
imade me feel that there was a pleasure in liv- 
ing 1 And even if thou hadst not done so, how 
canst thoCi think that I could place a cold egotist 
like G beside theel" 

" But he is so confoundedly handsome !" said 
the Cornet, laughing, and yet half confused. 

" Is he \ That I have not remarked. He 
does not please me. I know one who pleases 
me — one whose face it does me good to see — 
one whom I think handsome. Wilt thou see his 
portrait r* 

She led him to the spring. The Cornet saw 
there with satisfaction his sunburnt countenance 
beaming with joy. 

" But thy parents favour Genserik ^*' 

** And I favour thee." 

^* He loves thee." 

'* And I love thee." 

'* Hermina!" 

"Carl!" 

When a person has left this earthly life, to go 
to a better in heaven, people say, full of confi- 
dence, "Peace be with him!" And then they 
turn to think about other things. 

Even so when two lovers turn from the val- 
ley of care of this life, and enter the bright heav- 
enly kingdom of reconciliation, one may say, 
*' Peace be with them !" and think upon other 
. subjects. 

Yet we will, a9 the last " God's peace be with 
it," cast now a 

SIXTH SUNBEAM. 

And this smiles over the delight which beams 
upon Comet Carl during several happy days. 
He was sure of Hermina ; and her silence, her 
reserve, her politeness towards Genserik, his 
multiplied visits, his /, his lover-politeness — 

Baron K and his wife's coldness towards 

him (Cornet Carl)^nothing more disturbed him. 
The barn aflforded him a heavenly bed. The 
spring in nature mirrored the spring in his soul. 
The woods, flowers, waves, winds,^ birds, all 
sang to him, and for him. " Gladness ! glad- 
ness !" Gladness 1 — Ah, Rinaldo, Rinaido ! 
Hark! The trumpet's clang calls thee from 
Armida, and thou must resign gladness. 
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I The trumpet's sound ! Not from the fields 
' of Palestine — not from that promised land — but 
from Ladugardsland ; or rather from the Ladu- 
gardsgard. All as one ! Now, Rinaido, Cornet 
Carl, thou must leave her who is more virtuous, 
more discreet, therefore more beautiful than 
Armida. Thou must tear thyself from her en- 
chanted palace, the little grey house. Thus 
wills that unmoveable General-in-chief of all 
life-regiments. Fatty who pays so little regard to 
the demands of the heart. 

The tmmpets sound, duty calls— to the camp, 
to the camp ; and then, 

THE SEVENTH SUNBEAM 

is extinguished in the lovers' parting tears. 

In order to spare our own, we command our 
thoughts, turn to the right, march! again to 
Thorsborg. There we shall, with old acquaint- 
ance, go about new business, as if 



TO DIG IHBOUOH THE XABTH, ETC. * 

One evening, as we were all assembled around 

the sick-bed of the blind girl, Professor L 

read aloud a translation of Herders '' Ideas.'* 
The subject was the development of mankiod in 
another world ; the explanatory hints, as regards 
his transformation, which are given to us on 
earth, by the changes which we remark in the 
kingdom of nature, and which are all a gradual 
advance towards perfection. 

Professor L closed with this remark on 

the foregoing : •' The flower seems to us at first 
as a vegetating seed, then as a sprout; this 
puts forth the bud ; and now the flower first un- 
folds itself Similar unfoldings and changes are 
shewn to us by other existences, among which 
the butterfly is a well-known symbol of human 
transformation. See there crawls the ugly, 
coarse, greedy caterpillar ; his hour comes, and 
a feebleness^ of death comes over him ; he fixes 
himself firmly ; he swaddles himself up, and 
spins here at his own shroud, as if in fact the 
organs of his new existence were within him 
self Now the rings work, now strive the pow 
ers of the new organization. The change goes 
on slowly at the beginning, and seems destruc- 
tive ; the ten feet remain in the dried-up skin, 
and the new being Is now unshapely in all its 
limbs. By degrees these shape themselves and 
come in order, but the existence awakes not be- 
fore this change is perfected : it now presses 
towards the light, and the last development 
quickly takes place. A few minutes only, and 
the tender wings become five times greater than 
they were within the covering of death. They 
are gifted with elastic power, and with the 
splendourof all beams which can be found be- 
neath the sun. Its whole nature is changed : 
insteiad of the coarse leaves upon which it ear- 
lier fed itself, it enjoys now the nectar-dew from 
the golden cups of the flowers. Who^ in the 
form of the caterpillar, could have divined of 
the existing butterfly T Who would recognise 
in it the same being, ii experieuce had not 
shewn it to us 1 And both these existences are 
only periods of life of one and the same being, 
upon one and the same earth. What beautiful 
development must not lie in the bosom of nature^ 
where the oi%^iu& ^v^'si^\^Hiv^'«. "ws.^ ^^-^^.^^^ 
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and where the periods of life which it unfolds 
embrace more than a world. 

*' And thus nature shews to as also, in this 
Analogy ot existence, that is, of progressively 
perfecting existence, wherefore she weaves into 
her realm of shapes the slumber of death. It is 
a beneficial siupor, which enwraps a being, and 
within which the organic powers strive after 
new development. The being itself, with its 
greater or k^ss degree of consciousness, is not 
strong enough to see and direct its combats. 
Thus it slumbers and awakens first, when it 
stands forth perfected. The slumber of death 
is also as it were a fatherly, gentle alleviation : 
.it is a composing opiate, under which operating 
nature collects its powers, and' the feeble inva- 
lid is refreshed.** 

Here L— — ceased. A deep and pleasant 
emotion had overcome us all. We sate silent, 
with looks riveted upon the poor' invalid, down 
whose cheeks large tears gently rolled, whilst 
low, lamenting tones came from her lips. Her 
Honour embraced her with tenderness. The 
Colon^ laid bis hands as it were in .blessing up- 
on her head. A deep, sonorous, continued sno- 
ring drew, at this moment, all our regards upon 
Lieutenant Arvid, w^i was sleeping comforta- 
bly in a corner of tha sofa, with mouth open, 
and nose turned up in the air. This trumpet 
tone was a signal of revolt for Julie, who with 
glowing cheeks vanished from the room. After 
a moment I went to seek for her, and found her 
standing upon the steps before the house, lean- 
ing with crossed arms upon the iron balustrades, 
and looking fixedly upon the bright evening 
heavens, in which pale stars began to appear. 
*' Julie!" said I, laying my arm around her waist* 

** Ah, Beata !'* sighed Jolie, '* I am unhappy— 
I am very unhappy 1 Must I remain so for my 
whole life ?*' 

Before I could reply, Lieutenant Arvid came' 
. (fur on the steps, and exclaimed with a yawn, 
'* What the thousand are you doings here, Julie T 
Standing and gettins-cold — getting cold in the 
head and chest. Gttme in again, dearest. I 
fancy, too, that they have began to bring in sup- 
per. Come, then !" 

"Arvid," said Julie," come here to me for a 
moment ;** and she took his hand kindly, and 
said with animation, " See how beautilul every 
thing is, this evening ; let us go into the park. 
There, you know, where we once. agreed to — ^I 
want to ulk with you there, to beg something 
from you — " ♦ 

" We can just as well talk with one another 
in the nwmi — ** 

" Yes — but it is so lovely this evening. Look 
around you ! Listen to the bird, how sweetly 
it twitters ! Do you hear the wood-horn yon- 
der : Loc»k there, too^ where the sun descends 
— what soft crimson — ah, it is a lovely evening !" 

" Charmani, my angel,** replied Lieutenant 
Arvid, with a suppressed yawn ; " but — 1 am 
outrageously hungry, and perceived a delicious 
Siueh of cLiOps as I passed the kitchen. I long 
c meet with them again, in the saloon. Be- 
sides, now thefe ascends a cursed mist. Come, 
my angel I" 

" Arvid !" said Julie, drawing back her hand, 
"we have such dissimilar inclinations — such 
diflerent tastes. I see-^-^ — *' 

" Don't you like chops 1** 
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" God bless yoo, with yonr chops — ^I do not 
speak of them. But of our inclinations, our 
feelings — ^they do not accord " 

" Yes ; that I can't help." 

'* No ; but I fear that we are not fitted for 
each other — that we shall be unhappy " 

*' Ah, thou dear one I that may he. One 
should not meet trouble Imlf way. That takes 
away one*s appetite. Come, let us eat our sup- 
per in peace. Come my little wife -'* 

" But I will not — and I am not your wife,*' 
said Julie, as she turned herself from him ; 
" and,** added she, a little lower, " will not- be 
your bride any longer.** 

" Will not V* said Arvid calmly. " Yes, but 
you see there are some diflficulties in giving that 
up. You have my ring, and 1 have yours, — be- 
sides, I am not very much afraid; girls have 
their caprices. Nay, nay, let it be tilt morning. 
Adieu, Julie ! 1 go to eat some chops, do you 
swallow down your caprices,** and he vanished 
in the eating-room. 

Julie took my arm and went down into the 
orchard, whilst she wept violently. I walked 
silently beside her, waiting for her to open her 
heart with some complaint against her bride* 
groom. But she was silent, pressed my haod^ 
and continued to weep. 

As we turned into a side alley, a figure wrap- 
ped in a cloak came slowly towards us. Pro- 
fessor L— — *s voice proceeded fom this, and 
began kindly joking Julie tm her romantic taste 
for evening walks. When he approached U8» 
he saw her weeping eyes, and became suddenl/ 
silent and grave. 

*• Professor L ,** said Julie, half merrily, 

and with a voice half choked with weeping, 
"tell me, what must a person do, when he seea 
that he has begun a very ibolish business and 
cannot go on with it—** 

" Then,** said Professor L » " wisdooE 

must hear the consequences of folly.** 

" And one should be unhappy for one's whole 
life t** 

" Unhappy one should not be^—bot better and 
more prudent one should be, and should make 
all past errors steps by which one should ascend 
nearer to perfection.** 

*^ That sounds beautiful, most especially edi- 
fying — and in the mean time one should grow 
weary of wisdom and perfection for a whi»le 
life, — and find every day insuflferable *' 

" Only a very weak person,** said Professor 

L mildly, " can so sink under the weariness 

and anxiety of life. The most gloomy and joy«^ 
less positioti in life has its points of light, if one 
will but«ee them. '^Vithin ourselves we may 
in every care and trouble most surely find the- 
springs of consolation. If our surrounding cir- 
cumstances disturb or vex us, let us «etok for 
souie plan of freedom' and an inward rich lile 
within ourselves. Then may we say with Ham- 
let, * O, I could let myself be enclosed within a 
nutshell, and fancy myself lord of an immea- 
surable world !* To become acquainted with 
this world which lives within us, to regulate it, 
to bring it into clearness and progressive devel- 
opment, is an enjoyment which no position m 
\i*'e can deprive us of. and an enjoyment which 
we must soon acknowledge as suflirient to make 
us love ffven the coldest earthjy life. , To learQy 
to think, is to learn to live and enjoy.** 
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** Bui,** sighed Julie, "how can one learn to 
thinlc with a—" 

** With a man who only thinks about chops'?" 
ended I in spirit. 

" Good books," continued L , " are gentle 

comforters, guides* and friends. With their 
help one can, if one earnestly wishes it, not go 
wrong in bringing one's inward life into equi- 
poise and consistency." He was silent for a 
moment, and added with warmth and emotion, 
" my bouks, how much have I not to thank them 
for!" 

" You have been unhappy V* said Julie, with 
heartfelt sympathy. 

" Every thing which I loved most tenderly on 
earth, have I lost — and that not merely through 
death. Since my childish years has this trial 
foUowed me. Everything upon which I warm- 
ly fixed my heart has been torn frOm me. Many 
a hitter moment has passed since I was able to 
bow myself submissively before the wi.l of the 
Eternal God, and yet '* 

** O that one could comfort you," exclaimed 
Julie, with childlike fervent devotion. 

" I have," continued L ^ " sought to 

fitrengthon my heart, to preserve it from suf- 
■ fering so bitterly. I have struggled long with 
*il8 sensitiveness — I am no longer young — and 
yet (this hesaid with a sorrowful smile) I shall 
have perhaps soon to go to my books to find 
consolation." 

*' I wish I was a book !" said Julie with tears 
in her eyes. 

Professor li-^- looked to her with fatherly — 
no, not exactly fatherly, but nevertheless inde- 
' scribahle tenderness. 

" GotK), amiable girl !" said he in his beauti- 
ful, harmonious voice ; and continued after a 
moment, tinore calmly, " It is weakn^^s to com- 
plain. We find strength to endure, in prayers, 
and in the fulfilment of our duties. I^t us ob- 
tain our strength from these fountains.*' 

He extended his hand to Jiilie, who gave hers 
weeping. ' 

At this moment we reached a ditch, from 
which three little black figures, which seemed 
to ascend up from the earth, met our astonish- 
ed eyes. And scarcely less astonished were 
we as we recognised the little Dumplings and a 
playfellow with them, standing up to the middle 
iiyi deep ditch, and sunk in deep deliberation. 
IW our repeated questions^ regarding' all this, 
succeeded on their part, first silence, then some 
confused sounds, at last the discovery and the 
rather dim explanation of their great secret. 
They had merely undertaken to dig through the 
earth, and to give their family, and in particular 
the Colonel, a great surpflse thereby. 

That which now arrested their progress was 
certainly not the difilculty of the undertaking, 
bah ! but a deep thought, which arose in the 
brain of 'the little Claes, that when they had got 
through the earth they then should probably fall 
through it, and then where should they come 

to? — that — would Professor L be so good 

now as to tell them that 1 

We now all laughed together. 

Professor I^ deferred his explanation to 

the morrow, and, joking kindly, sent the pigmies 
with their giaiit-sclkenies home. A messenger 
came at that mon^ent after them and us, to say 
that we were waited for at supper. The little 
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triumvirate set off at a short gallop. We fol* 
lowed more slowly after, but now were sur- 
prised by Lieutenant Arvid's cursed mist, which 
stood like a wall between the orchard and the 
castle court. We now observed for the first ' 
time, that Julie was without a shawl. I was 
not much better provided for. L— — took off' 
his cloak, and insisted on wrapping it round 
Julie. She would not at all listen to it, because 

L *s health was not of the strongest. They 

would have stood till now corvLending and pro- 
testing, if I had not come between with a com- 
promising project, and proposed that they bulb 
sh(»uld make use of the very wide cloak. It 
was adopted ; and Juliets delicate zephyr-like 
form vanished in the corner of the cloak, whicli 
she laughirfgly wrapped around her. *And the 
train went forward through the night and mist. 

That was, however, a litile crazily done» 
thought I aflerwards. The late Madame Gen- 
lis and M. Lafontaine no less, in their romance- 
world, never would have lei two lovers come . 
under a cloak without making use of such ajQ 
excellent opportunity for a declaration of love, 
and 1 should really wonder if Mrs. Nature did 
not this time open a way, let some sigh, some 
word— ^ 

I listened attentively ^s I followed the inha- 
bitants of the cloak, but — they were silent, — no- 
word, no sound. Yes, now ! — What was it ? 
Julie sneezed. Now L— said, indeed, ** God 
help I" and this may help them to something — 
no, he said nothing. 

We leave the orchard, we go across the 
court. Will nobody speak then 1 Now !— no. 
We mount the steps, we enter the door; now 
then !— no ! The cloak falls from Julie's shoul- 
der ; she thanks and curtseys, L bows. 

As we came into the saloon Lieutenant Ar- 
vid sate and^te chops. They had waited a long 
time for us. For our excuse I related the con- 
tention about the cloak. 

During the whole of supper, her Honour 
shook her head at Julie to reprove her for so- 
great, unheard-of imprudence as to go out sO' 
late without a shnwl. 

When Lieutenant Arvid perceived the eyee 
of his bride which had been weeping, he seemed 
Very much confounded, but probably he thought 
*Mt will all be right when she has eaten and 
slept :*' for he made no haste over his supper^ 
and afterwards sought no opportunity of conver- 
sing with his bride, and went to bed at his usual 
time, and with his usUal calmness. 

But Julie's uneasiness did not leave her ; oii;> 
the contrary, it seertied to inerease. In vain- 
Arvid prayed her to take *' a little nap," and to. 
consider him as a " cushion." She seemed no 
longer to find repose upon it. In vain his father 
came, old General P , with his magnificent- 
equipage, and besought his little dauglitei-in^aw- 
elect to drive out with "the Swans' ~ii hejpe& 
nothing. There daily occurred between ihejr 
betrothed a many little quarrels, which assunie<I^ 
spite of Arvid's unexampled phlegm, m<ire antfi 
more of a serious character. Her Honour, who 
now became observant of this, was at first qulte^ 
uneasy, and always held herself prepared to 
knit together again the broken thread of unity 
with some good-humoured je^^, or s<une concil- 
iatory word. It succeeded, t<» he suie, suU ; 
but— every day became anew entangled. 
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Thus went on a time. Cornet Carl set off at 
the Dreaking up of the camp to Roslagen. From 
this place he wrote the most despairing letters 
on account of dust and heat, and vexation, and 
«nnui, and such like. About botany he said not 
a word. 

During the whole of the summer Elisabeth's 
-condition remained the. same, and Her Honour 
continued to consider the milk diet necessary 
for my chest and my melancholy. 

The Parcae spdn the life's thread of the rest 
of the family of common flax, mixed with a little 
hemp, but still more silk, till tlie end of the 
month of August — when they lifled the shears. 
Let 08 



AvTBR a heavy and sultry day, a mass of 
storm-clouds collected themselves together, and 
covered the whole heaven at sunset. A sort 
of silence of death spread itself over the whole 
region. One heard no sound from' speedily 
liome-going herds, no birds twittered ; the leaf 
of the aspen moved liot : even the swarms of 
j[nats ventured upoA do qurrah, as usual at the' 
going down of day ; the whole of nature stood 
as if in a painful expectatioth of son^ething mys- 
terious and uncommon occurring. 

Later in the evening ^egan the fearfully beau^ 
tiful 8cen^. ^' 

Pate lightning illumined every minute the 
* "Whole region, which in the intervals waa wrap- 
ped in an almost night-like darkness; and by the 
lightning-flashes was shewn how ma.sses of 
clouds assumed ever darker hues, and in threat- 
ening shapes congregated together above the 
castle. Now and then a rapS tempest passed 
through the air, to which again succeeded a 
dead calm. With a dull but strongly inoreasing 
noise Was heard the thunder-chariots rolling 
forth from many sides. 

Her Honour hastened from stove to stove, 
from window to window, to see that all were 
well secured. Julie and Helena stood with their 
father. in.a window, and drew closer to him at 
every fresh flash, every .fresh thunder-peal. 

I went to the blind girl. She sate upon her 
bed in a stooping, bent position, expressive of 
the vtmost weariness of life, and sung with a 
low and melancholy voice- 
It Jb night, it is night! 

My eyes are dark, on my heart la bligh^ , . 
For repose it longeth. ' * 

Give me rest, give me rest, '* ' 

And room in the house by the earth-worn poaoew'd, 
„0 pallid death's angel ! '. 

O let met sleep low, , 

< Ah ! I am so weary of watching and woe, 

\ So weary of living! 

Here the arms fell, and her head, in weari- 
jnes» of 4ife, sank down on the cushions. She 
was silent a moment ; I saw her smile mourn- 
fully, and t)ien begin again to sing, but in a 
clearer voice and; more cheerful tone — 

When the motn!ng dawns clear. 

And the song of ascension my grave draweth near, 

Which calls to existence, — 
Shall J see thy dmr<, * . '^ 

King of Light, nud from earth's sordid clagr 

Raise up my/ore^ad ? 
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Here her tears began to flow ; imd changing 
her tone, she sang, weeping and in brokea 
stan7a»-- , > 



O mollrer, O olMher, 
' ' Be my defender, 

Clasp thou ttiy daug^t^, 
The guilty, repentant ! 
Tead) her what prafrer is, 
vPeacdi hec whatiiope'is ! 

• .. *, • • 
Give to her tenderness, 

. ^ Give lo her quietness ! 
O^moiber, O mother ! 
' <:warmly embrace me, 

Clisp to thy bosom, 
80 lender, so .i»vin^! 
let' me experience 

How la affection, • 

Bosonf 40 bosom. 
Throbs BO^Uviiiely! 
Ah, ne'er have I known thli, 
On «arth wbilit abiding ! 

• • • • -. . 
Lonely I wander. 

Lonely, iov« truly ; 

Lonely t«a^r. 

Bitterly, bltiarly! * " 

• • . * 
And e'en Ui dying, 
Btill 1 love lonely ! 

O mother, O mother * \ 
Take nie, talce me 
Hence from the cold world, 
Hence from Its sorrows ! . 

• • ♦ * 

Glittering spitric of lighl, 
P'rom the dust call met 
Lift me from darkiiess. 
Raise me to splendour! 

A violent thunderclap, which echoed through 
the whole castle, interrupted her song; to this 
succeeded others, even more rapidly and more 
vi(^Qtly. A ;wild storm began tb rage at the 
same time. 

*' Is anybody hei^ t" asked the Bliiad. I went 
up jto her. She said, " I heard music, which 
does me good* Lead me to the window. '- 

When she came there, she crossed her arms 
on iier, breast, and turned her faee up to heaven. 
The lighining flashes passed over the lovely pale 
facei whilst the terrific claps of thunder seemed 
as if they would strike down the being which, 
with a kind of defying gladness, raised a calm 
brow towards the^spirit of destruction. 

wBy degree^^ violent feelings seemed to arise 
in Elisabeth, and the combat in nature found an 
echo in her soul. Suildenly she exclaimed, " I 
see something!; A fiery hand, with burning 
fingers, passes over my eyes ! 

She stood a moment, as if in eager expecta- 
tion, and theji said with a kind of quiet rapture, 
*' How glorious, how glorious, the singing up 
there among the clouds I Sister-harmonies, do 
yoacall my heart? Here^in my4)reast, is the 
first voice, — ^there, bow. sounds the secpnd. 
Now there is unity — ^povv is therd Ufe and glad>« 
ness ! Fire ofiieafen ! Maternal-4)reajftt ! clasp 
me in a burning ©mbr?ice ! Mother, mother ! is*^ 
it thy voice which I hear ! — thy hand which I 
eawl— iwhich I see— I see^ow again t Beckon- 
eitthoumel Callest t||K^u^e? 
/ "Air!" shrieked sh^ now wildly and cora- 
man^fngly, **lead me out into the free air! I 
will hear my mother's voice,— I will fly to her 
breast and be warm a^ain. Without are witigs 
of fii»they will sustain me. There is a chariot 
— hear now its rolling ! it will take me. Heoce, 
hence I dost thou not seetiandel they beckon. 
Hear voices 1 thev calP— ha ! dost thou hear V- 
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I embraced her with tenderness, and be- 
sought her to remain still. She interrupted nne. 
Us she solemnly said, <' God piay refuse to hear 
thy last praver, if thou refuse mine. He will 
bless thee, if thou comply with mine. ^ Lead me, 
lead me oiit intd the open air ! It wil) be the 
last tjme that I shall ask any thing from thee. 
Thou-knoWest not Bow all my weal and,^w*e 
dependa'upon this moment. Lead me into my 
]tingdom*-the kingdom of the stcmn — ^there, 
thete only shall I experience peace, B^ata, good 
' ]^eata! See, I atn quiet and coBeeted* I am 
not mad. Hear me, hear my prayer ! Fhave 
laiqjn fetters /ill my life-^Iet me, only for .one 
moment be free, and ail my many bleeding 
tpounds will be healed*" ' 

I had not courage to 'inriihstand tfiie Tpice, 
these words. Pled her down upon the terrace, 
ip#hich extends on the wall of rock a consitlerable 
way outside the castle. The young girl who 
was Elisabeth's maid, ^om fear of the storni, 
tv()uld not accompfany us. 
' i soon repented of m}^ complaisance. Scarce- 
ly were we come- out into theVild uproar of 
. nature, than Elisabeth tore herself loose from 
me, sprang forward a fe^/paoes, ^nd then 
standing still, raised a loud, cry, full of wild, 
insane delight. ^ ' 

It was a scene of terrific beauty* The light- 
niugs crossed around, >^ith red * tO|igues, the 
whole region ; the/Storra swept around ds, and 
how rolling, now whizzing thunder jclaps circled 
oyer our heads. Like the Ispirit of the tempest, 
the Blind stood upon the rocks with wild, sor- 
rowful gestures. Then she laughed and clapped 
her hands together iii insape gladndls, then 
turned herself round about with extended arms, 
whilst she eung with a strong and clear voice-^ 

' Lfght^ing and gashing, *■ 

Flamtng waves dashing, » 

^ From the world*8 sea of fire! ^ 
Wild tempesls quaking, ' 

And riven fcliains breaking ^ 

The grttve*8 silence ^ire! ^ ^ 

Tliunder»-«nd all ye ^ * ■ 

- Mighty, I call ye 
From the worldV sullen breast^ 
Behold in a woman 
o' Your queen, who doth summoii 

You, hear my behest ! / » • 
Lightning, forth wing thou. 
Sing thou, O sing thou; • 

Hail Freedom to thee ! 

, ■" The vi«tor*8 song rings mnr, ' 
Life finileth wings now ; 

I am the free ! « 

Again 'she laughed wildly, and exclaimed, 
*• How glorieus, how glorious ! how splendid ! 
flow glad I am, glad! glad! Nowjs my day 
'C^rule coma! — A crown) a crown of fire, will 
descend from the dark douds^and be placed up- 
on my h^ad. My day is at hand, my tipie is 
come !" . 

At this moment, to^my irideserihatfle ^mfori, 
the Colonel stood ^t the side of the unhajip^ 
one. 

** You Aiust," said he, •* return to your i?oom." 

With a hasty movement, Elisabeth withdrew 
Iter hand from his, «nd instead, as bef<fre, of 
Buhmiseively complying with his wishes, she 
stood now before him proudly and iosolently, 
witii the look < of a Medea, and repi^ated, **My 
-fafiur is come ! 1 am free ! Muat 1 Who dares 
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to say that word to me, here in this placet 
Stand I not in my own realm?* Has not my 
mother fetched me in her arms 1 Seest thou 
not how her arms of fire embrace me, and re- 
pel thee 1" \ 

The Colonel, who dreaded an increasing out- 
break of her insanity, wished to take her in his 
arms, to carry her again to the castle, when 
li^lisabeth hastily, with infinite tenderness, laid 
.her arms around his neck, and said to him, " So, 
if r clasp thee in my arms, and thou me in 
thine, then will my mother take us up both in 
her bosom of fire. What bright and heavenljf^ 
bliss ! Thie is iny day — my hour is come ! I 
am free, and thou art taken captive. I defy 
*thee— I defyv thee ever again to become i"ree !" 
* M%e-it tfie word defy which awoke the de- 
fiance of the nian, or was it some other feeling, 
l^ut the Colonel suddenly released himself from 
EIisab.eth*s arms, and stood still at a few paces 
distance from her. 

" Yes, i defy — I defy thee !" continued she. 
** Thou hast fettered rvtf linibs^ thou hast bound 
my tongue; and yet I npw stand before thee 
powerA:il and strong, and like lightning, will 
launch against thee the fearful words. ' I love 
thee! I love thee!' Tiiou canst no longer 
forbid them to me< thy msAfi is powerless. The 
thunder is with me-4he tempest is with me !- 
Soon shall I be with4hem above, for ever. Liko 
a cloud upon <thy heaven, shall I follow thee all 
thy life ; like a pale ghost shall I hover above 
thx head ; and, when all ie silent around thee, 
thou shalt hear my voice exclaiming—* I love 
t^ee! I love thee!'" 

A strange and deep emotion seemed to have 
pvercome the Colonel ; he stood immovable, 
with his arms folded, but dark fire flashed frocpi 
his'eyes. ♦ 

Elisabeth continued with a quiet enthusiasm, 
" how deeply have I loved thee ! So deeply, 
so warjmTy, no mortal ever loved! Heaven, 
which thunder^ above my head— earth, which 
soon will open my grave, — ^you, take 1 for eter* 
nal witnesses ! Hear my word ! Understand 
thou, thou, my life's beloved torment, noble, 
lofty object of all my thoughts,— of my love, of 
my hatred, yes, my hatred, — hear how itjsounds 
— * I !bve thee !* — with my being's most inward, 
rabsf holy life have I k>ved thee ;— deep as the 
sea, but pure as heaven was my feeling. Thou 
hast not understood it— nobody on earth could 
understand it, — my mother knew it, — and He 
who is above us all. If we had lived in a world 
where words and deeds could be as innocent as 
fi^lin^ and thoughts — O then, like a bright, 
warmllame might I have enclosed and shone 
around thy existence — have penetrated thee 
with felicity,— have burned .a pure sacrificial 
Sterne for thee alone. Such was my love. But 
thou didst not understand it— thou didst ndt 
love me — and thou repulsed me, and thou for- 
sook me — and I became guilty, — but loved ne- 
vertheless, —and love now — and always,' and 
eternally, — and— a/on« /" 

*♦ Alone? ! !" exclaimed the Colonel, whilst a 
poiyerful feeling seemed to tr&ns[>drt him out of 
himself. 

" Yes, alone,'* repeated the Blind, confused 
andctremhUr^t " could it be otlierwise ? I have 
sometime? suspected — but — O my God, my 
God ! tould it be possible 1 «0 say, is it possl* 
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ble 1 By the ^tenial happiness which thoa de- 
ser^est, — and which never can be mine, — by the 
li^ht which thou seest, and which I never shall 
behold,— I conjure thee— say, say, hast thou 
loved roe V* 

A moments perfect silence reigned in natare. 
It seemed as if it would listen to the unswer, 
which I also awaited with trembling anxTety«. 
At length, pale, slow lightning flamed around us. 

Solemnly, with a strong, almost powerful ex-^ 
pression in his voice, the Colonel saidt 

"yes!»» 

The Blind turned upwards her coantenance,^ 
beaming with superhuman bliss, whilst the Oo« 
lonel continued with violent and deep e^tion : 

"Yes, I have loved thee, Elisaheth. loved 
thee with the whole power of my heart— but 
God's power in my soul was more powerful, 
and kept me froi» falling. My severity alone) 
has saved thee and Ae. My love was net pure 
as thine. It was ^ not the poison which thy 
hand gave to me^. which distufbed iny health- 
it was the combat of passion and desire — ^jt is 
the care for thee. Efisabeth ! Elisabeth ! thou 
hast been infinitely dear to me, — ^thou art so yet 
—Elisabeth.'* 

Elisabeth tieard him no longer ; she sunk 
down as if it were under the los^ of happiness 
which fell upon her ; and | sprang towards her 
at the moment when she fell like one dying upon 
the earth, whilst her^lips whispered with an in*' 
describable expression of happiness, "He has 
loved me !" 

The Colonel and I v^e scarcely able to car- 
ry her to her chamber. - 1 trembled — his strength 
was as if paralysed. A sweat of anguish hung 
^1 drops on his brow. 

Elisabeth recovered, in a short time, her con- 
sciousness ; but when she re-opened her eyes, 
and the stream of life again rushed through her 
veins, she merely whispered, ** he has not 'despis- 
ed ! — ^he has loved me !*' and remained ^ilf and 
calm, as if she had closed her account with tiie 
world — as if sheliad nothing left for her to wish. 

During the remaining part of the night, the 
storm raged terrifically, but the lightnings shone 
now upon the countenance of the blind, beaming 
with inward happiness. 

' From this moment, and during the few days 
which she yet lived, all was changed to her. 
All was peace and gentleness. She spoke sel- 
dom, but pressed kindly and gratefully the hands 
of those who approached the bed upon which she 
lay almost immoveable. One ofte/a heard her 
say, softly, " He has loved me !" $ 

One day her Honour stood beside Elisabetj^, 
she who did nol s^em aware of her presence, and 
repeated with inexpise^ible delight the words 
so dear to her. i^aw an expression of pain de- 
picted on the mi)^ kind countenance of her 
Hdtnour— saw her lips* tremble, and sorf)e isars 
roll down her cheeks. She turned herself ^as**- 
tily, and went out. I fcilowed her, for she had 
forgotten her bunch of keys. We went through 
the ante-room.-' The Colonel Sate there, his 
head bowed >opdn his hand, asif he were read- 
ing. He had his back turned to us. Acir 
Honour stole softly behind him, kissed his fore< 
head, and stifled, as she went into thel^-room,' 
her forth- bursting' 8obs» The 0<4oneK as^ih- 
ished, looked aftil her,, glanced then upol his 
hand, wet with the tears of his wife, kissed 



them sway, and resnmea Ills tfioeg"htfal pb8tar& ' 
After a moraest | followed her Hiinour into bet 
bed-chamber, but she was not theie ; her hymn- 
book lay qpen apon the sofa, aqd its leaves ^ore 
traces of tears. At length I fouBd|ier,li|ler I bad 
gone about through all the rsom3,^n the kitchent ^ 
w^ere she was rather seolding the^Gook, b«> 
cxatk she had forgotten tp est the cutlets from 
a breast of lamb which was frixiling over thi 
fi^e ; whi^h ow^ht actually was unpardgna- . 
ble, as I liad already told her twioenhat v^e^ 
should havelireast of'lambibr dinger, and cdt- 
lets for supper. » ^ 

'■"One cannot trdst to any but ooese]f,'*.said 
her Honour to me, a little piqued, as 1 gave to 
hflr her bunch of keys. 

1 now left Elisabeth neUher day nor night. ^ 

With an astonisbiqg rapidity her earQily ^•-; 
istence seemed to speed towards its end. it * 
seemed as if the first word of afl^tion whiQh 
she had heard, had heeh the sii^nal ofher affiipl- 
ed soitl*8 deliverance. * v # 

It IS so with many chil4reli of the eartif. 
They ^trive againist the sting of sfflictloa for . 
many and muiy a year— live, ^uflTer, and coo-' 
tend. The sting is broken, and they. fail dowft 
p6weriess. Happiness reaohtis to them her 
beaker. Tt^ey set^their lips ^ the f^foi^tie edge 
—and die ! " 

Besides Hdena Imd n\e, PtqUbsso^L — ^ w<is 
almost constantly with JBllsabeth. In part ht , 
read aloud to fier, in part he talked with os in a 
manner which was calculated, 4o ejevate hAr 
slumbering feelings of religion, and strengthen; ^' 
her faith i« the dear truths which stand like 
bright ^ngels by the cotu^ of the dying. 

Onee he propos<ed to her several questions on 
the condition of her own mind. She '^epliecL 
"I now have not strength to tbii^ clearly* % 
have ndl flower to examine myself. Bu( I f^ 
—I have a hope^I have a presentimeitt of clear- *" 
seis!"— » 

*' jMay^the Lord lift up his countenance upoa 
(hee !" said Professor L — i-, with quiet dignity * 
and prudence. ^ * 

The next day Elisabeth besought the wh<# 
family to assenible around her. As we oU, !o- ^ 
gether with Professor L— — , were assembled 
in m^rnful silence in her room, Elisabeth call- 
ed ^y name these whom she wishedto apprsaoh, 
her bed^'^ seized their ,hand« kissed it, ai she 
uttcred^with humble devotion the word ** For- 
give !" So she went through them^t^ . 1(0 on# 
wds able to speak; and that mournful ** Forgive l**^ / 
*' forgive !" was the only spUnd ^hich4ntenttpU 
ed the sad murmur of sighs. v - 

The Colonel and his wifo stood there bow to- 
gether. Elisabeth was silent for a^oment, and * 
breathed heavily and with difficulty. Atla8t|bo v 
said, »* Will my friepd come to me V» * ' 
. The Colonel went forward — she elt^nde^ her 
armis to hiH'— he bent hiqasflf dowa to her — 
thev-kii^sedf. Owhatai^! Thennitiuidtfao 
lasf— that of love and of death! * 

Ko^ord was spokSft. Pale as one Mqgt 
and with imcertaiii steps* the Colotiel withdrew. 
Wtth trembling voice, Elissbeth said, "'^L^ n|f 
up out ofibed, and lead tnp to Mrs.'H— ^.^^ 

We did so. She shewed an unq^ual strengrti, 
and sup|>brted by two persons, w^nt to the other 
epd of the room^ w^iere her Hosour, who didtool 
seem aware ofher design, sate weetoing. 

J* 

•4 - '^Kr *«• * 
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^* AsCtist me,** safS £l&abetb, ^ and place me 
upon my knees.*' ^ 

tieiF Hon(^r rose up hastily, to orevent^ts be- 
' ing done ; but, notwithstanding, E|iaabe|h hasti- 
ly Jay at her feet, kissing them, whUst she stam- 
- ^mered for<U|^.with convulsive sighsf, *''Forgivef! 
ffoi#vef*' 

SheT was borie almost lifeless agiin to her 
M' -. . . • 

From this moment the 0010^61 did not again 
^Jeave her. ' 

.IHirough the night vir^h saoceoded this day, 
a^ the day foHowing, she lay still, but seemed 
toiBuffer physical pain. In the «ivemng, as Pro^ 
fessor L---^-, the.GoIonel, and I sate silently by 
her bed, site i^oke out of a still slumber, and 
* said aloud, In a clear Toice, "He has loved me ! 
.' >Lofd, I thank thee I** 
' Afler this she sank into a kind of sleep or 
stupor, ^ich continue, probably an hour. Her 
kireath, wbiehidurhtg this time had been very 
# rapid, began by degrees to become feeble. A 
Iong>^use occurred— then came a' sigh — then a 
, longer interval-^nd then again a sigh. All at 
once the breath seemed to c^ase. !t was a ter- 
rible moiiaent. . A slight spasm passed through 
^e limbs— tlumi a violent sigh or gasp, followed 
by a s9d^-raoumful soand^r-and lUl was still. 
. ''She has ceased to be!" slid the Colonel 
witfi a suppressed voice, and pressed his' lips ^ 
ttpon the death- pa)e brow. * 

" She 9ees now !" said Professor L , and 

raised a soleitm and beaming look to heaven. 

The joyous air of the snhimer evening played 
*ih through thd open window, and the birds sang 
ggity withoirt in the hedge of honeysuckle. A 
g^ntle^ rose light, a reflection of the lately de- 
scended suti,'di0ased itself through the cham- 
ber, and spread an illnminatiqg glory over the 
^Boeaaed. 

So still, so free frem pain, lay she now there ! 
SheMvho si> long had combated and despaired-^ 
BQ ealm, so still now ! Over the white pillow, 
and even down to the floor« fell her rich brown 
hair. On her lips was an extraordinary smile, 
All of an expression of sublime knowledge. I 
have seen ^at smile upon the llpa of many who 
'«Ieep the sleep of dea th . The angel of eternity 
has impressed upon them his kiss. 
• Peaoefutooraent, in which a heart irhich has 
eo leng throbbed with disquiet and pain, expe- 
tienoes rest t Peaceful moment, whitih recon- 
Iciles ^very enemy to ua, which draws near to 
. OS every friend, c^ts oblivion -over every error, 
the <beama of glory pvar every virtue, which 
•opena the Hind eyes and releases the bonds of 
the aoiM ! Beautiful and peaceful moment, al- 
though borne upon the vfingB of a nocturnal an- 
gel, thou smileat towards me like the rosy hue 
of mortiuig ; and when I see thee advaoOe to- 
. wards' another, I have many a time loinged thod 
ahoiddi^ oama for. ime also. * 
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SiiaxbiTR was no more. She had' been like 
*^a gloomy thuader-cloud, and darkepe'd the bright 
h^aveh of existence which most nearly sur- 
roimded her. W?en she was gave, all experi- 
enced a sentiment of peaee and aecarity. Many 



tears were conscicrated to her monrnful memory, 
but no heart recalled her. Pitiable Elisabeth ! 
thou first ^gavest peace when thy own heart en- 
joyed it in the grave. 

We see every day that the most insignificant, 
the least endowed persons, but who are kind and* 
gentle, become more beloved in the world and 
raof^ lamented than the distinguished, richly gift- 
ed, wlio misuse their talent ; who, with all their 
beauty, their .mmd, their warmth of heart, have 
not made one being happy. 

The Colonel alone rdtained for a long time a 
gloomy s|ate of mind, and was more reserved 
nian .oommon towards his wife and children. 
Their tendei^ss ieind attentions, however, as 
welA as the beneficial opera^on of time, began 
by degrees t<»^'dissipate this gloom, when eir- 
cumstatiCes connected with his domestic circle 
anew shook his rest, and agitated his naturally 
powerful fe^lnga. 

One day, Arvid's father. General P , burst 

into the; Cotonel's room, fujl of fhry. First of 
all, he relieved his heart by a salvo of curses 
and oaths; and when the Colonel coldly asked 
what it all meant, he stanamered fbrth, almost 
beside himself, V Wh4fl does it meaii? Wttat 
does it rtiean ! Thouaand d~4B ! It meana 
that ydor--^jour— your daughter is a "carsed — * 

"Getieral P- — - !'' said the, Colonel, in a 
voice Which brought the angry man quicldy to 
himse^, and who cepfied rather more quietly, 
«« It — it--Ht— means that your daughter plays 
with truth and faith, t^at she befoolar— fetch me 
seven thoosand !— that she will break off witk 
Arvid, wiil'retwrn to him the > betrothal ring. 
Fetch me seven ! that Arvid^is l)eside himself;* 
that he williahflot himself through the head, so 
violent and frantic as he is ; atfd that I shall be 
a miserable, childless >o)^ man !" Here a few . 
tears rolled down the 0I4 gentleman's eheeks, 
and be continued in a voice in which anger aad 
pain contendedt vShe sports with my son's 
peace — sports with my gray hairs. I loved her 
so tenderly ; as a father, brother. As a father,. 
1 had set also my hope of the happmess of the 
evening of my life upon her. It will be the 
death of me. She says directly to my Arvid's 
face that she will not have him ; directly in my 
son*s face. Fetch me seven thousand I He 
will be a<4aughtng-stock to (he whole countf*^ 
He will shoot himself, brother ; he will shoot 
his brains out, I ^y ; and I sh^ll be a chUdless, 
miserable old man,** etc. etc. 

The Colonel, who had heani all this in the 
most perfect aflence, now rang the beff violently* 
I was in the oext room, a^.went in to the 
Qolonel, in .ordl^r a little to reconnoitre, and to 
preparf Julie for that which na-aited her» 

The Colbnefs. countenance belifyed'angev 
and sn-verity. He desired^ me. to tell Julie to 
^ome down to him. , * 

P found Julie in i^e grdateat anxiety; but, 
from tite Oenerars visit to her father, prepared 
ior that which was before her.r 

*^ I know— I^now,'* said «fae, <greW|ng pale 
a| my message, " it must come outHt cannol 
oe helped." 

** But hast tjioo actually," I asked, *< broken 
off witl) thy bridegroom ?" , 

*' I have— I have pmba%," answered she, 
troubled and full of a\xTii\'iV5\''''\ ^'mx^'^nn. ^^^-^ 
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agaioBt Arrid — he was oold and aoornfal-— I 
was violent, he was in a passion and rode away 
in anger." 

Again we heard the Colonel's bell ring. 

** My God !" said Julie, and pressed her hands 
to her heart, **now I must go~-and must have 
courage. Ah . if it were not for his contemp« 
tunus look — toll me, Beata-— did papa looic very 
solemn 1" 

I could not say no ; prayed her not to hurry 
herself— -to consider well her own promise, ono^ 
80 solemnly given, the Coloners strict princi- 
ples regarding the sanctity of such a promise. 

" Ah, I cannot — I cannot ! was all4hat Julie 
was able to say, while trembling and pale she 
went down stairs to the Coloners room. WI^bq 
she pame to the door she paused^ as if to 
strengthen her resolve, said *^I mustl'* and 
went in. 

In the course of about half ah hour iolid came 
intollelena's room, where I also was. and look- 
ed quite inconsolable. She threw herself upon 
the sofa, laid her head upon Helena's knee, and 
began sobbing loudly and violently. The^good 
Helena sate silent, but sympathetic tears ran 
down her cheeks, and fell like pearls upon Julie's 
golden plaits of hair. When, after ft little time, 
Julie's suffering ^emed somewhat to allay it- 
self, Helena said tenderly, as she passed her 
fingers between her aister's rich curls, ♦* I have 
not arranged thy hair to-day, sweet Julie. Sil 
up a moment, and it shall soon be done." 

" Ah, cut oflf my hair 1— Lwill be a nop !" re- 
plied Julie ; but for all that rose up, dried her 
eyes, let her arrange her hair, assisted Helena 
with Iters, and was calmer. 

So certain is it, that the little occupations of 
everyday life possess an often wonderful power 
to dissipate troubles. 

When we inquired what had really happened, 
Julie nfrplied— *» This has happened, that I am 
condemned for the whole remainder of my life 
to do penanee for the thoughtlessness of one 
moment — and to be a wretched being~4hat is 
to say — ^if I submit to the sentence— but I will 
not— rather papa'* displeasure— rather " 

*' Ah, Julie, Julie !" • interrupted Helena, 
♦* think well about what you say !" 

" Helena, you know not what I stifTer, how I 
have struggled with myself for a^long time. 
Tou know not how clearly I see the lamentable 
and the miserable part of my fate, if I must be 
Arvids wife. Ah 1 1 have hitherto gone as if 
in sleep, and sleeping I gave him my hand, — 
now I am awake — and should not withdraw it 
if I saw that I gave it to a*^" 

" Arvid is a good person, Julie !" 

"What do you call good, Helena! Those 
who merely are not bad 1 Arvid (I have tried, 
, I have proved it) seemed good, because he has 
mil been tempted to be bad ; calm and collected, 
because he troubled himself about nothing but 
his own convenience ; reasonable, because be 
sees no further than his nose extends. Air! 
be is merely a collection of negatives — why 
should one fear to add to bis collection, and 
make him a present of anoth^ no t Do not im- 
agine that it will trouble him long— he does not 
love me — he cahndt love, he has n» feeling ! 
Ah ! he is a bit of moist wood, which my Kttle 
.fire would in vain strive to kindle; the flame 
would hy dffgreea FAoJab jo smoke^ ftod io the 
cad quite go oqL'* *• 
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I " If even, sweet Julie, Arvid oe not the maa 
I whom you deserve, and who would make you, 
as your husband, happy, why should not yoa^ 
fire nfVertneless burn clearly 1 Arvid is, in- 
deed, not bad ; he would never liecome a spirit 
pf torment to you. How many wiVes are there 
not, who, united to husbands who beyond 41 
comparison stand fitr below them, yet develop 
themselves as mnJe and excellent beings ; cre- 
ate happiness and prosperity around them, and 
epjoy happiness through the beautiful conscious- 
ness of fulfilling their duty. See our cousin, 

Mrs. M , how estimable and how amiable 

she is ! And i^hat a man is her husband ! Look 
et Emma S ; look at Hedda R ." 

" Yes, and look at Penelope and sisters and 
company— ahy Helena, these women have mjr 
high esteem, my reverence, my admiration. I 
would resemble them ; but one thing I know 
clearly— -that I cannot do so. That independ- 
ence in opinion and judgment, that calmness, 
that clearness, ^hat certainty and perspicuity of^ 
principle, which are so necessary when in mar- 
ried life one would take ^e lead — ^this I have 
not— not at aU ! I am exactly one who requires 
to be guided — I am a vine-branch, and need the 
oak for support. At this moment my under- 
standing has developed itself— I feel a better 
being arisingVithin ipe—a new world opiening 
itself for me ! Would that I might winder 
through it on the hand of a hosband whom I 
could love and esteem; whose heart would re- 
ply to the purifying fire within mine ; who wit>i 
the light of his clear understanding would il- 
lumine the twilight in my soul ; (behold Pro- 
fessor L — -^ thought I)— ^h, how much better 
a being should I then be ! — and arrive ft a goal 
which I now rather imagine than see. But 
with Arvtd, see Helena, with Arvid— my woifd 
would belike a stoie-room— I myself like a bit,of 
mouldy cheese. ^ 

" It is truer than ^ou think. Ah, it is a 
moikrnful affair, this marrying. There ar^ a 
great many with whom it has happened as it 
now might happen with mt— they have hoisted 
the sail of matrimony in foolishness, — have 
fancied they should reach the island of bliss, — 
and have been strandei, and fixed for the whole 
of their lives upon a sand-bank. Like the oyster 
in its shelli they have crept about and sought fbr 
a little sunshine, till the meitiful wavecanoke — ^" 

«*JuHe! Julie!" 

" Helena ! Hdena ! it is a sketch from evek 
ry-day life; every day strengthens its truth. 
How many noble natures have been raided in 
this way 1 And so .will mimz be, if I am not 
able in time to sail past the sand-bank.?' 

"Julie! I fear tlfat this canQot be done. 
Papa's prinaiple$ are immoveable ; and among 
these stands foremost firm adherence to a pro- 
mise.' And I think that he is perfectly right. 
Besides, as regards the annulling of<a betrothal, 
the taking back of a given promise of marriage, 
there lies iii it a something so4eeply wounding 
to female delicacy, that I consider ^" 

"Delidicy here, and delicacy thei¥: I con- 
sider it quite indelicate, and in particiUlar quHe 
absurd, that a N^hole life's happmess should be 
sacrificed to delicacy.*' 

** Could you be happy. Juke, if you lost your 
connexions'— your father's effectioiK-iht ee- 
ofthewprUr' 
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" The esteem of the ^norld-— I would not give 
many stivers for it ; but the esteem of those 
whom I love— ah Helena, Beata — ^is it indeed 
possible that I ceuld lose thati Then it cer- 
tainly would be better that I condemned myself 
to be unhappy ** 

" ; " Yoa sl^l not be unhappy,4ulie,'^ said Hri- 
ena/^ with tearful eyes s^ie cla^d hei sister 
in her arms—" you shall ^ — " 
,< " Of that y<m Juiow nothing- Helena," inter- 
jrupted Julie, with irritahki impatience; "/ 
know that I should be so. There is ajsomething 
stiir, besides Arvid's unworthiness, which woul4 
make me so ; it is the certaint]f that I have 
missed my goalr— the certainty tliat I might have 
had a nobler, a happier lot— that I might have 
lived upon earth for the happiness of a supc^or 
and excellent being.- Ah, I feel jt. I might, 
like a lark, have winged myself ok high in free- 
dom, light, «nd song; and nowj now* I shall, as I 
feared, crawl about on the sand-bank of life, 
like an oyster, dragging along wit^ me my 

' prison ^' 

By the repetition of thitf horrible, but ooless 
correct comparisoQi a new, vehement grief ever- 
came Julie: she -threw herself again down on 
the sofa, and remained the whole- day without 
eating or being willing to hear §i^y eonsolation. 
Her Honour ran, partly herself^ an^ partly sent 
me, incessantly up' in^ down stairs with drops 
and smelling- waters. 

Julie wasi'eally, though not seriously, unweH, 
and. remained two days in her ehannber, during 
which she did not see her father^ Neither 
Lieutenant Arvii nor the Gei\.eral wq^e hesffd 
of during these dn^s, to the i^reat <:omfort of 
Julie. 

He^ Honour had always had her own little 
tactics, or domestic policy, whenever any mis- 

^ ^understanding ocourrotf^ between Jbec husband 
a0d hef children 7— namely" when she talk^ 
with the first, her worda were alw^ye on the 
side cif the latter ; and with the latter she as- 
^rted aftd proved to them that^fto first Was ia, 
the Tight. Her lleart was, I fancy, often a.de- 
serterld the side of the weaker, because when, 
in certain oases, every thing was ebliged to 
yield to the iron will of .the Colonel, her Hon- 
our always caressed her children vfith redoub- 
led tenderness She had now also talked with 
her husband in Julie's behalf, and for the re- 
leasing her from her engagement, but found him 
inflexible (** impossible !"«aidher Honour) ; and 
when she now saw Julie so wretched, she was 
imperceptibly towards liim — not unfriendly — 
God- forbid ! — but^ nevertheless, a little less 
fHendly ; in appearance (I'll answer jtoir it that 
it was not so in reality) somewhat less anxious 
about his ^comfort and sAisfaction in a many 
tittle things. A certain ui^lea^^atness, hith^ 
erto altogether foreign to the family, prev^ed 
in thn house for some ds^s. 
' •* If the mountain mjiL not come to Mahomet 
— ^Mahomet must go to the mountain," said the 

- Colonel to me> one morning, wj^- a good-tem- 
pered smile, as he was about to go up the stairs 
whiclx led to Julie's room. 

At that very moment a travelling-carriage 
drove into the courtr^nd Cemet CaSt with a 
flushed and almost bewildered, countenance, 
sprang out 'and up the steps, embmced with 
silent fervency his parents and sisters, and be- 
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sought, after this, a moment's oonversation with 
his father. 

The moment extended to an hour, when the 
Cornet, with a pale and disturbed countenance, 
came alone out of his father's room. As if un- 
consciously, he went through the sitting-room 
and saloon into her Honour's boudoir, without 
seeming to be aware either of her or me, and 
seated himself silently with his elbows rested 
upon a table, and covered his eyes with his hand, 
as if the daylight distressed him. 

With maternal anxiety her Honour observed 
hiiA; at length she rose, stroked his cheek with 
her hand caressingly, and said to him, ** My good 
boy, what is amiss with thee 1" 

'VNothing !" answered the Comet, with a low 
and suppressed voice. 

^ Nettling V' repeated her Honour. "Carl, 
thou makest me anxious — thou art so pale— thou 
art unhappy !" 

*< Yes," replied the Comet, in the same low 
voice. * ^ 

" My, child, my son ! What ails thee !" 

" Every thing !"• 

"Carl! and thou hast a mother who would 
give hetv life for thy happiness !" 

"My good mother!" exclaimed the Cornet, 
and clasped her in his arms : " fqfrgive me 1" 

"My best child! tell me what X can do for 
thee ! Tell me what thou^wantest— tell me all ! 
It must have an outlet seme way — I cannot live 
and see thee unhappy !''^ 

"I must be unhappy, if I cannot obtain, or 
raise on bond, the sum of ten thousand rix-dpl- 
lars. If I get them not to-day, Hermipa is— lay 
Hermina is in a few days the wife of another !: 
Good God I the happiness of my whole life, and 
that of another, I would purchase with this beg- 
garly . money— «nd it is denied me ! I have 
spoken with my ijatther-'Opened to him my heart 
-^old him all He has this sunt— I know it -^ 
and he " 

^ And he has denied thee 1" . 

" Positively, decidedly. He says that it is the 
inheritance of the unhappy and the needy ; and 
for j^e^ sake- of these suffering strangers makes 
bis own son unh*appy !♦» 

With this the Cornet started up, and went 
with great strides up aqd down the room, as he 
exclaimed, '^What low 'being has dared to 
blacken Herniina to my father— this God's holy 
angell She would deceive me! She — she 

loved the detested G ! He only, or bis 

emissaries, have been able " 

HfNre the Comet massacred a carriage with its 
accompanying horses (the equipage of the little 
Dumplings) ; and her Honour, terrified, removed 
from her son's neighbourhood a vase with flow-. 
ers, whilst she, attentive to his complaints, asked 
anxiously,-^" But why 1 But how 4" 
.* " Do not ask me now !" said the Comet im» 
patiently. "I can. say only this now,^thht'my 
life's weal or woe rests upon my obtaining to- 
day the specified sum of money. I may become 
the happiest being on the earth, or the most un- 
happy ; and not I alone " 

" Carl !" said her Honour $o}i^mnly, " look at 
me ! God bless thy honest eyes, my son ! Yes, 
I know thee. Thou wilt not let me take a step, 
the copseqtiences of which I may vepent." 
•• *^Aly mother! wouldst thou repent having 
effected the happiness of my life V 
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** It is enough, my ebild. I go now to »peak 
to thy father. Wait me here." 

In a violently excited state of mind the Comet 
awaited the return of bis mother. I saw that 
in a moment he was in that delirinm of youth 
which makes it appear incredible that any one 
can oppose their wishes or their wills. In such 
moments people cannot bear the word " impos- 
sibility.*' They seem to themselves as if they 
could command the son even, seem as if they 
could tear* up the roots of the mountains; or, 
which is all the same, tear up the principles 
from a firm human breast. 

It was^a long time before her Honour returned. 
Julie and Helena aecompanied her. She was 
pale; tears glittered on her eyelids, find her 
voice trembled as she said, '*Thy father will 
not ; he has his reasons ; he thinks that he does 
right, and does quite certainly what is best. 
But, my good xhild, thou canst fbe assisted, 
nevertheless. Take these pearls and jewels. 
They ate mirfe — I can dispose of them — take 
them. In Stockholm thou wilt receive a con- 
siderable sum for them.'* 

**And here, and here, best Carl," said Julie 
and Helena, whilst with the one hand they 
reached to him their treasures, and threw the 
other affectioa^tdy around his neck ; take these 
also, Carl ; we pray thee, take, sell all, and make 
th^elf happy!'' 

A dark crimson flushed the oountenanoe of 
the young man, and tears streamed down his 
cheeks. At that moment the Cotonel entered, 
stoed in the doorway, and riveted a keen glance 
upon the group which occupied the back-ground 
of the room. An expression of anger, mingled 
with scorn, lighted up his fhce. '* Carl V* ex- 
claimed he with a strong voice, '' if thou aiit saf- 
iioiently unwortbjr to take advantage of the 
weakness of thy mother and sisters to satisfy 
thy blind passion, then /despise thee, I will not 
acknowledge thee as my son." 

Deeply unhappy, and now so deeply misjudged, 
the bitterest indignation poured Hs gall into the 
lieart of the young man. He was deathly pale, 
his lips convulsively compressed. He staii^)ed 
^is foot violently, and was out^of the door like 
lightning. A few minutes afterwards, he mount- 
ed his hme, and galloped aeroes the ooort 



THB COaMBT ! TRB OOBVET ! THS COBNET ! 

"* Halloa • )t Bounds throogb the wood." 

HiLLOA I it sounds. The hunted fly, and the 
hunters follow. What is the game? An un- 
happy humaa being. And the hunters 1 The 
ftiries of anger, of despair, and. frensiy. How 
they drive ! An uoexampled chase ! The hunt- 
ed flyi and the hunters follow. Halloa ! halloa ! 
They lose not the scent— they follow — ^they fol- 
low, tnroiigh the thickest wood, over.tbe dancing 
billows, over bill, over dale, with gaping ja\Ys — 
will swallow their prey — it goes bound after 
bound — ^but runs wearily on its course. Halloa ! 
halloa ! it will soon be ended ! 

Onward ! onward ! spurred the pursued his 
snorting horse, which flew foaming over hedges 
and fences. .^Wild tumults raged in bis soul. 
Wrapt in a cloud of dust, h^ posted over the 
road through gloomy and wood-bver-grown 
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tracts, whilst he thoogfat to ftupify eveiy feelings 
every thought in his soul, and listened only to 
the admonitory forward ! forward ! whioh rung 
in every throb of his fever- wild pulse. 

The peaceful inhabitants of the cottages, which 
rushed past like a storm-wind, sprang in astou' 
isbment to their door, and asked in wonder, 
** What horseman is that who is run away with 1" 
And one of them (Stioa Ander's daughter at 
Rornm) declared that she had seen a hound and 
a hare come forth ; the one out of the cottage, 
and the other out of the wood, and sitting, the 
one opposite the other with staring eyes ; saw , 
the wild rider, after which, quite bewildered and 
out of sorts, they had sprung past each other ; 
the hare into the cottage, thed#g into the wood. 

The wild rider. Comet Carl, made no halt till 
he pulled up at the gates of the Wood-house, so 
well known to us, threw himself from his horse, 
and sprung up the steps. All the doors in the 
upper story were fastened ; all was still. He 
sprang down the steps. All the dbors in the 
lower story were festened; all was still and 
dead. He sprang aeross the court to a little oat- 
building, and. pushed open a door. There, hum- 
ming a psalm, and spinning flax iipon a whistling 
wheel, sate within the cottage a UtUe» wrinkled 
oki. woman. 

" Where are the gentlefolkal Where is Misa 
Hermina 1 " exdaiined ibe heated, almost breath- 
less Cornet. 

*«Har* answered the little old spianiBg- 
woman. 

"Where areihe gentlefolks V' cred the Cor- 
net, with an annihilating voi(^ and look. 

" What d'ye say T' replied the old woman, as 
she poked her nose comfortably into a UtUs 
snoflf-box. 

The Comet stamped. (A mended cup iett 
down from the ahelf, three orippled. glass jin- 
gled together). " Aire you stone-deaf !" shriek- 
ed he, at the highest pitch of his voice. '* I ask 
which way the gentlefolks &om here are gone!** 

" Which wajrl ToThorsborg; does the ge% 
tleman meant Ay^ then go over the fields^ 
and—" 

« I ask,'' screamed the Comet very loudly, ia 
despair, ** where the gentlefolks aie gone to 
feom here." 

"To Fromere? Yea, yes— 4b&n you must 
go—" 

" It is beyond all patienoe !" said the Cornet, 
in despair, "it is enough to drive one mad V* 

" Ay, ay, indeed V* sighed the littie old wom- 
an, perplexed and terrified at the appearance of 
the Cornet's anger, and went quickly to iHck up 
the pieces of the broken cup. 

A small piece of money upon this flew under 
her nose, and the stranger had vanished. 

" God preserve me ! God bless !" stammered 
the astonished and pleased old woman. 

Another door on the same floor now flew open 
before the powerful grasp of thaCornetfs hand. 

On her hearth, beside ber pig (that is to say 
her child), sate in the room a fat, dear mother, 
feeding her little bristly-haired boy with' hasty- 
pudding. 

The Cornet repeated here his questions, and 
received fbr answer — 

" Yes, they are set ofll" 

"But where? say where 1 Did they leave no 
message,— no letter for me 1" 
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**lietter 1 Yes 1 1 bave one that was left for 

the Comet H , and I was jast thinking of 

setting out with it to Thorsborg, as soon as I 
have put a drop of gruel into the boy, poor thing 
— eat, boy ," 

*^ In heaven's name give me here the letter 
diroctly— haste, go this moment, I say, after it, 
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** Yes, yes — PIl go as soon as I have put these 
^ops of gruel int6 the boy. He is hungry, poor 
creature — eat, boy !" 

" I will feed the boy, give me the spoon— onljt 
go and fetch the letter' here directly !'! 

At length the woman went to her chest. The 
Cornet stood on the hearth, took gruel out of 
the pot with the spoon, blew it with anxious 
couhtenance, and put it into the little fellow's 
open mouth. The woman tumbled the thi^i^s 
about in her chest, sought and sought. Snuff- 
box and butter-pot, stockings and under-petti- 
coats, hyton-book and bread, came one after an- 
other, and lay all about the floor — ^the letter not. 

The Cornet tramped and stamped in pftinful 
impatience. 

"Be quick there! No, is it not there 1 Ah!" 

** Directly, directly ! wait only a bit, waiirr 
liere, no, here ; no, wait a bit — wait." 

Wait ! One may imagine to oneself whether 
^he Cornet was inclined now to ** wait a bit!'' 

But the letter was not forthcoming. The 
woman put by her things, and muttered between 
lierteeth-^ . 

" It's gone— it's not to be found !" 

'* Not to be found !" repeated the Cornet, and 
poked in his terror a spoonful of hot gruel into 
the throat of the boy, who set up a loud roar. 

The letter was not to be found. "The boy 
must certainly have picked it up, have torn it in 
two, or else have burned it ;" and the dear 
motherii who was more concerned about her 
tx)y's trouble than the Comet's, said angrily to 
the latter, **Go to I^fstahohn, there you can 
take leave. The gentlefolks are gone there, and 
Miss Agnes was here to-day with Miss Hermi- 
na.» 

. The Comet left a rix-dollar as a plaster for 
the scalded throat, and cursing half aloud the 
goose and the gosling, mounted Blanka again, 
who in the mean time had been cropping the 
yellow autumn grass which grew here and there 
in the court. 

Now to Lofstaholm. Six miles had to be got 
•over. Blanka felt the spurs, and Sprang oS* at 
full gallop. 

A river divides the road. The bridge was 
troken down, and was under repair. There is 
yet another way — ^but that makjes a bend of a 
mile and a half. Blanka soon snorted coura- 
geously in the waves, which washed the foam 
from neck and nose, and kissed the feet of the 
rider as he sate in his saddle. 

Two travellers at some little distance began 
to talk. 

" Do you know, mother," said the one 
thoughtfully to the other. " I thiqk that it is the 
Neck himself; who has ridden on the black mare 
through the river." 

"Do you know, father," said the other, "I 
think it is a bridegroom who rides to^is be- 
loved." 

" Trust me, my old fellow !" 

^ Trust me, my old woman !" 



And " trust nie, my reader," the rider stands 
now on the opposite shore ; and forwards, for- 
wards speeds he again through wood and field. 

Poor Blanka! when the white walls of Lof- 
staholm shone forth amid the green-yellow- 
browD trees thou was not very far from being 
knocked up, but at the sight of them the rider 
somewhat relaxed his speed, and when come 
into the court, Blanka was able to rest, and to 
draw breath by the side of the three other riding- 
hqrses, which proved that Lofstahohn had guests 
at this moment. ' 

The iron-master and knight, Mr. D , sate 

in his room and contemplated with the mein of 
a satisfied connisseur, a hedd in black chalk, 
done by the prondising daughter Eleonora, and 
the iron-master's lady, Mrs.' Ernerentia D-— , 

whose maiden name was J -, stood beside 

hint reading with delighted attention, a poem on 
the* pleasure of " Rural Life antf Simplicity," 
vn-itten by her most hopeful son Lars Anders 
(whom the family called "the little Lord By- 
ron") ; as Comet Carl stepped violently into the 
roonv, and after a slight apology, without troub- 
ling himself as to what people thought of him, 
his state of mind, and his questions, prayed to 
know what was known here of Baron K- — 
and hrS family's, hasty journey. . * 

" Nothing more than this," said Iron-master 
D-: — , |ind wrinkled up his brow, " that thef 
passed by here yesterday afternoon, and that 
Baron K-^ — was pleased to coma, up here and 
say- rude things to me, ano to pay me, it mar 
he, a fourth of the sum which I have lent to 
him out of pure kindness, an etemity since.^— A 
Dido,— Cornet H , by my Eleonora——" 

Mrs. P— - took upt^ie word. " The Baroness, 
or what must one call her (for I have the idea 
that she is no more a Baroness than I am), was 
not pleased oncelo move to me from the car- 
riage. Yes, yes, One gets beautiful thanks for 
all the politeness one shews to people.. No, she 
sate as bolt upright and stiff as a princess in her 
carriage, — her carriage say I — yes, very pretty 
— ^young G — — 's equipage it was, he himself 
sate in it like a caught bird in a cage, — and that 
perhaps made her so proud." 

"G- — -'s carriage 1 G-^ — with themt'* 
cried the Cornet, " and Hermina V* 

"Sate there, and looked straight before her 
like a turkey-ben. Yes, in that girl I have been 
quite mistaken. I thought that it Was a shame 
for her, and allowed my daughters to take a little 
care about her and encourage her musical talent. 
Therese, in particular, was actually bewitched 
with her. But I soon found that I had commit- 
ted an imprudence, and that she, as well as her 
family, in no respect was fit society for my 
daughters. All kiqd of strange reports are in 
circulation respecting these high bred gentry 
— ^they have sent themselves off in a qa^n- 
ner " 

A servant now came in with tobacco-pipes, 
which he arranged in a comer of the room. The 
Iron-master D-— - thought it as well to continue 
the conversation in French. 

" Qui, c'est^ une vrai scandale," said he, " une 
forgerie de tromperie ! Un vrai frippon est la 
fille— je sais 9a— et le plus extrdmement mau- 
vais sujet et sa^ere." 

" Son pere," corrected Mrs. D ^ " et le pire 

de toute chose c'est son mere. XJn conduite^ 
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oh ! EcoQte, cher Cornet, dans *talie, le m^ et 

le fille ct la pere " 

All at once there occurred in the next room a 
fearful noise, a screaming, a laughing, a tumult, 
a jubilation beyond all comparison. There was 
scraping on fiddles, there was jangling with 
shovels and tongs, there was singing, yelling, 
piping, and in the midst of this din were heard 
all kind of exclamations, of which this alone 
was intelligible : 

"Papa! Papa! now we know the piece 1 
Now the scene is in order ! Hurra, hurra !'* 

The jubilant herd rushed now like a foaming 
t4i#rent into the room ; but when the wild young 
people beheld Cornet Carl, their delight was be- 
yond all bounds. A nniveraal cry was uttered : 
'* Iphigenie, Iphigenie ! Hurra ! hurra ! Cor- 
net H Cornet Carl will be our Iphigenie ! 

Hurra ! Long live Iphigenie the Second, long 
live Cornet Iphigenie i Long live—" 

** Death and hell!" thought the Comet, as 
the wild crowd regularly fell upon him, and en- 
deavoured to drag him with them, amid the 
cry, "Come Iphigenie! Come Cornet Carl, 
hence, hence ! We will have a rehearsal imme- 
diately ! The Cornet may hold his part in his 
hand— come, come, only !" , 

" Hocus-pokus about Cornet Carl I Fall d^wn 
on your knees, and rise up as Iphigenie." 
This last was basooned forth by thd sweet 

little Agnes D , who stood on tiptoes to hang 

a veil over Cornet CarPs head, but could not 
reach up to bis ears. Lieutenant. Ruttelin came 
to her assistance. Eleonora D- — and Mina 

P had already swung a large shawl over his 

shoulders, and three young gentlemen endeav- 
oured to wrap him round with a sheet, which 
should be a gown. Among the seconds of the 
Misses D- — , Lieutenant Arvid was also to be 
seen. 

The Comet resisted; it was in vain; he 
raised his voice, shouted to and with them,— in 
Tain— he could not, amid the noise around him, 
either make himself understood, or once heard. 
An actual despair out of pure vexation over- 
came him, and brought him to a desperate reso- 
lution. Making use of his strength, not in the 
niost polite manner, he pushed with both arms 
right and left the people from him, tore off the 
sheet, and— ran — ran through an open door, 
which he saw before him, and striking into a 
long row 6f rooms, looked neither to the right 
nor the left, but ran, ran, ran ! llan over a ser- 
vant girl, three chairs, two tables, and came at 
length from room to room, out mto a great' 
dining-room, on the other side of which was a 
porch. This the Cornet knew, and was just 
about hastening there, when he was aware of 
the jubilant herd, with the loud cry of Iphigenie, 
Iphigenie ! who were coming through the porch 
to meet him. The Cornet, in the greatest dis- 
tress of mind, was just about to turn round, 
when he saw near him a half-open door which 
led to a little winding staircase. 

He shot down this like an arrow. It was 
dark and narrow, — turned and turned. It began 
to turn round in the head of the Cornet itself, 
when at length his feet reached firm land. He 
stood in a little dark passage. From an iron 
door which stood ajar gleamed a stripe of light. 
The Cornet went through this door also. 
Through an opposite window, defended with 
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stout iron bars, shone a feeble and descending 
autumn sun, and Mi up the white-grey stone 
walls of the vaulted room. The Cornet found 
himself— in a prison t — no, in a store-room. 

The Cornet sought alter a way of escape. 
There was indeed in the little passage a door» 
opposite to the door of the vault, but it must be 
opened with a key, and no key was there. The ' 
Cornet sought and sought^-4n vain. He sat 
down on a bread-chest in the vault, freed him- 
self from bis shawl and veil, and heard 'with 
satisfaction how the wild Chase rashed forth 
overhead,* and seeking traces of him, drove 
about in the neighbourhood ; but he heard them 
always sufiiciently near, to prevent him front 
coming up. Unhappy, indignant, weary, em- 
bitter^ with i\^e whole world, he 'stared be- 
fore him alniost -without the power of think- 
ing. A dish of confectionery, the remains of a 
pasty, of veal cutlets, and currant-cream^ stand- 
ing in the sunshine on a table, met his eye 
kindly and invitingly. 

The Cornet experienced a strange emotion ; 
in the midst of his despair, plagued with a thou- 
sand tormenting thoughts, he felt — hunger. 

Poor human nature ! man, crown of crea- 
tion ! . Dust-king of the dust ! Is it heaven or 
hell, which storms within thy breast 1 Eat 
must thou nevertheless ! Che minute an angeL 
another an animal ! Poor human nature ! 
And on the other side : 

Happy human nature ! Happy duality, whiclr 
alone preserves the unity of the being. The 
animal comforts the spirit, the spirit the animal» 
and thus alone can the human being live. 

The Cornet lived, — was hungry, — saw food, 
and did not long delay the satisfying of hia 
hunger therewith. The pasty was soon added" 
to the more substantial stuff. 

Forgive ! forgive, young lady reader I t 
knowr— a lover, a hero of romance in particular. 
Ought not to be so prosaic, so earthly, and our 
hero is perhaps in danger of losing all your kind, 
sympathy. But reflect, reflect charming crea* 
tures, who live on rose-odour and feelings, he 
was a man, and worse, a Cornet ; he had had a 
long ride, and had not eaten a morsel the whole 
day. Reflect on that ! 

" But is it becoming to eat in this way ia 
other peoples* store-rooms T" 

Ah, my most gracious Chief-mistress-of-cere- 
mony ! when a man is very unhappy and very 
much embittered, very heart-inwardly weary of 
the world, then people think that everything is 
becoming to them, which in any way is becom- 
ing in itself, and does not overturn anything but 
convenances. One has then an actual delight in 
trampling upon these, as upon other kind of 
weeds, and is often in that kind of state of 
mind, a beautiful cosmopolitan spirit, which 
makes one capable of saying, " Get out of th& 
way !" to the whole world. 

Cornet Carl had just cleared the pasty out of 
the way, when a tumult, increasing in strength, 
renewed its shrill cries after the unlucky '♦ Ipbi 
genie !" and a rattling and noise on the top o/ 
the stairs made known to him that the hunting- 
herd spied out and were upon his track. Quite 
beside himself, he sprung to the window, seized: 
with all his might one of the iron bars, with the' 
intention of loosening, it, and, cost what it 
would, of making his escape. 
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O ray of deliTeranoe ! The Cornet seized 
the key, it went into the keyhole ; and, as if 
chased by furies (the Cornet thought in this mo- 
ment of bewilderment that all the sweet, ac- 
complished Misses D had Medusa-heads), 

flew through a long passage out into the porch, 
down the steps, over the court, and upon the 
hack of Blanka. Scarcely was he in the saddle, 
before, like a swarm of bees streaming out of 
the mouth of th^ beehive, the raging herd burst 
forth from the gate, singing, nay, screaming in 
chorus — 

Iphigenie! Iphigente! 
Heavens, what gross poltrooneiy ! 
Lovely maid, where art thou, thent 
Come agahi, O come a^^ain ! 

The Cornet clashed off, and soon vanished 
from the eyes of the chorus, behind the trees. 
Three young gentlemen, who, in the joyousness 
of their hearts, believed nothing else than that 
all this was merdy a madly merry frolic, mount- 
ed their horses in a twinkling, and followed the 
fugitive. 

When the Comet saw himself again pur- 
sued, he suddenly rode more slowly, to the 
great astonishment of the chasing triuiQvirate, 
who speedily overtook him, and surrounded him 
with shrill laughter and cries. 

" Aha ! aha ! Now we have the Cornet fast 
—now there is no more help. Give yourself 
up captive. Cornet H , and turn round di- 
rectly ^ith us." And one of them seized upon 
his horse's bridle. 

But the arm was rudely struck back; and 
looking stiffly and proudly upon his pursuers, 
the Cornet said with warmth — 

" If the gentlemen had the least grain of 
sense, they must have seen directly that I am in 
anything but the humour to play and to be played- 
with. They would now also see that all these 
frolics are to me disgusting. I wish them atthe 
devil, and you with them. Leave me in peace." 

"That's very abusively s^id, the thousand !" 
said one of the triumvirate, and put his horse 
at the same pace as Comet CarFs ; whilst the 
other two gentlemen^ standing rebuffed and 
talcing counsel together for a moment, galloped 
back again amid loud laughter. 

The Cornet rode gently, and looked with a 
keen, angry, and inquiring glance at his unbidden 
companion, who observed him with a pair of 
large, clear light blue eyes with a kind of iron- 
ical quietness. 

The two silent riders now reached a cross- 
road. Here the Cornet turned himself proudly 
to his companion, and said-r- 

*' I presume that we part here ; good night, 
sir." 

" No," replied the other, carelessly and iron- 
ically, " I have now a few words to say to yon." 

** When and where you please," said the Cor- 
net, firing up. 

" Hobo ! hobo !" said the other, ironically ; 
** do you take the matter so ill 1 Where and 
when you please, are indeed words which we 
may use as a kind of challenge-^when and 
where one pleases to take one another's lives. 
Now, for my part, that can certainly be when 
ifad where you please ; but this time I do not 
mean it to be so serious. I only accompany 

Jou to hold a little conversation, to see whether 
cannot enliven you a little, excite yoo a little 
» converse with you." 
H 
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" With certain people,'» said the Cornet, *'f 
converse most willingly with the sword in mj^ 
hand — that keeps at a distance." 

" Sword 1" said his opponent carelessly r 
" why a sword 1— why not rather with a pistol t 
That talks louder, and serves also to keep folks 
at a distance. I don't fight willingly with the 
sword." 

** Perhaps with pins rather," said the Qoraet^ 
disdainfully. , 

" Yes, pins ; or rather hair-pins," replied his 
opponent; smiling, as he took off his hat, and 
from the richest plaits of hair which ever 
adorned a lady's head, drew a large hair-pin, J^o 
which he (or rather she) fastened a little note, 
which she reached to the Cornet with tho 
words, which she uttered in a very different 
tqne — 

** If you find this more painful than the point 
of a sword, forgive those who must bring it to- 
you against their will" ' 

And the blue-eyed horsewoman, Theresa 
D -f gave the Comet a friendly, compassion- 
ate look, saluted him lightly, turned round her 
horse, and vanished quickly from his wondering- 
eyes. 

But these sOon expressed another feeling, for 
he recognised in the address of the note the 
handwriting of Hermina. With feelings whicH 
one can easily imagine, the Cornet opened the- 
letter and read the following 1 — | 

" My only friend upon earth 1 farewell ! fare- 
well ! If thou conrve, it is too late. I have beeik 
compelled to yield to my mother's despairing^ 
prayers. To-day I set off to Stockholm. To- 
morrow I am Genserik's wife— if I live till then. 
My brother, my friend, my all,— «h, forgive me * 
Farewell ! Hermina. 

" Now to Stockholm !" said the Cornet, with 
desperate and firm determination to win her — 
or die ! "—Thanks, eternal Heaven !— there 
yet is time.'* » ' ] 

The evening began to b^ stormy and dark. 
The Cornet felt nothing, and eared iqr nothing- 
around him, but rode at full speed to the inn. 

"This moment, a stout active horse !'* cried 
the Cornet in a th^nd^ring voice ; ** I Will pay 
you what you will !♦» 

In a short time a snorting steed neighed mer- 
rily under the wild rider, who With voice and 
spur still more excited his courage, and with 
the blind fury of impatience sped onward, on* 

ward, over ; but let us take breath for 4 

moment. 
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Th8 Carpit Owl. 



It was night. The moon's silver flood 
streamed quietly down over the castle of Thors- 
borg, where all seemed still, because no light 
shone from the deep windows, speaking of a 
wakeful human eye, of a heart which knew no 
rest. Ah ! — and yet^ 

The clear lamp of night shone into the Colo- ' 
nel's room, and lighted up, one afler another, 
the gilded-framed family portraits, whose fortns 
seemed by the pale bluish beams to come again 
to life, and from the night o^ antiquity, in whose- 
shadows their joys and pains, hatred and lOve^ 
prayer and glances^ had Vq^^ Vm»^ ^^bisisc^i&afi&s^ 
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' iookedh forth with wiei dreamy smiies upon 
the combats of their living descendants with 
the dark powers of life, and in the spirit of 
these thoughts— which thought alone perceives 
••-whisper, 

Tfa<Mi wilt toset, wttt be ftmocten qiilt»~- .■ 
The eombac of the day be hid in night ; — ^— 
Repoie wUl follow when thy strife shall cease. 
Spijdt keep this in jnind,— and have thou peace ! 

Peace 7 Quiet, apparitions ! — ^jrou wish to com- 
fort. But there are moments wh^ thoughts 
tipon this word of the grave and of heaven msUce 
us shed bitter tears. 

The Colonel stood in his window and looked 
oat into the moonlight night. His. lofty brow 
was paler than common, and dark fire beamed 
in his deep-set eyes. 

A storm-wind raged now and again through 
the court-yard, and carried along with it heaps 
of yellow leaves, which struck up a whirling 
dance before the old rock-firm building, and re- 
minded one of courtiers, who tried to amuse 
their dark glancing prince. The flag-staflTon 
the tower swung round gratingly, and an un- 
easy, anxious whistling, such as in stormy 
weather one hears in great buildings, passed la- 
mentingly here and there through the casHe. 
This sound was worthy to be the messenger of 
misfortune ; it distressed the hearer like melan- 
oholy forebodings. White cIouds> of strange, 
fhntastical shapes, were driven over the heav- 
ens, and resembled hosts flying forth with torn 
banners. They wrapped a storm-sail over the 

3ueen of night, who nevertheless quickly broke 
irough it witii conquering beams, and at length 
they assembled themselves in dark grey nuuwes 
lower down on the horizon. 

The Colonel contemplated with uneasy and 
Hloomy feelings the wild conflicts of nature. 
He bitterly felt that the spirit of discontent with 
tiis poisonous breath disturbed also the peace 
of his hitheno so happy and uhited family. He^ 
who loved his own family so dearly, who was 
-so tenderly belo vedJi)y them in return , he was no t 
all at ono6 become as it w«re a stranger to them. 
^ V^ children, removed themselves from him— 
turned their faces away from him ; and it was 
bis fanlt; he had refused their prayers; they 
were unhappy through him ; and at this mo- 
inent, whiKi his conscience bore witness that he 
had firaily adhered to his principles of right- 
that, without wavering, he had acted up to his 
severe but lofty ideas — ^in this inoment painful 
feelings arose in his heart, which seemed to ac- 
cuse him of having erred in their application, 
and thereby, that he bad caused sufiering which 
he might have preventedr^h^t he had embit- 
tered the days of those beings whom he was 
called upon to make happy and to bless. A 
physical sensation of pain, which was peculiar 
to him, and which he mostly perceived when 
his soul was painfully excited — a spasm of the 
chest, which made breathing difficult, was fiow 
more than commonly acute during these gloomy 
thoughts. He felt himself solitary ; no one, at 
this moment, felt tenderness towards him ; no- 
body's thoughts hovered above him on the 
peace- bringing dove- wings of prayer ; be was 
solitary' ! A tear forced itself to his manly eye, 
and he looked up on high with a dark wish soon 
to leave a world where pain ruled. 
A white €ioml» which bore the form of a hu.- 
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roan being with outstretched arms floated alone, 
along the starry vault ; it appeared to descend 
lower and lower, and the outstretched misty 
arms seemed to approach the Colonel. He 
thought upon Elisabeth-^upon her love— on her 
promise to be with him after death. Was it 
not as if her spirit would now embrace himt 
Was it not her apparition which now, when ev- 
ery affectionate voice was silent around hhn, 
descended that she might solitarUy call to him 
through the night, I love thee ! I love thee ! 

Nearer and nearer came the ghost-like ap- 
pearance ; the eye of the Colonel followed it 
with melancholy longing, and almost uncon- 
sciously he raised his arms towards it. Then 
was it suddenly stiatched up by the storm- wind, 
— the extended arms were rent from the misty 
body, and in broken, wild flames, like a myste- 
rious fantasy, the whijte cloud passed by above 
the turrets of the tower. Space was desolate. 
The Colonel laid his hand upon his breast,— it 
was desolate there. Some deep sighs laboured 
forth from its' painful recesses. At this bitter 
moment some one approached him with soft 
footsteps — an arm stole under his, a hand was 
laid familiarly and tenderly upon bis hand^, and 
he felt a head lean softly upon his shoulder. He 
looked not around — he questioned not— he knew 
that she now was near him, who for so many 
years had shared with him joy and pain ; she 
alone could divine his hidden pain, — she alone 
in the silent night came to him with consolation 
and love. He laid his arm quietly around the 
companion of his life, and held her closely to his 
breast, when soon both the inwatd and out- 
ward pain allayed themselves. Thus stood the 
wedded pair for long, and saw this storm travel 
over the earth and chase amid the clouds. 
Th^y said not one word in explanation of that 
which had occurred, not one word of excuse. 
What need was there of iti Reconciliafitm 
clasped them to its heavenly breast. They stood 
heart throbbing to heart, they wer^ one. 

The storm, whlcli increased every moment, 
moved with raging winds the tower-bell, which 
had just struck twelve. The dull strokes of the 
beU were perceived. The Colonel held his wife 
closer to his breast, who at this moment was 
thrilled by an involuntary tremor. She looked 
up to her husband. His eye was immovably 
riveted upon one single point, and hers, follow- 
ing in the same direction, remained still and 
immovable like his. 

On the road, which was visible from this side, 
almost in a straight line to a considerable dis- 
tance from the building, a black body was mo- 
ving along, which, as it approached the castle, 
assumed every moment a larger size and more 
extraordinary form. Before long they could dis- 
tinguish by the light of the moon, that it con- 
sisted of several persons, who in a particular 
manner seemed held together, and as it were 
moved together very slowly, but altogether in a 
body. Now it was hidden by the trees of the 
avenue — now again it was in sight and much 
nearer. Several men seemed to be carrying 
something heavy with great care. 

"It is a funerel procession!" whispered her 
Honour. 

«' Impossible ! at this hour !" replied the Col- 
onel. 

Nearer and nearer came the dark mass. Now 
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it entered the court. 31ie nvind blew wildly and 
tiestrewed it with withered leaves, and took 
with it the hats from the heads of several of the 
bearers, but none of them went to seek after 
them. The procession advanced right forward 
to the principal building. Now it ascended the 
steps — so softly, 90 carefully ; blows thundered 
at the door<) — aU was silent and still for a mo- 
ment, — the door opened and the train entered 
the house. Without saying a word the Colonel 
left his wife and went hastily out of the room, 
the door of which he locked, and sprang down 
stairs. The bearers had set down their burden 
between the pillars of the hall. It was a bier. 
A dark cloak covered it. The bearers stood 
around with uncertain and dejected countenau- 
<5es. 

"Who have you there 1" asked the Colonel, 
in a voice which as it seemed that he had not 
the power to prevent trembling. No one re- 
plied. The Colonel went nearer, i^ild lifted up 
the covering. The moon shone through the 
lofly gothic windows down^upon the bier. A 
bloody corpse lay there. The Colonel recognised 
his son* 

O paternal pain ! Cover with your wings, 
ye angels of heaven, your smiling countenances, 
look not down upon a father's pain ! Be ex- 
tinguished, extinguished, ye beaming lights of 
the firmament ! Come, dark night, and with thy 
holy Yei), hide from all eyes that pang which 
has no tears, hs|3 not a word. O never can hu- 
man ^ye penetrate a father's pain ! 
' Noble and unfortunate father ! When we saw 
thy eyes fixed upon thy son, we turned away 
ours — but thou hadst our fervent prayers. 

All the domestics were, together with myself, 
put in moition by the arival of the message of 
misfortune, we all stood dumb around the bier. 
At a motion of tbe Colonel, and the words^ ** a 
surgeon !" every one was in activity. A mesr 
senger set oflT directly to the city to fetch a skil- 
ful surgeon and one well known to the family, 
and the lifeless body was liAed from the bier, 
and carried to a chamber. ThP. tears of the 
bearers fell upon the body of their beloved young 
master. The Colonel and I followed the slow 
mournful processipn. I dared jiot look at him, 
but heard the deep almodt rattling sighs by 
which he breathed with the greatest difilculty. 

Wheo the body was laid upon a bed, they be- 
gan, almost without hope, easerly to make use 
of all means which are available to reviye a 
fainting or swooning person. The feet were 
brushed, the breast, the temples, and palms of 
the hands, were rubbed with spirits. Blood 
now began to run slowly from a wound in the 
head ; it was bound up. Busied with the feet, 
I ventured an anxious, inquiring look at the 
Colonel — but turned it away again hastily with 
horror. He was the colour of death— a spasm 
had drawn together and disfigured his features. 
The lips were closely compressed, the eyes fixed. 
^ All at once I felt, as it were, a light tremor 
pass through the stiffened limbs which my hands 
touched. I scarcely breathed. It was repeated 
— I looked up to the Colonel. 

Tbe one hand he held tight upon his breast — 
tbe other he oonveyed to his son*s mouth. He 
seized mine and led it there. A faint breath 
seemed to come from it. A feeble throbbing 
moved on the temples ; a sigh, tbe first saluta- 
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tion of reviving life, hsaved ths breast, a lamt 
tinge of life spread itself oyer the face. The 
Colonel looked up to heaven. O with what an 
expression ! O fatherly gladness ! thou art 
worth being purchased with pain. Look down 
O angels of heaven, into the blessed father's 
heart ! It is a sight for you. 

Now the slumbering eyes opened, and mirror- 
ed themselves in the father's look, which, with 
tbe highest expression of anxious gladness, rest- 
ed upon h:mr.^ They remained thus fixed for a 
moment, and then softly closed again. Tbe 
Colonel, terrified, placed his hand again upon 
his son's mout^ to ascertain if the breathing 
were weaker than before ; thin tbe lips moved 
themselves to a kiss upon the paternal hand, and 
an expression full of peace and reconciliation 
spread itself over the young man's countenance. 
He continued to lie immovable, with his eyes 
closed as of one sleeping. The breath was 
drawn feebly, and he made noBfifort to speak. 

When the prudent and afiSsctionate Helena 
sate beside me on her brother's bed, the Coiopel 
left us to seek for bis wife. He beckoned to me 
£0 follow him, and I sprang up ^irs, piUcbinf 
my cheeks the while that I might not look like 
a messenger of death. . Her Honour sate*mo- 
tionless, with her hands clasped together ; and, 
in the moonlight, was not unlike one of the pale 
ghosts of antiquity which glanced around her in 
a silent family circle. When we entered, she 
said to us with quiet anguiah,— " Something has 
happened! What has happened! Tell m&— 
tell me every thing 1" . 

With admirable calmness, with inwurd tear 
dernesft, the Cotonel prepju^ his wife lor that 
which awaited her ; and endeavoured, at tbe 
9ame time, to inapire her with a consolation and 
a hope, greater, certainly, thaa he himself oheE<% 
isbed. After this* he Led her into the sick-room. 
Without speaking a single word, without utt^- 
ing a sound, without letting fall a tear, the un- 
happy mother went up to her son, who now ap-. 
peared to be nearer to death than at firat. 1^ 
Colonel stood now at the toot of the bed;and pre^, 
served hiamanly, powerfuldeportment; but whea 
he saw his wife softly lay her bead dowa upoa 
her son's bloody pillow^ and with alia motHer's 
love and a mother's indescribable expression of 
pain kiss hia pale lips, and tbe uncommon like* 
ness of both countenances becan}e now more 
striking amid the mournful shadow o£ deathr 
which seemed, as it were, to rest upcm both — 
then he bowed down his bead, hid his face with 
his hands, and wept like a child. Ah ! WQ all 
wept bitterly. It seemed to us as if the sparfc 
of hope, which was jsift kindled, was extift> 
guished — and nobody thought that the mother 
would survive the son. 

And yet, human cares, gnawing pain, sharp 
sword, which pierces through the inmost of the 
soul— you kill not. The wonderful seed of life 
can nourish itself even with sorrow— can, like 
the polypus, be cut asunder and grow together 
again, and endure, and auflfer. Sorrowing 
mothers, wives, brides, daughters, sisters — 
womanly hearts, which sorrow always strikee 
deepest and breaks, you bear witness to this. 
You have seen your beloved die— have believed 
that you died with them— and yet you lived, and 
could not die. But what do I say I If yoa 
live, if you are able to submit younel^a»u^N!&v» 
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is it riot oeeaiiM a lireese fnm a higber region 
has infused comfort and strength into yo*ir 
soul t Can I doubt of it, and think of the no- 
ble Thilda R » the mourning bride of the 

noblest husband 1 Thou didst receive his last 
sigh — with him thou lost all upon earth — ^thy fu- 
ture was dark and joyless, — and yet thou wast 
so resigned, so ^ntle, so friendly, so good ! 
Thou didst weep; but saidst cMolingly to 
sympathising friendsjl " Trust me^t is not so 
difficult." O then they understood that there 
was a consolation which the world gives not. 
And when thou, endeavouring to mitigate thy 
pain, saidst " I will not make him uneasy by my 
grief," who could' doubt that he whose happiness 
on the other side of the grave thou soughtest to 
preserve, was near thee, and surrounded thee 
with his love, and strengthened thee, and com- 
forted thee 1 

" And there appeared to her an angel of heaven, 
and strengthened her." 

Patient sufferers, haU to you ! You reveal 
thd kingdom of God upon earth, and shew us 
the way to heaven. From the crown of thorns 
upon your heads we see eternal roses bloom 
forth. 

But I return to the inconsolable mother, whom 
the first unexpected blow of misfortune had 
overpowered. She coUected herself— to go 
through a long time of trial, for her beloved 
wavered a long time between life and death. 
She herself failed of strength and resolution 
properly to attend upon him. Had it not been for 
Helena, had it not been for the Colonel, and had 
it not been (I shame to say it) forme — then : — 
but now we were all tfaere> and therefore (through 
the mercy of God) the Cornet remained— alive. 

In times of sorrow and mourning, souls be- 
come united. When outward misfortunes as- 
sail us — then we draw one towards another, 
and it is for the most part when watered by the 
tears of pain, that the most beautiful flowers of 
friendship and devotion grow up. .Within the 
family, a common misfortune mostly effaces all 
little contentions and misunderstandings, to 
unite all minds, all interests in one point. In 
particular when death^ threatens a beloved 
' member, then are silenced all discords in the 
family circle, then only harmonious, even if they 
be moun^ful feelings, move all hearts, attune all 
thoughts, and form a happy garland of peacie, 
within whose bosom the belov^ invalid reposes. 

After this occurrence with Comet Carl, and 
during the course of his illness, all unpleasant- 
ness, all constraint in the H-*— family vanish- 
ed ; /every care, every feeling, every thought, 
united themselves around him, and when his 
life was out of danger, when he began to enjoy 
himself— O how vividly thtey felt ; how highly 
they loved one another ! — and what an inde- 
scribable necessity there was to make one ano- 
ther happy; how, they feared in any WBy to 
darken the brightening heaven ! 

It was extremely affecting to me, — but I can- 
not imagine what is come to me to-day that I 
I wish to touch the heart so much — and to make 
my readers weep, both at my sorrow and at my 
joy, — as if there did not fall useless tears 
enough in the urn of senstbility,—- or as if I my- 
self had become regularly low-spirited with the 
H— — family. Let us therefore pay a flying 
visit to the D faihily, and sec whether we 



cannot amuse ourselve^a little. Through ths 
power of my magic- wand (the most miserable 
goose-quill on earth), we will now betake oar- 
selves, that is to say, my reader and me, for a 
moment to 



U>r>TAHOLM. 

Breaktast was in. The table was full of 
people. Upon the table stood bowls, and skals 
were proposed. 

**The thousand fetch me I" said a voice 
(which the reader perhaps recognises), " if I 
have not a desire to drain the cup to the veiy 
dregs once more in a skal to Miss Eleonora !'^ 

A lively neighbour, as red as a peony, said, 

kindly admonishing, " What would Julie H 

say to it t" 

"Julie H . The thousand fetch me 1 I 

don*t trouble myself about that which Julie 

H says. Miss JuliO may see what she has 

occasionied with her caprices. It would please 
me, fetch me the thousand ! some fine day to 
send back her betrothal-ring. Yes, yes !" 

" Skal— Arvid !" cried Lieutenant Ruttelin, 
" a skal for independent men !" 

" And for their friends !" cried the little Lord 
Byron. " I mean their lady friends," whispered 
he to Eleonora—" But it will not do for the 
rhyme's sake— do you understand V 

"Yes, I don't trouble myself much about 
that," she replied. 

" Lieutenant Arvid* ! Lieutenant Arvid P , 

I have the honour to drink skal to you !" ex- 
claimed the Ironmaster D . 

" And I, and I, and I !" repeated many voices. 

" Fill up your neighbour's glass, Eleonora \^ 

** Ladies and Gentlemen ! I propose a skal 
for Lieutenant Arvid's bride — ^that she may be- 
think herself, and what belongs toherhappinesa 
—and take him again into favour." 

Chorus. " Yes, that she may ^" 

A voicB. " Ladies and Gentlemen— the thou- 
sand fetch me! ladies and gentlemen— that is 
an affair— l^tchjne the thoujsand ! about which 
I don't trouble myself. I have a sreat desire 
not to be taken into favour again— -I — but — but 
to— yes, to send back her betrothal-ring— the 
thousand fetch me !" 

Chorus. " Skal for Independent men ! Skal 
for Lieutenant Arvid !" 

"And skal for girls without caprices; skal 
for my Eleonora and her sisters !" cried the 
Ironmaster D- — . 

Chorus.^ " Skal, Skal !" I ^'^ 

" Drain the bowl !" added the little Lord By- 
ron, with a grimace. 



TBA AND SUPPKR. , 

I HAVE just had the honour of seeing my read- 
ers at a little dejeuner ; I now pray for the hon- 
our of entertaining them at a little supper. Nayr 
nay, do not be frightened ! It will not be great, 
nor grand ; nor will it be like a rousing up of 
his Excellence Ennuit nor will keep you up in 
wakeful pain beyond midnight. 

I cover a little round table in the blue boudoir 
at Thorsborg. In the middle of the table Hele- 
na has placed a large basket of grapes, and 
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wr<;at1ied it with astOra, gilliflowers, and other 
lowers which still retain their hues under the 
pale beams of the autumn sun. Around the 
' Bacchus crown are arranged those simple dish- 
es, of which one finds mention made in the le- 
gend of Philemon and Baucis, as welt as in all 
idyls where suppers are talked of. I shall waste, 
therefore, no paper by the enumeration of milk 
and cream and other pastoral dishes.* Her 
Honour would perhaps not forgive me for pass- 
ing over in silence a dish of honey-cake, from 
vrhich flowed an aromatic juice, as well as a 
jrreat tart (to the perfecting of which she had 
lent a hand) filled with plums — more light, enti- 
cing, and delicate than one can — the Colonel, it 
11^ true, declared that when he had eaten a piece 
it lay rather heavy on his stomach, — but, as her 
Honour, after a little vexation, said, " one does 
not know N^vhat oppresses some folks. Gentle- 
men have such curious ideas !'* v 

At that very moment, fot which I pray the 
attention of my kind reader, her Honour left off 
rubbing, for the fifth time, a speck from a water- 
bottle, which in the end she discovered to be a 
peculiarity in the glass itself, and therefore, alas, 
immoveable ! At this moment there assembled 
by degrees, in the room, lighted mildly by a 
lamp, Julie (without the betrothal-ring), Profes- 
sor L , the Magister with his pupils, and, last 

of all, entered, between his father and Helena, 
Cornet Carl, who for the first time since the fall 
from his horse joined the family circle during 
the evening hours. Het Honour went to meet 
him with tears in her eyes, kissed him, and al- 
lowed herself no rest till ^he had seated him en 
the sofa, between the Colonel and herself, com- 
V fosrtably supported by soft cushions, which ishe 
«Ten would place around his head in such a 
manner as if it could only be sustained by the 
help of winged cherubs. The Colonel observed 
too, with sweet roguish pleasure, and a laconic 
-" Ay ! ay V how the cushions tumbled to right 
and left. Her Honour declared that the Colo- 
nel blew them. When she had settled them to 
her mind, she seated herself silently, and con- 
templated, with a tender, pensive smile, the pale 
countenance of her sQp, whilst tears, which she 
herself did not observe, rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. The Colonel looked at her so long 
-with a mild serious eye, that at length she was 
-aroused by its expression to attention to herself; 
and she immediately conquered her emotion, 
that she might not disturb the rest of her be- 
loved invalid. 

It was delightful to see how the little Dump- 
lings, with looks full of appetite, and open mouths, 
brought to their sick brother of the good things 
with which Helena had loaded the table, and 
how indescribably difficult it was for them to 
resign the plates. Julie knelt before her broth- 
er, and chose, from a dish which she had set 
upon the sofa, the largest and most beautiful 
grapes, which she gave to him. 

I had almost a mind to ask Professor L 

what book it was which he read so devotedly 
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* Ab, heaven have mercy on me ! It comee new clear- 
ly into my mind that Baacia, when the unexpected atran- 
gers arrived, ran out in order to ncrifke to their entertain- 
ment her only gooae. And f, who have invited ao many 
sirangera to aupper, eaa treat them neither wiUi gooae, 
calf, nor nurkey! I 901 aahamed at rnyweU, ap to Oie 
cyeal 



and with such, attention. He would either hare 
answered ** Julie,** or he would have looked a 
little confused, and have turned to the title-page 
of the book, which would have looked very sus- 
picious, namely, as regarded the reading of the 
book. 

In the looks of the greater part of the little 
company, this evening, there was a something 
very unusual — a constraint, a liveliness, a some- 
thing, in i word, like that which sparkles in the 
eyes of children when they on Christmas-eve 
expect the arrival of the Christmas-goat. 
, Cornet Carl alone was dejected and silent : 
the indiflferent, feeble expression of his eyes 
testi^ed of a joyless heart ; and although he re- 
plied mildly and kindly to all the evidencea of 
affection which were heaped upon him, there 
was a something so mournful, even in his smile, > 
that it called forth tears afresh in the eyes of 
her Honour. 

In the mean time the Magister went fishing 
after somebody who would play chess with him. 
He had more than once set out the chess-pieces 
on the board, and turned it round, and coughed 
at least seven timea* to give a sort of signal that 
opponents desirous of battle might now announce 
themselves. But as no combatant presented 
himself, he set out now on a crusade to seek out 

such, and challenge them. Professor L , 

who saw himself first threatened with a chal- 
lenge, stuck his nose so solemnly into his book, 
that the Magister lost courage to venture the 
attempt, and turned to Julie, who fled to the 
other end of the room. After that, he was about 
to try Helena, but sh@ wad so occupied with 
serving at table ; — now he came up to me with 
a determined countenance. *' I must," I said, 
** go and see whether we shall have moonlight 
this evening." We had last night the moon in 
the wane. 

The pooir Magister at last, with a deep sigh, 
threw a glance oh the little Dumplings, who 
were just now seizing upon the tart, and ad- 
monished them to make good speed, as he was 
thinking of shewing them the movements of the 
chess-pieces. 

The Colonel, who blew his tea, and who with 
a smile observed the movements of the little 
company, now raised his voice, and said, giving 
to every word an unusual emphasis, — 

*' I have been told to-day that Lieutenant Ar- 

vid P has sought from Eleonora D (and 

has found it too) consolation for the instability 
of a certain young lady." ^ 

O how Ju3ie crimsoned.' Professor L — - 
dropped his book to the floor. 

" I fancy," continued the Colonel, " that this 
may be very good. Eleonora D is, I be- 
lieve, a clever girl, who knows what she is 
about, and understands howNtp take the best 

side of others. Arvid P is a good match 

for her, and she is a good match for Arvid. I 
wish them all possible happiness." 

<*I too!" said Julie half-aloud, and stole to- 
wards her father, delighted to discover in his 
words an acquiescence in the dissolution of her 
betrothal. She looked at him a moment, with 
an expression In which hope, joy, tenderness, 
and doubt alternated ; but when his eye, full of 
fatherly gentleness, met hers, she threw her 
arms around his neck, and gafe him more kino- 
es than I could coont. 
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*— - threw hi8 arms aroand bim- 
aelf (with the mind probably of embracing some- 
body), and contemplated the beautiful group with 
a look — oh, how eloquent is a look sometimes ! 

** Qive me a glass of wine, Beata !" exclaim- 
ed the Colonel, ** I will drink a joyful and joy- 
bring ing akal. A glass of Swedish wine of 
course !" 

(Friendly reader, it was berry- wine he meant 
— «nd which he called for me to bring him. For- 
give this little boasting.) 

I gave it to the Colonel. 

•* Skal to thee, my son Carl !" cried he, with 
a beiming glance. 

At this moment harmoniously sounded a fine 
barp-aoooid from the next room. An electridal 
thrill seemed to go through ererybody in our 
loom, and a sort of illominatidn kindled up an 
eyea. The Comet was abdut to start up, but 
was held back by his father, who laid his arm 
round him ; whilst her Honour, in anxiety of his 
evidently violent emotions, threw upon htm more 
aande Cok^gne than was reasonable or agreea- 
Me; To this harp-accord followed another, and 
3Fet another. Thus, like the delicious odours of 
a spring morning, there gushed forth by degrees 
an enchanting stream of beautiful and pare mel- 
*(Ody, which now rose, now sunk, with infinite 
delight, a^d which penetrated so beautifully the 
inmost of the heart, that one might have sdid 
that the finger of an angel touched these strings. 
To these tones were soon united a voice even 
still more delightful. A young female voice, 
pure, dear, and melodious, which trembled in 
Ifa0 beginning, but by degrees acquired more and 
JBore certainty, and sang with more and more 
Mfifaanting expression :->- ^ 

Semembei'flt thoa tbe moment when 

Thy heait a kean had Ibitnd, 
And wertso bleaied— and love*s flame bemed. 

And lit life^B banen ground 1 . 
It wae M aweet, it was lo brifhi^ 

The world was all so fair, 
Bach thouffht bore ap to heaven*8 height 

Our gratitude waA prayer. 
Then etBie m tioM, whose bltier woe 

Bid soul from soul compel, 
And sadly passed from tongue to topfie 

A tnmbUng/are thee wm f 
Farewell all Joy which earth can give. 

Farewell all pleasure here f 
Fnrewell, my friend !0 care isomer , ^ 

See all again is dear! 
JEtoe, thy beloved is near to thee; 

Meets thee with blissful heart,] 
And whispers, " I am ever thine, 

We never more shall part !** 

What did the Cornet do in the mean time ? 
A firework of joy and rapture flashed from bis 
eyes. His foet moved, he stretched forth his 
arms ; but withheld by tho arm, by the prayer 
md eye of his father, he could not rise from the 
aofk. The sod also soothed its vehemence 
L daring *the song ; feelings of quiet happiness 
seemed to possess his soil, and he looked up to 
the ceiling with a look as if he saw heaven 
open. 

Her Honour, who in tbe mean time had gone 
out, returned at the close of the song, leading by 
the hand the enchanting singer— the angelically 
beautiful Hermina. The Colonel rose, and went 
to meet them. With real fatherly affection he 
embraced the charming creature, and presented 
her solemnly to the company as his fourth be^ 
loved daughter. 



Let nobody blame the Comet that he did n«r^^ 
mstantly spring up and throw himself on bi^^* 
knees before his beloved. He really could n<r^— < 
do it. The feeling of transporting happiness wa^cs 
too strong for his e:(hau8ted strength, and aa.^ 
transient faintness overcame him at the moment?^ 
when he saw, on the band of his mother, thaC^^. 
beloved being enter the room whom he had be^ r^ 
lieved to be lost for ever. Her Honour now ^ 
emptied over him her whole bottle of eau de -^ 
Cologne. — 

As be again opened his eyes he met those of J 
Hermina, which, full of affection and tears, rest- 
ed upon him. The Colonel took the hands of ". 
the young lovers and united them. The whole 
family closed in a circle around the happy pair. 
Words were not spoken ; but those looks, these 
smiles, full of love and bliss — how much bet- 
ter they are than words ! 



paoBABLa OHoavs or kt aaASias. 

But how 1 But what 1 But why 1 But when* 
How came it about 1 How did it go on 1 

I shall have tbe honour, methodically and or- 
derly, as is becoming to a Honse-counsellorees^ 
on this subject to give ray 

BXPLANATION. 

When a jelly has nearly finished boiling, one 
throws into it white-of<egg (as is said in artistl- 
cal phrase) to clear it.* So also, when a novel, 
little story, or literary composition of any kind, 
approaches its completion, then one throws in 
an explication or explanation, to get rid of the 
sediment ; and this is generally much of the 
quality of white-of-eg^, namely, is sticky and ce- 
menting, clear and clarifying^ and tolerablj in- 
sipid. 

1 see already what iaces will be made over 
my white-of-egg chapter, and am myself rather 
uneasy and anxious about it, and think it will be 
best, instead of my own written word, to give 
my reader part of a conversation which one line 
November afternoon to^ place between Mrs. 

D and Mrs. Mellander, who was her*8, as 

well as the whole neighbourhood's newspaper 
and advertizing gazette ; but in order to spare my 
reader tbe mistakes and conjectures of the two 

ladies, I will, unknown to Mrs. M and Mrs. 

D f introduce a prompter on the scene ; that 

is to say, a breath of the spirit of truth, which, 
whether it passes over the field of the history 
of the world, or through the smallest chink ia 
the door of domestic lile, is an important, alwaya 
dear-bought auxiliary or asaistant. My prompt- ' 
er is besides unlike him who is engaged at our 
royal theatres, in this, that he prompts not the 
actors, but the spectators to the right track. 
But to the affair. 
The teene is at L^staholm, m Mrs. D — ^*t boudoir. 

(Miv. D sits over the afternoon coffee. 

Mrs. Mellander comes in). 

Ms«. D. Nay, my sweet Mrs. Mellander, nay 
at length — welcome! I have waited almost 

"** The reader Is respectfully requested to recollect that 
the House-counsellor*s good fortune, or ascent, was ]■«- 
pared or boiled up in a wine-Jelly. Now, therefore, ia 
grateful memory df the ofispring of hartdiorn, ahe serve* 
up therewith a dessert. 
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' l^lf- an hour. The coflTee is ahnost cold— I mast 

fteertain y have it warmed. 

^ Mrs. M. Heaven forbid ! my little, year Hon- ■ 

^onr — cold or warm is good enough for me. 

>. Mrs. D. — {as sJu serves her). Now Mrs. Mel- 

^ lander, now, what news? 

Mrs. M. Ay, your Honour, now I am, thank 
God, clear about all — a bit more sugar — if you 
please. 

Mrs. D. Nay, tell me, tell me, then ! 1 have 
lieard say that the little wood«beak yonder, — 

Hermina, is adopted by the H Family as 

their own child— that she and Comet Carl are 
betrothed— <«nd that there soon will be a wed- 
ding. 

Prompter. Not for three years, says Colonel 
H— >-. The Cornet must first travel, and look 
about him in the world.; and Hermina (her Hon- 
our says) must first learn Swedish riiral econo- 
niy, and that of itself will require three years. 

Mrs. M. It seemed to me that somebody was 
talking near us ;— are we alone 1 
Mrs. B. -Not a Christian soul can hear us. 
Mrs. M. Nay, then I shall tell your Honour a 
horrible story — but see— I will not have it said 
that I told it. 
Mrs. D. Not a Christian soul shall know of it. 

{The prompter whistles. 
Mrs. M. Well then * It runs so. In the be- 
ginning, the present Baroness K was in for- 
eign parts mafried to a Swedish nobleman, who 
was called something of Stjern — and had by him 
a daughter — no other than that handsome young 
Hermina ; about whom neither lather nor mother 
troubled themselves greatly — •because, do you 
see, they wished to have had a son, and the girl 
must have had a sad time of it at hon e. Now 
— in the mean time comes Baron K — there 
abroad— into — ^Taly — or whatever the country 
is called— and sees the handsome lady, Hermi- 
na's mother — falls madly in love with her, and 
she is over head and ears in love with him. 
Her husband was aware of it — there was a hor- 
rible disturbance in the house, and the two gen- 
tlemen got to fighting. ' 
Prompter. A duel. 

Mrs. M. The end of it was thatlBaron K 

was obliged to leave the country. He returned 
now to Sweden, and lived there for a while a 
godless life, gambled and rioted till all his affairs 
fell into disorder. One day he heard that the 
husband of the handsome lady abroad was dead 
— and set off speedily, and thought to get a 
handsome wife, and with the handsome wife's 
money to pay his debts. Now— he Courted the 
widow— she said yes to him — married him in 
privacy, thinking afterwards to get the forgive- 
ness of her old father ;— but he (a rich and high- 
bred personage) became raging mad against her, 
and disinherited her. Yes — the new-married 
fc)lks had nothing to live upon in foreign lands. 
Nay — then they came handsomely hither, and 
on the very morning the trading-house in which 

was the remainder of K 's property became 

bankrupt — and now sprang the creditors from 
all sides upon him, and he was obliged regularly 
to hide himself from them ; therefore he lived in 
that little Wood-house there, and would let 
neither dog nor cat see him; and when per- 
ehance peojile came there, he was as mad as a 
wild bull— and was angry with his wife, whom 
he fancied had euMced the people there. Tes, 



— it must have been an unhappy and miserable 
Ufe. 

Mrs. B. But how came young H there* 

Mrs. M. Yes, heaven knows that ! — that I 
have not been able rightly to get at — ^but there 
he came-— and the two young folks fell* in love 
with each other. About the same time alsa 
there came there the handsome, rich Law-com- 
missioner O^— — , and fell in love, too, with the 
little Hermina. 

Mrs. B. That is altogether inoomprehensible I 
The girl is altogether not handsome— no frmi- 
cheurf no colour. 

Mrs. M. Ah ! what is she beside th%8weet 
Miss B s ? Like a radish beside beet-roots. 

Mrs. B. {offended) Mrs. M— ^ means prob- 
acy reees. , 

Prompter. Peonies. 

Mrs. M, Ye«,— I meanjio exactly,— of course. 
Where was I just now 1 I have it. Nay*-the 

young H travelled in the mean time, and 

remained away the whole summer, and the Law- 

oommissioner went continually to K ^s, and 

made himself agreeable. One fine day he was 
there courting — and what do you ihink 1 Her- 
mina wouM not have him— and gave him a di- 
rect DO. Nay there was a distorbance in the 
house! 

Mrs. B. The girl always seemed te me a rtv 
mantic fool. 

Mrs. M. In the antumn all Baron K ^'s 

creditors set upon him an^ would have money, 
or would take him to jirison. Yonr Honour seea 
the affair was this, that he during the summer 
had secretly visited Stockholm, and gambled and 
won, and therewith had maintained the house- 
keeping and kept off the creditors for a time. 
But all. at once his luck took a tuin, and he 
came into horrible difficulty. He then swore a 

deep oath, and said to Law-commissioner Gr ^ 

" Pay for me ten thousand rix-doUars^-and you 
shall have Hermina for your wife." And ha 
replied, " As soon as she is my wife, I will pay 
the money on the morrow." The Baron would 
at first terrify Hermina into saying, "Yes." 
But it would not do. He then threw himself 
on his knees before her and prayed, and the 
Baroness did so too— and the girl cried, and 
said merely, ** Give me three days time." The 
parents would not, but were obliged to submit ; 
and during these days she wrote to Comet 
H that he must come to her hand-over- 
head 

Prompter. Not veihally correct. 

Mrs. B. that he should pay the sum of 

money, and have her for wife. 

Prompter. She did not write so. 

Mrs. B. An intriguing this^ ! 

Mrs. M. Yes, truly ! Nay— the Comet came 
home quite beside himself; wished to have the 
money from his father, who said — no. 

Mrs. M. Yes, yes ; the old ones are all covet- 
ous. Nay, the rest I know. There was a dis- 
pute between father and son. Mrs. H got 

into it— they said foolish things to one another. 

Prompter False! 

Mrs. M. Yes ; it became a regular family 
quarrel. The Cornet rode away desperate— > 
came to the place in the wood, — found the 

K s gone, was as if out of his mind, rode 

hither and thither the whole day, and met at 
last with an acquaintance whom he challenged. 
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Pbomptck. False! 

Mrs. D. Tea — and was carried home at 
night, as if dead, to his parents. Bat which 
vay had K s taken 1 

Mbs. M. That was in this way. There came 
people oat who positively woald seize upon 
JBaron K . Then he and the Baroness as- 
sailed Hermina with prayers, so that she, out of 
anguish of heart, said yes to anything. Law- 
commissioner G talked to the credito^ 

and promised to pay them in a few days. Aira 
so he conducted Hermina to Stockholm, that 
then on the following Sunday the banns might 
be published once for all, and directly after- 
wards they be married; all was to be done 
aecretly, and in haste, because every one, and 
the Law-commissioner in particular, was afraid 
of young H . 

Mrs. D. But how came it that there was no 
marriage t 

Mrs. M. Ay, because Hermina became ill, 
and nearly half mad, like Clementina in Grand- 
con (a novel, your, Honour knows), and she was 
.about to put an end to her life. 

PROMPtKR. False! 

Mrs. D. How wicked. 

Mrs. M. Her mother then became anxious, 

and sent a messenger to Colonel H , with 

whom she had formerly been very well ac- 
quainted. 

PROMPTia. False I false! false! 

As the prompter seems of the three speakers 
to be the one who knows best the progress of 
the pair' (probably because he holds the manu- 
script in his hands), thus he may step down 
upon the stage, and endeavour to disentangle 
that which ^e is as capable of describing, as the 
others of relating falsely. 

pROMPTBR. My gracious ladies and gentle- 
men, the affair is this : Hermina*s suffering of 
soul, against which she had so long combated, 
brought on, during the days permitted to her, a 
sort of still insanity, which terrified all those, 
around her. Genserik G— ^ who discovered 

in Stockholm how desperate K 's aflfairs 

were, and who plainly perceived Hermina's 
dislike to him, withdrew from tht^ game* and 
vanished all at once, without any one knowing 
where te was gone. Baron K— saw quickly 
that nothing could save him from ruin, and da- 
termined to fly, and his wife to accompany him. 
It was in this moment of hopelessness, when a 
new star ascended for the unhappy husband 
and wife. They approached each dther, — ^they 
wept together— a veil of oblivion was dropped 
over the past— they promised to support one 
another through the weary journey of life ; 
their earlier love awoke, and allowed them to 
hope, that if they preserved its fire, they might 
even in the depths of misery find som happi- 
ness. The heart of the Baroness, whose ice- 
suffering appeared to have broken, . bled for 
Hermina, and shuddered for her fate, of having 
to wander around the world with her unhappy 
parents as a prey to want and misery. One 
•vening as she sate observing the lovely, ^le 

S'rl consumed with care and sufiTering of mind, 
ho now lay in a quiet slumber, she knew that 
her heart was breaking, and subduing her feel- 
ing of pride, she seiz^ her pen and wrote the 
ibUowittg Unei to Colooiel H— — 'a iady^ 
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/* A despairing mother calls upon the mercy 
of a mother. In foar-and-twenty hours I shall 
leave Stockholm, to fly out of Sweden. My 
daughter I cannot and will not take with me. 
I will not see her become a prey to misery, for 
it is misery which I go to meet. Your estimable 
character, the kindness which I have myself 
seen beam from your countenance, has given 
me courage to turn myself to you with this 
prayer. O! (if you heard my trembling lips 
utter it — if you saw in my breast the broken 
and repentant mother's heart, you would listen 
to my prayers) ; receive, receive my child into 
your house, into your family! In mercy re- 
ceive her ! Take my Hermina under your pro- 
tection ; take her as maid to your daughters— 
for that, at^ least, the grand-daughter of the 
Marquis Azavello might be suitable. Now she 
is weak and ill — weak in body and mind ; she 
is not good for much now, but have patience 
with her ; ah ! I feel — I become bitter, and*-I 
must be humble ! Forgive me ! and jf you will 
save me from despair, hasten, hasten hither 
like an angel of consolation, and clasp my 
pitiable child in your protecting arms. Then 
will I bless you and pray for you ; O may yoa 
never know a moment as bitter as this ! 

Eugenia A ." 

This letter was received by Mrs. H— some 
day's after her son's accident. She showed it 
to the Colonel. Both of them immediately set 
off* to Stockhohn, and returned with Hermina, 
who from this moment received from them the 
aflfection of parents, and who soon in the at. 
mosphere of peace and love which surrounded 
her, bloomed forth as lovely as she was happy. 

[Exit Prompter to make room for Beata 
HvARDAGSLAO, wko looks Very muck disposed 
to talk. 

Few people upon the theatre of life love the 
dumb parts. Every one wishes to come for- 
ward in his place to say something, even were 
it nothing more than " I am called Peter"— or 
"I am called Paul, look at me! or listen to 
me !" and as I, Beata Hvardagslag, will not do 
myself the injustice to appear more discreet 
than I am, therefore I again step forward and 
say, "listen tome." 

Baron K vanished hastily with his wife 

out of Sweden. They took flheir way towards 
Italy, where the Baroness wished to make an- 
other attempt at reconciliation with her father. 
They expected during this journey to have to 
struggle with every diflloulty which want and 
poverty can occasion ; but it was otherwise for 
them. In many places on the way they found, 
quite incomprehensibly, that they were provided 
for by some person quite unknown to them. In 
different cities lay sums of money ready for 
them to take up,— a good angel , seemed to at- 
tend and watch over them. The Baroness's 
letter to her daughter contained these tidings. 

*Mt is all my husband's work," said her 
Honour to me one day, with a beaming expres- 
sion of pride, affection, and joy. " K— was 
his enemy during his youth, and had done him 
many wrongs. Although since that time they 
have been altogether separated, I know that my 
husband has not forgotten it— because be can- 
not forget it— but such is his revenge. He is a 
noble man — God bless him !*' 

I aajd *< AmeD 1'* 
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* Augiut 1830 

The widowed Provostess, Mrs. Bobina Bult, 
j«ate in her travelling carriage, with the reins 
in her firm hands. I^ound about her were 
packed, in hay, a mass of eatables in bags and 
tubs; in the middle amoug these, her good 
/riend, C. B. Hvardagslag. ' 

The August evening was mild and beautiful, 
the way was good, the horse cheerful : and yet 
Mrs. B«)bina*8 set-out looked shabby ; for before 
jier went an empty cart, driven by a young 
peasant lad, who seemed to have made up his 
mind to try her patience ; as he drove, step by 
-•tep, with her carriage, preventing us from pass- 
ing him ; because, when we turned to the right, 
be turped to the right; and when we to the 
Jeft, and trie^d to get past him, he was there 
before us. And all the while, be sang with a 
fall throat, songs on most disagreeable subjects ; 
looked often round at us, and laughed scornful- 
ly. I looked up to Mrs. Provostess Bobina 
Salt — for I am, alas ! a little lady, and she is 
tall grown, and straight and powerful as a house- 
beam, — and I remarked how her under-lip pro- 
jected in a manner which I knew to betide an- 
^r. I saw her chin and the point of her nose 
grow of a crimson colour, and her little grey 
-eyes shoot out arrows of vengeance. Many a 
time did we, both by good and bad worda admo- 
.nish the boy to leave the road free, but in vain. 
Provostess Bobina bit her lip, gave me the reins 
without saying a word, jumped out of the car, 
took some prodigious strides, and stood, one, 
two three, beside our tormentor; seized him 
with a strong hand by the collar, dragged him 
-out of his cart, laid him on the ground before he 
bad time to think about resistance, and gave him, 
with the. heavy handle of her whip, some blows 
upon the back, while she asked him whether he 
would beg pardon and mend, or prove still far- 
ther the strength of her arm. Probably he was 
4dready convinced of its unusual strength, for 
he was speedily humble and repentant^ and pro- 
mised all that one wished. Provostess Bult 
DOW allowed him to get up, and gave him a 
«hort but powerful penance-sermon ; the con- 
-<»lasion of which was so beautiful that it moved 
me, moved herself, and even the pedant lad, 
who wiped the tears from his eyes with his hat 
brim. **I know thee,'* added Mrs. Bobina, 
^* thoa art from the parish of Aminne ; thy fa- 
ther has long been sick ; thou canst come to me 
Ml Ldfby on Monday morning, and have some- 
thing for him." 

We now dreve on unimpededly, bat had now 
and then a detention by the way. In one 
place, we helped an otd woman who had been 
upset with her cart ; in another place the Lady 
Provostess dismounted to release, with much 
difficulty a great pig, which had set itself fast 
in a hedge, and whose lamentable cry went to 
the very innermost of the h^art. 

At the down-going of the son, we saw its 
beams salate Ldfby. Small columns of smoke 
rose corkscrew-like from the cottage chimneys, 
Hiispersed themselves in the clear evening air, 
and united themselves in a light transparent 
eloud, which like a* rose-coloured gauze veil. 
floated over the village, which, with its pretty 
houses, green gardens, and its murmuring, clear 
I 



I river, presented a charming view, as we slowly 

{drove down an easily-descending hill, which 

quickly branched out into two arms; one of 

which carried us to our home^ lying some fifty 

paces from the village. 

The cows came in long rows from the pas- 
ture nieadows to be milked, with jingling belJs 
and peaceful lowing. Wood -horns sopnded, 
peasant-girls sang with clear and shrill voices ; 
and to this sound was added the bing-bong of 
the church bells, which sung on the Saturday 
evening, ** Good-night" to the week, and an- , 
nounced the day of rest. Mrs. Bobina Bult*s 
countenance was joyful and solemn. Every- 
body greeted her kindly and reverentially, and 
kindly she greeted everybody. When we had 
arrive at qur little school, the swarm of chil- 
dren broke forth from the house amid sounding 
crie9 of joy, and embraced her with unbounded 
rapture and affection. Caresses and ginger- 
bread were divided among all. 
^ Many things cow took up the time of Pro- 
vostess Bobina. One girl had just began to 
weave a web, another had just finished hers — 
these the Provostess must see. , 

A servant man had cut his leg ; the Lady 
Provostess niust bind it up ; a little sick boy in 
a neighbouring yard could not rest (so his mo- 
ther said) till he had seen the I^dy Provostess. 
A dear married couple had fallen out, and agreed 
that the I^y Provostess should settle things 
between them, — and so on, and so on. 

First of all, Mrs. Bobina talked with all her 
scholars ; prayed with them all ; wept with one 
little one deeply repentant for a serious over- 
sight in the course of the day ; admonished an- 
other ; praised a third ; and kissed and blessed 
them all, and went to look after her duties out 
of doors.' When the clock struck eleven she 
had bound up the wound; mightily scolded at 
first, and then reconciled the married pair ; com- 
forted the little boy, and so on. When she re- 
turned she looked at the prices of weaving ; 
arranged about the work and housekeeping for 
the morrow ; eat in haste two poUtoes with a 
little salt, and then went to the other end of the 
.village to convey to an expectant, sick, and un- 
happy motli^r, the joyful tidings of a child now 
turned from the paths of vice. 

I sate in the mean time in my room< Four 
little girls lay in beds around me, with roay. 
cheeks and anow-white sheets, aleeping qui* 



etiy. 

The calm beautiful August night, which was 
so warm that I could have my window open ; 
the silence and repose around me; the light 
breathing of the slumbering children, had in them 
something delightful and pacifying, and awoke 
in me that still, pensive feeling which spreads 
calmness over the present, and often fans the 
remembrance of former years within us. The 
moon, that friend of the days of my childhood 
and youth, arose and looked kindly and pale over 
the birch-groves into my room. Its iglit stole 
caressingly over the closed eyelids of the chil- 
dren, then shone quietly upon a face which the 
days of life had withered— upon a breast whose 
feelings years have not yet been able to calm; 
O how wonderfully floated forth upon the friend- 
ly beams all those, so dear to me, monrnful and 
joyous memories of ray past life, — how clearly 
thtt ascended from the nighty and cvowdftA. v^ 
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iny heart, so animated and warm ! All the peo- 
ple with whom daring my life I had come in 
contact, and who had become dear or impoftani 
to me, seemed As if they would assemble around 
me, and revive their influence by word and 

glance. The H family, from whom I now 

had been separated for nearly a year, came at 
this moment so near to me that I seemed as if 
1 could talk ^ith its amiable members, ask them 
hotv all stood within their home,— whether they 
were happy, whether they yet called me to mind X 
^Yes— whether 1 For I had received, for a 
long time, not the least token of remembrance, 
not a line, not a word. A chftdish anxious feel 
tag of being forgotten— of rightly belonging to 
nobody— of being to persons whom we esteem- 
ed so highTy atid loved so much, so little— sO 
nothing at all— overcame'my heart for a moment. 
I could not help weeping — ^I sate with my hand- 
ketchi^ before my eyes, when Provostess Ball, 
who had seen me at the window from the court, 
came fn. She qOestioned fne sewowsly, like 
some one who will know a thing to 'the bottom, 
"and I Confessed my weakness with htfmiliiy. 
She blamed me with warmth, admonii^ed and 
kissed me Whh motherly tenderness, afld bade 
me go tq bed direClily, and for het «ake to take 
care or my health for a long time. 

She left tne ; bat I drd ifrot obey h&r just then 
^«truck a light, lighted my catfdle, and sate 
down to write a lecture-^to myself At liiai 
moment I heard theclock sttike half-past twelve. 
All -at once there was a noise in the house, and 
directly Afterwards somebody sprang Up stairs, 
and came to my room. My door opened softly, 
and the widow Lady Provostess Bobina Bult, in 
nightcap and Slipp4)rs, with her bed'Oover over 
her shoulders, 8t<iod'tb^re with }oy-kindling eyes, 
and a thick 'lotter in 'her hand, which she reach 

ed to me. "Prom H— -«! from H ^^s!" 

she whispered. **I would not wait mtty Ioniser 
foriihe oity-metosemger ; but just as i was lay- 
ing myself down I heard hlmcoming. I ihad a 
pi^es^iitiment ! Goodwnigfht! Gkiod-nirgbt ! God 
give th«e jiy f* Abd fonh was Mrs. Bobina 
Bolt. 

Ihadjioy. Jliille'ftieMer Was =a» follows:^. 

AmffuBt 19; imo. 

It is a^My|[>itha»tKaitt}e wife wliowritles to 
yovt. li .IB two months ^flinee I was no longer^ 
Julie 9i^^^i^,>b(itJ<ilieL^^~^. i hod ndfeoor- 
age to write before. I have been bewildered in 
my head,'a«id pl^pigvW avt^xfoas ;for a»me (time. 
The MsadMs :^^nit,;tlie i horrible lisspeot I had 
^r my deat bastMndi^-^fas,-^! aciaally did iidt 
>kn0w for a >tlme tttm l^Shoidd csoAdaet imyself 
wi^ my «M^«ti»n «f Professor L'^.^^^-, feel- 
ings of my ' Irtftwioriiy «and my tirecioas -self- love, 
Whieh would mot taUow, snder any condition, 
Julie H-^-h^to^'giM^hcMr shall I say it^-^inder 
itto true vprice. And kbesi-^^hts' ^leas^ ooa ntry 
lHMi8e-keep)0jg!w^ow8>abd<she«p, afideggsiand 
butler and milk, and ^o 191, und a delage of 
snmH 4biiigs«-^nd thdn mamma, who was so 
uneasy, and woiddhelp me ; biit*^now.^-<by de- 
grees every thing is come, for ail that, into won- 
derful order. The little god with arrow and 

bow helped me. My good L is, 1 fanry, 

more solicitous to please me than I him, — ^yes, 
he was and is, God be thanked, rightly in love 
with me. After I saw this there was no, need 
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— ^I tr>ok courage. Oows, ealyes, and hens 
throve ; under the great kettle of the house- 
keeping there was a brisk fire, — and mamma 
was easy, thank God. And my husband— of 
course he was pleased, — because I was pleased 
with him. 

Bea)a, do yop know what I pray for, morning 
and evening,— yes, every hour, — with all the 
fervency of my heart ! — " O God, make me 
Worthy of my husband's love. Give me ability 
to make him happy!" And I hav^e received 
much ability, — tor he is (so he says and seems) 
very happy ; if you knew how fresh he looks- 
how gay ! It is because, do you see, I look af- 
ter him ; he does not look any longer so shabby 
as formerly ; and then — 'he does not sit up at 
night ; that he has left off. And nevertheless 
he thinks and writes (as he hitfiself confesses) 
more freel/ and mhre powerfully than formerly. 
Besides this, I take good care not to disturb or 
trouble him when he is tn his study, writing 
and reading. O ! — when I wish very much to 
see him for a moment, (he is, after all, hand- 
some, Beata !) I steal softly In, play him some 
little trick, lay a Howerin hrs bode, or kiss his 
forehead, or such Iffce, and then go quite softly 
Out, and receive, when I turn irtyself roimd to 
shut the door, always a beam of his eye, which 
follows me as it Were secretly. 

For the rest I endeavour to form myself into 
a right estimable clergyman's wife. I wish 
people to call L^^-'s wife a pattern Tor aill the 
wives of his congregation. DonH imagine that 
with all this I fbi^t, or neglect, my little outer 
man : O no! I take codhsel vefy often in the 
glass, but do you know which glass Imost fre- 
quently consult 1 Ay, that which I see in 
L — ^*s eyes — it is so charming to see oneself 
en beau. 

O Beata ! hov^ much more noble -it is to be^ 
united to a person, Whont -one h^ighly esteems 
and honours, and who is, at the same time, so 
good ! As Arvid^s wife, what a nimentity I 
should have remained, what a Irfe #f nothing- 
ness 1 should have led ! Now I feel with in ward 
jiiy that every day I ascend 'higher in my own 
esteem, and that of my haslband. Tt is a happy 
fbelmg— t4) Mcend. 

Do you know that Arvfd is marrled-^-%ia^ Ikeen 
so for three monVhs. His wife, Eleonott D— — r 
always kioks very wide awake---«nd he looks — 
one may say^almost •Obliged fo be Cheerfol. I 
fear that his good test is a littleidistuif'bied. Poor 
Arvid ! Theyomifg epuple, in the 'mean time^ 
give magniHeent feasts and nentiertainments. 
The old gentleman P- — drives (certainly in* 
teniicfnally) atmostisvetyday'iytet here with hi» 
"swans*' and his danghter^n-law, in vhe hand- 
some landan, and 'dHves ^aite sloWly, as if h» 
fancied he iras drfviaigfthe fiioerafl proeession of 
my good lock ; but I feed my docks with joy» 
and with a heart free from care ; nod kindly t» 
Eleonora, and thank the Eternal Goodness for 
my h)t. 

ft is Saturday evening. I expeot my husband 
home. In the arbour outside my wiodow I 
have set out -our little supper table; asparagus 
from our garden, beautiful raspberries and milk 
— jj »8 favourite dishes — complete our sup- 
per. The angelic Hermlna Linnsea decorates 
at the moment the table with flbwers. How 
lovely she is, how good she is, how indescribably 
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le, no one can imagine ! She has almost 
nted us with our parents — and yet, one 
Bs her 80 wilh'ngly. Ah ! brother pari ! 
last found a beautiful pearl. He will soon 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to find 
in his beloved North his life's pearl, and to 
^ up in the muscle-shell of marriage. Ha ! 
id I hit upon that narrow simile t Yet it 
stand. Beams only the sun of love into 
other-of-pearl habitation it will float forth 
ife's stream, a little island X>f bliss. Carl 
home such aiiiusing and interesting let- 
His soul is like a museum; among whose 
i Hermina will live. Thus, indeed, of a 
like a pearl in gold. Do you know what 
aed to Carl before he lef^ us 1 One fine 
ig he went to sleep— a ornet, and woke 
leutenantl Was it not harming 1 
n^orrow, my beloved parents and sisters 
tiere to dinner. It will be a happy day. 
ive told you how happy I am, and yet I 
h now one wish and one right vividly, the 
ent of which will complete the measure of 
ippines3« My good firiend there is in our 
one little room, pretty and comfortably 
id with green, and with white curtains 
sely such as you like), looking out on 
»W8 where fat cows, which give the most 
ful milk, graze pleasantly ; in the room is 
cease, a— yet it is so tiftsome to describe ! 
te and see it, and if it please you, and you 
fou can be at home with your entertainers, 
-oall it yours. My good friend, come ^o 
Nne. Now I hear I^ — coming at a dis- 
He comes into my room. I>8hall pre- 
hat I neither see nor hear him. One must 
oil these men, and make them fancy that 
Btens to their steps. Yes, — cough— em- 
me— I shall not stir, nor drop my pen. 
nust not always submit; one must not 
lis— ^ 

(L imtef.) 

and therefore Julie waui give me the pen, 
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and, sitting upon my knee, see me write that for 
which she will inwardly be sorry. 

Our good friend, Beata, come to us. We ez- 
peci you with open arms. In our home you wiH 
find yourself well off. Come and see how I hold 
Julie in check. In order to give you a proof of 
this, she shall not, spite of her zeal, write one 
word more to-day. 

I will writc-^ 

14/A of August. * 
I cry, I laugh, I am beside myself-^nd yet I 
must write. Do you know who is heie ? who 
is just comet Guess, guess ! Ah, I have not 
tihie to let you guess. Emilia is here, my sister 
Emilia ! Emilia the good, Emilia the gay, Emi- 
lia the handsome — ^the happy Emilia ! And Al- 
gernon is here, and the little Algernon — the most 
magnificent little hoy on the earth ! Mamma 
dances with him, p^a dances with him, Emilia 

dances, Algernon dances, L dances. Wait, 

wait, I will come and sing, and cannot write a 
word more, so sure as I am called 

« Julie. 

P.S.— Beata, come back to us ! 
Prays 

The H Family." 

Amiable and happy family, I thank you : but 
Beata will not come. I shall write this answer 
to-morrow. Innocent children, who slumber 
around me, I shall remain w.tb you, because I 
can be useful to yon. Happiness resigned often 
gives contented ness of a higher kind — it gives 
peace, O might I only know thai — whilst every 
day^s quiet billows uniformly, but silently, bear 
me onward and towards that silent shore— and 
every day will be blessed. 

Nightly mists rise up from the meadows an- 
nouncing the morning, and admonish me to rest. 
Around the hillock of my life ascends also a cold 
mist If it come nearer, I will write at onccv 
and take leave of the H— ^ Family. 



PREFACE TO TRALINNAN 

(THE BONDMAID). 



A beloved friend, to whom I would com- 
municate my warm interest in the North- 
em Legrends of the Gods, read aloud with 
me during solitary autujpnn evenings in the 
country, a learned disquisition upon them. 
Her countenance continued steadfastly 
cloudy and dissatisfied during the whole, 
and when she came to the words-r-«' Loke, 
found the half-roasted heart of a woman ;'* 
she flung the book vehemently from her 
and exclaimed—-'* Nay! I can bear this no 
longer! It is too monstrous ! too disgust- 
ing ! It makes me actually ill !" 

"And yet," I^ zealously interposed—"! 
assure you there is much and deep mean- 
ing in this mythology, and the greatest 
interest, if we — " 

" That may be," interrupted me my friend 
somewhat impatiently, "but to compre- 
hend it, I promise you I must take another 
method. Do you write something about 
this meaning that you consider so deep, 
and then I snail see whether I shall com- 
prehend or endure it." 

Th6 challenge was accepted with laugh- 
ter ; the execution of it drew forth tears — 
for the misery and the darkness of the past 
arose, and was felt as present. Three 
days after our little conversation, the Bond- 
Maiden was written; and I proposed to 
read it aloud to my friend, while by way 
of prologue I said, " I have here endeav- 
oured to collect into one tangible picture 
what our forefathers believed respecting 
gods and men, about life and death, heaven 
and hell, as well as earthly things. In the 
dawn of the world, as in that of the day, 
we see first the shadows of night still rest 
on the earthj^yet at the same time we be- 
hold the morning red of the eternal truth, 
and herald of the sun, in whose light* our 
race has acquired light, and the slave his 
freedom." My friend listened to my pro- 
logue in silence, and I commenced my 
reading. 

It is always a hard matter to go through 
with, as my friend, whenever I begin to 



read to her any of my compositions, is 
sure to begin mercilessly to gape. I say 
" to go through with," because I have found 
that if the article rivet her attention, which, 
heaven knows is not always the case, the 
gapings quickly disappear, and give place 
to most lively and enchanting sympathy. 
As now, therefore, with a secret glance at 
my friend, I began to read aloud " the 
Bondmaiden," and with a dreadful feeling 
saw her let one undisguised yawn follow 
another; I pretended not in theieast to 
perceive it, bi|t read on, and soon beheld 
to my great consolation, the mouth close 
itself, and the eyes and ears become pro- 
foundly attentive. The resuU of the read- 
ing was, nevertheless, but little edifying. 

" Ah, my poor soul !" said my friend with 
a deep sigh, " that truly was no amusing 
history ! For your Krumba, or Tumba, or 
Katakumba, is too hideous ; and then the 
conclusion — ah ! it is horibly tiresome al- 
together!" 

I defended my Bondmaiden the best that 
I could, at the same time observing that 
her name was Kumba, and not either 
Tumba or Katakumba. My friend's last 
words were, " It may be very true that she 
is beautiful. I would willingly wish to 
believe so ; but I beg to be excused liking 
her. There is interest enough about her ; 
but the conclusion, the conclusion !'* 

The Bondmaid continued a good while 
after this in silence, undergoing, the while, 
first one and then another change, but still 
without being able to win my friend's fa- 
vour. I have now resolved to make the 
public, from whose decision, as from that 
of God himself, there is no appeal, the judge 
between us ; and to hear what it says of 
the Bondmaiden. My friend assures me, 
that no one can desire more cordially than 
she, that " Katakumba"— she has perverse- 
ly taken a determined whim to call my 
Bondmaiden thus— may be adinired ; and I 

grotest to my friend, that no one can more 
eartily chime in with her desire than 



PERSONS. 

Frid, King's Daughter, betrothed to King Dag. 

T^ '> Bondmaids* 
Feima, ) 

GiiiMGEiSA, a Sorceress. 

A Spirit of Light. 

A Spirit of Darkness. 



The Scene is a woody mountain region. Amongst the rocks rises the 
Gastle of a Viking. On one side is the Sea : on the other a Flower-Garden. 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. 

7%tf FUnper Garden. Feima hinds up JUwen to 

their supports. Kumba waters them, 

Frid. 

TsE morning is de^licioas^ and clear. Y^t 
slitters in the grass the honey-dew fcom the tree 
Minia. The Nornor sprinkle its crown with 
-Wftier from the sacred fon.ntain, and let it softly 
rain down in heavenly sweetness over the flow- 
ers and leaves of the. field. The bee sucks it 
from the' bosom of the flowers, and th^q bestows 
«the precious juice on man, which is delicious 
lyMb to the sick and the sound. How beautiful. 
hotW rif h, is Nature, how full of wisdom are all 
Iher arrangements I How great is the goodness 
of God, who shaped the earth for mankind like 
^ cup filled with honey ! 

Brightly advances the sun on his hero path. 
Receive my greeting, thou radiant creation of 
the All- Father, thou at whose fire spirits of light 
and spirits of darkness assemble themselves af- 
fectionately to prepare the golden harvest of the 
earth 1 Here all bums, here all rejoices in th^ 
»)endour of the All-Father's eye ! The All-Fa- 
ther is light, is fi^re. Love, too, is fire, is an aur 
]«»ated flame sprung from the All-Father's bo- 
som. O Sun! thou, the image of his person; 
thou, warm and glorious as love ; I bow myself 
in adoration before thee, and pray thee to pro- 
tect a flame as pure and powerful as thine. A 
beam of thy fire kindle thou in the eyes of King 
Da^; it bums yet more beautifully in^is heart; 
}» n th^ descendant of a divine race; — ^protect 
liim, illumine bis voyage over the great seal 
Make his path li^ht, his arm strong and victori- 
ous ! Conduct him home to the court of his fa- 
thers, to his faithfiil bride; and, kneeling by his 
side, I will consecrate to thee a better ofiering 
'than nowi thou glorious king of day 1 

^ [^ approaches Kumba and FeiTna. 

Bond-maidens, it is good ! The flower-garden 
is well tended. The beauty of the plants glad- 
dens both eye and heart. Soon, too, will King 
Dag see it, and reward your care. He has com- 
xniMioned me to give you a testimony of his fa- 
vour. He will one day give you more beautiful 
ones himself. Feima, take this silver chain. 
ThOQ &)ialt wear it on thy wedding-day. The 
same sun which blesses my unjon with King 
Dag shall witness thv marriage with thy faithful 
Hrajmer. I^e shall be my master-gardener. 
The cottage, which I have caused to be built for 
you, wiW soon be completed. I wish you always 
to reman with me and the king. Thou shalt 
brew the mead for our wedding; and thou wilt 
^O'well, Felma, to call the gc^ Disor to thy 
aid, that it may be clear and strong. 

Feima. 

XFattsdoton and toiU kiss Frufs feet, Fridextends 

to her her hand,) 

Princess ! thy favour is great t We will live 
and die for thee I How beautiful is thy hand ; 
liow white, how silken. Only King Dag has 
iMada as beauUiiU as thisel 



Fnro. 
More beantiful, Feima, because they toe 
stronger. Kumba, tho^w art the most intimate 
of my attendants. From the years of childhood 
have we been togethei. Thou shalt always be 
near me. Take this golden ring. 
Kumba. 
King's daughter, that is not for me. 

Prid. 
I give it thee. 

KXTMBA. 

My hand is brown ; my fingers are shrat and 
bony— what shall the golden ring do there 7 It 
does not become me. Retain thy gift Thy ft* 
vour is all that I desire. 

Frid. 

very weUf I will keep my rinr, but— till 
thv wedd ing-day. I know that &1 ur loves thee. 
Thou wilt not always be bard with hinL He 
shall put the ring on thy finger. {Kumba turns 
away^ If thou hast a wish, thou shalt tell it me, 
that I may gratify it. I desire that all should be 
happy. Ah! see, see here reddens a rosebud! 
Welcome, thou little harbinger of the highest 
happiness ! {kisses U.) Kumba I Feima I tend it 
well. Protect it from the night.chill ; moisten 
its root with the clearest water. "When the 
rose-buds redden, then shall I be near thee!" 
wrote last to me. King Dag. This rose is the 
first which reddens this ^ear in the flower-gar- 
den. Perhaps when this flowers opens, shall 
my life's happiness be in bloom. Tend well the 
delicate bua, bond-maidens ! Ye shall not do it 
in vain. Kumba, in about an hour T shall ex- 
pect thee to attend me to the bath. 

KUBIBA. 

1 will be punctual. 

Frid. 
Once more—take care of my rosebud 1 

[ShegptL, 

SOENE 11. 
Kumba. Fsima. 

FsiM^. 
How good she is I 

l^UMBA. 

She is happy! 

Feima. 

How beautiful she is, and proud ! Well is 

she worthy to be beloved by a king like King 

Dag. Kumba! What art thou doing 1 Thou 

bleakest ofi'the bnd which she bade us cherish I 

Kumba. 

She can have so many others. 

Feima. 

Kumba! that was ill done. Ought not h^c 
slightest wish to have been a \m ^ thee 1 Shf^, 
thy lady, thy benefactress ! 

Kumba. 

1 am her slave ! 

FaiMA* 
And yet is she so gracious, so popde<^cf f i» # |i g 
to thee 1 Fie 1 Kumba ! 

Kumba. 
Reproach vm li^V ^^ \qxbk\ S:n ^sc^s^i^H^i^ 
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PSIMA. 

Diet Wherefore Y 

' KUBfBA. 

I am a slave I 

Feima. 

And has one of oor race ever been treated bet- 
ter than thoul Has Dot, the king's daughter 
exemptad thee from laborious occupations 1 
Hast thou not from childhood been allowed to 
be near her, and treated better than all the ser- 
vants 1 Does she not give thee better clothes, 
better food 1 Dost thou not go freely at^out in 
the royal halls 1 Hast thou not there been in- 
structed in much that thralls are not wont to 
knowl 

KUHBA. 

Feimal Why dost thou call me fortunate 1 
Call me unfortunate I Why was I not leA in 
the humble cottage, with poverty and hardship, 
and taught by custom to endure the stern lot to 
which 1 was bom % Why did the bondmaid re- 
ceive a dwelling in the hAlls of kings, and learn 
to compare 1 Why did I learn to love beauty 
and greatness, when my lot was oi^Uness and in- 
siffuificiAice 1 Why did I receive iustructions 
which taught me only to despair 1 
Feima. 

Ah I it was thy proud heart which taught thee 
to feel thus ! It is thy haughty spirit which con- 
verts the sweetness into poison 1 

KOMBA. 

Frid too is proud, and yet in her that is no 
&ult t 

Feima. 

No ! for pride becomes her; but pride does not 
become us. She is of the race of the Jarls ; we 
of that of the Thralls. 

KUMBA. 

And yet Feima, the Saga says, that the ikther 
of our race was a god — yes, the same god who 
afterwards became th? father of the haughty 
race of the gods. We are the elder brethren and 
sisters. Why are we suffered to creep in the 
dust, when the younger brethren are exalted to 
God's heaven 1 

Feima. 

I do not know. But this I know, that it would 
not befit thee to wear Frid's crown on thy head, 
her golden girdle a^und thy waist, and to walk 
so slowly and ptt)udlv as she does. I feel that I 
could not help laughing at that. 

KUBfBA. 

Woe is me ! I know it too. In me that were 
ridiculous, which in her is beautiful. I am calK 
ed, and I am, Knmba.* But it is precisely of 
that that I complain. Why am I so 1 
Feima. 

And I know too that there are much good and 
many joys for us if we can but bridle oar minds 
and our desires. Have we not the sun's light 
and warmth 1 Have we not the fragrance of 
flowers as v/ell as the king's daughter 1 Have 
we not the enjoyment of the cottage which pro- 
tects us; of food which we eatl Can we not, 
under the guardianship of good masters, possess 
our husbands and children as well as the Jarls 1 

EUMBA. 

Slaves t 

Feima. 

Hreimer is a slave ; yes, and his hand is sooty, 
but diligent and, faithful is that hand; his heart 
is good, and his glance tells me how dear he 
holds me. By his side I shall live happy and 
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free from care, for we love one another, and wr 
love our masters, and know that they will not 
separate us, or sell our children away from us. 
We de&ire nothing better than always to live in 
their service. 

KuMBA. 

Happy thoul 

Feima. 
The same happiness may be thine if thou wilt; 
Klur loves thee. 

KuMBA. 

Fie, fie, fie then ! I speak not of him. 
Feima. 

And if thou wilt not have a husband ; if thou 
wilt remain single, what more pleasant lot canst 
thou have than to serve the noble Frid, and live- 
in the royal halls, and see around thee men and 
women of the race of the Jarls 1 That, indeed, 
is great and beautiful. 

KUMBA. 

Miserable! Know, Feima, farther towards 
the north, towards the region where giants and * 
horrible dragons have their abode, there is found 
amid ice-clad mountains, a people not far re- 
moved from beasts. Their clothes are the skins- 
of wild beasts ; their dwellings, caves and clefts 
of the rocks ; their speech a bestial noise. * WelL 
then, amongst this people, in their woods, I 
should feel myself happier than here, in the hall» 
of the king's aaughterv! 

F^MA. 

Thou wouldst prefer living amongst detestable 
monsters of the woods rather than with the good 
and beautiful Frid 1 Thou wouldst rather freeze 
in their caves, and hunt in their woods, than 
plait her golden hair and bathe in a silver ewer 
ner white feet 1 

KUMBA. 

Yes, that would I. 

Feima. 
Wonderful! And why 1 

K?MBA. 

Because there I should be free I Because 
amongst them 1 should be somewhat. 
Feima. 
I do not understand thee. But if thou findest^ 
thyself so unhappy here, wherefore, Kiiraba, dost 
thou not make thy prayer to Frid for thy free* 
dom ? She loves thee, and could certaii^y not> 
refuse thy request. Wherefore dost thou linger 
where thou art in torment 1 
Kumba. 
Ask me not I 

Feima. 
Thou art very strange. Thou wilt and thov 
wilt not. 

Kumba. 
Woe is me I It is so. My feet are riveted ta 
the spot which bears me. 

Feima. 
Sister I poor sister I I compassionate thee I 

Kumba. 

Well mayest thou. But the powers who made 

the races of the Jarls and the slaves, who gave 

to the one gold and to the other dust — of these 

will I demand, Was it just that ye dealt thusl^ 

Feima. 

Kumba, ^mpt not the gods I 

Kumba. 
They who require of men worship becpuse 
they conferred on them a wretched life^^who 
demand praise and ofieringsfor the clod of enrthr 
which we cultivate with the sweat of our brow 
for others— to them I will say, *'In jrour unjust 
selfish existence — 
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Feima. 
Silence ! O silence ( Ic is horrible to hear 
thee I Th> ejes flash, Kumba 1 Thou blas- 
phemest ! 

KUMBl. 

Bur ifl do murmur and blaspheme in despair 
over my bt, what then 1 In a little time I small 
grow dumb in the world — in a little time the 
blaspheming spirit will disappear like a vapour 
in space, and be as it had never been.. But it 
has not disturbed, the rejoicing songs of Valhal- 
la; aloft there is not heard its pain and com- 
plaint. And when the achievements of the 
mighty shall live immortally in the songs of the 
Scalds on the earth — when their glory shall be 
admired by succeeding generations — who shall 
know anything of the life of slaves, of their vir- 
tues, their sunering^ 1 Dumb, betieatb the bur- 
den of their labours, they have sunk into the 
earth, and are forgotten. Where is found jus- 
tice for them, in heaven or upon earth 1 We are 
born to no end. 

FfilMA.' 

Nay, that I cannot believe. Say not our holy 
Sagas, that for us, too, shall be found room after 
death, there, where every one shall receive his 
reward for what he has done on the earth, wheth> 
er it be good or evil 1 

Kumba. 

Seest thou the pale grey cloud in the distance, 
which sails over the wild heath ^ Seest thOu, far 
off in the marshes, the vapours tossed about by 
the wind 1 There beholdest thou the life of a 
slave after death. Seest thou the sun, how he 
warms the world from the inward glow of his 
own happiness; the stars by night, beaming 
down tranquilly, as kings from their thrones, as 
happy spirits in the courts of the god&^there 
bast thou the immortality of the noble-born of the 
hero-race. Dark is our life on the earth, dark 
on the other side of the grave ! It is not good to 
go poor to Gdin — the poor find in his halls no 
room. Alone for a nobly-born hero, alone for a 
king who carried far and wide the blood-dripping 
sword, resounds the road to Valhalla; for him 
only are adorned its couches, for him its cup is 
burnished, and the Valkyrior bring wine. The 
joys of heaven are made only for the great, the 
happy on earth. 

Fbima. 

But it is said likewise, that the servant who 
comes in the train of a great lord can slip into 
the glorious Asgard ; therefore, often do the ser- 
vants kill themselves on their master's corpse. 
Kumba. 

Fools ! Yes, to become slaves to them after 
death as they have been here. "Wretches" are 
the slaves termed by the Scalds; and justly, for 
wretched is their lot even there, beyond Hela's 
nocturnal halls. Thraldom and fatigue await 
them as here. And for such of us, who do not 
accompany some mighty lord in death, there 
shall be no resurrection — we have here lived in 
^ain. 

Fetma. 

Ah ! my heart tells me different. It says that 
the gods will never take away again the exist- 
ence which they have given. 
Kumba. 

Seest thou tli^ worm in the sand which is tor- 
tured and dragged along by antsi See how it 
writhes, how it is agonized ! Let it be ! If thou 
rescuest it, a Ihousand others will still be tor- 
tured. In vain dost thou writhe, wor^n. Thy 
tormentors drag^hee to the hillock, to the un- 
K 



honoured flineral-pile, from which no glorifying: 
flame ascends, and where th9U shalt speedily 
become nothing. Is not the worm created by 
the gods as well as we 1 They regard not the 
worm; they look not down on us. Our fates 
are alike. 

Feima. 
No, no ! I would not belijeve that, if thou said 
it a thousand times. They who have servsd ia 
truth shall certoinly hereafter dwell in peace and. 
joy. Bur, were it indeed not so, were it other- 
wise—— 

KUBIBA. 

What then 1 

Feima. 

From the dust was I taken. The goodness of 
Gkxi gave me life. I have seen the beauty of th& 
sun ; I have enjoyed the fruits of the earth, the 
freshness of the water, the cool shade of the trees 
— I have loved. If the gods shall one day reduce 
to nothing the dust which they have raised up, T 
will then praise them for the life which I have 
enjoyed; and will deliver again into their hands 
what from their hands I have received, if not 
without regret, at least without complaining. 
Kumba. 

Shall I admire, of shall I despise thee 1 
Feima. 

We are small ; let us 4n humility aclrnowl- 
edge it. Humility is the soul's repose. O Kum- 
ba, Kumba! Leave thy proud heights — humblo 
thyself. See, it is only by stooping that thou 
canst gather this beautiful flower. Quit the re- 
gal palace if thou art not happy there, but go not 
amongst the wild people. Come to us, sister^ 
come and remain with us. Hreimer and I wili 
love thee, cherish thee, perform the heaviest 
tasks for. thee. Choose a husband, possess a. 
cottage, and press a child to thy bosom. My 
mother has told me, that when she gave me birth 
the world became light to her, and that she would 
not have .exchanged me for a kingdom. The 
animals, which are so much beneath Us, how 
they love, how they rejoice themselves in their 
young! Become a wife and mother, Kumba! 
become good and happy. 

E.UMBA. 

The cradle and the bier are the tools of the 
Nomor, and no cme can escape his fate. I will 
not give birth to a being doomed tounhappiness.. 
Feima. 

Hremier and I are happy, and yet we are the 
children of slaves. 

Kumba. 

My mother was amongst the slaves of Gtueea 
Guniiild — she was the most faithful of her ser- 
vants. Poor and heavy was her lot, yet did she 
wisji to live. My father was a free-bom person, 
who thought little of forsaking the woman who- 
loved him, and the child she had borne to him. I 
remember a night — that night has stretched it- 
self over my whole life. Flames arose from a. 
pile— they ascended high into heavao. It was 
the corpse of the queen which was burned. My 
mother was amongst those who tended the pile^ 
she, with many others, were cast alive into the 
flames ! The queen, it was said, needed her at^ 
tendants in the other world. I stood amongst 
the people, still a child, and heard my mother's, 
cry, and saw her bum. Fatherless and mother^ 
less, I went thence into the world alone, and 
wandered in the woods without ktiowing whither! 
There came people who seized me, and carried 
me back to the court of King A tie. They said 
that I wished to run awav and I was coaductcd. 
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to the preseDce of the Mog. I answered havgh- 
lihr to his qnestions, and he caused me to be 
whipped till the blood came, in pnnishment, as 
he said, of my disobedience. Thou, Feima, then 
lay on thy mother's bosom — ^thon dist not under- 
stand what I felt. 

Fbima. 
• But Frid, King Atle's beautiful niece, under- 
stood it. She begged thee from the king, and 
cherished thee like a mother, althoogb she was 
scarcely older than thyself. She endeavoured 
to recompense thee for all that thou hadst suf- 
fered. 

KUMBA. 

Then did I sit in the nights, and gazed on 
the wandering stars, on the flying cloads. I 
a$ked them of my mother's fate; I called her 
name, and listened. The nieht wind flew com^ 
plaining over the heath, and the fog bedewed 
me with tears. See, there, the only answer that 
I received. 

Feima. 

O canst thou not forget the horrors of thy 
<;hi]dish years in all the kindness whieh has been 
showered on thy youth t And what dost thou 
knowl Perhaps thy mother's soul lies happily 
in the sunshine which now closes thee m its 
-warm embrace. O that It would become light 
in thy soul, and that thou couldst see life and 
thy own destiny in a clearer vision \ It is long 
since thou hast offered to the gods. Come, sis- 
tCTy come ! Let us go to the holy fountain of 
offering on the moantain. Dost thou see this 
silver-penny 1 I received it once from King 
Dag. I will now offer this for thee. Garry thou 
also thither an offering of something dear to thee, 
that we may win the favour of the Powers, and 
that they may hear our prayers. 

KUMBA. 

And what wouldst thou that I shocdd solicit T 

Feima. 
A pious, a contented mind. , 

KCMBA. 

Am I then so wicked, Feima t 
Feima. 

Sister, pardon me the hard word;->thoa art 
not good. 

Kitmba. 

Thou speakest the truth. B»t, Feima, I have 
wished to be good. O! had the gods heard my 
sighs, Feima, I should now have been pious; 
like Frid, I would wish to niake all happy. 
Seize, torment a bee, and it will sting, and leave 
poison in the sting; bat leave it in its freedom, 
let it possess its wings and its flowers, and it 
^ill suck and confer only delicSoas sweetness. 
Feima. 

And what wouldst thon denre of the gods 9 
Kumba. 

Beauty, high birth, wealth; an<it— a king's love; 
Toom in the halls of Odin alter death, for me and 
all my race^ « 

Fefma. 

Kumba, thou art mad. Thy glance is wild. 
Poor sister! Thy mind Is diseased. Come, O 
eome with me to cool thy brow with the holy 
water, and offer and pray with me in the still 
morning, while the tumult of the world is hush* 
ed, and when Heimdal's ever-listening ears can 
Yte reached^even by the lowest p«ayers. Come! 

KtTMBA. 

I will not, sister. At the prayers which now 

jirfse within me, thon wouldst be horrified, and 

iAe^swoaJd reject me. Thou art right. My 

^^uwick. 7^ei«ibiw go leave me aloae. Gtot 



Fsima. 
And what aaatl I say to the king's daughter, 
when she inquirea a&er her rosetrnd 1 

KUMBA. 

Tell her that a bitter north wind took it off 

Feima. 
Then thou wilt not accompany mel 

KCMBA. 

No, I say; no! I^eave me alone. 

Feima (osufe, oi the goes anoay), 
I will then go alone, aad pray for her. Yet-- 
Hreimer, will gladly accompany me to oflfifr witih 



me for the unhappy sister. 
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SCENE III. 
Kumba (dUms). 
Yes, go I Offer, pray to the mercenary, the 
unjust goda. I am not ebildisfa enough to do that. 
But she is good and pious. Were I but pions 
as she ! Can I not he sol No ! for I know 
more than she; my eyes have pierced deeper 
into the dark disposal of events ; and a poison 
corrodes me, which die does not know. " Why 
dost thou not fly V she demanded. "Wherefore 
doat thou not soUcifr thy freedom V* Unhappy 
power, which binds my will and my soul I Ab- 
norred, beloved torment, which causes me to 
coart what I never can win, and to seek what I 
ought to fly from, thou wilt tyrannize over me 
in life and in death. Ah I why saw I the glori- 
ous object that I am not to possess 1 Why 
should I behold a day whieh will never shina 
fur me % Why, stem and terrible fate, didst thou 
allure roe up into the light, only to pluQge me 
deeper into my 4arknes9 1 The mischief is now 
done; my eyes are dazzled, my glance is fasci- 
nated, my heart is doomed, my life is given over 
to misery. Here is my torment, and here mu^t 
I remain; so will the inexorable Powers. I 
must, because I must hear his name pronounced. 
Not to hear him mentioned, is not to get air to 
breathe. I must see him again, once more hear 
his voice, and live in the lustre of his eyes. O 
King Dag! wilt thou notice the boodmaidea? 
Wilt thou give one look, oiie thought, to her 
who would gladly die for thee 1 Thou wilt clap 
thy proud steed with thy strong victorious hand ; 
but it would be defiled by the touch of the band 
of Kumba. For Frid-^for the king's daughter 
•^is thy hand ; for her, thy embraces, thy kisses, 
thy great, proqd hero-heart. And her do I tend 
and adorn evety day, that she may become more 
beautiful for thee, and all the happier in thy love. 
Every day shall I see her beauty and happiness, 
and feel myself devoured by envy. O oepth of 
anguish! O bottomless pit ! In thee am I doom- 
ed to live and move for ever ! [She pomes. 

In the cold, foggy Nifelhem js the fountain 
Hvergelmer. Streams of poison rush from it; 
and in its depth, amid countless snakes, lies the 
great snake Nidhogg, which gnaw^ at the root 
of the tree of the world^gnaws, gnaws till it de- 
cays. When I was very young, the Saga easiljt 
made me shudder. I am now qo ite at home in it. 
I seem sometimes indeed to be myself the foqnt- 
aln, that ndst is my world, and that the worm 
gnaws at the tree of my life. {Ago/in salei4' 

Sometimes dark thoughts rise up within me. 
It is said that elves ioi darkness, whkh live on 
the northern edge of the earth, beneath the decypr- 
est roots of the Tree of the World, sometimes 
ascend thence, and speak words with t|»e chiU 
dveu of m«Ek , w>\\aYi tn^Y^v \\\«\v|^U cyf day . Hejll 
; acnda tkem totl^ \(» «mcqx& \Xa ^^^^rnxo^^^iQ^ 
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affkirs. It seenssto me as if at times the voice 
of evil spirits spoke within me, and exhorted me 
to ... . [An«tker sUence^ 

^ If I coald bm AiCf and find rest I Could my 
life, after death, bat become pleasant; might 
once the freed spirit but look down from heaven 
upon the earth, where it had suffered and been 
toimented .... Did I but know that a mercifhl 
God bftd prepared for hie tired and weary child 
a peaceful and bright abode, where it might te- 
fose After its hard conflict, O then cou4d I still 
submit myself! eould then r^oonce, then , . . . 

[Weeps, 
But, O ye Grods! ye have forgottien us, and 
therefore is^my spirit exasperated. To your fa- 
vourites you have given all, to ue nothing. 
Nothing 1 Yes, bitterness! poison I But with 
the poison there is strength. Ye Gods! if from 
the drops, which from hour to hour you cause 
|o drop into my bosom, there swells a s»wim 
"Which bums and destroys, the guilt /a22— on you ! 



SCENE IV. 

IfYitPs Bedchimier, 

Feid. Kumsa. 

Frid 

Kumba I Plait my hair, and anoint it with 

the oil of the south, which I received from King 

XHag. 

Kumba. 
What thou conuuandest I will do. 

Frid. 
And while thou plaitest it, relate to me some 
^f the Sagas which thou knowest so well. It is 
justly said that the dwelling of the Sagas is sux- 
rounded by the murmurs of cool billows, to 
whose rushing Odin gladly listens. Enlivening 
and soothing at the same time are Sagas and 
song,— a worthy pastime for the race of the gods. 

KUMBA^ 

Wilt thou, king's daughter, hear the ancient 
Sagas of Rig 1* 

FaiD. 
Gladly. 

KUHBA, 

Heimdal — so it is said; the trusty and wise 
god, went once on a time to walk in the country, 
and came on the sea-shore to a house which he 
entered. The doQr stood wide open ; a fire burnt 
CD the hearth, and withia sate the inhabitants, 
f^rown grey with labour, Ae and Edda, in old- 
world garments. Edda took out of the ashes the 
heavy, thick, seed-mingled cake, brought forth 
the soup in a bowl ; but the greatest delicacy 
was the sodden calf. Heimdal, who called him- 
self king, continued three nights there,, and nine 
months after his departure, Edda gave birth to a 
son, which was baptized and named Tral (slave). 
He grew and flourished, was of a dark complex^ 
ion, had wriakled skin on his hands, contracted 
knuckles, thick fingers, an uely countenance, a 
Immpback, and long heels. A beggar-girl came 
to the house ; her feet sore, her arms sunburnt, 
her nose hooked. She was called Tralinna 
(bondwoman, or female slave). She lived there 
with Tral, the heavy days, and bore him sons 
and daughters. Their employment was to twine 
boat ropes, to drag loads, to carry firewood, to 
keep and fatten cattle, herd swine, watch the 
goats, dig turf From her came the race of 
slaves. 



* Introflaeed into the older JBdda. 
Mtk^tJfftfder." 



Sw Geiiei*8, ** Sveik 



Rig went fartner, and fyaixd in another bouse 
another pair. The 4oor stood a-jar ; fire burned 
on the hearth. The husband was shaping a tree 
into a weaver's beam; his beard was trimmed, 
his hair cut oD the forehead ; he had a close shirt 
which was fastened by a clasp at the neck. The 
wife twirled the spimiing- wheel, spun thread, and 
converted it into clothing. She had a fillet on 
her head, a broach on her bosom, a cloth round 
her neck, and rihbon on the shoulders. The 
couple were called Afe and Am ma. Rig was 
hospitably entertained, and stayed with them 
three nights. Nine months afterwards, Amraa 
gave birtb^to a son, rosy and blooming, with 
isparkling eyes. He was baptised and called 
KarL He grew and throve, leatned to tame oxen, 
to cultivate land, to build houses, forged horae^ 
nails, made carts, drove the plough. To him 
was conducted home as a bride^ Snor, hung 
round wMh keys, in kirtle of goat's hair. They 
exchanged rings, spread the sheet, built a house. 
They had sons and daughters, and of them are 
come the race o£ Maris, or free men.** 

R^ went further; He came to a hall. The 
door was closed, and adorned with a ring. He 
entered. The floor was strown. There sale, 
the couple, looking each other in the eyes— ^V< 
der and Mader. There work was play. The 
husband shaped bows^ twisted strings, polished 
arrows. The wife ironed and starched her 
sleeves, and made up a heaed-dress. She had a 
jewel on her breast, a silken kirtle, blue figured 
tiaen, a countenance more beautiful, a bosom 
more charming, a neck more white than the re* 
cent snow. Moder spread the figured while cloth 
on the table, set on it the thin white wheaten 
cakes, and dishes of embossed silver, full of ail 
kinds of meat, pork, and roasted birds. There 
was wine in flagons and embossed cups; they 
drank and talked till the day davmed. Rig re- 
mained three nights there also, and after nine 
months, Moder brought forth a son, who was 
wrapt in silk, was baptized, and called Jarl. 
His hair was flaxen, his cheeks bright, bis eyes 
keen as those of a young eagle. He grew up, 
twisted bowstrings, shaped bows, flung the spear, 
shot arrows, shook lances, rode horses, hunted with 
hounds, drew the sword, and exercised himself 
in swimming. Then came Rig again to the 
court, taught him Runes, gave him hit nhme, and 
acknowledged him as his son. The young Rig 
therefore marched over the rocks ^ in war, won. 
Victories and lands, distributed goods aud estates, 
and married the daughter of Herve, the slender, 
fair, noble Ema. Of their sons, the youngest 
was Konr. He contended with his father Rig in 
the knowledge of Runes, and won. Then was it 
the son's lot to be himself-called Rig, and thence- 
forth to understand Runes beyond all others. 
From him are descended the Jarls and kings. 

Here ends the Saga about Rig. 
Frid. 

Thanks, Kumba ! The Saga is beaaUful and 
full of meaning. 

Kumba (aside). 

Beautiful 1 ! Yes, for her. 
Frid. 

But my attention was distracted while I list- 
ened to it A great, a precious, and almost 
affecting recollection cams vividly on my sool. 
To-day, three years ago, I saw, fot the*tot time, 
King Dag. 
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Thou knowest that my Cither's brother, the 
gloomy Aile, bad in an engagement killed King 
Dag's father, the ▼ictorions King Ifvar. King 
Dag, and his brother Ragnar, revenged their 
father's death, and stormed my uncle's castle. 
Shot np in the inner room of the castle with my 
tender brother Arild, 1 heard the din of arms, and 
the battle-cries of the warriors. Arild clenched 
his little hands in wrath. I prayed to the gods 
for his life, for I held him as dear as a mother. 
Suddenly 1 heard a cry, accompanied by a wikl 
inbilation of Tictoiy. <'Atle is fallen 1 The 
brave Ragnar has slain him 1" Bat immediate- 
Iv thereon — "Ragnar is woonded! Ragnar is 
dead! Revenge! reyenge!" Amid a horrid 
din, steps drew near the room. Before the 
strokes of war-axes, the door went to pieces. 
At this moment I felt not fear, but wrath and a 
pfoud desperation. I had seized spear and 
shield, and stood there resolted to dtie, rather 
than to surrender myself a prisoner; and till my 
last breath to defend the little one. "Back!" 
thundered a lordly voice to the on^^pressing mar- 
tial throng; and environed by the flashings of 
bloody swords, as by a thousand jagged light- 
nings, I beheld before me a man— a god he seem- 
ed to me to be. 

KUMBA. 

ItwasAtf/ 

Frid. 

Yes, it was het It was Sang Dag! << Yield 
thyself!" exclaimed he to me. In answer I 
sought his breast with my spear. My trembling 
hand was arrested by his sword, and he disarm- 
ed me. Bleedinff, I sunk by my brother's side, 
exclaiming, " Mercy for him ! Mercy for the 
child !" " Death to the traitor's son I" cried wild- 
ly the warriors, and rushed on. King Dag tam- 
ed himself to his people, and covered us with his 
shield. " Back !'' exclaimed he once more com- 
mand ingly to the wi^d troop. "With women 
and children we contend not. The victory is 
won. Down with your weapons I" But a fran- 
tic lust of murder had taken possession of Rag- 
nar's people, and they cried—" Blooa for blood I" 
Then shouldst thou have seen King Dag I Glo- 
rious and strong as the god Thor, he lifted his 
broadsword in defence of the helpless. Like 
lightning flew its strokes whistling through the 
air, and fell on the blood-thirsty warriors. Heaps 
of dead .were round his feet 

KUMBA. 

The brave! the glorious! 
Frid. 

Seized with amaze at his superhuman strength, 
Ragnar's people began to give way. Then 
cried King Dag— "Hither, my men! Every 
true friend follow me !" He lifted up Arild, and 
placed him in the arms of one of his warriors; 
he took myself in his own, and guarding me with 
shield and swor(), be broke through the tumult of 
war. I saw nothing tioore. A swoon overoow- 
ered my senses ; my eyes were closedi 

KuMBA. • 

But he watched over thee? 
Frid. 

When I opened them again, it was night; but 
a night lighted np by a red and wild splendour. 
I saw from the distant strand a castle stand all in 
flames; but cool winds fanned my cheek, and 
farther and farther over the dancing waves, con- 
veyed me the winged sea-dragon, and my little 
brother stood beside me under the purple pavil- 
ion^ and clanned his hands in childish joy over 



the novel spectacle. Beton me. on his knee, his 

godlike beautiful conntenanee illumined bv the 
flames of the bominff, and with uncovered headr 
lay King Dag, and 1 was his captive I 
KuMBA (oiUte), 

Happy lot! 

Frid. 

Ah, yes ! His captive. For my heart had he 
conquered,— the brave, the noble one; and I 
cooki not then, as L wished, in proud anger turn 
liom' the victor my glance. By his strength he 
had disarmed my hand, by his love he now 
sought to win my love; and when he prayed me 
as teautifuUy, as miklly as Balder, when he 
begged me, as a favour, to accept his kingdom 
and his crown, then X let him see what my heart 
felt, and be pressed me to his heart, and called 
me his bride. 

KUMBA. 

Thoahappy onel 

Frid. 

Yes, I was happy. Days and nights went on,, 
and life was to me like a beam of the light of 
Grod's heaven — all around me was so beautifoL 
The sea-dragon flew over the blue sea, under the 
dark-blue heaven, and the waves danced merri* 
ly around the prow, covered with golden shields,, 
and the wind sung in the purple silken sails,, 
splendidly embroidered witn nch silver vine- 
branches. By day, King Dag exercised his men 
in martial manoeuvres, and flred them lo an al- 
most frenzied, yet joyous, daring, while 1 watch- 
ed them from the royal pavilion. When the 
evening came, and sea and winds were lulled, 
then took King Dag his harp, and played and 
sung by my side, which made my heart beat 
with transport. Then burned the stars clearer, 
and the spirits of the sea arose in enchantment la 
the surface of the water; then seemed the sea to 
burn with a strange light, and we floated onward 
as on waves of fire. All things did homage to 
the glorious one, and he did hprnage to me ; yes, 
happy was I, happy, amid the dangers of wart 
My father's castle was plundered and burnt. 
Enemies' hosts invaded King Dag's realm. We 
possessed no home. Then the son of Valhalla 
conducted me to the temple of (Jpsala, and gave 
me there 'an asylum, while he advanced against 
his enemies. He returned and brought me to- 
this strong castle; but was himself again soon 
obliged to leave me, in consequence of a vow 
which forbade him to celebrate a jovous feast 
before he had freed his unfortunate sister Gud- 
run out of her ignominious captivity. Here 
should I remain, euarded by bis trusty men, till 
he should return from the Saxon coast. 

KuMBA. 

A nd if he do not return ? If he perish in strife- 
on the distant strand 1— 
Frid. 

No, no! I fear nothing. Afar-prescient Vala,. 
a renowned prophetess, who visited the temple 
of Upsala, has told me his fate. His course wilt 
be long and victorious. From this campaign he 
will return happily, and rich in honours and' 
treasures. ;• 

KuMBA. 

Thou hast seen the temple of Upsala, t ^ 
magnificent court of the gods! Thou hast lived 
amongst Diar and Divor. Were they beautiful 
and happy 1 

Frid. 

Yes, yes, beautiful and blessed. A noble tran- 
quillity, an infinite dignity repose on ihf^ir fea- 
tures, and breathe through their whole being.. 
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The cares and the joys of earth, touch them not; 
they siHnd high abov^e them, gazing into the 
clearness of the ihea ven of the gods. The coun- 
tenance of ihe chief priest is majestic as we con- 
ceive of that of Odin, full of power and mildness. 
All disquiet dies in him who contemplatesr it : 
the betore siormy heart hushes itself involun- 
tarily at his glance, and is at peace. 
' KuMBA {aside). 

Peace, ah ! And 1 1 {aUmd.) And the tem- 
ple and Its happy abodes are really splendid 7 
Frid. 

Beyond all description. Of gold and precious 
stones are the walls; a radiance glows thence, 
which illuminates the country fa'r around. The 
gorgeous splendour of the interior of the temple 
testifies to the power of the divinity; white the 
silence in the sacred groves, in the lofty halls, 
interrupted only by the solemn songs Of the 
Diars, speaks of its sublimity, and draws the 
spirit to contemplation. Had I not so deeply 
loved King Dag, I should have dedicated myself 
to the service of the gods, and continued there 
amongst the sacred Assyniors. 
KuMBA {aside). 

She chooses between the throne and the tem- 
ple. But 1 1 

Frid. 

When I recall those days, a wonderfully ^de- 
lightful and solemn feeling seizes me. An t it 
was beautiful in the courts of the temple, in' its 
lofty halls ! Pondering on the counsel or the gods, 
silently walked the deep-thinking Diars. r 

KUMJBA. 

And didst thou learn their secret wisdom — the 
verses which teach how to quiet waves, quench 
fire, and dissipate care 1 Didst thou get to know 
about the beginning and the end of all things 1 
Frid. ^ 

No ! I was too young, and too much engrossed 
by the outward splendour of life, and by my love. 
My voice, indeed, blended with the. songs of the 
Assyniors, and I took part in their nocturnal 
dances, in their ceremonies; but their meaning 
I understood not. They regarded me— and justly 
— as not worthy to comprehend them. 

"KuMBA. 

And what, indeed, is all the wisdom of the 
t)riests, in comparison with the love of such a 
King as King Dag 1 

Frid. 

fhou sayst truly, Kumba. But had I never 
«cen him, then could I have preferred, beyond 
any earthly throne, Jo live as a priestess in the 
holy temple. Asg*rd, as it is also called, is an 
image of the celestial Asg£rd, the eternally 
green Gu(Jhem ; and beautiful is it, amid oflTer- 
jngs and songs of praise, to walk before the gods 
on earth, and up to their everlasting abodes 
above us. 

Kumba. 

That I can believe. Are there always offer- 
ings in the temple % * 
Frid. 

Yes, often ; but there are in particular three 
irreat annual festivals, which were instituted by 
Odin. Recently has been celebrated the Sncn- 
fice of Victory, that takes place in spring, when 
the open waters invite to Viking- voyaged. 

KuBfBA. 

And do they indeed sacrifice men 1 

Frid. 
Tes. Most commonly slaves and maleiketors. 

Rumba. 
Slates and malefactors 1 



Frid. 



YeK , bat sometimes als^ the noblest life. The 
victitu is led forth festively adorned ; the seats of 
the gods are tinged with blood ; it is also sprinkled 
on the assembled people. The smoke which as- 
cends from the flame of sacrifice is delicious, and 
fills the halls with a delicious aroma. Sweetly 
sound in accordance the songs of the priests. 

KVMBA. 

But the victims, the victims ! do they com- 
plain noti d.not their shrieks of misery ascend 
above the songs of the priests 1 
Frid. 

Their wailings are prevented ; or are drowned 
in the songs of praise. 

KUMBA. 

They are drowned by the songs of praise 1 
Frid. ^ 

Yes, and no dissonance disturbs the majeshr 
and beauty of the lofty solemnity. But what is 
this, Kumba 1 I hear the tranip of steeds, the 
pealing of horns; the drawbridge l<« raised I 
There must be tiding»--imp8rtant ones ! Good 
Kumbay go, fly, and bring me word what it is. 

\KwMba goes, 

SCENE V. 
Frid {dkme). 
It is certainly a" messenger from King Dag! 
My heart assures me of it ;— how it beats ! Still, 
thou unquiet one, still ! O the pleasures and the 
pangs of love ! And yet, beloved pangs, I would 
not exchange you for the Assynior's eternal re- 
pose! O my king! to love thee, that is my life; 
but if my heart beats thus^t the anticipation of 
a' message from thee, how shall I be aole to see 
thy face and nqt die of joy 1 

SCENE VI. 
Frid. Kumba. 
Kumba. 
A letter^ from King Dag! With 



it there are cosily presents- 
Fain. 

A letter ! Give it me, give it me I O ye dear 
Runes ! {kisses ike Runic tablet and reads). He 
come8,,comes soon \ Before the next new moon 
he is here ! Victorious, rich in honour and spoil, 
comes he to his bride, " the eternally beloved.'' 

my bridegroom ! O my Dag t 

Kumba {aside). 

And II 

Frid. 

I will myself ma^e the arrangements for the 
messenger^ reception. I will myself speak with 
him. Imust see the man who has lately seen 
my beloved ; I must hear him talk of King Dag. 
Kumba, go thou and work on the golden girdle, 
and be diligent, Kumba, that it may be quickly 
ready. I will wear it on the King's arrival. I 
desire that he should find his brid«^ beaut ifnl. 

1 shall then really see bSin soon I Happy 1 ! 

\ Goes. 



SCENE vn. 

KvM&i {akmf). 
But I ! Why was I bom 1 Shall I now see 
them, their embraces, hear their sighs of love 
and vows of truth 7 Shall I adorn her for him ; 
help to make her still more beautifal in his ejesi 
So has she commanded. O ye great ! ye dceam 
not that a slave also has a human heart. You 
trample it under your feet, and five it not. «. 
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death>pasgs. ** They drown their complaints," 
said soe, ** that the joy of the high solemn itjr 
may not be distarbed." They dragged them 
forth to the stone of sacrifice ; they mardered 
them, and drowned their complaints. Out of 
the fire which devoured their quivering limbs, 
there arose a sweet odour for the chief priest 
who sung the praises of the gods. But the men * 
the slaves { the poor ! no help, no escape. They 
BUisl submit. They were dragged forth spite of 
jMrayers and resistance. They must submit. Hor- 
rible doom of the Noma ! Hard necessity I And 

for me to ^but why necessity for me 1 If I will, 

who can constrain me 1 Can I nor, if 1 will it, 
command both my own fate and that of oilers 1 
Necessity exists only for the weak. The strong 
makes his own laws, and compels even the gods. 
My stature indeed is low, but my will is strong. 
Let the sacrificers tremble. 

If I should kill Frid, aod clothe myself in her 
garments, and deceive King Dag in the obscurity 
of night 1 Loke was eunn ing, and Loke was suc- 
oessiul. I feel that his fire bums in my veins. 
(SAepuUon Frid^s mtuUie, and puts her crown en 
her hecuU) In truth a glorious costume. Well 
may the heart beat proudly beneath this splen- 
dour. Now am I the king's daughter. (She gazes 
at herself in a bnmisked ^td skield.) Woe is me ! 
I am it not. My figure is short and thick, my 
eyes small, mv hand rough. Woe! I am the 
bondwoman's daughter, and my lot is fixed, ynfoe ! 
(Mings down the robe and crown and stamps vio- 
lenUy?) No, I will not ; I will not long endure this 
torture. The snake rages in my vitals, and I 
long aAer something which may still its hunger. 
It must be done — by some means! Shall I go to 
the temple, and gase into the divinely tranquil 
countenance of the chief priest, which allays all 
disquiet 1 No; I see the sacrificial knife m his 
hand !— the victim bleeds, — the sacrificers cry — 
it is the tranquillity of the gods! 

CHORUS OF SPUtlTS OF I*IGHT UP IN THE AIR. 

Look to heaven. 

To the aan look. 

They deceive met _ 

Shrieks of rictims 

8h&ll have ending, 

43i0d'6 sore goodnew 

OAot hstawd, 

Offer reof eaaee, 

Meed of vengeAU niU,— 

'Tie but torture ; 

Bat the true heart*! 

Lot is lovely still. 

Wonder not then 

Jkt the lofty 

Teace iof pov*«i« xohline. 



See ho«r biigbtea 
Earth's own fortunes 
In the iaroff time ! . 
From the depths, and 
From the heights, will 
There be heard a voice, 
^Thattocaptivte- 
And tx> aioMimer 
Shall proc^m— " rejoice !** 
Dumb shall grow each 
Elfin chorus ; 
But in heaven's aedaim 
Loftier spirits ' 
Shislladom^hie j 

World-hRe4eeBMrfiiii«iM. 

KoaiBA. I 

< Wakes out of deep thought, and says itawiy.) 

Bm, perhaps, after the conflict after the 

sacrifice, after the last bitterness, the last eclipse 

it wilj become light— it will he ealm, for 

the victim! If one surrenders oneself freely,! 

bleeds ijaietly, prays, and dies 1 1 hear happy 

voices speak of peace and reconciliation, but, 

perhaps, they are only aeductive illusions. I 
nave had such before { 

CnORUS OF SPIRITS OF DARKNESS UNiffiR THE 
EARTH. 

Sweet is revenge, fer . Slavish souls waver^ 

It strengthens and quiet* They will and they will not ; 
•FeeUnxa of Aorai in Bare, then shrink trembling, 

'The-Aojiftnng heart. And perish in pain! 

Pnnk of its fountain, Spiiito heveic 

'Beart, thirst-consnmed, I)liire, and arcomplish, 

Deep be'th^V dfanght, Quenching their panga 

'And :fthy tlnnt ia no move. la the «mqueior'« hlMd. 



KoMiBA (as before). 
Yes. Yes, thev were illusions— alfd I ww 
merely weak. I hear well-known voices ascend 
out of the depth, and reproach me with it. Des- 
picable is the eiemally-coqiplaining, etemallj- 
hesitating soul. Despicable I will not be. I 
know what I will do. Yonder, far amongst the 
rocks, on the desolate shore, which the traveller 
dreads and the mariner shuns, dwelleth a sorcer> 
ess, noted for her various knowledge, and exer- 
cising the mighty magic art — Seid. To her I 
will go — will bestow on her the most precious 
thing which I possess, on condition that she ex- 
erts her magic art for me, and gives my heart 
rest. Ha ! this thought invigoraies^my soul. It 
is ;iaid that snakes and wolves are her compan- 
ions. Them I fear not I have known them as 
they raged here within me. Away I away ! Tq 
her! to her! 



SCENE VIII. 

Frio {aknef standing in a window of the CastU). 

Fbid. 

What a storm! The night is wild, and iik 
vain have I sought rest upon my bed. The sea- 
gull's cries sound shrill amid the roar of the 
waves. Ran's daughter,' the dolorous, the poi- 
son-mixing, who, with pale hair, wander from 
rock to rock, seeking warm human hearts that 
they may press to their cold bosoms, how they 
now rare and foam, trembling over each other 
—the terrible ones ! Wildly dash pale lishtnin^ 
from the careering clouds. O ye friendly pow- 
ers, who desire the good of men, protect my be- 
loved one on his voyage. Conduct him victo- 
riously through the storms and the waves ! He 
is a true descendant of the race of the gods, and 
so is his bride. Protect, bless us both ! 

[SheissUent. 

Is it thei gloom of night which thu^ operates 
on my mind, or— is it an unhappy foreboding ? 
But there is a strange feeling in my bosom, and 
gloomy thoughts arise there, like the black elves 
out of the earth. Frid was not formerly weak 
and easily terrified; she had not trembled at the 
thunders of war; and when the winter-night 
came black and threatening, then I thought on 
King Dag and remained cheerful. Why then 
now 1 Now that he is no longer far off, now 
that he approaches every moment nearer to me,^ 
when I sJiall speedily look into his clear ^yes — 
wherefore npw this unquiet, this secret quaking 
in my heart 1 [Pauses. 

The sky is dark and wild. On the desolate 
coast gleam meteor lights. I know that they are 
base creatures, and seek to {n|ure man kind. But 
ought, indeed, flames, gleaming spirits of witch- 
craft, to work evil to a descendant of Balder? 
Ought King Dag*s bride to fear them 1 She 
will not. [Another silence. 

What strange power is jt which moves itself 
in the air— so stmng, so mighty to distu rb 1 A nd 
this ligfht, so mfld, almost faint, like a feeble 
petit^ioner— whorn does it guide through the dark 
night 1 Why is this light so different to that of 
the snn in splendour, and in i^s effect on the 
heart? How it battles ^wlih the dark clouds! 
Now it is quenched. Strange worid, strange 
dark deep ! 

I have been very happy. I have gone through 
life as in the radiance of a strong sunshine. If 
at any time the night threatened me, there came 
lonly a brighter day. Birt if the night should 
now rome in earnest, and change my life into 
darkness I 
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1 have not reflected much on life. The very 
happy merely enjoy, and do not think. I have 
enjoyed Hie, and praised the goodness of the 
gods. But many are not so happy as I am. 
Many have little or no gladness. How do the 
world and the gods appear to them 1 

Thoughts arise in me which I never had be- 
fore. The lot of life seems to me strangely dealt 
on the earth. Why do some men receive so 
much and others so little ? The goodness of fate 
sprinkle the branches of the tree of the world 
with life-giving streams ; bat the drops fall un- 
equally. OJ but the fresh, the richly-sprinkled 
branches, will bend themselves over the dry ones, 
and impart to them of their moisture. This is 
certainly the will of the benevolent gods, and 
Frid's highest happiness shall be to follow it. 
And if some time my hour should come, my hour 
to suffer->what is thati Ye gods! what a hid- 
eous shape rides there on the pale moonbeams ! 
He is little and black as a son of Uel. Is it on& 
of the spirits which was .bom to Lpke by the 
witch Angurboda ; or is it>a creation of fby sick 
imagination 1 No, it draws nearer! It is no 

illusion t Speak, hideous one! Who art 

thoul What is thy Willi 

Black- Elf. 

From the under^anli I come on a message to 
thee. 

Frid. 

To what end 1 Wherefore 1 
Black-Elf. 

Mfsfortiwe awaits thee. Death thi:«ateiis 
thee. 

Death 1 Ah, no I I will mot die, no ! 

Black^Elf. 
Death is near thee. 

FaiD. 
Nay, nay! Ah I What dost thon at mv 
heart % It ia hecoaw so heavy. Away, black 
one. away ! Thou maysi act injure' mei I am 
of tne race of th*? gods. 

Blags-Elp. 
Hel waits for thee in his dark dwelling. 

[Hb vanishes. 
Frid. 
I will not! No, I will not! Away! Ha! 
What a i^ost there is in my ▼eins! Knmba ! 
Kumbal 



Princess 1 



SCENE rx. 

KmiBA. Faio. 

KOMBA. 

Prid. 



Kumbal I am ill ! N«y, tnva not so pale. 
Samba. It will go ovter. Is ihe gone, the hid- 
•ous onel Seest thou nothing, Kumbal — - 
there, in the moonshine 1 

KniifBA. 

I see nothing— except the shadonr of thy own 
head on the wall. Look thyself. " 
Frid. 

I have, indeed, had a bad dmnn. It waa a 
miserable dream— ^a very miserable dream.. It 
agitated me deeply. It was a weakness. Give 
me something to clrink. 

KVMBA. 

Take this draught. It will strengthen yon. 
Frid. 

Thanks— I need it. How thy hand ti^mbles, 
good Knmba. The drink was good. Thanks, 
Knmba ! 



KuMBA (after a momeiU^s silence). 
Dost thou feel thyself better 1 

Frid. 

Yes — I am better. I am calmer now. Gro. 

again to thy bed, Kumba. I, too, will go to rest, 

and endeavour to forget this dream. Good-night. 

Kumba. 

Chod-nigUi [She withdraws, 

Frid. 

I will try to sleep. I will no longer think on 

this hideous apparition. It was, perhaps, only 

a deception, a night shadow, which will vanisa 

in the light of day. I will sleep, — I will sleep. 



ACT IL 

SCENE L 

7%e Flower Garden. TU evening. 

Kumba. Fsima.. 

Kumba. 

Thou weepesliFeima.— Wherefore 7 

Feima. 

Canst thou ask 1 Is not the daughter of kiBg» 

sick, sick to death 1 Do not hler steps every day 

become fainter, her cheelcs paler 1 See we not 

the traces of bitter tears on that countenance 

which before beamed only with sooilesl 1$ not 

her very voice weak and faltering 1 • 

Kumba. 

And t^erefoK dost thou weepi 

Feima. 
Yes; I weep, I will weep, that the lovely, the 
divinely*<good Frid shall go away from the earth; 
that Hreimer and I shall lose oor beloved mis- 
tress; that the young king will come home, and 
£nd his beautiful bride grown pale. How deso- 
late will the rose-garden be, when we no longer 
see there the daughter of kings, no longer hear 
'her silver voice; no k>ager see her beautiful 
countenance, she, the que^n of all flowers! O 
it was a feast for me even to look upon her ! 
Kumba. 
Thou ealiledst her the divioely-good. Why 
didst thou do that? 

Feima. 
Im «he not so 1 Does she iiot desiiie to make 
every creataie happy 1 

K^JMBiA. 

Out of her »eh treasure, she takes some gold 
dnst and throws it around her. Who couki not 
do that? Wh»t endllrei^, what fiuffers she for 
the help of her foUow-cpeatures % Does Wie, in- 
deed, touch with a fiager the burden under whick 
thou art bowed down ? Does she stoop in order 
to alleviate thy fatigue 1 

Fbims. 
Karaba, thou art strange! Can. indeed, onft 
«>f the race of the gods do thus 1 
Kumba. 
Why not, if it be igoodT Is not goodix^ss^ i» 
not mercy •ctivine 1 

Feima. 
Yes; but the high gods, and their deseendaot*^ 
cannot perform the labonrs of slaves. It iN not 
befitting them. Every one has his proper part. 
Kumba. 
See llieh— it is therefore that I cannot do hom- 
age to thy gods, because they deem FhemMclve* 
loo good to do good lo ns. My God, he before 
whom I would bow my knee, must do otherwise- 
Feima. 
And how '^ 
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KUMBA. 

He should cause himself to be bora in a low- 
ly hat; he should participate in our burdens and 
our sufferings; he should choose his friends from 
amongst the despised and poor. He should^ like 
<he slaves, be scorned by tne high, and partaking 
in their whole /fortune, should, although inno- 
<:ent, be put to death as a malefactor. But alter 
death, be should come again in his glory to his 
own, and say to them, — " I have suffered this 
wfth yon and for you, that you might not despair, 
but believe that the Father of all looks down 
iipon yon ; for on the other side of Hel's dwell- 
ings, be has prepared a place for you, where you 
shall rest from your labours, where your tears 
shall be wiped away, and where you shall live 
in glory with me U> the end of the world \" Oh, 
many other words should he say, at which the 
earth should tremble — power should be thrown 
4iown— chains should burst, and the fate of the 
slaves be changed .... the earth be bathed in 
blood ! . . . . Ha ! glorious, glorious I 
Feima. 

What spirit speaks through theel Foam 
stands around thy pale lips. And thy words! 
How wild and strange they sound ! Kumba 1 
listen ! Thou terrifiest me ; but I understand 
thee not 

Kumba. 

That I believe. 

Feima. 

But this I understand, that she is rood who 
gave me this chain, who built for Hreimer and 
me a cottage; who every day made my heart 
-glad with her friendly words. I know that I 
^ould rather bear burdens twice as heavy than 
see her oppressed bv the least thing. When she 
commands, and I obey her, 1 know that it ought 
80 to be, and that it is best foms both that it 
should be so. 

Kumba. 

Thou art a slave, body and soul. Remltin in 
4hy dust 1 

Feimji. ^ 

I will so, Kumba, and it shall not hinc'er me 
from bein^ contented, and from believing n the 
goodness of the gods to great and small. To the 
gods will I now firay for the daughter of kings, 
that she may b^^lestored to life, to her young 
consort and us. Blessed be he who heals hers 
blessed be he who averts from her Hel's cola 
)iand ! But cursed be he who desires her suffer^ 
ing ! And if it be a human hand, may it b^ thus 
cursed! May Nifelhem's cold poison-stream 
drop for ever on the traitor's heart ; may he never 
<enjoy gladness on the earth ! 
Kumba. 

Sister, speak not thus ! 
Feima. 

Yes, thus will I speak! I will work evil to 
the evil one who desires the death of the good 
one! But I will not yet despair. 1 will sacri- 
^ce and pray for her. Seest thou this beautiful 
chain 1 I received it from her : for her will 1 
offer it for the reconcilement oi the unfriendly 
W)wers! [Goes. 

SCENE IL 

Kumba (abne). 
Blessings, curses, all are aUke to me now, and 
stir my heart scarcely more than a faint evening 
bn^eze stirs the leaf of the aspen. Thus has it 
been within me since I ate of the she- wolf 's heart, 
a: the old woman's in Jemskog. It made my 



heart hard and cold. The swelling, its scathing 
torture, ceased. Hunger for revenge grew strong 
for action. . I took courage to give lu the proud 
daughter of kings the poison-draught which the 
sorceress had prepared. Since then there lies a 
trance upon my soul — it 8<*ems to me to sleep 
heavily, heavily ; — will it not awake 1 

[A pavse. 

Frid is dying. Now is her joyous career 
closed. Now she partakes the mortal fate of 
ot^rs, and can learn what suffering is. Now 
will she not embrace, and be embraced by King 
Dag. All this beauty, this pride, this splendour 
will wither, moulder into dust I No more will 
she pass like a reproach over my life, my feel- 
ings. I shall get rest ! 

Resit Thou didst promise it me, mighty, 
dark Grimgerda ; but yei lives a gloomy dis- 
quiet in the depth of my soul. I thirst after her 
tears. Methinks they would cool my tongue. 
A hunger devours me to see her sufferings, 4o 
hear her lamentations. That must proceed from 
the sfae>wolf's heart. Before, I was not so 
hard. And yei^ if it could but be undone — if I 
could in the fountain of Urda purify myselt from 
this guilt .... and yet go away and die inno- 
cent ! . . . . 

But it is too late. Therefore away, fooli5;h 
thoughts! It is too late; I cannot return; and 
therefore forward, forwaiil into the night, till all 
becomes dark; forward into hardness, till all be- 
comes rigid and dead. Powers of Afgrund, 
strengthen my heart ! I cannot win reconcilement 
with heaven. Well then, Afgrund I give to me, 
then, the benefit of my crime. Frid approaches. 
I will fix my attention on her feeble gait, on her 
pale countenance, her dimmed glance. Ha! 
now be proud, daughter of kings ! Boast now 
of love and honour! I will hide myself behind 
the hedge of roses, and listen to her bewailings. 
Sweeter will they be to me than the song of the 
nightingale in the evening. 

SCENE III. 

Frid {her appearance betrays a great debility, 

a toasting suffering), 

Fbid. 

This is the hour when all things weep the 
death of Balder. There is no tree, no leaf, no 
flower, which is not bathed in silent tears; the 
very stones are bedewed with sadness. Now is 
Nature weak; her soul is moved; now can she 
perhaps feel sympathy with the sufferings of a 
daughter of humanity; and will hear her prayer, 
and put an end to her torment. 

[Sa* supports herself tkoughlfutty against a tree. 

He, died— the good, wounded by the hand of 
a subtle foe, ana in the same instant Peace 
quenched her torch and Discord kindled her 
crackling flames. Pain and tears made their 
home on the earth. Before, it was not thus: 
before, It was very different. The gods, played 
joyously on (be green earth, and in love created 
the race of men. Jetterm6r came and excited 
woe; and mensters arose, and strife .... 

I did not notice this before, but now I see it, 
for the agony which consumes my body opens 
my eyes to the worid's suffering. What is good, 
what jis pure in lifel Does not the serpent of 
Midgard coil his venomous circle round the 
earth 1 Does not Nidhogg gnaw at the root of 
the Tree of the World 1 Is there not found a 
concealed worm in every hnman heart, in the 
bosom of evcrv flower 1 it slumbers for a while, 
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and tte flower difiaseii its fragrance, and the 
man smiles. But it wakes, comes forth, and 
stings, and the flower withers, and the man dies. 

My hour, too, is come; mv hour of suffering. 
Since the night when the Black elf came with 
its message of terror, a* secret disease corrodes 
my heart, and my days and my nights are with- 
out repose. My eyes are weak, my lips parch- 
ed, my knees tremble — ^my strength oi life dies 
away ! . . . . 

O Dag ! O my bridegroom I What wilt thou 
say when thou comest to thy castle, and findest 
thy bride changed into a pale ghost 1 Yes, per- 
haps before .... but no! that were too cruel! 
To die without Jbaving seei\ thee were eternal 
misery. No! so savage the Nornor are not 1 O 
no 1 Stands not the All-Father's heaven above 
me so clear and mild 1 Stand not the beings of 
nature all around me so tearful and tender 1 
Why, then, should I despair 1 Why should I 
not yet hope to regain life and happiness 1 Per- 
haps this suffering was merely sent to make me 
better, and more grateful. I will bow myself 
ikfore the gods of nature, and implore them for 
help, for great is my suffering, great my need of 
alleviation. 

O ye friendly powers which murmur in the 
green trees ! Strong and healing are the juices 
which the sun pours into your bosoms. Proud 
and strong do ye stand against storm and winter, 
but on the head of the weary wanderer you 
stretch your protecting arms, and give a covert 
to the young of the bird. Hear, ye gentle ex- 
istences, my lamentation and my prayer. Tor- 
ture consumes my limbs, and will sink by de- 
grees my body to the grave! Tell me, O tell 
me ! have you strength which can give life to my 
strength; manna, which can invigorate mine 1 
Ths Spirits of thb Tbsb. 

We have it not! 

Frid. 

Ye spirits which sport in the bosom of the 
flowers, which glance up so beautifully and joy- 
ously at the light, ye whom I trusted, and loved, 
and kissed ; say ye lovely, gracious beings, can 
ye alleviate, can ye help'me 1 

Spfrits op toe Flowers {so/Uy and sadly). 

We can not 

Frid. 

Ye pale dwarfs, which dwell in cliffs and 
stones ! I turn to you now, and implore, implore 
with tears, for great is my suffering! You, too, 
weep the death of Balder. O! certainly, good- 
ness like gold dwells within your bosoms. Deny 
me not. Give healing; give help! 
The Dwarfs (rouglUyy 

No! 

Frid. 

Everywhere refusal ! . . . . that is hard. Na- 
ture abandons me. Mighty All-Father! wilt 
thon also do sol To thy heaven I venture to 
lift my hands, and pray for that life which I re- 
ceived as a gift from thee. Burns not thy even- 
xn^-heaven so gloriously in the lightof thy coun- 
tennnce 1 Dust thou not- look down upon the 
earth with love, and on the beings whom thou 
hast created ? All-Father! listen to my prayer! 
Let me live! Let me, at least, once more wit- 
ness the return of my bridegroom ; let me yet 
once see, and embrace my Dag! And if thou 
gran test my request — send me a sign. Let a 
star fall, let a sough pass through the srrove! 

[Pauses. 

A 11 is Lushed ! It is silent as the grave. The 
red flames of evening expire and the welkin 



grows dark. Denied «Ten here I Denied or an. 
heard. It is then certain I I must die ! 

J Retires in silence, 
ortk). 
Beautiful! glorious! She sighed; she prayed 
like me, and was unheard like me. Now are we 
alike, daughter of kings. Pleasure sits like a 
cramp in my heart. For this moment of enjoy- 
ment have thanks, mighty GrUngerda ! 



SCENE IV. 

A Room in the Castle, Frio Itaona couch. 

It is deep twUight, 

Frid. 

Long, long hours, how heavily ye stride on; 
and nothing affords one moment of rest or for- 
getfulness. The worm gnaws, and eats even 
deeper into the tree of my life. Hresvelger, de- 
vourer of corpses !-^thou who sittest at the north- 
em end of heaven, and waftest with thy wings — 
I hear thy cold wind murmur around me. O I 
am sick, sick even to the soul ! Darkness *has 
obtained power over me ! My Dag is absent ! 

I shall die. I shall quit the friendly earth. I 
shall relinquish my chosen consort, never more 
to be enlightened by his glance, never more led 
by his hand. How will it be with me 1 They 
tell of heavenly dwellings, where the noble and 
the just find entrance when they issue from Hers' 
dark realm. What are they 1 Are they indeed 
for me, and how will it be with me in themi 
Shall I never see again my beloved king 1 Shall 
I love him still, when death chills my heart t 
Ah, what is my life without my love 1 How un- 
certain, how desolate, pale and wild is all in the 
realm of shadows! 

I shall die! I feel how my life dwindles 
away. Shall it sink into eternal night t But if 
all here in life — love, virtue, suffering, patience, 
should be in vain O bitter, bitter thought! 

Grood All-Father, no! That cannot be. I 
will hope, I will trust in thee. Thou didst cre- 
ate the sun and love — thou must be as good as 
thou art powerful. I will put my head beneath 
thy hand, and will praise thee even iff the em- 
brace of torture. When my tears fall, they shall 
not accuse thee. Forgive my weakness, my 
complaints ! They will soon be over. I have 
loved thee, and trusted in thee. I will love thee 
and trust in thee still, and in my love will find 
strength to bear my fate. [A pause. 

How peaceful is it become within my bosom ! 
I breathe more easily. Methinks that a breath 
of life is breathed upon my forehead. It grows 
light. [A radiant LightrElf appears at the foot of 
Frid's bed. 

What an apparition ! My eyes are dazzled ! 
[She covers her eyes with her hands. After a 
moment she again looks up. ' 

Is it still there 1 Beautiful, radiant being! 
whose splendour is like that of the sun, whose 
countenance is mild as that of a vernal sky. 
Who art thou % And whence 1 
Light-Elf. 

My home is the pale azure space. I am of 
the race of elves, a guardian genius for mankind. 
Frid. 

O thou comest to me as a messenger of life 
and gladness ! Thou bringest me certainly some 
of the apples of Idona, which have power to re- 
new the youth even of the gods. Thou comest 
to restore to me health and happiness — my heart 
tells me so. Or why else shouldst thou ci(\^sa.%x^ 
kindly aud T^kvVi^xvVX^ % *W^ ^gfA^\wt^ ^Kox^^K^ft^ 
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t» me lo pot an end to ihh bitter trial,.tD give me 
again my Darf Why is thy mild glance so 
powerfoll Why dost thon quench thy clear 
beams 1 Ah, shine, shine, gracious beioe I Kin- 
dle with thy light the beams of li& agam in my 
l|08om» 

LiefltT-E^F (sofrow/uUf). 
Daughter, of man ! 1 cannot I 

F91D. 
Cannot 1 Art thoit tiot sent hither by graeions 
powers to aise and gladden 1 
^ • LiOB7-ELr. 
I came to console diee— to make thy death less 
bitter. 

Mnstlthendiel 

Lioht-Elf. ^ 

The Nomor have determined it. 
FniD. 

The goddesses of Pate 1 The inexorable, the 
fearful! What have I done to them 1 Why do 
they .desire my death 1 

Liobt-Elp. 

Datiffhterc^man, I do not know. The chil- 
dren of Alfhem are permitted to know the will 
of the Mighty One, bat not to penetrate its causes. 
Prid. 

Then why comest thou to me ? Why shouldst 
thou, by awakiDg fresh hopes, awaken fresh 
paDgsl Leave me! I can die without tkee. 
LeaVe me 1 Thy ]igt)t gives me pain. 
' [ The Light-Elf retires^ and tMtiis nl Ove bot- 
tom oftke room like aftsbU gUmmer. 
Prid. 

Is he gonet I was impatient, hasty i How 
weak I am ! And he came to give me consola- 
tion But whati Do. I not see yonder, al- 
though feeble, his friendly gleam 1 O come again, 
thou lovely, gracious beins ! Pardon the weak- 
ness of the dying. Gome back ! and if thou hast 
comfort to give me, speak to me, and strength- 
en my soul 

[The Light-Elf returns^ but surroimds Mm- 
sdf onbf vfUh a fediU glow. pR id proceeds. 

Thou art very good, and it does my heart good. 
I feel that to thee I can open my innermost heart. 
See, friendly being, I have suffered much in a 
short time ; and my own anguish has made my 
eyes quick to perceive the sufferings of mortals. 
It has seemed to me that nothing was good on 
earth ; and there have been moments in which 1 
have doubted of the goodness of the gods — of all 
that makes life valuable; for all under the sun 
was uncertain and changeable — ^all flowers bloom- 
ing only to wither — all creatures born only to die. 
Light-Elf. 

Does not the heaven vault itself eternally over 
the changeable earth, embracing it from morning 
till evening 1 So does the AU-Patber surround 
the world, and bear it in his faithful embrace. 
The sun continues for ever the same ; and in the 
sun thou beholdest an image of the All-Pather's 
ever-watching eye ! 

Prid. 

Yet war exists on earth ; and the old legends 

prognosticate a fearful strife, in which the earth, 

and men, and gods shall perish. 

Light-Elp. 

They, will rise again, glorified. One God, 
mighty, just and good, will then reign in all. 
Balder will again live upon the earth, and -all 
evil will disnppear from it. O daughter of man ! 
the path of life is strife; but the goal is peace, 
and the means, reconciliation. A day shall come 
when heuven ahd earth become one, and gods 



and men, as of (rid, ahall ob th- «^ea Idavdl 
play happily together. 

FaiD. 
But when the powers contend, when worlds 
perish and are bom again, O say! when shall 
the soais who are already gone hence find tfa^ 
homel 

Lioht-Elf. 
Many good houses has the All-Pather for the 
just on earth. But the most beautiful is th» 
lofty Gimle; a house more fair than the sun^ 
and roofed with gold. There ^nll Ikttlifal and 
word*keeping men dwell. 
Prid. 
Is there a home there for met Shidl my 
dwelling be Oimle the lofty 1 
Lioht-Blp. 
Dangfater of man ! I cannot ttU thee that; fhf 
many are the races of man, and many are the 
houses. Perhaps Prigga will take thee np inta 
her glorions Vingolf, amongst the blessed troops 
of the Assyniors. Perhaps wilt thon become 
one of the chosen virgins who dwell with <3efioik 
in his heavenly palace. Thy dwelling I cannot 
declare; bat one thing I can promise thee, in 
the name of the mighty gods— life afler death! 
Prid. 
And tell me, O teH me !— for, of all things, that 
is to me the most important-— shall I, beyond 
death, see again my beloved king, my bride- 
groom 1 

Liobt-Blp. 
Is thy sonl strong in its lov^to him t 

Prid. 
Without him life has no value for me; but te 
purchase immortality for him, I will mjrself be- 
come nothing. 

Light Elf. 
O then rejoice, daughter of man t Por if thy- 
love is stronger than death, then death can never 
again have power to separate you. ' 
Prid. 
Almighty and good gods ! What sayest thou t 

Light-Elf. 
After death thou shalt become his Fylgia, and 

fuide him through all life's dispensations. In 
is dreams thou canst approach him, and whis- 
per in his ears thy eternal truth; thou canst 
warn him of the dangers which menace him, of 
the foe who seeks his life. When he reposes 
from his fatigues in war, thou canst draw near 
to him in the shape of a bird, and enchant his 
soul with song. Changed into the loveliest rose,, 
thou canst breathe fragrance for him, and in fra- 
grance impart thy love. When a treacherous 
enemy lies in wait for him, thirsting for hi» 
blood, thou canst take his form, and the traitor 
shall cast his spear at thee, and pierce— only the 

air! But thou weepesti 

Prid. 
Por joy ! How delightful are thy words, beau- 
tiful child of the azure welkin. Why do they 
not let death become bright 1 I shall no longer 
fear the time which separates me from earthly 
life, since, O my Dag! I shall then better be 
able to accompany and serve thee than I am in 
this mortal shape. But tell me more, O spirit 
of light ! tell under what circumstances his death- 
hour also shall arrive ! 

Light-Elf. 
His Pylgia can cause him to fall with honour 
amid the glory of battle and victory. For him 
the house of spirits cannot he dark, for thou wilt 
be there to receive him. The King of Shadows 
will unite thee to thy consort 
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Beatitiftrt, but wild sound thy words. S6ad- 
derings pass through Ine. Dark seems to me 
life in the kingdom of the dead. Yet love lives 
there, and in the Spirits' house I shall meet my 
consort. B at afterwards, O Spirit of Ligh t !— af- 
ierwards-'«haU he leave me 1 May I accompany 
him to Odin's radiant halls 1 May I not sit 
there on the seat by his side, and fill his cup 
with wine 'i 

Licirt-Elf. 

Mortal! ask no more. No more can I tell. 
Deep are the cordis of the gods, and the chtl- 
dfen of Alfhem cannot fathom them. Many a 
secret rests yet in the breast of the mighty; 
many a beauty, many a strength, which one day 
•hall be revealed. Many stars, yet unknown, 
shall be kindled in the All-Father^s beav«ii. 

FftlD. 

And the life which shall be kindled in this ce- 
lestial home— staBll it no more diel 
Ligbt-Elf. 
That is known to the gods ; we know it noL 

Prid. 
Radiant pictures hast thou given me, but sup- 
Tounded by darkness. My soul is sorrowful. 
Liobt-Elf. 
O daufibter of man I Complain not, but bum- 
Me thyself before the will of the gods. For too 
insignificant is man, that the gods on his account 
should lay open their sacred depths. Be .satis- 
fied with the light which their goodness bestows, 
aad sink cona»led into the All-Father's embrace. 
[He disappears, 

SCENE V. ' 
A wUd Scene of Rocks, Mis night, 

KOMBA. 

Where am n .... I have lost my way* 
Around me glide the spectres of night, and over 
nis thunders the Avenger. H is so dark both 
without and within my bosom; is so stifling. 
Air! light! 

[T%imder and Ughtmng. A tree near Kumba 
falls headUmg. She darts forward^ and seeks 
refuge in a deft of ike rotks. 

What was thati Ha! merefy a tree which 
fell, struck by the thunderbolt. Whv do I trem- 
ble 1 Why am I terrified 1 Are not these bwire 
vplands familiar to mel Are they not pale 
series out of my soul's thunder-night 1 

[A pause. 

Why is it now so hushed, so silent 1 This 
silence is torture. Why gleam the wan stars 
so wildly over the crags 1 The whole sky is 
ot)e cloud. Can they see through the clouds 1 
What comes sailing there over the black ridge 
of rocks 1 Ah, merely a cloud, a dark thutider- 
cloud. It shrouds the stars; good! I am tired 
of wandering about ! I have long gone round as 
in a magic circle;—! must rest. 

[Paiuses. EuMBA leans against a rods^ and af- 
terwards proceeds more aUmly. 

It is the hour when the wilderness is alive; 
when its miscreations, bom at midnight, roam 
forth to visit the dwellings of man. The moon, 
the sun of dark spirits, sends abroad ber wan 
beams to lieht them in their nocturnal way. 
There rides Mara on her dragon-steed, she who 
stifled King Vanland in his pleasant sleep, be- 
fore he could say farewell to his family. There 
rise Dddmin and Dvalin's daughter fh)m the 
bo«?s, and with peering eyes creep small spirits 
fbrth from their caves. Painful feelings^ wieked 



thoughts go tney to awaken in the souls of those 
who rest on their b^s. ,Thev seek to create 
disquiet, I seek rest. I seek the sorceress, she 
who deceived me. I will compel her lo keep 
her promise. But it is so dark; I cannot find 
again the way to her house. Who shall shew 
it to me 1 [A whifMrind, ' 

Ha! the whirlwind, the spirit of the sorceress! 
That tells me that the old woman is not far ofi*. 
{A fresh fohirlfinnd. 

Again ! Good ! I come, Grimg^rda. Have 
thanks for thy strengthsnittg summons. 

[ Tktmder and lightning. 

Why quakest thou, tree, till thy very roots 
tremble 1 Why this howling in the wood 1 Jo- 
turen makes such a'riot amongst the rocky hills 
that the giant cauldrons ring. Startled creep the 
dwarfs back into their hklin|:-place8, terrified at 
the thunder of the gods. CbVardly creatures of 
earth I Cold drops of perspiration, indeed, stand 
on my brow; but I shrintc not away like yon! 
Lighten, lighten, Father Thor, angry ruler of the 
cloudy air ; and if I must be thy Thrall aAer 
death, then is it only reasonable that for once 
thou shouklst serve me, and light up my earthly 
way with thy flaming glances. 

[Fierce Hghtnin^f andd which Kuiiba disap- 
pears among we crags. 

SCENE VI. 
A black mountain Cave. Within glimmers a red 
fire. A kettle stands on the Jlre; three Vipers 
hang over it, out of whose miuths venom drops. 
The Sorceress Gnmgerda stirs the kettle whUe 
she mnkerssoftfy and makes mystic signs. Black- 
elveSi loicked Disor^ and Imps, move themselves 
restlessly in the cave. Two wdhes watch its. 
entrance. 

Impsw 

What is that which ruitlet 1 

What is that which bustios 

In the wood and ths dark (mt thflfret . 

A woHian eomsth hither ! 

Ah ! now for a sly joko with her f ' 

Quick ! and we*ll seize her ere she is twaze ! 

Grimoerda. 
Silence, witch-pack! to your places, or I shall 
teach yon! If I receive company, what is that 
lo yoal If ye hold not your ungovernable 
tongues I will turn you into stones— as I once 
did with some of you— and you shall have Id 
lick up the rain. Back into your caves> I say I 
Intoxicate yourselves with the substantial poison- 
fumes, and sleep in peace till I need yon. Only 
my choice attendants shall remain near me. Out 
of the way, bantlings ! 
[The Imps being terrified aweay^ fiw Shadow- 
shapes of a wild aspeU remain db&ui the Sor- 
ceress. Th^ WOoesraise themselves and hoioL 
At the same Htm enters Kumba withapaleha 
^fying face. Grimosrda strikes with her 
mugic wand on the floor. The Wohes lie 
down, and Kumba remains standing at the 
entrance of the Cave. 

Grimoerds. 
Silence there, presumpcuoits diild of man t 1 
know thee. 

Kumba. 
Dost thou know Kumba, the bondwoman's 
daughter 1 My feet mayst thou chain down, 
but not my will, nay tongue. 

Grihobroa. - 
Perhaps that too— if I wish it. But I wish it 
not—- now. Come nearer. Why an thoa ca«^ 
hither 1 
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KVMBA. 

To wim thee, witch, to keep thy vow-r 

Grimoerda. 
Whati thou dost not speak civilly. 

KUMBl. 

Give me rest! Give me rest! Thou prom- 
ised to give me rest. B ut thou hast deceived me. 
Grimoerda. 

Speak not so loadly. Thou wilt waken my 
little ones who sleep. 

KUMBA. 

They sleep ! It is now long since I have slept 
at all! 

Grimoerda. 
What dost thou want 1 ^ 

KUMBA. 

Every thing. Grimgerda! if thou hast a 
human heart in thy bosom, then conceive my 
d istress, and help me. The strength which thou 
gavest me is gone. The tranc^uillity which I felt 
at one time is gone ; an anguish consumes me, 
more tormenting, more horrible, than that which 
I experienced before my crimes. The light of 
the sun terrifies me; the murmur of the trees 
makes me tremble ; no sleep rests, on my eyelids ; 
no tear refreshes them: and I cannot look upon 
her whom I have murdered, upon her who now 
weans away patiently in despair, without feeling 
my heart transpierced as with a poisoned dart. 
The dart is called — remorse. Remorse drives 
me to thee to-day. I will have my crime un- 
done. Grimgerda ! thou whogavest the disease, 
knowest also the antidote, fentreat thee for a 
means to counteract the poison which kills the 
daughter of kings, the means to restore her again 
to ife. 

Grimgerda. 

Doth the arrow, once discharged, stop and 
torn back in its flight 1 Ask the stream to flow 
back to its source ; the ridge of rocks to bend it- 
self according to the changing current of the 
wind! Foolish mortal! That which is done 
cannot be undone ; and a strong spirit denies not 
its own work. ' 

KlTMBA. 

Thou can'st not 1 

GaiMOEftDA. 

Canaot, because I will not; will not, because 
JFemskog's daughter cannot vacillate and repent. 

KUMBA. 

Can gold purchase salvation for the daughter 
vof kings 1 

Grimoerda. 

I love gold ; but I will not deceive thee. Gold 
' and treasure cannot save her. She must die. 

KuMBA. 

It is determined then. She must die, and I 
— -I am miserable! 

, Grimoerda. 

Poor child! 

KUMBA. 

Dost thou pity me ? Thou understandest me 
then ; and there lives a heart in thy bosom. O 
Grimgerda ! be good to me ! I have suffered so 
much! Hast thou, too, suffered 1 Knowest 
thou the sorrow which devours the heart 1 
Grimoerda. 

I understand thee, and— it grieves me for thee. 
Here, my child, eat and strengthen thyself. 
Then we will talk further. 

KuMBA. 

No, nof J caoDot eat. 

Grimobrda. 
Such ffood is not often offered. It gives clear- 
aess and leamiDg in a variety of wara. 



KiJHBA. 

Give ma peace! Give mi^ a dzanght oat of 

the cup of forgetfulness. 

Grimoerda. 
The dead only drink that. 

KUMBA. 

Give me death then 1 Let one of thy serpent 
sting me. 

Grimoerda. 
Serpents do not sting their like. 

KuMBA. 

Thy words, Grimgerda, sting all the mora 
But I will forgive thee all, if thou wilt but giw 
me death and forgetfulness, eternal, if possible 
Grimgerda. 

7TI«y only, who have not done sdknething on 
earth memorable, aometking great\ in good or in 
evUj can in death taste of the cup of oblivion. 
Kumba. 

Woe is me 1 The draught is not for me then. 
Listen ! There is a sleep, a trance, between 
life and death, in which man feels neither snow 
nor rain, neither day nor the heat of the sun ; 
knows nothing, feels nothing, except a reluc- 
tance to awake. Say, canst thou not plunge me 
into that 1 

Grimgerda. 

Thou desirest that which can alone be the lot 
of mighty spiri ts. Kumba, d aughter of the bond- 
woman, thou art not ripe for that. 
Kumba. 

That too, dost Uiou deny me') (vriUUyY . Well 
then, witch ! discharge thy vow im anotner man- 
ner. I bought it dearly, and will not have done 
it for nothing. Thou promised my soul rest, 
and thou shalt keep thy promise, or I swear by 
Nastrand . . . , . 

Grimgerda. 

Silence, wretched slave t Darest thou to men- 
ace mel Abase thyself! Creep like a worm 
in the dust at my feet, or thou shalt ride on the 
wolf, and be stung by serpents. Fall down this 
instant, and beg pardon, or ... . 
Kumba. 

Or what? Dost thou think that thou canst 
frighten me, Grimgerda 1 The pure light of the 
sun can terrify me, and the whispering of spirits 
in the wood can make me tremole ; but thee — 
thee T fear not! Shew me the torture which 
thou hast in thy power that is greater than that 
which I already know. Let thy wolves tear me 
to pieces. I will laugh at it. But in the hour 
itself of my death, dread thou me, Grimgerda ! 
It is not equal between us. What have I to lose, 
to fear 1 Nothing! But thou, witch, canst lose 
thy power and thy wealth. Tremble then ! for 
I feel in my suffering heart a power which is 
greater than thine ! Tremble, at the curse which 
in the hour of death shall issue from my pallid 
lips— tremble ! 

Grimoerda (aside\ 

Ha! Strength! strength! Great strength! 
Good; thou shalt serve a still greater cunning. 

[aUmd. 

Kumba ! To what purpose this childish inso- 
lence and defiance 1 Why wilt thou provoke 
only an increase of thy misery 1 Be quiet, be 
obedient, and I both can and will keep thee. 
Kumba. 

Ah, say how ! Pardon my defiance, O Grim- 
gerda. I am still and obedient. Speak, speak ! 
Grimoerda. 

AW lYie totmente of vh^ soul proceed from Ulis, 
thai Ihou slaikAesX on \\»\i«\t^ vj . t\A «w«^ 
\ Ixom Uiy misery \a txtS^^vom/^OMnkX 
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KVMBA. 

Speak more plainly. 

Enter ftilly and for ever into my seiriee. The 
first matter which I will give thee to complete 
ahall be the ratification of our compact. 

KUMBA. 

And what shall be my rewardi 

GRIMaERDA. 

Thou shall acquire great power already in 
this life. Alter death, I will awake theej and 
doubly great power shall be given thee to injure 
the great on the earth, for no power exceeds that 
of the departed spirit. Thou shalt become as 
one of mine own, as one of the mighty Disor, 
which thou hast seen around me. 

KXJWBA, 

Have they peaee 7 

Grimobroa. 
Observe them. 

KUMBA. 

I see no pain In their features. There seems 
to play over their sallow lips a smile ; but it is 
not glad. The countenance of some appear rest- 
less, and yet on the point of being changed into 
stone. 

Grimgeroa. 
Thou seest them now in their twilight cos- 
tumes, in their night mantles, in which they re- 
cently made a journey into the world of men. 
But they do not always appear thus dim. When 
I will it, they glitter in their holiday attire, and 
at my beck a splendour surrounds them which 
sU rpasses that of the temple of Upsala. See for 
thyself. 
[The Sorceress toaves a wand, and the Cave all 
over ajtpears as beaming wUk ^old. The 
Witch and the Disors are seen in splendid 
dresses, and with jewelled crowns on their heads. 
After a pause, Grimgerda speaks, 
Kow, what thinkest thou 1 

KUMBA. 

That is grand! (aside.) But they are none 
the handsomer for it 

Grimgerda. 
What sayest thou 1 

KVMBA, 

I say that is grand ! 

Grimgerda. 
Yes, I think so. The like shau not be seen 
in the dwelling of the most ostentatious Jarl. 
[iS%« makes another sign with the staff, and the 
splendour disappears. 

KUMBA. 

But it seemed to me that the gokl was red as 
flowing fire, and that I saw lizards and spiders 
running about amongst the precious stones. 
Grimgerda. 
That is because thou art unaccustomed to 
such pomp, and therefore it causes, as it were, 
spiders' webs before thy eyes. But not only 
splendour and affluence are here offered by us, 
but joy too ; and thou mayest well believe that 
it goes often right merrily here. Here one knows 
neither angnish nor remorse. Here we eat and 
drink well,— sleep when we will ; and between 
whiles, dance and frisk to our hearts' content. 
Thou shalt have a specimen. 
[Grimgerda hUncs a horn. The cofoe seems at 
once to become alive. Black Elves, Dioarfs, 
and Spirits swarm forth, and riot about in a 
wild dance. 

KuMBA ^aside\ 
A^nmd'K mosie to Atgnmi's dance. Is this 
<9f ? No, it is frenzy I 



{Almidt0theimps,ihaiwiBiragkerintoihedaneey 
Away fh>m me, ye wild beasts ! ye Ibul bob- 
goolins ! I have no desire for your joy. Grim- 
gerda, let the tasteless dance have an end. 'It is 
lissome. 

Grimgerda. 
It is not so easy to compel them to cease when 
they are become well heated in the dance. Cold 
water must then be had recourse to. 
[She strikes with the wUch-wand on the rocks. 
Streams of water spring for^ upon the dancing 
goblins, who fi^, howling and hUrrving, tenrv- 
fied into their dens. TlU WUch laughs. 
Grimgerda. 
This merriment moves thee not because thou 
art unused to it. But ask noy imps whether they 
think the dance tedious. When thou.ha$^ been 
some time with us, thou wilt find it as ^lightfol 
as they do. 

KUMBA (5^^). 

Grimgerda. 

Well, bondmaiden, hast thou a desire to be- 
come free in my service 1 

ETitmba {yndignanOaf). 

Like one of these 3 

Grimgerda. 

No, freer. Listen, Kumba. I mean well by 
thee, and have something great in store for thee. 
I have discovered in thee a higher powef than 
exists in all those who are about me, a power 
worthy of mine. 1 will give thee a commission, 
which an oidinary spirit could not accomplish. 
If thou ezecutest it according to my instructions, 
the torment in thy bosom shall not only cease* 
for ever, but I will regard thee as my daughter. 
Thou shalt partake of ny wealth ; and thy pow- 
er to injure the great, and to command the low, 
shall become like xnine. Thou shalt partake 
with me my dwelling; and when thou wilt, thon 
shalt change it into a gorgeous palace, and adorn 
thyself with .... 

KUMBA. 

Let us make the business short At what 
price wilt thou have my soull 
Grimgerda. 
Listen ) and observe well my words. In tha 
strongly-fortified castle, on the other side of the 
water, dwells a Jarl, named Harold Sigord- 
son . . . . 

Kumba. 
I know him. A handsome, and a brave mao^ 
and a friend of King Dag. 

Grimgerda. 
I hate him; but still more fiercelv do I hats 
his wife, the proud Herborg. 
Kumba. 
Very well. 

Grimgerda. 
They have a child— a boy of three yean oUL 
His parents' greatest delight 
Kumba. 
That beautiful child I have carried in my 
arms! 

Grimgerda. 
Thou shalt kill that child. 
Kumba. 

n I A little child 1 I 

Grimgerda. 
And before its heart's-blood cools, thou shall 

drink it 

Kumba. 
Detestable! 

T\ial oiAt cm Viw«%.\ \afi» «w«i '^ «s^S% 

^flcVness. 
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KniBA. ' 
Nq, not I casDot do it. 

Grimoebdi. 
By this means only caDst thou acquire my 
friendship, and participate in my affluence and 
my power; by this alone can the bondwoman's 
daughter become a free and mighty being. 

KUMBA. 

Great gods preserve me I 

Gbimoerda. 
Dost thou imagine that the gods will trouble 
tbemselres about theel But I underKtand iby 
* remorse, Enraba. Nature shudders at extraor- 
dinary deeds ; but it is precisely this which sep- 
arates ihe strong from tne despicable spirit,~the 
power to conquer the weakness of nature. 

KUMJBA. 

Short 4tnd good, I will not do it I l>o with me 
what thou wilt— I do it not! 
Ghihgebda. 

Do it nof) Do it not? We will see thatl 
Thou Shalt, thou must, thou sbalt! Thou goest 
not hence alive if thou refusest U> do it 

KUMBA. 

Let thy wolves rend me to pieces,— I will not 
do it. My hate, impelled by wild passions, I 
oonld seek to gratily ; but an innocent child, 
which never offended me^nol so fallen I am 
not Thanks, Grimgerda, that thou restorest my 
strength. I can now, miserable as I am, detest 
and ^spise thy treasures. 

Grimgerda. 

Art thou proud of thy cowaedice 1 Offspring 
of wretches, go! Thou art not worthy to be near 
the sorceress. Go, paltry one, and remain the 
slaveof the Jarls. 

KUUBA. 

Better that, than to be like thee. 

Griiioerda. 
Wretch! dost thou exalt thyself above mel 
Miserable, cowardly murderess! who hast not 
the strength to resist evil, hast not the courage 
to be strong in crime. Contemptible slave, be 
gone ! My wolves would loattie thy spongy 
carcass! Go! but bear with thee the curse 
f which I announce to thee— '^ Thou shalt neither 
And rest here, nor hereafter! Vacillating, diz- 
zy, wavering, thou shalt wander about from mor- 
row to morrow, and wear away thy life in an- 
guish. Thou shalt wither as the thistle withers 
in the narrow ekfts of the rocks. Thou shalt 
faint in the desen like the hunted wolf, and 
the sons of lamentation shall extend tP thee a 
hitter drink of the poisonous tears of regret. 
After death shall thy dastard soul reside amid 
the fog in the marshes of the corpse-coast, and 
in vain shalt thou attempt to lift thyself out of it 
to the high land. In vain shalt thou stretch forth 
thy shadowy anns to embrace a creature that 
can love thee. Alone and miserafble shalt thou 
be tossed about by the wind, and seek earth's 
abodes only to terrify the innocent child, which 
loses itself in thy neighbourhood; and thy life 
and thy being shall be--unblessedness !" 

KUMBA (C02%). 

Thou tellest only what I already kno^. Hast 

thou no better curse, witch ! 

Gbimoerda. 

Yes, I have ; and though it costs roe deaf, it 

shall be pronounced — ^to crush thee. Know then, 

Kumba, that there is erne who could save thee ; 

who could give thee rest here on the earth, and af- 

ter death bear up thy spirit to a glorious lot in the 

ererlsstfog light— yes; if thou hadst sacrificed 

to him thy presumption, thy revenge, thy hate, 



as he desired of thee. Bat against him hast thoa 
raved; the deliverer hast thoa cast from thee, 
and eternally hereafter skill his shape haunt 
thee, punishing and avenging^— behold him, 
and tremble ! 
[Gbimoerda waves her fnagis uandf and jv»- 
rumnces t/ie/olUnoing v>era5 toith great exertion 
and with averted face. 
Thou whom I saw with the pale Hel I Thou ^ 
wha<^ countenance I cannot endure to behokl ! 

White god without spot, without malice I 

Darling of the creator! Balder the good ! Thee 
do I evoke to the circle of the earth I Thee do 
I call in the might of the powers of Afgrund to 
appear upon this spot, in oraer to avenge thyself! 

In the awful name of the eternal justice 

[AbrightligfUfilis the bottom of tke Cave. Inthe 
mi&t of it appears the beautiful shape of « 
vouthfuU of majesty and mildnesSf who fixes on 
KUMBA a severe and painful look. Grimger- 
da remains standing f but with averted head^ as 
if Pumed to sUme. Kumba gia)es a piercing 
shriek of inexpressible agonv, and falls wi& 
outstretched arms on the earuL The scene van- 
ishes ; all becomes dark again^ and a shriU 
laugh of mockery is raised by the OobUns vAo 
come into active mation, 

SCENE YII. 
Frid reclines in a halftUtingposture on a splendid 

Omeh near the window. Kumba Oands at her 

feet and contemplates her. The sun is going 

down, 

Frid. 

Soon— soon will all be over ! Soon shall I 
jjoumey to the second light. For the last time 
do I bow my head before thee, O earth's elorioas 
sun! Thanks that thou yet a while wilt warm 
my bosom with thy beams. Thanks for this last 
friendly caress. I see, but I feel it nor. My 
life's sun also goes down, but the peace of even 
has descended on mv heart, and I feel it — ^it is 
beautiful to die ! 

Ah ! even in death my dim gaze turns towards 
the sea, and looks earnestly for the sail of the 
beloved, and calls him hence. But when hd 
comes he will no more find his bride. She has 
gone away, but merely the better to follow and 
serve him. My soul is reconciled to death. 
Kumba (aside). 

That which stirs within me no mortal can 
comprehend. 

Frid. 

Yes, my spirit is reconciled ; all murmuring, 
all complaint, is departed. Mine eye, indeed, is 
dim; but one thing is yet clear and certain to 
me^-death will not destroy my love, will not 
separate me from the beloved. See there shines 
already in the cloud Asabron, surrounded by the 
roarings of the heavenly water. Welcome to 
me, O sign of the favour of the gods, which 
shews me the way that I shall travel. I come 
quickly ! All-Father! I am ready, for I am at 
peace with heaven, at peace with the earth ! 
KuBflBA (aside). 

How bright she grows! How I blacken! 
Woe I I hate her no longer. Hate has turned 
its point against myself. 

Frtd. 

Kumba! My faithful attendant I Thanks for 
the affection thou hast shewn me on earth. Take 
this cosWy ^ewe\ \ii Tet&emV>x«^<:J& of ve. B« 
free, Knmba\ \)e tVcXi wAY^v^^V 
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EUMBA. 

Daughter of kings, I desire only one thing of 
thee. _3 

Fbid. 
And whaf) 

KUMBA. 

Thy hatred. Know that thou diest by my 
hand; by the poison received from the oond- 
maid^n. Enow that she, like a snake, bit fast 
into thy heart, and sacked pleasure from thy tor- 
ments ; know that she long hated thee .... 
Prid. 

Almighty gods I Thou,Kumba1 Ah, where- 
fore 1 

ElTMBA. 

For thy happiness; for thy beauty; for thy 
union with Emg Dag, whom I love; for the in- 
justice of the gods, who gave thee all, and me 
nothing; for the pangs which envy and jealousy 
occasioned me 1 For all this have I hated thee, 
and taken revenge. 

Frid. 

OEumbal Eumba! Thou couldst think thus 
t>f me ; and I held thee so dear, and put such trust 
in thee. 

KuMBA. 

I have deceived thee. This hand has murder- 
ed thee. Abhor me ; hate me ! 
Frid. 

I sink into the All-Father's' embrace. TThy 
hand gave me poison: but a higher hand has 
sealed my doom. I have gained by it, for I 
know that life and love will continue beyond 
death. For myself I complain no more, but for 
thee my soul sorroweth. Before I go, take my 
forgiveness. 

Eumba. 

Canst ihovi, forgive me 1 ! 
Frid. 

O Eumba, hate not; I cannot hate, and there- 
. fore has my soul peace; but bitterness only is a 
torment in death. Thou hast not done me much 
-wrong, Eumba I Thy mind was exasperated,— 
I understand it now. Pardonjne, that* in thy 
presence I was so happy, and did not notice thy 
suffering ! Nay,— gaze not so wildly upon me ; 
— give me thy hand. Let a tear of reconciliation 
moisten thine eye. Thou wert unhappy. That 
'was the fault. 

Eumba (aside). 

Exists goodness so great, love so unbounded? 
Woe is met What have I done 1 My heart 
5dll burst! 

Frid. 

Thy lips move wildly, but I hear no sound. 
Dost thou remember. Kumba, the years of our 
childhood 1 RememtMsrest thou, when thou first 
came to me wounded, mishandled. These hands 
Ifealed thy wounds, these eyes wept over thee. I 
loved thee at that moment, and I have loved thee 
4ever since,— and now my spirit cannot depart in 
f»eace if thou hatest me. A stem power of 



witchcraft must have bound up thy heart. But 
thoD Shalt not thus harden thyself. Come near- 
er, Eumba, I will yet once more weep over thee. 
Rumba. 
Thou has transpierced ! . . . Behold me at thy 
feet. Hear my last prayer! 
Frid. 
My Eumba! speak. 

Eumba. 
Let me die with thee. Let the same pile whicn 
sends thy soul on high, bear also to the other 
world that of thy guilty servant. In the realm 
of shadows I will slave for thee. 
Frid. 
Follow me in death. The God of gods will 
then determine our fate. Perhaps in a higher 
light, the daughter of kings and the bondmaiden 
are merely empty names. Let thy soul cling to 
mine ; never was it nearer to me. We will both 
watch over him, whom we both loved. 
Eumba. 

these tears ! they are a transport! Let me 
bathe thy hand with thenL ( 

Frid. 
Bathe my hand with them; they warm my 
heart. O look out on the sea, Eumba ! 
Eumba. 
Grods ! it is he I 

Frid. 
He comes! Methought that was his white 
flag .... my eyes are dim. He comes ! 
Eumba. 
Thou wilt not see him ! Thou diest ! O thou 
must, must hate me ! 

Frid. 

No I forgive thee. Forgive thyself! 

Eumba. 
Now! thou diest! 
Frid (with arms extended Unoards the sea\ 

1 go .... to the second light ! Thou, 6 my 
Dag, never shall I see thee again ! [S%« dies, 

Eumba. , 
Deadl Yes, dead! It is over! I will die 
also. ^ Powers of vengeance, your judgment is 
upon me. She pardoned me, but can you par- 
don 1 In your nands I leave my guilty souL 
Mighty Tnor. accept the offering; and if with 
wild wings tnou pursue round the earth my 
peace-absmdoned soul, I will not sigh, I will not 
complain ! I have deserved it. But one day— I 
know it— comes a greater than thou ! . . . . Will 
he take compassion on me "i Will he permit the 
repentant spirit to find a quiet shore 1 .... O can 
there be pardon '^ can there be atonement?! 
[She sirUcs down at the foot of Frid's bed. 

LOW AND DISTANT CH0BT7S OP SPIRITS OP 
LIGHT. 

Bnt in heaTen*t i 



From tlie heighte, will 



There be heaid a roice, 



Loftier ipirite 



That to captiTe and to moonwr c^n ITS; a. 
ShaUiiroc£im-«RejaioeP ?ferid!iSde«JerV»i 
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CovBT«ovs Public, 
A book n a tnTeller who betakes bimMlf into the world, 
and is commonly provided with a letter of reoommendatian, 
either in the form of a Preface, in which the Aathor mod- 
estly steps forward, and prays to find acceptance { or in a 
Postscript, by which the Aathor reoommenda himself. If 
tlM book be its own letter of racommendation, h is indeed 



the very best of dL In the very easily eompreheiMAto 
anxiety that it may not be the case here, one hastens, fim 
of all, to send in a little note, which may, in the warmest 
manner, recommend to the Considerate kindness of tlia pub- 
lic this little book, and, at the same time, its little 

AUTHORESS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN TWO LOVERS.* 



AxBi. TO Anna. 
From henceforth let the February storm roar 
at my windows, destroy them, burst into my 
chamber, and cover me, and every thing that is 
to be found there, with his ice-man lie ; hence- 
forth let my uncle thunder and curse, let the 
maids scold, the dogs howl, the parrots scream. 
In my heart is spring — the world is an Eden, 
human beings are aneels ; and I am happy. 
Anna loves me ! O tell it me once again ! Is 
it then really true— Is it possible 1 Anna, do you 
love me 1 

Anna to Axel 
I was yesterday at a ball— I danced — ^heard 
' compliments, — nothing pleased me. Where- 
fore 1 Axel was not there ! Is not this an an- 
swer to your question, Axel ? 

Axel to Anna. 

WITH A B08B. 

Take the rose ! In it so fait 

Is thy charming visage beaming ; 

In the rose's crimson gleaming 
Shines love's image also thexe. 
Tet I would not see displaTed* 

Type of our love in it either ; 

Roses fade away and wither, 
But oar love will nerer fiuld. 

From the days of Adam even. 
Were they different from each other ; 
Earth is bnt the rose's mother, 

Love, it is the child of heaven. 

- Anna to Axel. 

The rose is placed in water, your poem rests 
on my heart ; and yet I am not content. What 
does this heart then desire 1 lli-day it is five 
days since I have seen you. If you could only 
persuade your uncle to call upon us— but I know 
that is impossible. Therefore, peace, peace, 
spirit of disquiet ! 

Axel to Anna. 

O that I could cause an earthquake, so that 
tne two stories should fall together— that I could 
stamp the floor through, and suddenly descend 



* The original title is literally 
"' ** * ' * however, conveys no idea to an Eng- 



* Correspondence between 



Lie IS 

two Stories ;" which, ho ^ 

lish reader. The Swedes, like most of the continental iSttr 
tions and the Scotch, live several families in one honse, 
each occupying a stor^r, or snite of apartroenU. These lov- 
evs, as will be seen, lired thus, and carried on their corre- 
i^eadence from differsmt stories of the same honie.— M.H. 
M 



to where my thoughts and feelings always dwell f 
These, Anna, are simple possibilities in compar- 
ison with the impossibility of making the wilful 
old man move one stei^ I have stood a whole 
hour arguing with him. One must live with the 

world, whilst one lives iVi the world. " No !*' 

"Uncle, you look rather unwelll" "No!** 
" Uncle, you must take some relaxation." " I>^s !*• 
" Talk politics with lively neighbours." " No !** 
"Uncle,you become a hermit." "No!" "Deal' 
Uncle." "No!" My dear, best Uncle." "No, 
and no, and no !" 

After considering this chain of denials, which 
is. more insurmountable than the Alps or Pyr- 
enees, I proposed to myself several questions. 
" Wilt thou, through longing, bring a consump- 
tion upon thyself 1" "No!" "Orthejaundice» 
from pure vexation 1" " No ; at least not ia 
this instance." " Wilt thou make thyself hap- 
py 1" ", Yes." "See Anna 1" "Yes." "Make- 
the essay now 1" Yes." — Hurrah I 
Axel to Anna. 
Did not^ucceed. Closed doors. Your aun€ 
has a coldr-^receives no visit. But now I teili and 
thaU see you. I know what I will do. I wiK 
go and place myself in the street, directly oj>- 
posite your window. And should you not come 
to the window, I will stand there until I turn ta 
stone. 

Anna to Axel. 
Now, in the rain 1 That I forbid. Do yon 
not see that the rain pours down in streams from 
heaven. 

AxBL TO Anna. 
Wet as a sea-god, but happy «s— as myself 
(there is no happier one), I sit again in my room 
and write to you upon a thick pile of paper, 
which I should copy for toy uncle. But now I 
am content with all. I have seen you. I find 
every thing beautiful— even my uncle*s style. 
How charming you are, Anna ! You have real- 
ly more than one point of resemblance with the 
Crown Princess, without which, now, no one 
can be pretty. She has large, heavenly blue 
eyes. Yours are certainly smaller, but equally 
heavenly. Truly she has ^arifc-brown hair, and 
you light-brown ; but the form qC thA Iv^^^V^ Vaa.^ 
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the same ; and when I only think of your little 
nose,— like hers, so fine, small, and enchanting, 
— O I fall into ecstasy ! 

Anna to Azcl. 

But I am not in ecstasy, I am not charmed ; 
I am dissatisfied, anxious. Ton have certainly 
ttkeri cold \ you will have a cold in the head — 
catarrh— fever — ^will perhaps die ! To stand a 
whole hour in the cold and heavy rain ! Axel, 
IT^annot pardon you ! 

Azcl to Anna. 

We come to-day, towards evening, to call upon 
you— we come to call, my most dear uncle, and 
his most obedient nephew. God bless the old 
man for his heavenly idea ! Only take care that 
the door of the antechamber be not locked — that 
we can, unobserved, enter so far that we are 
not met with the eternal untruth, that *' the fam- 
ily is not at home." 

CoM in the head — catarrh! Yes, I sneeze 
and cough, — but only from impatience. I have 
fever, — but it is a fever of joy. 
AzSL TO Anna. 
ecrald die firom vexation. Did not Mr. P— *, 

the eternal, nnbearable Mr. P , step in at the 

d«or just as we would gb out 1 My uncle turn- 
ed back ; I gnashed my teeth. Mr. P seats 

himself. I double my fist. ** We would just 
pay a visit,*' I began (Grod knows in what tone). 

** We must " " We must put that out of 

our minds,'* said the uncle, interrupting the 
words of the nephew ; " it can take place anoth- 
er time.** I banged the door to, with such vio- 
lence that Mr. P started up from his chair. 

Anna to Azcl. 
Reeiptfor a Cold and Fevtr. 

Drink* three glasses of cold water, one after 

the other. N.B. — Only one every quarter of an 

hour. Between each go three times up and 

. down the room. N.B.---On]y one step is made 

hk a minute ; and at every step repeat — 

B« pioQS Mid food. 
Be patient of mood. 

AzEL TO Anna. 
' A bad cure ; does no good. I haye thought 
of one for myself. Lend me a curl of hair ; 
only one, a single one from among the hundred 
which you have ; only one — a single one. I will 
lay it on my mouth, on my forehead, on my eyes, 
on my heart. O do not refuse it me ! Other- 
wise I shall fall most seriously ill. A lock of 
bair, good Anna, a single one ! 

Axel to Anna. 

lAn hour later. 
A curl ! Can you really be so cruel, and re- 
fuse it me 1 See, I lie on my knees and pray 
for it. 

. AzBL TO Anna. 

IHalf an hour later. 
A curl, a curl, a curl ! « 

AzBL TO Anna. 

{A quarter of an htmr later. 
I beg most humbly pardon for being thus 
often troublesome. This time shall certainly 
be the last ; if not-^^hall I have a curl, or 

BOtt; 

Anna to Azbl. 
Here, yoa have it — bad, impatient man ! I 
mibjoia a smMlifngmeat of a oonfersatiom whieh 



was held between me and my aunt, by the U|fbt 
of two sleepy, pale candle-flames. 

Aunt. — Men are tyrants. 

I.— Yes, truly, that they are. ♦ 

Aunt. — Despots who, by flatteries or by pow* 
er, accomplish their wishes. 

I. — ^Yes, yes ; alas, it is so ! 

Aunt. — ^Never marry, my child 

I.— No ; God forbid, dear aunt. 

Sleep well. Axel. 

Azel to Anna. 

Command me, Anna* to stand six hours in 
heavy rain just under your window ; co^imaad 
me to go six miles for a flower which you wish 
to have ; command me to kneel fourteen days ; 
command me to have all my hair cut oflf to stuff* 
your pillow ; command me at the next ball, af- 
ter the heart*8-waltz, to dance eight times, one 
after the other, with the full-rigged man-of-war, 
the dry Mrs. N. ; command, beautiful tyrant ! I 
obey. Command me, above all, that I come up 
every evening to snuflT your candle. Its weak 
flame seems to exercise a darkening influence 
upon the otherwise dear lights of your under- 
standing. ) 

Anna to Azel. 

I command you to-day, between twelve or one 
o'clock, to stand in the doorway, or to walk np 
and down before the house. You can then greet 
us, and see my beautiful new bonnet, which my 
cousin. Lieutenant Emii Papperto, has assured 
me is very becoming to me. 

Azcl to Anna. 

The bonnet suits you very ill. The crown is 
too large, the poke too small. Your face looks 
in it as large and round as the fiiU moon. I beg 
yon to make Lieutenant Papperto a present of 
the bonnet, and for his good taste let him hioi- 
self make use of it. 

If you will step this afternoon to the window 
you shall see me ride past on my new horse, my 
beautiful Hercules, which I received yesterday 
as a present from* my uncle. I am very wd 
satisfied with the horse, since the five charming 
Miss Mullitons assured me (when I waited upon 
them this morning) that they had never seen 
such a beautiful animal. 

Anna to Axel. 

If the beauty of a horse consists in having 
thick legs, a thick neck, a Uirge head, large ears, 
and in galloping like a cow, Hercules is certainly 
unusually beautiful, quite unusually beautiful. 
If my counsel should be followed, I would beg 
Mr. Axel W. to make the five charming Miss 
Mullitons a present of the horse, and for their 
good taste let ^em make use of him. 
Azel to Anna. 

If Miss Anna L, was somewhat gentler, and 
less biting, it would be far more becoming* 
Anna to Azel. 

If Mr. Axel W. think of paying a yisit on the 
story below him, I must inform him herewith 
that the family is not at home. 
Azel to Anna. 

If Miss Anna L. believed Mr. Axel W. had any 
such intention, I must herewith inform her that 
she was mistaken. 

Azel to Anna 

[7Vw iaye later. 

AnnaJa iiankfi<4K) \ \ Wi« xvUoii. six. mile* 
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to-day in the early morning to fetch out of the 
' Baron K*s hothouse this bouquet, which Anna, 
I hope, will not be so cruel as to scorn. 

AxKL TO Anna. 
I hope that you have received the bouquet. 
It was certainly not particularly beautiful ; but 
in this season flowers are difficult to get. 

Axel to Anna. 
For three nights I have not closed my eyes. 
I really believe that animal Hercules, which I 
have ridden several days, shakes one too much. 
To-day I have spoken with Franz Kunninger, 
and he will take the creature off my hands, 
although perhaps for only half the sum he cost. 
But I do not ask after that if I can only get rid 
of him. 

AxBL TO Anna. 



Anna to Axbl. 

Axel ! I haye thrown my new bonndt into the 
fire. I think my aunt would recdve a visit this 
evening, if any one came ; that is to say, if a 
eeriaia old gentleman came*— young ones she 
cannot endure. Yet I am of the opinion, that 
a certain young gentleman, who should steal in 
behind the back of a certain old one, would pro- 
duce no bad effect. 

Axbl to Anna. 

My angel^giri, what a fortunate conoorrenoe 
of circumstances ! Your aunt receives visits 
Ihis evening, and my excellent uncle wishes 
this evening to pay visits. He brushes the dust 
off himself with such zeal, that I could kiss him 
for it. 

He has fully determined that the acquaintance 
shall commence to-day, since he has remarked 
that his servant is paying court to your aunt's 
housemaid, and to this he says he will put an 
end. 

I have given the old gentleman various Tules 
for behaviour. I have told him that now gentle- 
men kiss the hands of the ladles. He answered 
that this was a stupid fashion ; I find it full of 
spirit. O Anna ! thus I can once more kiss your 
band,— your hand,— O joy ! 

Should Mr. P come now, I strike him 

dead. 

Axci. to Anna. 

MtlHoBs of years would I give for an evening 
•Qoh as that of yesterday. 

Anna, you looked like an angel with'your curl- 
ing hair and white dress — and a good advisable 
angel were you to me, you made me the happi- 
est of those beings who breathe the air of this 
earth. How happy am I, and how happy must 
you be, — ^you who have made me so happy ! O 
good God, what heavenly moments has one not 
on this earth against which one says so much 
that is bad ! My uncle and your aunt did not 
dream that whilst they on the sofa by lamplight 
were working to dissolve one engagement, we 
in the twilight at the window closed another. 
I am like another man since I feel your ring on 
my finger. Anna mine ! My Anna ! O what 
a good and noble being must I now become ! 
Axbl to Anna. 

How cleai- is the heaven, how fresh the air ! 
I must breathe fresh air, my happinqss oppressed 
me. I went out, almost danced through the 
city, sung aloud, behaved in such a manner thai 



every one stared at me, and I had the desire ts 
embrace every one. In my breast is a happi 
ness which could make happy half a workL 
Anna, how I love you ! 

Anna to Axbl. 

I also'am unspeakably happy. Men love more 
passionately ; but whether better, whether truer 
— Axel — ^that we shall perhaps experience in 
ourselves. I also feel myself better and nobler. 
I will become good, gentle, true, in one word a , 
really amiable wife, and make Axel happy. Uopn 
this I now think, whether I walk, stand, sit ; 
whether I sew, play, sing or read; and that 
causes nothing to be either done well, or at the 
right time. " What is the matter with thee,girn" 
demanded my aunj; a short time sinoe^ ** I think 
thou hast a fever, thy eyes sparkle so— dost thou 
feel headache V '* I feel rather someUiing at 
my heart," answered I. *' I must take immedi 
ately a good dose of Hoffmann's drops.'* Thor 
laughest 1 I also. 

Axbl to Anna. 

" What is come to thee, boy, why art thon 
so absent 1" asked my uncle yesterday. *' Witt 
thou write sol The paper upside down, the 
pen upside down 1 Boy, I believe thou art quito 
upside down thyself!" " Ah, uncle— have yoa 
ever been in love 1" "In love, boy 1 Yes; but 
then I thought also of marrying." " Yes, I alss 
think of doing so." " Also of doing so 1 When 
one has nothing to live upon 1 Has ever sueh 
a thing been heard 1 Let us see; thou hast 
monthly thirty-six shillings from me; out of 
this thou wUt use twelve shillings to hold thy 
wedding; twelve shillings to commence thy 
housekeeping ; there yet remains to thee twelve 
shillings and God's mercy for thee to live upon 
the remainder of thy life. Nay, I congratulaie^ 
thee. Sunshine for dinner, and moonshine for 
supper ; see, one shall get quite fat upon it I" 

Wretched, when people to whom nature had 
denied every kind of judgment will be witty ! 
Wretched that it should just occur to him to 
speak of his thirty-six shiUinga ! 
Anna to Axbl. 

Did you see the poor woman with the children 
in the street just opposite '^ How miserable 
they were ! I cannot help them, I have nothing 
now; but you 1 

Axbl to Anna. 

Just now I received the money for Hercniesb 
and more than I expected. Yd what de I want 
a horse 1 I can walk. I hasten. 

Axbl to Anna. 

[A day later. 

They are assisted ; not alone for the moment, 
I hope, but for ever. X^^ey have a dweHiiif, 
clothes, food, work. Thev can and will work. 
I do not speak of their joy ; through excess, it 
resembled sorrow. I prayed ^er to bless you. 
I am most sincerely happy. 

Anna to Axbl. 

A basketful of flowers and fruit, and under- 
most, five rows of Roman pearls, was brought 
me this morning by a little unknown girl. From 
whom she did not know — she had only received 
the command to deliver it to me. Axel, it is 
from you — ^that I know. Axel, Axel, such pres« 
enta from -^ow, ^\v<i ^i^Vd^&!& ^w.^v!N£»j^\ V 
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Axn. TO AmiA. 

If yon win eauM me a bilious fever, yoa win 
eaj no. Good Anna, that you accept these 
trifles is my recompense— (mine, do you hear) — 
for wandering about the whole day, more like a 
beast than a man, out of pure philanthropy, 
without enjoying a single mouthful as big as a 
pin*s-head ; and for ultimately being obliged, at 
supper, to listen to a severe curtain-lecture from 
my uncle. 

Regarding my finances, be quite easy. And 
the money for Hercules — should that, perhaps, 
tie by unused! I have money remaining. I 
mm establish myself, my gracious lady. 
Anna to Axil. 

In order to preserve you from a bilious fever, 
I will certainly accept this lime your gift. But 
make me no more, I pray you ; and at least, 
not again so soon. 

Axil to Anna. 

"When will that time, that happy time arrive, 
when I shall have the right to give you every 
* thing, and you no longer have the right to re- 
fuse 1 When will the time arrive when I shall 
ito longer require the pen as the interpreter of 
my feelings 1 When shall I speak with you— 
when dare to see you ^ 

This is for me the Gordian-knot which I in 
vain strive to unloosen. I have the greatest 
desire to do like Alexander, and at one stroke 
to cut it through by carrying you off. After 
many fruitless attempts, I have perceived the 
impossibility of coming to you: by any usual and 
natural means. Now I have the most desperate 
designs in my head. You have certainly heard 
speak of the ingenious man, who, in order to 
embrace his mistress, set her house on fire. 
What do you think of him 1 

Anna to Axil. 

That he was, is, and remains, an incendiary ; 
and of such a one I entertain the greatest horror. 
Axil to Anna. 

To place a ladder at a window, and, upon the 
wings of love, float up and in at the window, is 
and looks so strangely thief-like. But, Anna, 
' to make a visit in a balloon has never, I believe, 
taken place since the time of that Turk who, 
according to the Persian legend, thus visited his 
• fair one under the name of Mahomet. This 
would not be an impossibility ; and I see possi- 
bilities in every thing, except in being longer 
Mb to live without seeing you'. 
Anna t« Axil. 

To all heathenish visitors, let them enter even 
by ladders or in balloons, I am not at home. J 
declare that such a one I will not know, much 
1ms love. 

Axil to Anna. 

Why>do you never show yourself at the win- 
dow-'-why never go out — why is a call never 
accepted 1 Why do you shut yourself up thus 
wilfully, thus eternally? Does this happen on 
my account? 

Anna to Axel. 

My best Axel, my aunt is very ill— you know 

this. I dare not leave her a moment. With 

the greatest difficulty I steal away to write to 

jroa; and beg you, for God's sake, neither set 

our house on £re nor break my windows. Bo 

JOB think thai, among phiala of drops and reci- 



pes, I am particularly comfortable 1 Bat the 
only thing I can do, the only thing also which 
you must do, is to be quiet, and await the prop- 
er time. 

Axil to Anna. 
To be quiet ! You might as well say this to 
the storm which now rages till the whole house 
trembles, I could wish that it would overturn it, 
if it, with a breath from the spirit of love, would 
cast yoo into my arms. Anna, what I now say. 
you must not take so literally. I wrestle with 
Fate and will bring her to yield, let this cost 
what it wUl. 

Axil to Anna. 

Human beings have, after all, neither leop^ 
ards* nor tigers* hearts in their breasts, my 
Anna ! Do you not believe, that if we were to 
disclose our love to our relatives they would al« 
low us now and then to see each other 1 Anna, 
you are my sun, the light of my eyes. If yoa 
conceal yourself longer, all around me will be- 
come pitch-dark. 

Shall we dare the experiment 1 We have so 
little to lose by it, so much to win. Say yes ! 
Anna to Axil. 

You are right. Axel ; we must make the triat 
Do you speak first with your uncle ; and when 
I have heard what he haa said, I shall have 
more courage to reveal myself to my aunt. She 
is now somewhat better. 

Axil to Anna. 

'* Speak with your uncle;" this is uncom- 
monly easily said — but donCf that is something 
quite different. Do you know, my uncle is a 
man who has quite a 4>eculiar humour, and ^ 
above all, peculiar eyes. With these he can fix 
a person who is going to say something that 
does not pleaseikim, in such a manner that the 
word remains sticking in the poor feUow's throat 
to all eternity ; and then such a tempest rises 
as can cvrtainly be compared with none in Swe- 
den, but only with' those hurricanes which rage 
in the West-Indian islands. In the mean while 
I will sew myself a fur garment out of Job*s 
patience and Solomon's wisdom, and dare the 
attempt. 

Anna to Axbl. 

No, no ; be cautious ! , If you believe that it 
will displease him so much, and you have not 
courage enough, it is the best that we drive the 
whole Attempt out of our minds. 
Axel to Anna. 

Also quite easily said. But before I give up 
a resolution which I have once taken, may hur- 
ricanes, ten times more raging than the one 
which I will now brave, tear me into a thou- 
sand pieces, and blow them to all parts of the 
world. Farewell ; I am now armed for the 

fight, and 1 go ! 

Anna to Axel. 

Wait, Axel, wait! Ah, my dear friend, I 
fear this is a precipitate step. It is possible 
they may not consent in the least. Besides^ 
we are both of us still so young. 
Axel to Anna. 

I am in my twenty-second year, already test 
autumn I Watf one-and-twenty, therefore I au^ 
of age. Yon are quite seventeen. 
i Knuik *TQ KxtA.. 

I Tt&at Sa ttue— Aii<i v^i\a»s ^« «t% ^^ «gi»q3^. 
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Bat ah, Axel, this is the least ! I see a thou- 
sand imposfitibilities before us. It is possible 
our relatives will not on any account give their' 
consent to our union. We really have nothing, 
iny friend ! You have no situation, no money ; 
I equally am entirely without fortune. It would 
be — it is, really foolish with such narrow cir- 
cumstances to wish to marry. Let us wait, 
my friend, and well consider, before we risk a 
«tep which I now begin to fear might separate 
«8 for ever. 

Axel to Anna. 

I will soon procure myself a sitoatioiL 
Anna to Axil. 

Wait, therefore, until then. 
Axil to Anna. 

As yon. command. I most admire your pa- 
tience and prudence. 

Anna to Azbl. 
Ton are not angry. 

Azbl to Anna. 
Yes. 

Anna to Axbl. 
Wherefore; best Axel, wherefore t 

Axbl to Anna. 
Ah, nonsense ! 

Anna to Azbl. 

Axel, you really grieve me extremely. 
Axel to Anna. 

Do not detain yourself, young lady, by wri- 
ting unmeaning words. liieutenant Papperto 
might become impatient. I saw him more than 
half-an-hour since go up to you. 
Anna to Axbl. 

If Lieutenant Emil Papperto will make a call 
upon my aunt, and she wilf receiye him, I can- 
not turn him out. My good Axel, be guiet ! 
Axbl to Anna. 

Ah, what ! Be quiet ! I do not shoot my- 
self, neither drown, hang, nor poison myself. 
Oh, I am quiet---quiet and calm like you ; I only 
think what waistcoat, 3Bvhether a red or a green 
one, would best suit the physiognomy of a for- 
tunate wooer. I grant that Nature has not 
given me a red and white porcelain-face like 
Lieutenant Papperto, and ladies whom such a 
one pleases must think a brown and severe one 
less handsome. But fortunately there are peo- 
ple who can like a countenance of this kind 
very much. I will now go the MuUitons ; Bet- 
ty MuUiton is really a most lovely girl. 
Anna to Axbl. 

I congratulate you. If you have not yet de- 
cided regarding the waistcoat, I pray you to 
roako use of the one contained in this packet, 
which I have embroidered for you, or rather 
have bought for you, since every stitch has cost 
a second of my night's rest. I think that it will 
be very becoming to a brown and severe coun- 
tenance. My love to Betty Mulliton ! 
Anna to Axbl. 

For the love of God, Axel, what has happen- 
ed 1 Yon have been bled ! You are ill ! I 
also am almost ill through uneasiness. Axel, 
Axel, how wild and imprudent you are ! 
Axel to Anna. 

In somewhat cooler blood, and in^ a some- 
what quieter mood, I hasten to mf to yoa a 



word which Tainly in my childhood they en- 
•deavoured by cudgeling to wrest from my lips ; 
— a word, to escape which I haye in later times 
fought a duel, and which to pronounce at thy 
feet, my Anna, my angel of Goodness and pa- 
tience, I now yearn ; — pardon, O parcon ' 
Anna to Axel. 

The Doctor, I hear, has forbidden conversa- 
tion, and has ordered you, for several days, si- 
lence and rest. Be obedient, my best.Axcl, and 
shew in this way that you love me. 

Do not think about anything unpleasant. I 
make myself your invisible sick-nurse. I come 
and seat myself upon your bed, in my white 
dress, and with my fair curls, just as I pleased 
you so much lately. You may not look at me ; 
I draw the green curtains. You must sleep, 
and there will I sing a little cradle-song. Lis- 
ten — or, rather, do not listen, but sleep ! 

'* Tonnes Axel is beloTed br me," 

Anna sighed, and sung this dittr. 

Thinking, " He is, what a pit/ ! 
Eaten up bj jealousj ! 
** If, as bridegroom, thus he can 

Be so stem, so crooked-pated, 

How, when once together miUed, 
Shall we act as wife and man ? 
** Shall we say, all day, in strife, 
* Wicked Axel !* * truthless Anna T 

Ah ! 'twixt Axel, then, and AnnA 
What an ennable life! 
** Axel, thou to me art dear ; 

Yet, ere such a life be spending, 

JjOt our love hare speedy ending; 
Trust me that far better were !** 

A>VL to Anna. 
Axel heard fair Annans song ; 

Would not mar ita tuneful meaaote ; 

True, to hear the song was pleasura ; 
Tet it was a little long. 
And thus sang he : " Should I kin^ 

Should I gentle be for ever ; 



Merry jesting were I never 
In my heart's warm love to find. 
** Who is it, excepting thee. 

Could frmn jealousy defend mt. 

Ever blessed quiet lend me ? 
Anna, thoa must many me !" 

Anna to Axil. 
Anna she heard Axel's song : 

How impertinently mntterd. 

Scarcely can in words be ntter'd : « 

Hence 'twill be nnaaswer'd long. 

Axel to Anna. 
Not 80, good Anna ; not so, bat as follows : 

This advice pleased Ann»^weII ; 
She followed it, as reason's plan. 
Became good wife to that good maiit 

And, in so doing, won a deal. 

Anna TO Axel; 

Nay, as yon will. Invalids one dare not con- 
tradict. Take now and then a spoonful of this 
apple-jelly that I have prepared for you and sent. 
It will do you good. ^ 

Axel to Anna. 

Anna, I am melancholy. The birds twitter 
outside my window, and build themselves nests 
under the roof. I must lie in bed — my only 
pleasure is to say rude things to the Doctor, and 
break his medicine bottles, which have no heal- 
ing power in them. 

Anna to Axel 

Amuse yourself rather with reading this hook 
that I send you ; there is a deal that is good and 
true in it. OlXen when I was low spirited^ aad 
in % %U.\ie o^ uivxA \ti 'HiXivcSciX w« ««^t^ >^\^% 

iblad^ ^bftU a^>)M 1X\\B«^ ^^ tK) VaK^XA^^Mr 
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come inbarmonioDs, bas the reading of a good 
book agaia toned them, and listening to their 
aweet, ringing harmony, I have thon^t : — 

Now liMTe the foaoung billows, bow thej fall, 

Beueatb onr boat vpoa iifo's Btonnjr flood ; 
Let never gloomy cowardice uppd ; 

Let as ho|/e ever! God is wise and good! 
Eren if at times the tempest howleth o'er ns. 

And gloomy night encomiMie «s with feary 
One moment wait !— the tempest flies before ve, 

And the still, peaceful heaven smileth dear. 



And green-clad shores, enriched with many a 
Beckon the eailor o*er the peacefnl flood ; 

Thitiier he steers with thankful thrdbUng I 

Aad, filled with joy, says, «' God is wise, good !** 

AxBL- TO Amna. 

That is He, that ia He, aad yon are an angel, 
Anna ! But the spirit ol* melancholy has seized 
spon my aonl as well aa my body to-day. I 
tbmk, or rather I beat my brains, now too mnefa 
to be able to read. A wretched crowd of gloomy 
black fancies surrounds me in my solltnde, like 
ghosts which haye risen up from Tartarus. 
What will become of you with this penurious 
and seyere aunt, who will not open her doors to 
young and respectable men 1 Shall you sit year 
after year with her, and, like her, dry up and 
become hollow-eyed (which would be nothing to 
wonder at, since you see only her), and catch 
her cough 1 What will become of me with this 
old uncle, who makes me write opt bis memoirs 
and thoughts until my own become quite un- 
clear 1 What, tell me, what 1 
Anna to Azbl. 

Let us become whatever ^m may, only not 
unworthy and ungrateful creatures. Axel, you 
may never again speak of my aunt in this tone, 
she has her less amiable qualities, but she has 
also her good ones ; and besides, I know, in- 
tends me so much good. Sooner than make her 
infirmities of age ridiculous, I would have them 
myself. 

Your uncle, as you yourself have told me, has 
shewn you a deal of kindness. 
Axil to Anna. 

Oh, they are both, without doubt, angels, true 
angels of light, who, however, let us sit in utter 
darkness. I am ill, and out ofsptrita. 
Anna to Azkl. 

I am so happy to-day. I have such good 
hspes. Whence and wherefore t Listen! I 
was yesterday in tbtchuicfa. The air was cold, 
the wind raged, my aunt would not let me go. 
I entreated and entreated, until the " No, my 
dear child !" changed itself into a " Nay, so go 
then, thou self-willed thing !*' which sounded 
most harmoniously to my ear. 

For whom I prayed most fervently in the 
church you will be able easily to guess. I pray- 
ed from the most secret recesses of my heart, 
as confidently as a child may implore an AU- 
giDod Father. As I, in deep devotion, rose up 
with the congregation to sing the heavenly hal- 
lelujah, a sunbeam, clear and wonderful, stream- 
ed through the church-window and illuminated 
Westin's glorious altar-piece. The angels of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, who kneel around the 
grave of the already ^ascended One, stood forth 
at once so living, so supernaturally true, that it 
seemed as though they opened their lips and 
joined in our song of praise. In my heart arose 
powerful and inward conviction, that all will yet 
be well I and with indescribable emotion I bow- 



ed myself to receive for ns both the solemn 
blessing. Axel, all will yet be well ! 
Azkl to Anna. 

On your account, my Anna, sweet angel, and 
through you, shall I become blest. 

I also to-day have in my soul only joyful feel- 
ings, lovely hopes, old, good, and lo me most 
heartily welcome acquaintance. I was up and 
sate at the window ; I have tasted your excel- 
lent apple-jelly, and saw how the clear March 
sun melted the icicles which the cold night bad 
laid upon our neighbour's copper roof. Upon 
this, I philosophised somewhat in this strain : 
as the light and warmth of heaven make the ice- 
veil of night to disappear, will also from thence 
the rays of a better fortune break through the 
powerful frost-mist which dims the perspective 
of our happiness. I gazed so long and so fuH 
of presentiment at the sun*s activity, until T at 
length fancied I saw clearly one of the figures 
which the victorious, piercing sunbeams formed 
in their resisting Ice, the ridge and form of my 
own nose. Somewhat farther on, close to the 
side of the chitariey, I recognised with delight 
the form of your white, softly rounded forehead* 
which seemed modestly desirous of withdraw- 
ing itself from the kisses of the sun. O Anna ? 
I must shew you one of these days how lovely 
this looked, — I must represent the sun. 
Anna to Azkl. 

I assure you that I am not at all curious. 
Yo« have then got up ! How I rejoice about it * 
The ropst irnpleasant thing may happen to me 
to-day (if it onljr does not concern you), and I 
shall laugh at it. 

Azkl to Anna. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha I Do you know at what I 
laugh 1 At myself, my angel. I have such 
good hopes and presenthnents, that I should 
find it quite natural if now a good friend should 
suddenly step in, and say to me — " Axel, thou 
art become an excessivdy rich man." t be- 
lieve also, that. I should not be astonished if 
suddenly little Cupids should sail in at the win- 
dow, bringing a poor lover a talisman, by which 
he could command all the gifts of fortune ; nei- 
ther should I open my mouth very wide, if sud- 
denly the ceiling of my room were to open, m 
order to let a shower of geld stream in ! Ev- 
ery thing seems to me possible to-day, nothing 
would surprise me. I have opened my door and 
window to welcome my visitors -, and whilst I 
wander smiling up and down my chamber, I 
now, and then cast a glance up' towards the 
ceiling. 

AxKL to Anna. 

Curs draught ! I beg pardon ; bat I am 

ia a very had humour. I have been obliged ta 
dose doors and windows. I became numb and 
stiff in all my limbs from this cold and dranght. 
No one came. And instead of raismg my looks 
towards the ceiling have carefully examined the 
floor ; so that after a careful examination I can 
assure you that he who laid it down must have 
been an arch bungler, for not one deal is like 
another, either in height or width. I must now 
go out and breathe the fresh air. I am in healthy 
and will be in health. My uncle and doctor majr 
say what they win. 

Azkl to Anna. 

Anna, Anna! my Anna, my Anna I good 
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Anna, excellent Anna, ftngel Anna ! Anna, my 
Anna, my bride, my wife, sing, spring, ahont 
Victoria f 

Anna to Axcl. . 
Axel, 'Axel, incomprehensible Axel ! what is 
the matter with thee 1 What has happened 1 

AxxL TO Anna. 

I have an office — I have an office ! He came, 
the excellent friend through the door, — ^the an- 
gel from heaven. I had almost knocked him 
down as I went out. O what a friend ! He it 
is who has resigned to me the situation, with its 
accompanying salary, which has been offered to 
him, because he had no need of it. He is rich, 
be has made me also rich. Oh, shew me a 
mortal who is happier than I ! A lover whose 
—yet still perhaps — if he were already married. 
But that also in a short time I will bacom&— if 
you will, my Anna — ^Anna ! 

Anna to Axel. 

Good Axel, is it possible 1 Is it then really 
true 1 I can scarcely believe it^-I cannot take 
it in. Axel, my dear friend, shall we really be- 
come happy 1 

AzcL TO Anna. 

We shall. My whole life shall be consecrated 
to your happiness ; and your happiness will al- 
ways, as now, be mine. We can now marry 
when it is agreeable to us. I have a respectable 
situation ; the salary is certainly not large, bat 
oar wants will be small. The ooinfortable things 
of life are mostly only for old people, who are 
no longer able to enjoy the happiness of the 
heart, — when one can no longer love and be be- 
loved. Nay, why then it may, perhaps, be the 
best to sleep on a soft couch, that one is happy. 
We, my Anna, who may pluck in the May of life 
its most beautiful flowers, we will waking enjoy 
our felicity, and be happy, even were we poor ; 
jeff even were we obliged to do without every 
thing. Do you remember with what emotion 
we once read near Medevi, of that married pair, 
who, after living together five-and-twenty years, 
felt themselves so unspeakably happy 1 O my 
Anna, #j you yet remember this ? 

Anna to Axel. 

In truth, my best Axel— --no. 
Axel to Anna. 

Accompanied by a friend, Mr. L— — and his 
wife wandered through a wood. Here they en- 
countered some gipsies, who were in great mis- 
ery. L-^'s friend pitied these poor creatures, 
who are exposed to all the physical calamities 
of nature. ** Well," said Mr. L , " if in or- 
der to pass my life with her (his wife), I must 
have subjected myself to a condition such as 
this, I would have gone about begging these 
thirty years — and we should still have been very 
happy !" 

♦* Ah, yes !" cried his wife ; *• even then we 
should have been the happiest of human beings.*' 

What word; . my Anna, what words ! They 
were spoken under England's heaven. Let us 
become worthy to speak them, one day, under 
Sweden*s heaven. 

Anna to Axel. 

For heaven*s sake, best Axel. You do not 
mean 1 I do not rightly understand at what you 
aim. Yet I must confess to you, ttiat to me, 
suffering, hunger, shivering, begging, appear less 



attraetive. What do yon really mean t A gip* 
sy I will never become ; that 1 tell you, were it 
only on aeconnt of the frightful complexion. 

Axel to Anna. v 

That is not necessary.x Nothing shall prevent, 
my wife being white, as well in her complexion 
as her clothes. 

O my beloved Anna, do not overthrow my 
temple of happiness with your cold, calculating,, 
worldly, and trifling spirit. Let us become hap> 
py, not for others, but for ourselves. If you de- 
sire this, we certainly can. My salary certain- 
ly is small, as I have already said — a nothing in 
comparison to that which I should wish to offer 
you. Three hundred dollars is our yearly in- 
come. That is truly little, very little ; but your 
prudent housekeeping, my economy and order^ 
will make every penny a dollar. A man requires 
really so little, only to live^ife is really sa 
short. Who has not much, has not much to care 
about. 

With but little ballast, the joUy-boat sails sa 
lightly and merrily on, now over rising, and now 
over sinking waves. Let us courageously siep^ 
in *,— the wind is favonrable^-lhe shores adorn- 
ed with flowers — the heaven free from clouds 
— and before us wanders the mild star of love, 
which lights us as far as the haven. I am now 
too mueh ezcit«d } later, I wiU unfold to you my 



Anna to Axel. 

My good Axel, zephyrs seldom blow on the 

ocean of life — ^there very wiM storms toss about. 

I fear very much that, at the first gust of wind, 

the jolly-boat, without ballast, might be upset. 

Axel to Anna. 

If one is fearful and cowardly— yes,*-if one 
loses one's equilibrium ki the slightest gust of 
wind. But away with similes ! They only con- 
fuse ; I will dash straight into the affair. 

1 possess (as you know) a small farm near the 
city. This is small, quite small, and scarcely 
worth three bundled dollars, but still one could 
live very well there. A roof over their heads 
was all that our forefathers desired when they 
built their huts. And what a hardy, glorious 
people were they ! We are less, and we have 
more. Two rooms and a kitchen has our little 
temple of happiness, a blooming potatoe-field sur- 
rounds it, and a garden, where the most beauti- 
ful fruit trees and^ the most lovely flowers can 
come forth, changes the whole place into a real 
paradise. A little hen-house. Anna, I will not 
pardon you if you should laugh. 

Anna to Axel. 
I truly do not laugh, my best Axel. 

Axel to Anna. 

A little hen-house, I would say, stands dose 
by, and its pretty inhabitants will afford us profit 
and pleasure. 

With regard to the fitting up of the interior— 
away with the luxury and cursed superfluity 
which has made my fatherland poor! Away 
with the false ideas of what is becoming, prop- 
er, respectable ; despicable prejudices which 
only repeat, one should do as others do, away 
with you ! To you I turn, simple manners, 
honour of the olden time. Temperance and con- 
tentment, the doutrine of our forefathers, bo 
welcome and rule in my quiet house. A fvood > 
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en bench appears soft when one is seated upon 
it at the beloTed one's side ; a bowl of milk, one 
simple dish placed by your bands upon the table, 
at which a friend, a friend who knows how to 
prize what is offered by sincere hearts, will not 
refuse to take his place— what a meal ! Kings, 
emperors, invite me into your golden halls ! 
Proud and disdainfully will Anna's happy hus- 
band answer, No. my sweet Anna, how 
quickly, how joyously, must our days pass away 
in this little earthly paradise ! Hand in hand 
we wander through life, and die at length so 
sweetly in each other's arms ! But pa^on, I 
will not distress you— do not weep, my Anna ! 

AWNA TO AZCL. 

I will certainly not weep^ my best Axel ! 
AxcL TO Anna. 

Our clothes shall be simple, like our food, like 
our whole life. You must be alwa]rs clothed in 
tokitCy for then yoii are like an angel. The gar- 
den I attend to myself, dig, weed, plant, and 
water, with your assistance, on the days I am 
not occupied in the city. In the house, disposes 
and commands, with absolute sway, my ever 
industrious and circumspect little wife. When 
I return from my labour in the fields, or out of 
the city, your harp and your voice will trans- 
port me into heaven, or we eat together a sim- 
ple meal which is savoured by our appetite and 
gaiety. For the evenings, when the great world 
with yawns seeks for pleasure where it never 
yet was found, at suppers, where one goes 
through a course of moral hungering, or at balls, 
where one dances as though for wages— in the 
evenings we read together, Tegn^r's poems, 
Cooper's and Walter IScott's romances, and en- 
joy, whilst we ennoble our hearts, all the pleas- 
ure which genius can afford the soul and the 
heart. We must not neglect the theatre ; in 
order to see AlmTSf plays, we must rather neg- 
lect eating and drinking. Thus we are very 
often there. But you must have a maid-ser- 
vapt, that is true, for you must not bum your 
face and haMs at the hearth. Besides, when 
I am at home,. you must be always near ma 
Q Anna, say, shall we not be unspeakably hap- 

Anna to Axil. 

I hope so, certainly, my dear friend ; but 
whether precisely in the manner which you 
have imagined to yourself I know not, I fear 
that you are pVecisely the one who is not fitted 
for such a simple shepherd's life ; besides, tnis 
is put together in a strange enough manner. 
Bo you yet know, what you once told me, how 
much pocket-money your uncle gave you yearly 1 
AxKL TO Anna. 

The dev (I do not curse). I now remem- 
ber. Full three hundred dollars — exactly as 
much as my future salary amounts to, — and this 
was, by the end of the year, entirely gone^ But, 
angel Anna, when I am once married, you shall 
see something quite different ; then I will be- 
come supernaturally economical ; I will look at 
every heller. . 

Anna to Axil. 

Very pleasant for your wife ! Willingly, best 
Axel, will I also look at every heller, and be as 
economical as possible ; but with all this, I fear 
that, if we follow your plans, we shall become 
ever and ever more like the gipsy pair. Have 



you considered that yon drink three eups of 
coffee every morning 1 And when you were 
with us one evening, I Baw4hat to three cups 
of tea you did not despise quite a profuse sup- 
ply of tea-bread and rusks. 

AxcL to Anna. 

From this day forth, I will eat oatmeal-soup 
every morning and* every evening, drink egg- 
beer, and soak browd bread in it, if you think 
the other too dear. You are right. Besides, 
as a patriot, one must renounce all articles 
which are not brought forth from the earth of 
our fatherland. 

Agreed, Anna ; we eat for a year, from this 
month forth, every morning, a dish of oatmsal- 
soup--every evening a cup of egg-beer, in our 
own little paradise. Besides, this is far more 
advantageous for the complexion and health 
than all the cursed tea and coffee drinking. 
And should it taste even like Peruvian-bark and 
rhubarb— 

When Hebe Aoiut IHIa the cup. 
Axel, M necUr, will drink it up. 

Anna to Axbl. 

Oatmeal-soup I can only get down with troub- 
le ; and egg-beer is, once for all, very disagree- 
able to me. 

Axbl to Anna. 

Who fears to share with me a dish of patmeal- 
soop despises surely (and this I have observed 
well from the beginning) the little which I have 
besides to offer — ^my heart, my hand. It is true 
this is very little. The fool ! who could be so 

bold and believe but I begin to see my errors. 

Anna to Axcl. 

If I do not exactly fancy to eat oatmeal-soup 
and egg-beer, that does not prevent me, morn- 
ing and evening, from being able to satisfy my- 
self with a little cold milk instead of coffee and 
tea. Yes, a cup of cold milk and a moreel of 
brown bread will taste excellently. This is all 
that I need. 

Anna to Axbl. 

The little pretty house and the garden (which 
is to be some time) I find exceedingly agreeable ; 
yet you have, in your tender partiality, conferred 
upon me a very entensive power of Aperatien. 
I examine with trembling all the duties which 
will be imposed upon me in the future ; always 
to be clothed in white, and to dig in the garden, 
— to put in order, .to sweep, spin, weave, cook 
in company with a maid, — to play upon the harp 
and to sing, — to care for every thing 'in the 
house, and to be constantly with you when you 
are at home (which we will hope will be the 
greater part of the day), — to feed the fowls, to 
drive to the theatre, read romances with you, — 
with one word, represent six or seven persona- 
ges at once. My good Axel, you will truly be 
forced to have, in future, some forbearance, 
like many others who demand too much from 
their wives. 

Anna to Axbl. 

[A day later 

I fear you are piqued. Axel ; but this time, 
my friend, you are certainly somewhat in tho 
wrong. To share in life, sorrow and joy with 
you, is, as you know, my most intense desire. 
Only on your account I wish that joy might pre- 
ponderate ; but your picture of the future gives 
me little hope of this. Yon luuk through a 
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;barnt yellow-colonred glass, which shews you 
the object neither clear nor true. I shall always 
tell you the truth, Axel. 

Anna to Azbl. 

[A day later. 

Meanwhile, were it a possibility, and did your 
vncle and my aunt give their consent, I would 
certainly not say no. We are really so young, 
and can work. Only we must strike out of your 
account this e^r- white dress, the music, the 
-play, and the very agreeable and beneficial read- 
-ing, which, however, in such narrow circum- 
stances, would steal away too much time. 
Anna to Axbl. 

Oatmeal soup tastes really not so bad* and 
egg-beer I drank fresh last evening. It does 
not taste exactly good ; but perhaps it agrees 
^ith one well. 

Axel to Anna. 

My angel, good Anna, you shall never either 
eat or do the least possible thing for which 
you have not a decided inclination. I should 
Reserve to be condemned to bread and water, if 
I desired anything else. Do you see, heavenly 
maiden, that it was not after all, such pure ear- 
nest with the wooden bench, the single dish, 
and the one servant-maid. I have, do you see, 
'Speculated upon my uncle. He wilt certainly 
for decency's sake, wheii we help ourselves so 
excellently, assist us a little. My uncle is very 
far from being hard-hearted, and besides he is 
Tcry fond ef me, that I know. 
Anna to Axbl. 

My aunt is also sometimes very good, and 
loves me tenderly in her way I know ; she has 
jriven me many proofs of this. Possibly she 
would also do something for us. 
Axel to Anna. 

Anna, we will sp^ak with our dear relatives, v 
— shall we not 1 We will tell them every thing. 
^Should they qay no — Anna, I have your word, 
—you are already mine before God — and mine 
you remain, men will not separate us! Yet 
vre must endeavour to luove human beings to 
be human. 

Anna to Axbl. 

Tea, Axel, let us endeavour to soften the 
liearts of those against who|ie wishes and com- 
mands we neither may nor should act. Yes, 
let us try this. 

Axbl to Ahxa. 

Well, to-morrow ! 

AmrA TO Axn. 
lV>-momyw! 

Axbl to Ahita. 

[Ad&fUHer. 
My dear ancle is somewhat eroes this morn- 
ing. The eoflee was cojid, and the news in the 
j»pers was not aoeording to his mind. ** The 
rulers behave stupidly,*' said he. <* I shall take 
^eare not to do the same, I most still wait some 
hours." 

I Anna to Axbl. 

My dear aont is also in an ill-hnmonr. She 
lias mislaid a piece of money, and broken a bot- 
tle of rose-water ; but one would believe I had 
^one a Before tl^iee hours, at least, I dare say 
nothing. 

Axbl to Anna. 
The while forenoon my uncle has thqndered 
N 



politics. Russia and ttie whole Ottoman em- 
pire have alternately come upon the carpet. I 
have listened with the most unwearying pa- 
tience, and said, " Yes," " No," " all the better, 
dear uncle," or, "all the worse, dear uncle," 
iust as was in accordance with the old man's 
.Jeas. What did this helpl He became ever 
.Qore and more jealous ; he turned towards me, 
eemed to perceive in my person a representa- 
tive of the Turkish entire, fell in a rage, so that 
I, in order not to receive blows, like the Sub- 
lime Porte, was obliged, in all haste, to make 
my retreat through the door. " I am quite vexed 
about the lost forenoon. 

Anna to Axbl. 
Five times t^is forenoon have I opened my 
mouth to begin my little speech, and five times 
have I again closed it. To have prayed for any- 
thing would certainly have been fruitless. For 
my aunt sitting there in the corner of her sofa, 
with closely pressed together lips and severe 
looks, appeared a living, No ! But this after- 
noon ! 

Axbl to Anna. 

The old man is now fast, he shall not again 
escape. He is taking his adernoon nap. 1 will 
take great care that he neither goes out, nor that 
any one comes in to him, before I have been 
able to say : ** I love Arina ; I must have her 
for my wife, or die !" 

Anna to Azbl. 

Axel, how my heart beats ! My aunt also is 
taking her aflernoon rest ! ' When she wakes I 
will speak with her. If she is only not too soon 
wakened for them, her temper is not good — still 
Manette ! Do not mew 'so, there is the cream 
for my coffee; lap and be quiet. Ah! there 
buzzes a big fly-— il will seat itself, perhaps, 
upon her nose — no^-my go^A angel, send it 
away ! Good, she sleeps quietly. But yet she 
will wake some time — and I shall speak. I 
tremble whilst I write. 

Axel, how my heart beats ! I hear it throb ! 
It is painful! Art thou also in the same state 
of mind. Axel! 
^ Axbl to Anna. 

My heart beats, certainly, quicker and mora 
powerfully than the pendulum of a clock ; but I 
wish, did it pain me ever so much, that it would 
beat as roughly as a coppersmith's hammer, se 
that my excellent nnde, who entirely and wholly 
to pain and annoy me keeps sleeping on, migl^ 
be awakened by it. Nothing is so unbearable 
as to wait, to live in uncertainty — to hold one- 
self ready. I have Coughed, sang, made a noise 
before his door, — all in vain ! As often as I 
listened, I have hiid the vexation of hearing him 
snore. Had he not locked himself in, one could 
have entered easily, blundered over the sofa, or 
found out some other polite manner of waking 
the sleeper. But now it is enough to drive one 
mad. I have the desire to set my curtains on 
fire, only to bring the fire drum past his windows. 
Anna to Axbl. 

Do not be nonsensical. Axel, commit no folly. 
My aunt sleeps also, or pretends to do so ; for 
as often as I have gone over to her and have 
looked at her, I have seen her opened eyes 
hastily close themselves. Most certainly she 
has remarked that I await her waking to say 
something to her. Does thy uncle still sleep 1 
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Axel to Anna. 
Ever and eternally. His long deep breathing 
draws away the air from me at the same time ; 
it is just as th(»ugh I found myself in a cellar- 
Tault. Does thy aunt still pretend to be sleep- 
ing? 

AmfA TO AZBL. 

still What shall Idol ' 

AxiLTaANNA. , 

Vexatidh ! Now he has awoTie, and bas stblen : 
forth like a mouse which is afraid of the cat. ] 
heard a slight rj^isile at his door. When I rUshed 
out to see what this was, I hearid, quite down 
below en the aiiifs, a clij|>-c)ap of galosches. 
Which in all hiisfe bdrfiiid 'onUof4he dd6r. I 
Kin aflerhlhl, ahd cried, •* Oncte ! uncle ! ? bate 
something to say to you !" " Tp-niDrrow is aliso 
> a day !" he ahsweYed, witbriiit looking back. I 
ain in despair. He bas reinafrked tomecbin^. 

Anna to Azbl. 
Ah, Axel! my aunt has feigned sleep until 
DOW. It is now late in the evening, the worst 
time of the day to make confessions to her. I^et 
it |hen remain as thy uncle said, ♦• To^'ffioi^row !" 
Ah, it seems ^o tde as though t bad gaibed 
something by this delay. 

AziCl to ANifA. 

A day of froittess, painful waitiiig,-^ft sleeps 
less night. See, this is my whole gain ! But 
to-morrow ! 

AxBL TO Anna. 

[At fkHnifrht. 

I canYiot sleep. Anna, I have dark fi>r«boding8 
— tile iborrow will bring us no good. ^I haVe 
now no inconsiderable sura of ihoney in ray 
hands. I have sold something. But, however, 
what has that to do with the affair 1 Anna, 
trouid it — if our — but it will be best to speak' 
about this when fate has decided. 

1 believe, my best Anna, the midnight hour 
«bews me ghosts. Abna. I feel deeply, that if 
you do not wander by my Bide, Yay whole life 
will be only a gho8t,-^at is, a hdrnMe ncflbily ! 

♦ * * # ♦ * * - 

The clock strikes one, Anna. This stroke Is 
oor symbiil — we also -ftre only one. In the 
morning hour of life we have united ourselves, — 
I know that nothing can separate ua.{ Where- 
fore, then, do t write so 9eri(msly.1 Wherefore 
mm j in such a gloomy mood ? 

* * » " « * ♦ > 

How slowly pass a^ay the hours of the night I 
Thinking wf you. and writiiig tc? you. I endeavour 
to give^rngs t(»:the minutes. Nqw, whei^ every 
thing around me is so still and peaceful, I hear 
all the more distinctly the suirm within me— I 
canmil conceive how, all can he so still, so silent. 
so dead. Is not this tiie world — are not human 
beings We — dondi pat^sions wake in their bo- 
soms I Do 1 live solilary. and have all the spir- 
its of disquiet which fled froiii reposmg hearts 
assembled Uiemselves in myb-eastl My gen- 
tle Anna, I feel it is a stormy ocean into which 
your gentle soul will discharge itself Biit then 

will ail attam rest ! 

«■ '* * * « ''* * 

I have sought after peace — in vain Separa- 

ied from ynu, J siml] find it no more. The 

wingfd thnthhingnl lUe heart — and every ihrob 

a aentituetit — Low the ujiijules stretcli Ihem- 



selves out into , eternity ! Arid ietery tbfH|r 
around xte is so peaceful. Listen ! the town- 
clock strikes two — will nothing then tfwake? 
Will no pain, no love, mi yearning, raise its voice 
through the night 1 All is still~I alone wake- 
yet there calls the watchman ; but how care- 
lessly he annottfices to the wprld that the nidg- 
mefif'coines ! , 

♦ ♦♦#«♦♦ 

Tt is momfng. The world awakes— I am no 
iMgfer so solitary. It is day alsft ia my soul,— 
I am peaceftil. The hour is hare. It means— 
now ! 

A'NrifA TO AXKL. 

I bavb recurred What you have wiltton to me 
last *ight. Axel, could you believe Ihat you 
alohe were awake 1 Did you riot bear the beat- 
ing of my heart 1 O how extraortlinary, thaVe 
mixture of wood, moss, and lime, which is for 
yOtt a floor and for me a ceiling, should prevent 
two hudian hearts from understanding each 
other ! Ah, were this now only isomewhat far- 
ther off— I tremble ! 

AxiBL TO Anna. 

Btill I ba^ hope, beloved,* adored Anna; still 
ririthirig isloist. 'Ihis morning, whilst my uncle 
drarik his coflfee, I took courage, prayed to'God ; 
thought, Anna! drew br^th, and .went into 
him. **My best uncle !" I cbmroenoed quietly 
and solenpnly-^** My beat nephew," answered 
he, "What 'shall * iny best imcle' do 1" "Voar 
.^(jodness— "— "Now, what thenrrnsy f<»«i- 
^essl" "Iwish-^I have. "r-" I wish— 1 have 
—nay that was really excellent !" (The old 
man haa always bad an extremely unpleasant 
manher o( repeating my words, and then they 
always sound as stupid again.) "Bear uncle — 
1 am in love!" "In love? Yes, that I-^have 
easily remarkei in the jaundiced complexiont 
. whiph thou hast had this hilfyefeirpiBist— this is 
the colour of love." "My uncle, the wear or 
woe of iby whole life depends tlprfm '6i1e single 
word. O rny best uncle, Who —'^ Now came 
a roan, whom I wished kt the Wlt(*fi*8 hiiiurrtdn,, 
with the papers iii to the rooiii. *^ Wy son," isaid 
my uncle, "come again in a. few Hbttrsr-i-then 
we can speak farther with each other. Now I 
must 'see bow affairs stand b^tWeefa 'FuAey apd 
Russia." Iwa^ precisely not ^fn 'th6 mood to 
wait. I took the '^ap^rs, stiick theno in thy 
pocket, and said in a firm tone, "rk^t, trtde^ 
you must bearh^el" HebtH^ his fingers in hi» 
ears, fixed his eyes upon ilie Hire ftii^'Wyrw*, and 
cried, ** Not om^wbrd^not a^reath ! Give me 
the papers this moment, or I "wtHneyerlistett 
to thee again " I- c/ijed, and cried again still 
loader. At length I must, like a little west- 
wind, give way to the storm of the north. My 
uncle became again kinil, and I went my way ; 
for he would n^^ither have heard nor iiridersiood 
Die, as be had fi^^ed his eyes upon his dear pa- 
pers. An hour ^.ill soon have past ;, yet ariot\err 
and then I go. O my Anna, my only one ' 

KtKL TO Ann A. 

Turks and Russians, Hn^sians and l^nrks^ 
what are they and their iirterests to me 1— Straw 
— paprr^i;uttings ; and on their aocount must I 
sit here, as in a fiery furnae^. Ah l4-iiow, Anna I 

AxbltoAnn4. 
I \\ ■» p?v^i\-=s^K^ \a4Vka\.--c\«i a spArl^ of hope 
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• Amf A TO AXBL. 

And for me aldu — I receive a round No — and 
in. such hard terns! O Axel ! now I feel for 
Ihe first time bow unspeakably I love you ! 
AxcL TO Anna. 

To biimbTe me'! Xu threaten me ! " Ridicu 
]ous— nonsensical !*' , To threaten to turn me 
•at of doqrs — ^m&— yes, people don*t know me 

Anna to Asbl. 
/My aunt will marry me in a short time— but 
not to yoa. ** This man^ said she, ** has his own 
Jiouse, his own equipag^, and is besides a re- 
spectable man.'* — I was forced to laugh, Axel. 
I have said to her — thoii, or no one ! 
AzBL to Anna. 

Anna, let us fly ! Let us escape from these 
Tyrants ^'^*> ^'ill murder our happiness ! The 
earth is large, a little -corner upon it can cer- 
tainly be found for us. All human beings are 
not barbarians. ' You are mme. I conjure you, 
I command you to follow me. To-morrow, 
more about this. Hold yourself ready. My de- 
termination is irresistible. We fly ! 
Anna to Axel. 

Axel, no ! This would be wrong. Axel, re- 
flect. Axel, my friend, my beldyed, talm your- 
self, for my sake ! 

AxKL TO Anna. 

Slaee yourilelf this evening, between ten and 
eleven, at the door whicli leads into the neigh- 
kouring lane. Be quiet. All is leady, I h%ve 
money. You are under my pratecii<»n ; you go 
with MB ;- your duly is only to foUoiw me. Be- 
tween ten and eleven. 

Anna TO Axel. < 

Hb, Axel ! It is wrong, it » finwise. We 
nin against the laws of God and man in order to 
plunge ourselves in mise^r. 'I love you ab<i«e 
every thing -^ but I need not, and will not, follow 
jou when you do not remain upon the good ar^ 
right path. And were there no other obstacle, 
this is sufficient for me. My aunt is sickly and 
old, she has only me. I will not leave her thus. 
Axel, eoQie to reflection — ^I pray, 1 beseech you ! ' 
AxBL TO Anna. 
' It is then you, you who will not^-^who refuse, 
who bteak — you, whom I believed n^ine ! Anna, 
Anna, will you deceive me or yourself 1 That 
rich, that estimable man-*H8 it not on his ac- 
count that^ou despise me and my poverty 1 Is 
he not at this moment with you«— he-*this man 
^-this*detested gmil 1 Answer, Anna ! 
Anna to Axbl. 

I cannot answer to such a question. Axel, I 
love, I priy you. Axel, be the man who is wor- 
tliy to be etery thing to a woman. Be strong 
for her sake, be pure in thoughts as in wishes. 
O Axel, my only, my beloved friend, be my 
support, be a model to me In this difficult hour. 
Set me an example of submission, not to a 
etern and blind fate, but to the^ordination of an 
All-wise Father, under' whose support we al- 
ways wander, let. things be calm or desperate 
as they "may. Hav^ patience ; we are yet in- 
deed so y«mng. ; let as wait ; let us be patient ; 
every thing may yet turn to good. 

AxBL to AnhIa.* ** 
You tre very calm, very discreet, »ery pa 
iient, quite BatisSed. I uaders(ai)d you— Anna. 
Anna ! 



Akna to Axbl. 

What shall I say to calm you, to make foa 
satisfied 1 I love you indescribably, Axd ; hut 
for that very reason will i be worthy of you. 
Does a woman, indeed, ever preserve the es- 
teem of a lover, who submits blindly to his pas- 
sion 1 

1 magine. Axel, that you are some years blder 
t^an you are (that can appear natural enough 
when one is unhappy and in sutferiog. the mm- 
utes are then long, and bring experiences as if ' 
they were years); imagine that I am your 
daughter, what would you nbw say to me! 
Would you not speak to me admonj^hingly ! 
Desfroy not for the petty felicity of one moment 
the whole liliB^# happiness of yourself and your 
friend. Be calm, wait for the time, that is of- 
ten the only ttiing, and the most prudent thin|^ 
which a person can do. He whom you kive so 
inwardly, so inexpressibly, will some time do ^ 
justice to her who would rather suffer for him, 
through him, than pollute a heart which is con- 
secrated to him and virtue, by an impure 
thought, an action— a crime against duty. 
Anna to Axbl. 

Not a word from youl My Axel! can you 
really be dissati^^ed with mel Yes, Axel, I 
am calm— because I am resigned,--but happy 1 
ah, that is past ! 

Will you not say one kind word to met I 
need it so much. 

Anna to Axbl. 

AxeK Axel, what wild demons tnost now be 
rngtn^r in your soul I Axel, pray ! Do yon 
know at whose word the agitated^ waves of the 
eea becnme calm 1 " And tt was siilL'' Piay 
to Him 1 

r 

Anna to Axbl. 

O heavens ! I am uneasy beyond all descrip- 
tion ! Axel, could I only see you for a few 
minutes ! How unhappy you must be ! Axel, 
huw'culpable you are if ycm despair, if you for 
one moment could forget, Would £m^get, that 
Anna loves you. ^ 

Amna to Axbl. 

Do you know, Axel, what a i^oman^s love 
means* Do you know that which shenHiys in 
the words— 7 /oM thee J Listen, Axel! Your 
life is mine ; your virtue, my honour ; your sor- 
row, your joy, are mine; your strength, my 
iupport ; your courage, my hope,--»but yeur fall, 
your disgrace— my death I 

ANVfA TO Atth. 

Axel — Axel— I know it, you have not come 
home for three nights. I have listened ; your 
fiMit during tftese has never trodden that elnim- t^ 
ber. 1 saw you yesie/day evening from tfie , 
wrindow ; your IcMik was wihl ; your whole be- 
ing disturbed, your gait uncertain. Where do 
you go. Axel ? O dti aoi turn from me ! Only 
upon the path of duty and of patience i»n>yoa 
find Anna. Axel, Axel, turn back \ 
Anna to Axbl. 

Axel, turn back ! 1 cannot, il will not lose 
yeu ! Listen to me ! See, I weep, (he tears 
wet the paper ; see these tears-— they dim my 
t;yes,— n\y Axel, turn back ! 

one woiA, NativtVi ^^4M h^^v^sJ^ vK^\«ax>^^^• ^^^ 
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look which 70a would not wish to we. I am 
'Ipally your frioiid, your bride — shall be perhaps 
8«)ine time ftm wife ! * 

AxKL TO Anna. 
Never — ^never— never ! 

Anna to Azbl. 
On your breast will I lean and pray-:-fo^ my 
sake— ^forgive yourself! Let you have done 
whatevei^youjpoay— my^Axel— I still love you ! 
Yours I am, ^ours I temain to be ! 
Azbl to Anna. 
Never— never more ! I am unworthy of you, 
Annaf I have forgotten—forgotten all,->you 
— royself^God ! I have gambl^ /— Hb, the 
tempter, th0 treacherous fri^d ! I have lost 
every thing which I possess,4-etilI more thaa I 
. possess — the property of othAri^ I must tfy my 
country. Do not lean un my breast-rB heir is 
there, — do not seize my hand— it m folqody. 
Farewell! Die, poor maiden, if you qao. I — 
camiot dfie ! 

Axel to Anna. 

I hMniH hardened myself against all your love, 
against all your tenderness, — h^d left your let- 
ters unopened. Now I have opened them — in 
order to allow some fire- drops y# torun on the 
burning glow tf my despair, — in order, if possi- 
ble, to become insane. It became otherwise ; 
— now the loving words throng beneficially 
about my soul, like the evening dew upon the 
hard parched earth. 

Anna, you shall not despair on my account — 
I myself wilt not despair. I have 6rnKtI griev- 
ously — I will suffer and be reconciietL What 
caused my error! I know not— despfiir— jeal- 
ousy — hell i : 

^ Azbl to Anna. 

You will not say a word to ine ! But, in- 
deed, am I worthy of it 1 Can, indeed, the pure 
angel of heaven speak to the son of crimp 1 

To-morrow evening I shdU set off. A letter 
will inform my Ancle of every thing. He will 
not refuse his#>rgivi^ess to his unhappy neph^ 
ew who has fled bis country. Forgiveness ! ^ 
tbat is the highest for which I can now hope. For- 
fivenee* ! what a word ; how blessed, to those 
who are forgiven ! I beseech my uncle to dis- 
mberit me, and thereby to pay my debts. I 
fear that be will not do the latter. Anna— in 
my madness I bcfrrowed a considerable aifkn 
from a friend, who is not ricb< and baa a wife 
and several little children. He loved me, he 
Irasted me, he gave me all which he posse98ed ; 
I deceived him— I gambled away bis little chil- 
iren^a clothes and food. Now^ would that I 
toold pay him with my.blood ! Remorse, thou 
vho with tjger-claWB rendest my heart, what 
food do*8t thou do him 1 

AxBL TO Anna. 
1 have erred gnevoosly — have deserved 
keai^ punishment. Iwil accuse myself before 
yon— P most do it. I kn^w that I sinned, and 
•inoed^iwverthelesa. It is past, peace is gone 
— ^the time is gone when I knew not remorse. 
Jn my rage^for my losses, I challenged my for- 
tunate opponent. t'Vounded bifn dangerously 
— almost mortally. He was carried home to 
kia mothwv— lo his old mnther ! He was her 
darling— her unly child,— feiiapa tiie ilJuur die. 
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Anna 40 Atain^ 
Axel, pray ! Let us pray ! h > ^ 

• AZXL TO AffwA. 

I cannot — cannot now., I aee Ilim- 

the hungry little ofes— their deceived fHlh^f. 

what am I become ! ^ * ^ ^, "* * ' 
Now I am ratherlkett«K Frajr for me, Aonal 

1 believe in the power of intercession. I am 
not worthy to pray. You ar0 pipre and^ood. * 

This next night 1 shall set'off ! f stell ^«^ 
wards Genoany— towards Northtl^iinany. 'I, < 
shall offer myself for a sttc^on p aomethiiv 
may turn up for me t%do. . , 

AZEL TO AMa^ * * :f. 

My eyes burn — sleep flies them^i-tbat is ns 
wonder. If I could 6ijXf w«^'! but that if t§o » 
good for me. I have sonq^tbing fqK)n my heart 
which burdens, which gn&jvs it— that is the 
pang of conscience. Anna, tf you would lay 
yo«r hand upon mybreast^-ilbt am I really wor- 
thy to have this alleviation t * ' 

Anna to Azbl. 
Here, Axel, take these opium-drops, tliey will 
give you rest and sleep. Anna prays foFtjoa ; 
Anna weeps for you ; ' Anna loves yon. 

Azbl to Anna. 

I have also a little sister*.-a sulferingl^hild— 

my father prayed me, upon |iis !0feathhed, to take 

care of her. 1 add her address f when you can 

Jo to her— tell her, that her poor blather— tell 

y Her, that he is dead. The rinjg whioh I enclose 
will, if it be sold, suffice for some months to pay 
for her board. When I C911, I will send her 
more, but through yod. Thi^ttks, afl^ctfbnaie, 
good angel, for that which you havf s^nt up. 
To-nighi— in a few iiours — I shall set Off^way 

i^fromyou! • 

AzBi» T^ Anna. 
In two hours I«hall set off. Clothes whicfc 
I have sold hftvel^btamed money for my jouitiey. 
Anna, you have ^eeh my guardia«-angel. I 
also have now been able to ^ray;— I am qoifet, 
resigned— 1 will buffer artd cortcilmtef; I ;#iU 
again have hopes of myself. You bare not^yr 
en me up, God will forgive me. I Will live, tha^ 
I may ^Qpmid worthy of this. 

I must now take leave of you— of yOu, that la 
to say, of happiness— and of every tMog Which 
makes life dear to me. But it is all iriy oWft 
fault. In this solemn moaient, whai I ^ita «bobt 
to take a long, perhaps an 4Rternal farewell of 
you, I will lay open my whole soul before voc 
What I say to you is the truth, it will be a iooh- 
fort to you, and will preserve your peace at a' 
time when Axel will be so for removed from yta: 
I believe on God, the Merciful, All-wise, audi 
Omnipresent. "^I anf a Christian, according ttf 
my belief ; that my future actions may testify 
to this belief, let us both pray— to Him who giiya 
the power ! 

I believe that you, toy Anna, love me,— and 
thaty wherever my restleeai existence may be 
oast upon the earth, one heart will fed w4h mo, 
one thoiigjttt will follow me. ^be.jBwaat con- 
aciousnee^ of the steady pwsl^nce df an anfel I 
This fir%b«iRef will sustainiiigly unite itself 
in my heart with the r^laembrance of jny trans* 
gressioh— my crimOs— will ste^l it against temp- 
tations, and win form but of me that improved 
peraoa whom Aam ooold lov% 
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' A^L TO AwNi. , 

- 9, ^ [Half an hour later. 

I haYf^ not T«r besought you to forgive me, 
and yet have Arne you so much wrong. Axel, 
w«|k aod vi^ieni^ Was not worthy of you, Anna. 
jPardon,him, hoive^r ; |p one thing he was 
• atrong-^inhlB I]piT«i--|lltl this will endure in his 
breast to Ifis last brelth. Forgive him all your 
tears-^M, mine ibw,^^— Welcome, you compan- 
'ioDS oT ihisfortuiie, bathe her feet! Tears of 
repentance of^love, of pain, and of joy — ^flow, 
' iiow ;• that vhloh ye can win is forgiveness ! 
*" yonurlo^ofhair — iha}^I keep it 1 Iwillbeir 
• It upon my hdart ; and a stranger, wandering 
, ' aolitaj^ily aboitt the worM, I shall still have some- 
thing with me itb^ will speak tcrme of the an- 
gel whfi wal mitle. 
m « Was mine— fs mine 1^ longer ! I have still 
' one word ta sayr-^y last word — ah, a heavy 
ivord ! Anna, yoa are free ! I have no longer 
a right over your hand. 

Abel's honoQi^laatainefli, Anna is free ! tre- 
^P^ your ring. 

Nwv all is at«D.end ! 

>• . [Eleven o'clock. 

The hour is Qome. I have stood at the win- 
do^ and contemplated the heavens. The stars 
sparkle brightly— 4ii;ightly as on that evening, — 
you still remeoiber it 1 when we exchanged 
ritigsf lookilifl up to heaven, and were blessed as 
angels. The» evening star^ne then upon us 
mildly aad ckiarly. Now ana then, Anna, when 
modrnfu^ pemoiliis of de^rted hours may not 
se unw^ome to. you, then glance upward'^ts^ 
khis star, and think on Axel. Often in lonely 
sights will his j^lajpee in joy and sorrow be riv- 
eteiupon it: * ; 

JTke minutes speed on. God bless you, my 
Anna, may his angels defend ,thee ! 

Sweiden shall, please €KJd, one day see again a 
worthier son. 

O-my country ! may 'I in the bosom of thy 
earth, which bore my crddle, find my grave, 
vifliick Anna will wet with a *e». 

My youth, my j«»y, my country, my Anna— 
9b I all, all— farewell f 

. ^- ; Anna to AXKI" 

^ Axel, best Axel, do not set off to-night ! Do 
adt set off to-night, upon my knees I pray this 
i( from you. Reiinain yet one dayi^^-^ fhe follow- 
ing night you may set off, if in the mean time 
tlmkgs db not change— I — ah, I dare not give you 
ho^s, which may be easily deceived ; but per- 
bafis, O A^el, perhaps we may find means to pay 
your debts. Dblay only this one day, Anna 
prays you. 

AzcL TO Anna. 
J, "VVhy delay 1 — thili for which you hope is an 
impossibility, — ah, you know not what it is to 

delay wiien every thing so it is as if in the 

death-struggle one would defer the end. And 
jvhyl for an impossibility! Yet once more 
these painful feelings — ^yet once more to take 
leave ! ! But you wish it ! 

AsBL TO Anna. 
Why do you nolwrite 1 The ho^irs creep on 
,ao slowly. I ^uffef grievously, but ihe thought 
tbAt you have itilfedat does me good, 

AzsL.To AnitA. * 
Not « word from yjou ! What can^ mean 1 
It is ahrea^y evening— a portentoas and stamy 



evening— Anna, in my heart it is still more por- 
tentous. W^rite a pacifying word to me. 
AzKL TO Anna. 

My soul is 80 unhappy — so irrtf#Ie, — I have 
suffered' so much, I suffer still Infinitely. Att 
wild tormenting spirits are still so near to roe ; 
O fear to provoke them ! Anna, say one woi4 
tome! 

AzKL TO Anna. 

And yet I teill, I nnufy seek for peace with yoii. 
You cannot deceive me, YeH^ I ^f it^-yoa 
might murder me— t woi^ kiss (he dagger and > 
stiU believe on you. 

AzsL TO Anna. . 

LiQiHen^t Papperto is with yon ! H()iwcaA 
he go 80 often, when I find it impoflusible to ob- \ 
tain an entranc^ — and at the same^time so late I ' * 
ll^y is he wiHi you 1 Is it he who will pay my 
disbis ^ or, perhaps you and he together 1 I aa 
rea^^ extrsmely affected ! ^ 

,* AzcL TO Anna. 

Annci^ I confide in you — yes, I confide in yoa* 
— although — but I am unhappy, in despair,-<-tdl^ 
me what you do, what you wish ? 
AzBL TO Anna. 

I have beep told, that Lieutenant Papperto hsis 
resigned in your favour a considerable property 
which had been lefl to you in common by a near 
relation — a relation, heaven knows who it was ; 
for my part, Ood himself be with us ! I have 
been told that you embraced Lieutenant Papper- 
to — in his arms, on his bosom, have wept. I 
have been told that you:are betrothed. A' busy 
friend has hastened to gladden me with these 
tidings. As it true, Anna 1 Deatb' and the dev- 
11, is itlrue ! 

AzKL TO Anna 

Anna, if you are thus — if you have tnus for- 
saken me — yourself—what will become of me, 
Anna ? In whom shall I still believe 1 
AzEL TO Anna. 

Your silence is an answer. Then it is true. 
Ha, woman, woman ! Snake, monster ! O 
where can I find the true ejtpression 1 Where 
can I get words to desftibe my feelings 1 De- 
testable payment of my debts ! Payment with 
the selling of a soul. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! Do you 
understand me 1 I write down my laughter — 
ha, ha, ha ! Thus I shall set off on my journey» 
rich in sad experience. It is now night — tha 
hour is come— hurrah ! Welcome storm- wind, 
%hich salutes my forehead as a brother, and 
dances upon my nocturnal way. Yes, noctur- 
nal, nocturnal ! Farewell, Anna, I leave you 
my cur . I pity youl 

Anna to Azbl. 
Axel, Axel, stay ! Ah, forgive ! I could not 
write earlier. The brightest light suddenly in 
the deepest darkness-^that would be too much 
— I could not bear it. £mil is a noble man-^I 
have embraced him— but for your sake. I can 
now no more. I am thine, Axel, thine ! ^ 

Anna to Azel. 
I am very ill. Oh, I never thought that hap- 
^ness could be so oppressive— I am not able to 
lear it. Axel, we are rich I Lieutenant Pap- 

rrto will unite us, will move our relations. 
— , whom you wounded, will not die. Your 
debts will be paid,— all will be good. Poor 
Axel, how I have pitied you I Forgive me aU 
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yenr disqiliet, your d^pair. I was not in a 
state to give you an explanation, sach as you 
ought to have had, and as you desired. 
Anna to Axcl' 

[A day later. 
My illness increases, but I am perfectly con- 
scious. I draw together my bed-curtains, say 
that I will sleep, but write to you. I fear, how- 
ever, that it will be illegible. If I die, then 1 
can and will leave roy property to you. With 
one part of it, pay you( debts ; with the rest, 
seek to make yourself,^d #thers, happy; but 
never play, Axel, nevermore ! 
Anna to Axil. 

Prepare yC^nrself for all, roy friend -, I have, 
perhaps, only one day longer to live. Axel, do 
not give yourself up to despaif. t will nevec 
leave you. You will not wander lonesome 
through the world, whether you meet witli joy 
f or sorrow ; your Anna will invisibly attend you, 
true as wh^n she yet wore your ring, as a child 
of heaven, still the bride of her Axel. Ought, 
indeed, two souls^ which have once found each 
other, ever to become separated by anything 1 
Should two flames, which have united, part and 
burn each for itself 1 no ! my spirit will float 
around you — be near to you — ^attend you ever. 
You will feel it near to you, delicious ds a breath 
of spring, or as the fragrance of flowers — or as 
a caress, a kiss, pure and gentle as a moonbeam. 
When you feel yourself good, strong ; or when 
you feel yourself happy, consoled, or full of 
hope, or only calm, — then think that your Anna 
is near you. 

Anna to Axel. 

Now, for the first time, now I understand that 
glorious apparition which so aflfected me. The 
angels of faith, of love, and of hope, beside a 
grave, illumined by the glorious sun of God. It 
has reference to you, my Axel. From the quiet 
grave, where Anna will soon repose, will these 
three shew you the way home, where she 
awaits you. 

AWNA TO^AXEL. 

My consciousness begi ns to he confused. Yet 
a few words to you, my Axel, although I do not 
know whether I have not already written them. 
My property I have left to you. I could do so 
according to law and right. With one. part 
thereof, you must pay your debts 

My Axel, do not gamble again.. With the 
remainder, you must make yourself and others 
happy. If you marry, be a^ good husband. 

Not violent 

Not jealous 

Not a gambler 

A wife suflTers much from these failings. It 
is wrong and cruel to distress her who looks for 
her entire happiness from you. 

Be good to the poor. * 

Be unjust to no one. Figlft no duel: 

Blood demands bfood; Fear God. 

Think on Anna ! 

AzBL TQ> Anna. v 

That which I shail now do I tell you before-^, 
ha»d, that you may be prepared for it, and noii>^ 
be sh<>cked. I shall come down to you — 'knock 
duwn'^the drawing-room door — ^knock down all 
the doors, if they are looked — knock everybody 
down, or dead, who will keep me back — ^go in, 



and seat no^self near you. that I may, with the 
strength ofa despair which will compel fate to 
my side and conquer death itself, retain your 
angel soul in your angel body. } follow these 
lines. 

, Axil 9o A^a.. 

' JiTkree iayM UUer. 

I came to you, Anna, wild, in nameless de- 
spair — saw ytfu — was ciAm, and learned to pray. 
I saw you almost about to leave me, and to de^ » 
part to a better home, which is so well known 
to you, but from which I was excluded, — and 
wip able again to pray. You are again given 
to me — to earth and to me. And now, angeioC 
heaven, teach me ta prayi>--4ind to give thanks. 
Axel, to Anna. 

[A day later. 

They will not allow me to be with you ; you 
require rest, they say. Yes, my Ahna, I con- 
fess that my nature has no resemblance to the 
west wind i but it shall ever more and more 
acquire it. Your last letter, my Anna, shall ]d- 
ways rest on my heart ; like a. talisman, it shall 
there operate against all that is eVil, and for ail 
that is good. I haver embraced Emil as my ben- 
efactor and friend. We have been together to-, 

day, to L , my opponent, and the sacrifice' 

of my fury. He is out of all danger. I turned 
myself to hi^ mother with ,the difficult jword 
pardon (which, alas, is now become customary 
to me), and, with a shake of the hand, L— ^- 
aod I have promised never to play again. 
Axel to Anna. 

Through the care of the noble-minded Emil 
are my debts already paid. Oh, I am not wor- 
thy of my. happiness ! It weighs upon me,^t 
almost weighs me down. If I for one year 
were a Trappist, were to wear a hair shirt, 
were to scourge myself a little every day, to lie 
upon nails, to go jibout silently and with eyes 
cast down, not to see the sun, and to dig^ my 
own grave, — then I fancy I should gain a little 
more courage to become happy. 

I said this also in the fulness of my heart to 
£mil. He laughed, and asked whether, as the 
beginning of my designed penance, I wouM not 
impose upon myself the not seeing Anna again 
for a month's* time. It would be just as gpod 
to bury me at opce ! Anna, you are my life, 
my all. The austerity of the Trappist life is 
nothing, all physical martyrdom is mere child's 
play; but not to see you — see, that is macrtyr- 
dom, that is death ! 

Axel to Anna.. 

I would that I could with my breath suck up 
the time, and thereby bring on the quicker the 
moment when I may again ^e you ; and yet I 
enjoy drop by drop this tinife, of which every 
minute conveys to you more power of life, more 
strength. Fear not my presence, my dear Anna ; 
I will be quiet, calm, immoveable as your clock, 
if I might only reckon the hours by it near to 
you. I want to see what they give you, and 
how they nurse you. Do not take any more 
medicine ; it does no good when people are get- 
ting better, excepting that it spoils one's teeth, 
and teaches, one to make faces. Do ni^t take 
anything but what is agreeable to vou, let pee*' 
pie say what t^y may ! 

^ AxBL TO Anna. 

Wait, and wait, and wait, for ever ! Yoii 
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good people, who so cahply and so imiDoveably 
admoiiish to patience, and waiting, apd quiet- 
ness, Heaven must have made you, in its anger, 
out of so much earth, that you cannot conceive 
to yourselves an idea of fire and air. Your ba- 
rometer, which perpetually stands at the monot- 
onous height of steady and fine weather, has not 
the least thing in common with that which for 
ever falls and rises in sensitive hearts — from 
r^pos6 to storm — from sunshine to rain. God 
bless you, ye good folks ! I am sorry for you 
with my whole heart. 

Axel to Anna. ^■ 

It ts you, Anna, whom I have to thank, that 
I nq. longer feel those oppressive pangs, those 
gnawings of .conscience. FeV not, my Anna, 
that al^iough the consequences of my trans- 
gressions — crimes they were — through the mer- 
cy of God, Were so soon abrogated, — fear not 
that the remembrance will ever be extinguished 
iiX my soul. I shall never forget them ! — I will 
rendind myself every moment how fervently I 
must strive after making you forget what I onpe 
was. My gentle Anna, iho^, only shalt forget it. 

Anna to Aml. 
can hold the pen once more !— can again 
write to Axel — my Axel ! Yet you must not 
come down to me ; I am still too weak. To see 
you again, with^tb^ full consciousness — with 
the full feeling of oar happinesst^for that I am 
still too \yeak. * 

Anna to Azbl. 

My thanks. Axel, for the flowers, fruit, and 
all which you have sent to me. My chamber 
now resembles a beautiful garden. My aunt, . 
to be sure, is not satisfied with this change ; !uit 
she does not trust herself to say .one word 
against it. Ever since the moment when you 
from the sill of my chamber-dour set her up aloft 
on the bookcase, and besought her to be quiet, 
she has had such a panic fear of you that she 
never ventures to touch anything whieh 9omes 
from you. She seems to dread that an electrical 
spark may start forth from the thing \rhich you 
have handled. As far as concerns myself, I find 
the flowers so beautiful, the fruit so good, that 
I see inyself surrounded by them with the most 
heartfelt satisfaction, although they come from 
the wild, violent Axel. 

Axel, we have been, however,' unjust towards 
our re^tions. We wished to plunge into misery, 
— they wished to hinder our doing so. Were 
they wrong in dpi ng .sol They were perhaps 
too stern, but their intention was good. 

AzKL to Anna. 

You find yourself worse to-day, Rosina tells 
me-^he too strong smell of the flowers. Oh ! 
I, bird of ill luck ! Pull them out, and fling all 
the pots out of the window, this very moment, 
otherwise I shall come and do it myself. Anna, 
may 1 1 Anna, let me come ! 
Anna to Azbl. 

Out of compassion for the heads of the poor 
passers by, and out of justice to the innocent 
flower-pots themselves, they are not thrown out 
cf the wiatlow, but only carried out into another 
room ; whjere I, for the first time, will again see 
my Axel, wKeii^ I have strength enough for it. 
You may not isome to me. In the mean time, 
he quite ^asy^ about me — ^I am now well again. 



Axel to Anna. 
Now God be praised ! — that is all I can say. 
Should not you, however, perhaps, take a 
strengthening mediqinel Ask thedk)ctor, dear- 
est Anna. Or it is the best that I sh(>uld spealr. 
with him when he comes from you— the happy 
fellow ! 

Anna to Azbl. 
We shall see whether you recognise me. Axel, 
when you see me again. I am very much 
changed by my illness; thin, palfi with sunken 
eyes and cheeks; hot jipy longer pretty, no 
linger like the Crown Princess in the least. 

Azbl to Anna. ^9 

Look, Anna, I imagine to myself that yon are 
become lame — tliat your eyes are'liitle and 
squinting hke )i»ur aunt's — ^that yoiir nose is flat, 
your teeth blaok,'your hand's green, your feet 
big. I imagine to myself that kny Anna is be- 
come thus through my fault ; my Anna, with 
her ang§M|(Bart, her heavenly goodness. And *, 
at the feet of this Anna, I long, I burn wiiii im- 
patience, to thrpw niyself, and to say to her-^ *^ 
" Anna, I am unworthy of you, but I love you. 
indescribably. Despise me n.ot— ^hrust me not 
away — Ipve me for my love's sake. Be again 
poor — but be mine; and as a begging-gipsy, I 
will nevertheless every day of my life thank 
heaven and you for a happiness whose excess I ' 
am unable to bear. 

Anna to Azbl. 

fanatic ! I fear your wings will not carry 
you far. Be calm in the mean time — ^you will 
not be so severely tried. Anna^Js no longer 
lovely-»-but thus she does not look. > But Axel, 
when will you be less violent, less eccentric, 
when mjure reasonable ! 

AzEL to Anna. 

When you are my wife ; when I see you, hear 
you, am with you every day, every hour. Yet 
that which I lately wrote was no exaggeration, 
no fanaticism ; it was my heart's most inward, 
truest feeling. 

■. Anna to Azbl. 

, O the indescribably charming air of spring ! 
I enjoy it through the open window, sitting 
among your flowers. The sun penetrates me 
with new life and new warmth. The birds 
twitter upon the budding trees of the terrace ; 
all is beautiful, mild, and glorious ! If there be 
a feeling on earth that is delicious and blesses, 
that calls forth sweet tears of joy and of peace, 
it is after a bed of sickness and pain, when one 
awakens again to life— to a life, where only 
spring airs, and only flowers, beckon to us. How- 
quiet, how pure, is all within us ! ilow acces- 
sible are we to joy, how inclined to all that is 
good ! I have to-day, in beautiful, inestimable 
moments, saluted life, and have inwardly thank- 
ed the All-good Giver of it. To-morrow, Axel, 
I expect you ; to-raoitow, ibout noon. 

Azbl to Ann'a. < 

To-morrow ! I cannot say more ; nay, all lies 
in the word — to-morrow ! 

Anna to Azbl. 

■We will be quiet and calm. Axel. We were 
children before, — now we are become old. We 
have suflTered — do nut let us fiirget that. Like 
tempests, which purify the air, are the passions 
to the soul. When they have ceased to ra^e^ 
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naj ibej abo have been so to na. Axel we 
' will be quiet, clear, pare, and full of peace, like 
this beautiful spring day. 

To-day, about noon. Axel. I hare selected 
the most beautiful oranges^that I may eat them 
with you. You must also see how welf your 
flowers have been cared for. ; To water them, 
and attend to them, has been the first and dear- 
eat exercise of my returning strength. 
AzBL TO Anna. 

I hsTe seen you ! For several hours I have 
not been able to write. Now it is evening — 
dark, silent, calm, — now I am stiller. But I 
know one thing only ; I feel one thing ; I have 
aeen you ! 

Axel to Anna. 

Anna, yoo are divinely good — angelically 
beastiful ! you have nothing earthly about 
you ! Your love, Anna i O that is every thing 
forme! 

AxBL TO Anna. 

How charming were you in the white simple 
dress ! Dress always thus, Anna ! White doea 
not become every one, but this colour seems 
made for you — you snow-white innocence. 
How you sate there in the bright flower world, 
so simple, so white, so inexpressibly lovely! 
you seemed to me a pure angel, whose lofty hu- 
mility ought to receive the homage of all the 
greatness of the earth. For one moment it fell 
like a veil before my eyes ; I took this for a 
cloud which floated around you, and I fancied 
for one inconsiderate minute, that you were 
being floated away to the land which is high 
above the clouds. At your knees, your hands 
in mine, my lips npon yours, I awoke — saw yon 
— saw myself-— saw the earth^No, heaven ! 
AxBL TO Anna. 

I can scarcely accustom myself to my happi- 
ness, so sudden, so great, so undeserved, as it is. 
Every morning it surprises me almost like sin 
earthquake. And I must, indeed, speak Annans 
sweet name fifty times before the stormy beat- 
ing of my heart becomes calmer. 

Now I must see Emil, and tell him that he is 
an angel. I will go to him. Ah, there he comes 
even to me. 

AxBL TO Anna. 

A house bought — furniture; the domestic 
management brought into order — my business 
arranged ; the banns published to-day — in eight 
days the marriage! **Emil, who art thoul 
Art thou an angel--« God 1" " I am— Anna's 
lover !" " O the thous— you should leave that !" 
** I will be your common friend." " You may 
never come into my house !" *' Thither shall I 
-HBOt now— I will take a journey." " But you 
come again, however 1" <* As a married man. 
Farewell, Axel ! be worthy of Anna, be happy I" 

This Emil— and— and I ! Anna, how does 
this Emil please yon ! 



Anna to Axsl. 

He is better, nobler than Axel ; but I on^ 
love Axel ; so unreasonable, so incxpliiabte if 
the human heart, so weak is mine. Do you re- 
proach me, Axel ! 

AxBL TO Anna. 

Anna, reconcile me with myselC I am not 
worthy of you, I never can be ! 
Anna to Axsl. 

I love you— and in a few days will be yoar 
wife— who from you expects her whole weli-be* 
ing — her whole happiness. 

Your little sister shall come to us. I will be 
her mother. 

AzBL TO Anna. 

If the angels of heaven would take in hand to- 
make people wise and good by benefits, I would 
bet ten to one that they would succeed. 

I write no more to you, Anna — I remain with* 
you. 

Notes remind me only of bolted doors, of jeal- 
ousy, mistrusts and despair ; and away witb^ 
bolted doors, with black despair, black jeakmsy,. 
and all black things,— yes, even with ink — away 
with it ! May these between my wife and ms 
never become necessary ! 

Anna to Axbl. 
Amen ! 

JaNNS TO BBS 8ISTSB UlLA. 

Do you know, dear Ulla, the correspondence^ 
as it was called, is now at an end. The whole 
spring-time have I been running up stairs and 
down stairs with little written bits of paper, call- 
ed notes, between a young lady and a young gen- 
tleman. And I had always the while a pair of 
bc#ts or shoes, which I was always cleaning in 
my hand, and I looked as innocent as a black- 
ing-bottle. And do you know that for every nota. 
which I delivered in the stated place, I got one,^ 
or indeed two, three shillings, and several times 
a whole dollar in my pocket. Several times F 
received I few good sound boxes on my ear from, 
the young grntleman, who was passionate be- 
yond measure ; and indeed for this reason, he- 
cause I had not a note, whilst he declared that 
I must have one, namely, from the young lady. 
For which, however, I afterwards received .as a 
plaster, a twelve-shilling note, so that I would 
willingly have had more of them. 

How many notes there were altogether is more 
than my poor head can count. The sum and' 
substance is, that I have scraped together thirtj 
rix-dollars ; that I shall leave the dear city of 
Stockholm, where a bit of bread and butter costa^ 
more than the whole stomach is worth ; that I 
hasten home towards Smaland, buy our mother 
a little house, and after all -my drudgery settle* 
down with her in quiet. Here If am no longer 
of any use. The correspondence is at an end. 
The gentlefolks are married. God give then^ 
His peace ! , 
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I HAD a peculiar method of wanderiog with- 
om very much paiu along the stormy path of 
hfe, although, in a physical as well as in a moral 
sense. 1 wandered almost barefoot,^! Jufped^ 
hoped from day to day; in the morning my 
hopes rested on evening, in the evening on the 
morning; in the autumn upon the spring, in 
spring upon the autumn; fjrom this vear to the 
next, and thus, amid mere hopes, I. had passed 
tihrough nearly thirty years oi my life, without, 
of all my ^privations, painfully perceiving the 
want of anything but whole boots. Neverthe- 
less, I consoled myself easily for this out of doors 
in the open air, but in a drawine-room it always 

Save me an uneasy manner to have to turn the 
eels, as being the jpart least torn, to the front. 
Much more oppressive was it to me, truly, that 
I could in the abodes of misery only console with 
kind words. 

I comforted liiyself, like a thousand others, by 
a hopeful glance upon the rolling wheel of for- 
tune, and with the philosophical remark, ** when 
the time comes, comes the counsel." 

As a poor assistant to a country clergyman 
with a narrow income and meagre table, morally 
becoming mouldy in the compan v of the scolding 
housekeeper, of the willingly fuddled clergyman, 
of a foolish young gentleman, and the daughters 
of the house, who, with high shoulders and 
turned- in- toes, went from morning to night pay- 
ing visits, I felt a peculiarly strange emotion of 
tenderness and joy as one of my acquaintance 
informed me by writing, that my uncle, the Mer- 
chant P , in Stockholm, to me personally 

unknown, now lav dving, and in a paroxysm of 
kindred affection had inquired after his good-for- 
nothing nephew. 

With a nat, meagre little bundle and a million 
of rich hopes, the grateful nephew now allows 
himself to be shook up hill and down hill, upon 
an uncommonly uncomfortable and stiff-necked 
peasant-cart, and arrived head-over-heels in the 
capital. 

In the inn where 1 alighted I ordered for my- 
self^ little — only a very little breakfast,— a trifle 
—a bit of bread and Gutter— a few eggs. 

The landlord and a fat gentleman walked up 
and down the saloo'n and chatted. ** Nay, that I 
must say," said the fat gentleman, " this Mer- 
chant P ^» ^^o died the day before yester- 
day, he was a fine fellow." 

"Yes, yes," thought I; "aha, aha, a fine fel- 
low, who had heaps of monev ! Hear you, my 
friend," (to the waiter), " could not you get me a 
bit of venison, or some other solid dish 1 Hear 
you, a cup of bouillon would not be amiss. Look 
after it, but quick 1" 

"Yes," said mine host now, "it is strong! 
Thirty thousand dollars, and they banko ! No- 
body in the whole world could have dreamed of 
it— thirty thousand!" 

" Thirty thousand !" repeated I, in my exult- 
ant soul, "thirty thousand ! Hear, youth, wait- 
er! Make haste, give me here thirty thou ; 

no, give me here banko, no, give me here ali 
glass of wine, I meani** and fron head id heail\ 



there sang in me, amid the truinpet-beat of every- 
pulse in alternating echoes, " Thirty thousand t 
Thirty thousand I" 

"Yes," continued the fat gentleman, "and 
would you believe that in the mass of debts there 
are nine hundred dollars for cutlets, and five 
thousand dollars for champagne. And now all 
his creditors stand there prettiiv, and open their 
mouths; all the things in the house are hardly- 
worth two farthings; and out of the. house they 
find as the only indemnification — a calascb f ' 

" Aha, that is something quite different 1 Hear 
you, youth, waiter! Eh, come you here! take 
that meat, and the bouillon, and the wine away 
again ; and hear you, observe well, that I have 
not eat a morsel of all this. How could I, iUr 
deed ; I that ever since I opened my eyes ihir 
morning have done nothing else but eat (a horri- 
ble untruth I) and it just now occurs to me that it 
would therefore be unnecessary to pay money for 
such a superfluous feast." 

"But you have actual ly^ordered it," replied 
the waiter in a state of excitement. 

" My friend," I replied, and seized myself be- 
hind the ear, a place whence people, who are in 
embarrassment, are accustomed in some sort of 
way to obtain the necessary help ; " my fViend, 
it was a mistake for which I piust not be pun- 
ished: for it was not my fault that« rich heir» 
for whom I ordered I he breakfast, is all at once 
become poor,— yes, poorer than many a poor 
devil, because he has lost more than the half of 
his present means upon the future. If he, under 
these circumstances, as you may well imagine, 
cannot pay for a dear breakfast, yet it does not 
prevent my paying for the eggs which I have de- 
voured, and giving you over and above some- 
thing handsome for your trouble, as business 
compels me to move off from here immediately !'' 

By my excellent logic, and the "something 
handsome," I removed from my throat, with a. 
bleeding heart and watering mouth, that dear 
breakfast, and wandered forth into the city, with 
my little bundle under my arm, to seek for a 
cheep room, whilst I considered where I was ti> 
get the money for it. 

In consequence of the violent coming in con* 
tact of hope and reality I had a little headache. 
But when I saw upon my ramble a gentleman,, 
ornamented with ribbons and stars, alight from 
a magnificent carriage, who had a pale yellow 
complexion, a deeply wrinkled brow, and above 
his eyebrows an intelligible trace of ill-humonr; 
when I saw a young count, with whom I had be- 
come acquainted in the University of Upsala, 
walking along as if he were about to fall on hie 
nose from age and weariness of life, 1 held up 
my head, inhaled the air, which accidentally (un- 
fortunately) at this place was filled with the. 
smell of smoked sausage, and extolled poverty 
and a pure hf^art. 

I found at length, in a remote street, a little 
room, which was more suited to my gloomy pro^ 
pects than to the bright hopes which 1 cherished* 

1 ^xa^L o\i\a\x»^ Y«^^'^^'^^^^ ^^^RsA.'^isA^^sM»^ 
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In Stockholm, and had thought of spending it in 
^uite a different way to what now was to be ex- 
pected. But what was to be done? To let the 
courage sink was the worst of all ; to lay the 
, hands in the lap and look up to heaven, not 
much better. " The sun breaks forth when one 
least expects it/' thought I, as heavy autumn 
clouds descended upon the city. I determined to 
use all the means 1 could to obtain for myself a 
decent subsistence, with a somewhat pleasanter 
prospect for the future, than was opened to me 
under the miserable protection of Pastor G., and, 
in the mean time, to earn n.y daily b]«ad by 
/Copying, — ^a sorrotrful expedient in a sorrowful 
ccndition. 

Thus I passed my days amid fruitless endeav- 
o'Jrs tP find ears which might not be deaf, amid 
the heartwearing occupation of writing out fair- 
ly the empty productions of empty heads, with 
mjr dinners becoming more and more scanty, and 
with ascending hopes, until that evening against 
whose date I aflerwaMs made a cross in my cal- 
endar. 

My host had ju>st1eft me with the friendly ad- 
monition to pay the first quarter's rent on the fol- 
lowing day, iff did not prefer (the politeness is 
French) to march forth again with bag and bag- 
gage on a voyage of discovery through the streets 
of the city. 

It was just eight o'clock, on an indescribably 
cold Novemb«r evening, when I was revived 
with this affectionate salutation on my return 
from a visit to a sick person, for whom I,*per- 
haps— really somewhat inconsiderately^ had emp- 
tied my purse. 

I snuffed my sleepy thin candle with my fin- 
gers, and glanced around the little dark chamber, 
for the further use of which I must soon see my- 
self compelled to gold-making. 

" Diogenes dwelt worse," sighed I, with a sub- 
missive mind, as I drew a lame table from the 
window where the wind and rain were not con- 
tented to stop outside. At that moment my eye 
fell upon a brilliahtly blazing fire in a kitchen, 
which lay Tantalus-like directly opposite to my' 
modest room, where the fire-place was as dark as 
possible. "Cooks, men and women, have the 
haippiest lot of all serving mortals !" thought I, as 
-with a secret desire to play that fire-tending game, 
I contemplated the well-fod dame, amid iron-pots 
SLjxd stewpans, standing there like an empress in 
the glory of the fire light, and with the firetongs- 
sceptre rummaging about majestically in the 
glowing realm. 

A story higher, I had, through a window, 
which was concealed by no envious curtain, the 
T'iew into a brightly lighted room, where a nu- 
merous family were assembled round a tea-table 
covered with cups and bread-baskets. 

I was stiff in my whole body, from cold and 
damp. How empty it was in that part which 
may be called the magazine, I do not say ; but, 
Ah, Lord God ! thought I, if, however, that pret- 
ty girl, who over there takes a cup of tea-nectar 
and rich splendid rusks to that fat gentleman 
who, from satiety, can hardly raise himself from 
the sofa, would but reach out her lovely hand a 
little further, and could— she would with a thou- 
sand kisses — in vain! — ah, the satiated gentle- 
man take^ his cup; he ste«ps and steeps his rusk 
with such eternal slowness — it might be wine. 
Now the charming girl carfsses him. I am cu- 
r^oas whether it is the desLt papa himself, or the 
«/7c/p, or, perhaps^. Ah, the enviable mortaP. 
^utao, His quite impossible ; he is at least for- 



ty years older than she. See, that indeed must 
be his wife—an elderly lady, who sits near him 
on the sofa, and who offers rusks to the young 
lady. The old lady seems very dignified ; but to 
whom does she go now 1 I cannot see the per- ' 
son. An ear and a piece of a shoulder are all 
that peeps forth near the window. I cannot ex- 
actly take it amiss, that the respectable person 
turns^ his back to me; but that he keeps the 
young lady a quarter of an hour standing before 
him, lets her curtsey and offer her good things, 
does thoroughly provoke me. It must be a lady 
— a man could not be so unpolite towards this 

angelic being. But— or now she takes the 

cup; and now, O woe! a great man's hand 
grasps into the rusk-basket— the savage! and 
how he helps himself— the churl I I should like 
to know whether it is her brother, — he Was per- 
haps hungry, poor fellow 1 Now come in one 
after the other, two lovely children, who are like 
the sister. I wonder now, whether the good 
man with one ear has left anything remaining. 
That most charming of giris. how she caresses 
the little ones, and kisses them, and give^ to 
them all the rusks and the cakes that have es- 
caped the fingers of Monsieur Gobble. Now she 
has had herself, the sweet child ! of the whole 
entertainment, no more than me — the smell. 

What a movement suddenly takes place in the 
room ! The old gentleman neaves himself up 
from the sofa — the person with one ear starts 
/orward, and in so doing, gives the young lady a 
blow (the dromedary !) which makes her knock 
against the tea-table, whereby the poor lady, who 
was just about springing up from the sofa, is 
pushed down a?ain— tne children hop about and 
dap their hands— 7lhe door flies open — a young 
pflScer enters — the young girl throws herself into 
his arms. So, indeed ! Aha, now we have it ! I 
put to my shutters so violently that they cracked, 
and seated myself on a chair, quite wet through 
with rain, and with my kness trembling. 

"What bad I to do at the window 1 That is 
what one gets when one is ipquisitive. 

Eight days ago, this family had removed from 
the country into the handsome house opposite to 
me; and it had never yet occurred to me to ask 
who they were, or whence they came. What 
need was there for me to-night to make myself 
acquainted with theil* domestic concerns in an il- 
licit manner 1 How could it interest me? 1 
was in an ill-humour ; perhaps, too, I felt some 
little ' heartache. But lor all that, true to my 
resolution, not to give myself up to anxious 
thoughts when they could ao no good, I seized 
the pen with stiff fingers, and, in order to dissi- 
pate my vexation, wished to attempt a descrip- 
tion of domestic happiness, of a happiness which 
I had never enjoyed. For the rest, I philoso- 
phised whilst i blew upon my stiffened hands. 
"Am I the first who, in the hot hour of fancy, 
has sought for a warmth which the stern world 
of reality has denied himl Six dollars for a 
measure of fir-wood. Yes, prosit, thou art not 
likely to get it before December I I write !" 

Happy, threefold happy, the family, in whose 
narit)w contracted circle no heart bleeds solita- 
rily, or solitarily rejoices ! No look, no smile, 
remains unanswered ; and where the friends say 
daily, not with words but with deeds, to each, 
other, * Thy cares, thy joys, thy happiness, a^re 
mine also !' 



I closes ilseU ^to\ftc\Mi^\^ vxoo&ii \ikfc ^^^rj y^ 
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|rti& through life^whkb^ arotmd its friendlf 
hkang hearth, assembles for repose the old man 
ieasing on his stafi) the strong map, the afiec- 
tidaate wife, and happy children, wiio, shouting 
and exulting, bop about in their earthly heaven, 
and closing a day spent in the pastimes of inno- 
cence, repeat a thanksgiving prayer with smi- 
Jiag lips, and drop asleep on the bosom of their 
parents, whilst the gentle voice of the mother tells 
tifem, in whispered cradle-tones, how around their 
fauch — 

" The little angels in a ring, 

- Stand round abont to keep 
▲ watchful guard upon the bed 

Where little children sleep,^' 

Here I was obliged to leave off, because I felt 
something resembling a drop of rain come forth 
frem riay eye, and therefore could not any longer 
see clearly. 

** How many/' thought I; as my reflections^ 
against my will, took a noelancholy turn : "how 
many are there who must, to their sorrow, do 
without this highest happiness of earthly life — 
domestic happiness!" 

For one moment I contemnlated myself in the 
only whole glass which I had in my room — that 
^firuik^—aud then wrote again with gldomy feel- 
ing: — " Unhappy, indeed, may the forlorn one be 
called, who, in the anxious and cool moments of 
life (which, indeed, come so often), is pressed to 
so faithful heartj whose sigh nobody returns, 
whose quiet grief nobody alleviates with a * I un- 
derstand thee, I suffer with thee V 

" He is cast down, nobody raises hHm up; be 
weeps, nobody sees it, nobody will see it; he 
goes, nobody follows him; he comes, nobody 
goes to meet him; he rests, nobody watches over 
hfm. He is lonely. O how unfortunate he is ! 
Why dies he notf Ah, who would weep for 
himi How cold |s a grave which no warm 
tears of love moisten ! 

" He is lonesome in the winter night; for him 
the earth has no flowers, and dark burn the lights 
of heaven. Why wanders he, the lonesome one; 
why waits he; whjc flies he not, the shadow, to 
the land of shades 1 Ah, he still hopes, be is a 
mendicant who begs for joy, who yet waits in 
the eleventh hour, that a merciful hand may give 
him an alms. 

** One only little blossom of earth will he gath- 
er, bear it upon his heartj in order henceforth not 
so lonesomely* not so entirely lonesome, to wan- 
der down the rest." 

It was my own condition which I described. 
I deplored myself 

Eaf ly deprived of my parents, without broth- 
ers and sisters, friends and relations, I stood in 
'the world yet so solitary and forlorn, that but for 
an inward confidence in heaven, and a naturally 
happy temper, I should oflen enough have wish- 
ed to leave this contemptuous world; till now, 
however, I had almost constantly hoped from the 
future, and this more A'om an instinctive feeling 
that this might be the best, than to subdue by 
philosophy every too vivid wish for an agreeable 
present time, because it was altogether so oppo- 
sed to possibility. For some time, however, alas I 
it had been otherwise with me ; I fell, and es- 
pecially this evening, more than ever an inex- 
pressible desire to have somebody to love, — to 
nave some one about me who would cleave to 
-who would be a friend to me; — in short, to 



the poorest bi^ would make aStbma. kiog.. Th9ft;; 
the love-fire of my heart wovtld not insure tho 
faithful being at my side from being frozen wa$ 
soon made clearly sensible to me by afi involun- 
tary shudder. More dejected than ever, I rose 
up and walked a few times about my room (that., 
is to say, two steps right forward, and then turned 
back again). The sense of my condition follow- 
ed me like the shadow on the wall, and for the . 
first time ia my litie I felt myself cast down, and 
threw a gloomy look on my dark future. I had 
no patron, theretbre could not reckon upon pro- 
motion for a loog time, consequently also iiot 
upon my own bread— on a friend — a wife, I meaa» 

"But what in all the world," said I yet once 
more seriously to mysetf,. ''what helps beating 
one's brains 1" Yet once more I tried to get 
rid of all anxious thoughts. "If, however, a 
Christian soul could only come to me. this even- 
ing 1 Let it be whoever it would— friend or foe 
—it would be better than this solitude. Yes, 
even if an inhabitant of the world of spirits open- 
ed the door, he would be welcome to me ! What 
was thati Three blows on the door! I will 
not, however, believe it — again three I" I went 
and opened; there was nobody there; only the 
wind went howling up and down the stairs. I 
hastily shut the door again, thrust my hands into 
my pockets, and went up and down for a while 
humming aloud. Some moments afterward? I 
fancied I heard a sigh !— I was silent, and listen- 
ed|— again there was very evidently a sigh — and 
yet once again, so deep and so mournful that I 
, exclaimed with secret terror, " Who is there 1" 
No answer. 

For a moment I stood still, and considered 
^hat this really could mean, when a horrible 
noise, as if cats were sent with yells lumbering 
down the whole flight of stairs, and ended with a 
mighty blow against my door, put an end to my 
indecision. I took up the. candle, and a stick, 
and went out. At the moment when I opened 
the door my light was blown out. A gigantie 
whijte figure glimmered opposite to me, and I felt 
myself suddenly embraced by two strong arms. 
I cried for help, and struggled so actively to get 
loose, that both myself and my adversary fell to 
the ground, but so that I lay uppermost. Like 
an arrow I sprung again upright, and was about 
to fetch a light, when I stumbled over something 
— God knows what it was (I firmly believe that 
somebody held me fast by the feet), by which I 
fell a second time, struck my head on the comer 
of the table, and lost my consciousness, whilst a 
suspicions noise, which had great resemblance 
to laughter, rung in my ears. 

When I again opened my eyes, they met a 
dazzling blaze of lignt. I closed them again, and 
listened to a confused noise around me — opened 
them again a very little, and endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the objects which surrounded me, which' 
appeared to me so enigmatical and strange that 
I almost feared my mind had wandered. I lay 
upon a sofa, and — No, I really did not deceive 
myself, — that charming girl, who on this even- 
ing had so incessantly floated before my thoughts, 
stood actually beside me, and with a heavenly ex- 
pression of smypathy bathed my bead with.vine^ 
gar. A young man whose countenance seemed 
known to me^ held my hand between his. I per- ' 
ceived also the fht gentleman, another thin one, 



have (forme the highest felicity on earth) a wife the' lady, the children, and in distant twilight I 
— a beloved, devoted wife ! O she wou Id comfort I saw lV\e sVk\mxf«t o^ \!ofc ^^JwAlsfc ^^ 'ftc»fc\^'%A^!5s^%.\ 
Mte, she would cheer me I Jier afllectioQ, even in\ iu s\iot\,l toxukdi iiff]H^\r| vbLNaskKn^^^^^^&ss^ss^^ 
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whim of fiite amidac the ftmily wbich an hour 
before 1 bad contemplated with such liyely sym- 
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heD I again had returned to full consdona- 
neas, the young man embraced me several timea 
with military Tehemence. 

« Do yon then no longer know meV* cried he 
indignantly aa he saw me petrified body and aoal. 

'* Have you then forgotten August D , whose 

life a short time since you saved at the peril of 
your own ? whom you so handsomely fished up 
with danger to yourself, from having for ever to 
remain in the uninteresting company of fishes 1 
See here, my father, my mother, my aaaCer Wll- 
helmina !" 

I pressed his hand; and now the parenta em- 
baaced me. With a stout blow of the fist upon 
the uble, August's father exclaimed, " And be- 
cause you have saved my son's life, and because 
ron are such a downright honest and good fel- 
low, and have suffered hunger yourself— that yoa 
might give others to eat— you ahall really have 
the parsonage at H . Yes, you shall be- 
come clergyman 1 I aay— I have juspaiironaiumf 
you understand I" 

For a good while I was not at all in a condi- 
tion to comprehend, to think, or to speak; and. 
before all had been cleared up by a thousand ex- 
planations, I could uDderstana nothing clearly ex- 
cepting that Wilbelmina was not— that Wilhel- 
mma was August's sister. 

He had returned this eveuing from a journey 
of service, daring which, in the preceding sum- 
mer, chance had given to me the good fortune'to 
rescue him from a danger, into wbich youthful 
heat and excess of spirit had thrown him. I had 
not seen him again since this occurrence ; ear- 
lier, I had made a passing acquaintance with him, 
had drunk brotherhood with him at the universi- 
ty, and afler that bad forgotten my dear brother;' 

He had now related this occurrence to his fami- 
ly, with the easily kindled-up enthusiasm of 
fouth, together with what he knew of me beside, 
and what he did not know. The father, who had 
a living in his gift, and who (as I afterwards 
found) had made from his window some compas- 
sionate remarks upon my meagre dinner-table, 
determined, assailed by the prayers^of his son, to 
raise me from the lap of poverty to the summit 
of fortune. August wonld in his rapture an- 
nounce to me my good luck instantly, and in or- 
der, at the same time, to gratify his passion for 
merry jokes, made himself known upon my stairs 
in a way which occasioned me a severe, al- 
though not dangerous, contusion on the temples, 
and the unexpected removal across the street, out 
of the deepest darkness into the brightest light. 
The good youth besought a thousand times forgive- 
ness for his thoughtlessness ; a thousand times 
I assured him that it was not worth the trouble to 
speak of such a trifling blow. And in fact, the 
living was a balsam, whiclwwould have made a 
greater wound than this imperceptible also. 

Astonished, and somewhat embarrassed, I now 
perceived that the car and the shoulder, whose 
' possessor had seized so horribly upon the contents 
of the rusk-basket, and over whom I had poured 
out my gall, belonged to nobodv else than to Au- 
gust's father and my patron. The fat gentleman 
who sate upon the sofa, was Wilhelmina's uncle. 

The kindness and gaiety of my new friends 

made me soon feel at home and happy. The old 

people treated me like a child of the house, the 

jroang' oaes as a brother, and the two little ones 



Miier I had received two enpaof terfrom Wft^ 
helmina's pretty hand, to which I almost iearal 
taking, in my abstraction of mind, more niska 
than my excellent patron, I rose up to take my 
leave. They insisted absolutely upon my pass- 
ing the night there; but I abode by my determi- 
nation of spending the first happy night in my 
old habitation, amid thanksgiving to the loily 
Ruler of my fate. 

They all embraced me afresh ; and I now also 
embraced all rightly, from the bottom of my 
heart, Wilbelmina also, although not without 
having gracious permission first " 1 might at 
well have left that alone," thought I afterwardi^ 
** if it is to be the first and the last time t" An* 
gust accompanied me back. 

My host stood in my room amid the overtura*^ 
ed chairs and tablea, with a countenance whidi 
ahemated between rain and sunshine; on one 
side his mouth drew itself with a reluctant smile 
up to his ear, on the other it crept for vexatioa 
down to his double chin ; the eyes followed tha 
same direction, and the whole had the look of a 
combat, till the tone in which Aognat indicated 
to him that he should kave us alone, changed all 
into the most friendly, grinning mien, and the 
proprietor of the same vanished from the door 
witn the most submissive bows. 

August Was in despair about myMable, my 
chair, my bed, and so on. It was with difficulty 
that I withheld him from cudgeling the host who 
would take money for such a hole. I was obliged 
to satisfy him with the most holy assurances^ 
that on tne following day I would remove with- 
out delay. " But tell him," prayed August, " be- 
fore you pay him, that he is a villain, a usurer^ 
a cheat, a — or if you like, I will ." 

** No, no, heaven defend us 1" interrupted I, '< bo 
quiet, and let me onl^ manage." 

After my young friend had left me, I passed 
several happy hours in thinking on the change ia 
my fate, and inwardly thanking God for it. 

Mv thoughts then rambled to the parsonase; 
and heaven knows what fat oxen and cows, what 
pleasure-grounds, with flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, I saw in spirit surrounding my new pars^ 
disc, where my £!ve walked by my side, and sup- 
ported on my arm; and especially what an innu- 
merable crowd of happy and edified people I saw 
streaming from the church when I had preached, 
I baptized, I confirmed, I comforted my beloved 
community in the zeal and warmth of my heart 
— and foi^got only the funerals. 

Every poor clergyman who has received a liv- 
ing, every mortal, especially to whom uoexpecti» 
edly a long cherished wish has been accomplish- 
ed, will easily picture to himself my state. 

Later in the night it sunk at last like a veil be- 
fore my eyes, and my thoughts fell by degress^ 
into a bewilderment wbich exhibited on every 
hand strange images. I preached with a loud 
voice in my church, and tne congregation slept. 
After the service the people came out of tne 
church like oxen and cows, and bellowed against 
me when I would have admonished them. I 
wished to embrace my wife, but could not se]^- 
arate her from a great turnip, which increased 
every momeht, and at last grew over both out 
headfs. I endeavoured to climb up a ladder t» 
heaven, whiise stars beckoned kindly and bright 
ly to me; but potatoes, grass, vetches, and neas. 
entangled my feet unmercifully, and hindered 
every step. At last I saw myself in the midst 
of my posaess\Qius w«\>s\w% xi^^n m^ \!A«l^^ vblIl 



^uuaif oucs as a orofaer, ana loe two iiuie ones lOi my possBss^ious ^^w^wa^ \»y^u \u^ ivc^l^^^xol 
seeMoed to aaticipate a gingerbread-friend ia me. \ wbiUl iulDa^ sleepy Boi^\\%i«aA.^ ^onA^tft^Yinm. 
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<his was possible, I slept sonndly in the remem- 
brance or my dream. Vet then, however, I must 
unconsciously have continued the chain of mv 
pastoral thoughts, for I woke in the morning with 
the sound of my own voice loudly exclaiming, 
••Amen!" 

That the occurrences of the former evening 
were actual truth, and no dream, I could only con- 
vince myself with difficulty, till August paid me 
a visit, and invited me to dine with his parents. 

The living, Wilhelmina, the dinner, the new 
«hain of hopes for the future which beamed from 
the bri{(ht sun of the present, all siirprised me 
anew with a joy which one can feel very well, 
bat never can describe. 

Out of the depths of a thankful heart, I saluted 
the new life which opeped to me, with the firm 
determination, that let happen what might, yet 
always to do the right, and to hope for the ^. 

Two years after this, I sate on an antumn 
-evening in my beloved parsonage by the fire. 
• Kear to me sate my dear little wife, my sweet 
Wilhelmina, and spun. I was just about to read 
•to her a sermon which I intended to preach on 
tthe next Sunday, and from which I promised 
myself much edification, as well for her as for 
the assembled congregation. Whilst I was turn- 
ing over the leaves, a loose paper fell out. It 
was the paper upon which,^ 6n that evening two 
years before, in a very different situation, I had 
written dovm my cheerful and my sad thoaghls. 
I shewed it to my wife. She read, smiled with 
a tear in her eye, and with a roguish countenance 
^hich, as I fancy, is peculiar to her, took the 
»|>en and wrote on the other side of the paper :— 

** The author can now, thank God, strike out a 
•description which would stand in perfect contrast 
to that which he once, in a dark hour, sketched 
of an unfortunate person, as he himself was then. 

'*Now he is no more lonesome, no more de- 
serted. His still sighs are answered, his secret 
^ffriefs shared, by a wife tenderly devoted to him. 
' Jae goes, her heart follows him ; he comes back, 



she meets him with smiles; his tears flow not 
unobserved, they are dried by her hand, and his 
smiles beam again in hers; for him she gathers 
flowers, to wreathe around his brow, to strew in 
his path. He has his own fireside, friends de- 
voted to him, and counts as his relations- all 
those who have none of their own. He loves, he 
is beloved ; he can make people happy, he is him- 
self happy." 

Truly bad my Wilhelmina described the pres- 
ent; and, animated by feelings which are gay 
and delicious as the beams of the spring son, I 
will now, as hitherto, let my little troop of iigh 
hopes bound out, into the future. 

1 h6pe too, that my sermon for the next Sun* 
day may not be without benefit to mv hearers; 
and even if the obdurate should sleep, 1 hope that 
neither this nor any other of the greater or tne less 
unpleasantnesses which can happen to me, may 
go to my heart and disturb my rest. I know my 
Wilhelmina, and believe also that I know my- 
self sufficiently, to hope with certainty that I may 
always make her happy. The sweet angel has 
given me hope that we may soon be able to add 
a little creature to our little happy family, 1 hope, 
in the future, to be yet multiplied. For my chil- 
dren I have all kinds of hopes in petto. If I ha ve a 
son, I hope that he will be my successor ; if 1 have 
a daughter, then— if August would wait— -but I 
fancy that ne is just about Ux. be married. 

I hope iq time to find a publisher for my ser- 
mons. I hope to live yet a hundred years with 
my wife. 

We— that is to say, my Wilhelmina and I— 
hope, during this time, to be able to dry a great 
many tears, and to shed as few ourselves as our 
lot, as children of the earth, may permit. 

We hope not to survive each other. 

Lastly, we hope always to be able to hope; 
and when the hour comes that the hopes of the 
green earth vanish before the clear light of eter- 
nal certainty, then we hope that the All-good 
Father may pass a mild sentence upon his grate< 
fol and in humility hoping children. 
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Two ebavttTr^ t^d^btids (the last in my m- ] 
dm) are frozen in this October night. I bad so I 
lieanily pleaned myself with the thought of de- 
Ijghiiog my old mother, who is a great friend of 
flowers^ and, espcctaUv at this season, calls them 
lier jewels, with two beantifnl poses. Now my 
<wo faopei'ul buds hang without life and eolonr 
on the stem ; they are gone— and with them my 
little birthday pleasure. 

I contemplated them long, and felt the while 
tears come lo my eyes. They were consecrated 
to the memory of two rosebuds of a nobler kind, 
■^blch, hopeful as these lovely flowers, like these 
also withered away early before the night-frost 
ofHfe. 

Edward and Ellna, niy young friends, bow 
oAen in lonely hoars does your friendly image 
visit me! Like mild breezes of spring are the 
remembrances of you waAed to me irom the 
time when I was so often with you,— heard you, 
saw you, and in you the loveliest things wnich 
God bad created on earth. 

When 1 now see splendid fruit which has fall- 
en before Its matttniy, a blossom with a worm 
in the bnd, any thing beautiful and good which 
soon TBnishi^s, then I think on — Edward and 
Ellna I 

Behold thei«, the beadtiful country-seat snr- 
jounded by a magnificent park, whe/e they dwelt 
with their happy mother ! They were the young- 
eHt uf many tfhildren which she had borne, the 
'onlv ones for which she bad not yet wept. 

They were her darlings, her all. 

They weire so lovely that one eontd not con- 
template them without emotion. The eye, wea^ 
ried with the matiy unpleasantnesses and adver- 
sities which everywhere meet it, would repose 
with delight upon these charming beings, who in 
the pare glory ofchild-like innocence stood there, 
like promises of a fairer and belter creaUon. 

Their sm?le was particularly charming — oh, 
it was mirrored in their souls, that depth of in- 
nocence and joy! Two dew-drops, sent ddwn- 
from heaven m order to refresh the earth, reflect 
their image in their breast. 

** Happy childhood !" have I heard thousands 
exclaim, who had already drank deeper from the 
cup of life, to whose edge children have only set 
their lips, and kissed away the fiery foam. 
"Happy childhood!" to thee is vouchsafed to 
drink amid pastimes the pure nectar of joy— ^ 
whilst M^e, amid weariness and labour, seek in 
vain for a refreshing drop in the mournful 
Ira light which is extended to us. 

And vet for all that, it appears to me that it is 
not with justice that childhood is called so hap- 
py. How many tears are shed by children ! 
T*^^.T*i of impatience, of desire, of anger; tears 
which shame and reproaches wring out; tears 
• of envy, of indignation, and of despair, — in one 
worH, all the passions which poison the draught 
oflife to mnrnrer hearts. 

// /V frae that they need not shed these tears, 

/T/f w'/V c >mmiseratw^ hand always rem*)ved 

ilie thoraafrum the path which the little pilgrims 



of life tread. But often, ^nite too often, Quey are 
not reaaoved— they are strown upon it. Coa- 
straint, unjust reproaches, grow up like poia(»- 
DOS nettles aroond the poor little ones. How 
often have I seen it; how often have I exclaim- 
ed, " Yon poor children, you poor little children! 
why did they give a tife to you, whose few spring- 
flowers they do not permit you to pluck 1" 

Freedom — freedom, this west- wind of jof, 
whose pure spirit alone is able to brins forth to 
perfeotioD every flower of creation— if they gave 
but freedom to you innocent little ones, to you 
bom for immortality— iwho must wander through 
a stormy land! The breezes of freedom, not 
the simoom- wind of constraint, should attend 
your first steps, and the world then would not 
see 50 many feeble wanderers sink down power- 
less, and crawl wearily along their way. 

The first years of Edward and Ellna's life 
passed on in innocent freedom. Beautiful,, 
friendly nature was their cradle. In the fields, 
in the woods and groves, now they played, and 
now they rested. Often, as with their arms 
clasped round each other ihey lay upon, the soft 
carpet of grass, had they been heard to talk of 
the angels, whose wings they saw in the clouds,, 
which, paned by light gales, floated away in the 
blue heaven, high above the dark green summit 
of the wood. They have been seen to smile, — 
yes, sometimes to talk confidentially and child^ 
like with them, piaise their beanty, which (as 
they said) was far greater than their own. Of- 
ten did Ihey rahte their small child voices to ac> 
company the tones ^f heavenly harps, which 
they heard mingled with the voices of the wood. 
Their mother, who was always near them, be- 
lieved in the reality of the|e appearances. And 
what, indeed, can one say against them 1 — that 
one has not oneself experienced anything of the 
kind. But how rarely was any one- so angel- 
like and happy as Edward and £llna ! 

Every one who knew them was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that they had never seen their like; 
and many a one questioned in pious rapture^ 
whether these children were really like other 
mortals. 

Aroujid their white foreheads fell light-brown 
curls; like stars beamed forth their eyes below, 
in soft magical brightness. The charminsrsmile» 
of childhood parted constantly their lovely lips, 
and formed in the rose-tinted cheeks little dim- 
ples, which people, I know not rightly why, sa 
gladly kissed. 

Their whole bodies were so beautifully form- 
ed, their hands in particular were so perfect, that 
I once saw how a sculptor fell into rapture over 
their contemplation; and how an old gardener, 
not ^otherwise distinguished for his politeness and 
fine breed in?, borrowed a pair of gloves that hfe 
might be able to conduct ihe linle Ellna about 
his garden, the most beautiful flowers of which 
soon lay in her muslin apron. 
1 Accnp^lomed. vVxeie^oTt \o Vv^ ^dmued without 
\ know\i\g w\\v , ¥.dv:ftTA axvd ^Wtv?^. s\\^>«^^ xW'kv- 
\ selves g\ad\y vo eVexN oiie 'wYio >w\*\v^^ \o «»&: 
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tKem, and qnietly smiling, allowed themselves 
to be praised and caressed. 

" We are so beautiful," said they in their in- 
noceuce, without knowing what beauty was, and 
that the world considered the possession of this 
a piece of good fortune. The agreeable i mpres* 
sion which, as they knew, they made, ^eemed, 
however, to give them pleasui-e, bat only be-: 
cause it was so agreeable to others. 

*< Look at us !" said they to an old m^n, who 
wept the loss of his onl> son, "look at us, and 
weep no more !" 

Accustomed to call forth a.smile upon all conn- 
tenances, they betrayed astonishment that .any 
one could see them and yet weep» and in their 
grief, not to be able to give satisfaction, they be- 
gan also to weep with him. That which their 
. smiles could not do, they now effected by their 
tears. The old man took them in his arms, and 
felt himself refreshed, as by the sympathy of 
angels. They were then heard to say tp the 
mourner, " Look at us, we weep with you !" 

Thus did these little Christians already in 
childhood follow the example of their Master. 

People call children good. I declare that I 
have seen few which were not severe and cruel. 
Unthinking (therefore innocent^ savages, they 
oHen U)rn)ent in the most horrible manner crea- 
tures which are small and defenceless enough to 
become their victims. They curiously contem- 
plate their convulsive movements amid torture, 
and rarely avoid causing them pain. O that so 
many people, who already know, who have aU 
ready experienced themselves what pain is, 
should resemble these cruel little ones I They 
are not like them^^innocent 1 

Often have I exclaimed with murmuring pain 
on the observation of their cruel pleasures, and 
the torments which their so-called necessary 
wants, their desire of knowledge, their inhuman- 
ity causes to millions of innocent creatures — 
"Man, this being that more than all suffers on 
the earth, and causes most suffering--0 why 
was he created 1" 

Yet I know that all will be good one day,— '>o 
more tears will be shed — there will he no mo. i 
pain. Humbling my head, I will quietly hope 
and wait for that h^her light which is here de- 
nied to us. There is a Gk)d; tfierpfore let the 
murmurs of man be silent! 

Edward and Ellna were not cruel, as the chil- 
dren of earth are commonly. They knew not 
however what sufferinSi what pain were; but it 
was as if they had a presentiment of it, and their 
most earnest' endeavours were used, when they 
saw its horrible expression, to render help, and 
to alleviate it. If a poor worm crawled in the 
dust, hunted forth. by ants,, it was immediately 
released by their hands, placed upon th^ vsoft 
grass in safety where there were no ants. When- 
ever they saw a little bird which, accustomed to 
the freedom of the woods, with ineffectual flui- 
terings struck its little head against the iron wire 
of its cage, the tears came to their eyes, they be- 
sbnghi for its release; and if their prayers were 
indeed in vain, they put together their hoarded 
pence and purchased it. Then it went out in 
the field with the happy little ones. The door of 
its cage was opened ; and when the little releas- 
ed one, artJid exultant twitterings described cir- 
cle within circle above their heads, then did the 
children clap their hands, and their hearts beat 
lourlly with delis:ht. 

Not a day passed, on which they did not opetr 
ate agajnst aoaething which was bad, or for Ihav 



which was good. To be sure the sphere of the 
children's activity was but small, and that which' 
they could do but unimportant^ They were 
young artists, who early accustomed themselves 
to the beautiful and noble parts which they were 
later to play updn the great theatre of the woild. 

As for the nests, in the robbing and plundering 
of which boys often find pleasure in the bold and 
cruel exercise of their streiigih, Edward and £11- , 
na supplied provision. They ifiid this at the 
foot of the trees or hedges, where the little airy 
families had built their summer- dwellings. 
"The mother need not fly so far," said they, 
"and her little ones need not wait and be fam- 
ished I" They apptoacbed the places careiolly, 
where the mother had bedded her eggs in lie 
grass, silently scattered com, and were very 
careful not to terrify the timid bird, which often 
by degrees, accustomed to the visits of the little 
angels, only flew off twittering, set itself upon a 
bush near, and. waited quietly the going-away 
of the children, who joyfully, and not a little 
thankful for thisproof of confidence, stole away 
so softly and lightly that the grass rose again 
under their footsteps as if it had Only been bow- 
ed by soft breezes. 

In order that they might not tread upon ants,.' 
which always streamed across the path on jour- 
neys of business, or upon frogs which bopped 
before their feet, the children remained standing, 
or madca little circuit. They never intention- 
ally killed an animal, nor a fly, nor even a gnat, 
those Parias of the air, which find no merer 
from the educated part of the human race. '*« 
is really so delightful to live!" said the amiable 
little ones. I once even saw the little Ellna give 
up her white arms and bands as prey to ihese 
rapacious bloodsuckers. ''I give them their 
suppers," said she smiling ; "a/id — it does not 
hurt me much," added she for the sake of her 
brother, who now, for the first time, shewed the • 
somewhat imperious temper of the man, and ^ 
forbade his sister to do this again, if she did not 
wish that he should extirpate the whole race of 
srnats, which probably did not seem more difli- 
cul^ to him than the conquest of the world to 
Alexander. 

Ellna was obliged to submit. The gnats were 
chased away, and then Edward endeavoured by 
kisses to prevent the bitten places from swelling. 
The fresh smiles of childhood beamed from their 
countenances as they thus sportively contended, 
Edward to give kisses, and Ellna to avoid them. 

I said that they never intentionally killed an 
animal, — I was wrong. If they Saw a lilile crea- 
ture tortured by the pangs of death, a fly or a 
moth, which had burned themselves in the Van- 
die, a trodden, but yet living worm, then Edward, 
as the least tender-hearted, hastened, with avert- 
ed eyes and compassionate foot, the moment 
when pangs and pains Would vanish.. 

" It is better to die than to suffer," said they^ 
and turned away with pale faces. 

"These children are too good for this earth,"* 
said those who knew them; "they certainly will 
not live long." 

And yet, my God, it would he well amid so 
manv pains, amid so much evil, if thou wonl.lsr 
let these phenomena tarry longer here, whirh as 
it were reveal asrain to us the stars of which we 
have lost sl^ht, .which gently and refie-hinsfly 
>emind us of whence we are oome, and whliher 
wp ^. 
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.4Dd not youra 1 If the AU-mercifal call back 
Again tu his bosom these sparks of bis spirit, 
which have Ulained and warmed the an worthy 
«arth for a moment— how well done is it ol him, 
how good for vou 1 

Tbe May-day of childhood was passed for 
Edward and CUna,- their youth dawned. They 
counted &tleen years. 

Their child-liice mind, however, was not much 
-changed. The first violet which looked forth 
from under the snow, the first strawberry which 
was reddened by the beams of the sun, still 
called forth tbe purple of joy upon their cheeks; 
and the joy or ine pain of their fellow-creatures 
drew from them now, as before, a smile or a 
4llar. Only now they regarded more than for- 
merly their fellow-beings as the worthiest ob- 
jects of their care. » 

There was not within the compass of some 
miles a single cottage which they nad not visits 
«d. The goodness of their mother save them 
unceasing opportunities of einoving the blessed 
pleasure of benefiting their fellows. ** Tell us 
what you need," said they to the poor and sick, 
-" if we can, we will help you." Now there was 
a softer bed ; now more healthy food ; now a lit- 
tle support in money ; now a petition on behalf 
of the mdigent, which, always accompanied by 
gentle, kind words, spoken by two of the sweet- 
est voices, made as deep as beneficial an im- 
pression. When help was not necessary, they 
sought at least to prepare a little pleasure; little 
presents were given to the parents, confections 
to tbe children, who of all the benefits most 
highly prize those which are conferred upon 
their sugar-loving gums; all these young lovers 
of noise and sweetmeats always attended on and 
«aluted £dward and Ellna with loud cries of joy. 
People warned their mother of the manner m 
< which so much goodness might be abused. She 
replied, '' Do nut let us be too anxious. One 
single opportunity to do good which is lost, as is 
often the case from mistrust, is an irreparable 
ioss. 1 acknowledge that we are oftenf deceived 
by others frpm want of prudence; but with too 
xnueb prudence we deceive ourselves. And 
then — if you only knew that which I feel when 
i hear every mouth blessing my children 1" 

If people would rightly thank Edward and 
Ellna according to their wishes, it were thus 
that they must speak to them: "i am now bet- 
ter, my pains are alleviated;" or, **I am now 
more loyful, and happier;" or, "God is good, 
lie will not allow us to despaii*;" then were their 
hearts filled with the purest joy, and they thanked 
Qod. 
In the mean time their happy endearours, their 
. charitable cares, were not extended alone td the 
poor and the less educated classes of the people; 
ihey sought to assuage not merely the care which 
weeps, the suffering which expresses itself aloud, 
the silent sorrow, the consuming unrest, those 
small but insupportable afiliettbns which people 
4^0 not willingly confess, but which are so pain- 
ful, — all those aidverse cbrcnmsiances which nang 
like chains about the slaves of the polite and edu- 
cated world, they imagined, and endeavoured 
with compassionate hands to lighten. One look, 
which in aj& unwatchful moment betokened a 
ilepcessed heart,— one gesture, one movement, 
which betrayed embarrassment—- a consequence 
mostly ojT uneasiness of mind, — ^Idom escaped 



When Elba saw in society a sister-being to 
whom nature bad dealt hardly, and who, in one 
way or another, seemed to betray the painful 
consciousness that she was unpleasing, she 
^sought immediately to become acquainted with 
her; she went towards her, caressed her, and 
endeavoured in all ways to convince her that 
she found her loveable, and that she was gladly 
in company with- her. Edward also came im- 
mediately to her assistance ; and the attentive- 
ness with which he offered a thousand of those 
little favours which one can never demand, bnt 
which are received, with so much pleasure,— his 
unconstrained lively politeness, — made, in con- 
nexion with the charming friendliness of the 
sister, an irresistible impression. If, on the 
other hand, Edward saw a youth who was neg- 
lected, or overlooked, or dejected, he always 
tried to get into conversation with him imme- 
diately. If they danced, he introduced his sister 
Ellna, who in the goodness of her heart preferred 
him to all the rich, handsome, and elegant young 
gentlemen who sought for one of her beaming 
glances. 

How oAen have I seen countenances whrch 
betrayed minds depressed, displeased, or embit- 
tered, clear themselves up under the. influence 
of rhe twins, and by degrees reflect back their 
gentle and beaming smiles. Plain features be- 
came thereby beautified, and one read long af- 
terwards, in their more agreeable expression. 
" We can nevertheless be found to be amiable !'' 
One evening, at a dance in tbe open air, I per- 
ceived that Ellna had no longer a lirile bouquet, 
which her brother had made for her out of the 
loveliest flowers of the garden. I asked her 
whether she had lost it. '• Ihave given It away," 
replied she, reddening, and left me to dance at 
the same moment. I looked curiously around 
me among the young and loveable persons of 
the ball ; no one had Ellna's little bouquet. Af- 
terwards I perceived, Upon a bench which stood 
at some distance, a deformed, feeble being, 
whose limbs were all twisted; lie held EUna^s 
flowers in his emaciated hand, and repeated 
softly, with an expression of devotion, ** The 
angel I — the angel 1 tbe thought, she said, that 
flowers would do me good ; yes, they do me 
good,^> whfit an angell" 

How happy they were, these young, so lovely 
and so good, brother and sister ; how worthy of 
love they were, and how much beloved ! Peo- 
ple prided themselves on them in the whole 
country, just as they pride themselves on the 
gifts which nature has bestdwed on the country 
or neighbourhood which we call our own, and 
of which we are so proud. People called them 
the angels; and. in fact, when one saw them, 
when one heard their melodious voices united 
in a simple song of praise in honour of the 
Creator, one could forget everything else, and for 
some moments faney oneself in heaven. 

The tenderness which twin-children com- 
monly cherish for each other, was so deep, so 
inward, between Edward and Ellna, that I fancy 
they had scarcely a notion of an existence apart 
from each other. They thought, they acted to- 
gether; they always said vfe; they felt only their 
/ in each other; this /, which, when it is felt 
quite alone in oneself) is so heavy, so painful a 
burden. ^ « 

The beantifnl life of the twins had hitherto 
flowed on without a cloud. No sickness, no 



iAe/r eyes; and they always discovered some _ 

means to make at hast a few moments agreeable \ care, no d\aa,cXiet,\A,di c%fX q^« ^"^.^q^ crsl >^^Vt 
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« (eacheriseemod to hold her children in honour, 
an I, for the first time, as if she could not be 
stem. Each new day brought with it something 
to beautily them. Their countenances became 
more ovaJ, and took ever more and more the 
lovely Grecian form. Their figures increased 
in more beauiifui pliability, like two young trees 
which have entwined their crowns together. 
Their smiles were fuller of expression, and the 
goodness of their hearts beamed ever clearer 
forth from their large blue eyes. 

People approached these favourites of God and 
men almost with adoration ; people could have 
ofie/ed sacrifices to them ; and yet, if one would 
contribute anything to their happiness, one must 
receive something from them. It was to me as 
if I saw in them young priests at the altar of 
Mercy, who imparted with humility the giils of 
the divinity. 

Their mother, — so much has been said, per- 
haps all that can be said in words, of maternal 
love and maternal felicity, but the Jove and feli- 
^•ity of this mother cannot be described by words, 
can, perhaps, only be compared to the felicity of 
the mother who saw the most holy glory of God 
around the head of her son. 

At the age of sixteen, they stood in the full 
bloom of earthly, and at the same time, of celes- 
tial beauty. The world opened itself to them full 
of joy, love, and happiness. Before them lay a 
light, flower-strewn, peaceful way, upon which 
they could wander together, beloved and loving 
in return, happy and making happy. They could 
be the benefactors and examples to their fellow- 
creatures ; they could be so« and yet they could 
jiot. — at the age of sixteen they must die! 

At the beginnhig of winter, Edward's Apollo- 
countenance be*jan to bum with a hectic crim- 
5on, which kindled up and dyed his youthful 
cheeks with brighter red ; but which, in the course 
of a few hours, faded like a feeble flame, and left 
behind the paleness of death. His strength be- 
^an to fail, his beautiful slender figure bent for- 
ward like a tender young tree which has been 
bowed by the storm ; his breath became short ; 
his hitherto so ardent movements slow and lan- 
guid, and his eyes had a clearness which prom^ 
ised the sjieedy lighting up of the whole being. 
The opinion of the physician was this — Con- 
sumption, and only yet a few months to live. 

O now, how was everv thing changed 1 As he 
approached the grave, iBdward looked around 
him upon life, that seemed passed away from his 
eyes like his native shore from the sight of the 
seaman. * 

"1 am so yonng," said he, amid deep sighs; 
** and mns; die already ! I shall leave thee, Ell- 
na— must part from thee and our mother ! And 
this beautiful life, this charming earth, good peo- 
ple, all, all must T leave, and die! O the dark 
gra\e, wherein 1 shall be laid alone — how hor- 
rible I" 

Every thing that Ellna said and did had alone 
f-^r its object consolation and alleviation for her 
brother. And nevertheless she was so wholly 
unhappy; but she never thought of herself. 
, She said to Edward, " The sun has a wonder- 
ful power, my brother; come to the window, and 
let it shine on thee; see, here i« a soft chair; 
here are lilies of the valley, which I have fetch- 
ed for thee; enjoy their delightful odour; tl>ey 
send, especially In winter, presentiments of spring 



head on her breast she sate whole honrs immo* 
vable there, taking pains t& keep time with his 
breathing, and to repress the uneasy beating of 
her heart. Another time she said, "Dost inoa 
see how the clouds divide, how the heavens cJear 
themselves up 1 It opens, as it were, and beams 
so mildly and blue above, us. It is the answer 
of the All-good to my prayer, which I just now 
fervently put up to Him. The heaven of our 
happiness has dimmed itself— it will clear up 
again— ^thou will not diet" 

Sometimes she sought also to awaken hope in 
his and her own breast, by jest and sport.- She 
danced before him, threw playfully around him 
the light scarf which her hands wreathed in a 
thousand graceful forms around her own etfte* 
real figure. She sans to him those little ballads 
and songs which lifeU easily takes hold of, and 
makes it also easy to those who listen to their 
attractive tones. But when only a feeble smile, 
a melancholy reflection of the former blissful 
one, appeared on Edward's pale lips, then sud- 
denly were extinguished all beams of hope in 
Ellna's eyes, and the twins wept together. 

Often did she encourage him to make use of 
those means for the renewal of life's strength 
which, particularly in consumption, are resorted 
to, in order that the Veak thread of life may not 
too suddenly be torn asunder. All these she 
prepared with her own hand. Who-can number 
all that her inventive love discovered, to procune 
for him alleviation and amusement I Without 
the knowledge of her brother, she held her hands 
in ice-cold water, that she might afterwards cool 
his burning forehead as she laid them upon it. 
When she watched by his bed through sleepless 
nights, she read aloud to him, and told him such 
things as she thought would best please his then 
state of mind ; for his state of mind was, as is the 
case with consumptive patients, unsteady and 
ch.angeable. And in those gloomy moments in 
wliiph Edward shuddered at the prospect of dy- 
ing so young, and being alone; for he could not 
conceive to himself that he should not miss his 
sister in the grave. Then Ellna would promise 
to follow him. "How could I do otherwise,* 
added she, " I really feel my life in thine!" 

Yes, she could console;— and what woman, 
what true woman cannot 1 I ought, perhaps^ 
seeing that I myself am a woman, to be more 
modest, — but if "I believe it, if I express it, it is 
because I love^— and because, although I cannot 
turn aside the stroke of fate from the beingswho 
are.dear to me, I have set the hope of my whole 
I ife on allei^iating it. Yes, 1 believe it is we alone 
who can solve the enigma of pain in- its least 
parts; and that it is given alone to ns in the inr 
spiralion of feeling and of love, to have a presen- 
timent of the evil which pain occasions, of I hat 
which is concealed in the gnawing disease of the 
sick. I hope and believe, and let nobody gain- 
say me, that as in the beginning of time, the ge- 
nius of evil sowed poisonous seed in the flower- 
garden,of creation, still that a mitigating balsam 
was placed by the All-good in the hands of 
woman, which could make the power of these 
less operative. 

Ellna had said to Edwanl, "I will follow 
thee I" — and she s^oon followed him. The same 
symptoms of disease showed themselves at the 
beginning of the spring in her, and the mischief 
made rapid progress in her tender frame, weak- 
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feared, aboTe all things, to add new tioables to 
what was already incarable by iroitless attempts 
at recovery. 

** We are so yonng, and yet we mnst, indeed, 
die I" said now Edward and JKllna, painfully. 
Bot this we that united them, was already a drop 
of comfort in the bitter cup. 

They took leave together of the flowers of 
spring, took leave of ever^ day which unmerci- 
faUy dragged away with it a drop of their lifers 
strength. People saw them oAen, as, supported 
on each other, they wandered about with feeble 
steps and sorrowful looks in the wood, in the 
ields, in the groves, where they had once played 
so happily; they took leave of every thing; of 
the earth, even of heaven, which seemed, how- 
ever, only so glorious to them, because it arched 
itself above an earth whicrwas a paradise to 
them. 

\ " Farewell , every thing which we have loved !" 
said they, " we must leave all, we mast sood die !" 

When people spoke in their presence of future 
enjoyments, or or future good deeds, with inten- 
tion to amuse them, or, as it were, to enlarge the 
Tiew, which an approaching night shut in ever 
more narrowly— they said with tearful eyes, 
" We shall not be there ; we must die !" 

" Come to me in the autumn," said one of their 
neighbours, " when my grapes and peaches are 
ripe, and there shall be served-up to you an ac- 
tual angel's entertainment." 

" In autumn we cannot come," returned they, 
— " In autumn we shall be no more." 

*^Nezt month," said a lively old gentleman, 
who was their friend, '* my grandchildren, Alfred 
and SM;nild, come to me. They are good and 
beautiful ; not, indeed, like the angels, but, be- 
lieve my spectacles and my heart, not far, not 
very'&r from it. Alfred shall be EUna's hus- 
biMid; and the little Signild, who is the apple of 
my eye, Edward shall have for his wife, (auick 
and merry, like the chain in the quadrille, shaH 
all go on in a twinklinff,— falling in love, be- 
trothal and marriage. And a Httle kingdom of 
heaven one shall then find here." 
' " Ah !" replied the angels, sorrowfuUv smiling, 
** we cannot be married, we must really die !" 

And in all ways, and from all sides, came this 
death towards them sternly and severely, forbid- 
ding and disturbing all joy,, and changing every 
thing into twilight and night. 

And yet they must learn to lova this deadi, 
which appeared to them so fearful. 

Pain— the condition of life, and the terrible 
side of life— which hitherto had not ventured to 
approach these anselic beings, struck now its 
hyena-claws into their breast. 

I had heard them say << we must die!" with 
an expression that bewailed " we must leave the 
festival I" Soon afterwards I heard them speak 
the. same words, but in a tone which expressed, 
" we shall soon repose 1" 

Thank God, this time of suffering was^ of 
short duration ; repose came before the grave, 
and only a slow, almost painless wasting awav, 
led them unobservedly down to the shore of Hie, 
where they might still gather a few flowers. 

In the mean time they had suffered, gained ex- 
perience, and from before their eyes vanished 
the fading prism which had clothed the whole 
world with purple. 

They looked aroi^nd them, and the paradise 
had vanished, — they saw tears, crimes, suffer- 
ings, circumstances of terror, for the alleviation 
of which they stretched out their feeble hands in 



vain. Human misery, with whose signification 
they were now first acquainted, raised itself like 
a dark image of horror, and spread a veil of 
mourning over the whole beautiiul earth. 

"People suffer," said they, *' animals suffer; 
all that breathe suffer, or must suffer— it is not 
good to be here — this is the home of sufifering!'* 
and they no longer wished to live — except, 
thought they, to be able to console a little and to 
help. "But that which we can do is really so 
very little !" and a melancholy glance of thought 
embraced the globe. 

About this time a good, enlightened clergymaa 
began to give them instructions in the religion to 
which they were baptized. In their angelically 
pure souls sprang up the heavenly seed, and 
t)ore a hundred fold, as if in the good earth of 
which the gospel speaks. 

Their looks brigntened by degrees with the in- 
crease of the light within them ; they were often». 
it is true, cast down upon the earth, and they 
sighed, "this world is not good t" but they soon 
raised them beaming to heaven in the joyful 
feeling, " there is a better world !" 

The night which had encompassed them for a 
time, became ever brighter and brighter, and" 
glorious was the path which opened itself to thenjt 
in the splendour of a celestial light Thithei 
they directed their looks, thither all their hopes 
all their desires. Presentiments of eternity pen- 
etrated them, and as thev looked upon each other 
with a blessed smile, they whispered, " we ar» 
immortal." 

When they, for the first time, had enjoyed the 
holy communion, peace alone was in their hearts, . 
and the beam of their eyes was only a faint re- 
flection of their inward brightness. ^ 

One anxiety, one only one, remained to them, 
still, and this often expressed itself softly amid 
sweet tears, when they knelt adoringly before 
the eternal Fountain of Life; " O, our God," 
said they, " if thy love, thy power should Bom&^ 
time penetrate and surrouna U3 with brightness* 
like this glorious image of thee, how— how shal; 
we be able to thank thee 1" 

So passed the summer, whilst the angels cheer- 
fully and submissively, resigned day by day, 
flower by flower, the crown of life. 

Autumn approached — with it, at the same 
time, the earthly transfiguration of the twins. 
The nights passed for them slee{)lessly. When 
it was possible they passed them in the open air, 
where their oppressed lungs breathed more free- 
ly, and the moist coolness mitigated the fever 
that burned in their blood. 

Whilst the August nights mildly and peace- 
fully wrapped slumbering nature in mournful: 
twilight, there burned in the souls of the dyin? 
brother and sister the clear torches of hope ana 
of joy. 

I have heard them, those words; I have seem 
them, those looks, full of immortality — for which 
there already existed no longer any night. And 
afterwards, for a long time, every thing in life 
seemed to me pale and colourless. 

Autumn was come. Feebly sank the lovely 
heads of the twins upon the cushions which were 
placed around them on the sofa, from which they 
were never more able to rise. Those who loved^ 
them, now counted the seconds; 

Suffering themselves, Ellna and Edward 
sought, nevertheless, to comfort and to enliven 
the mourners whom they must leave. " We will 
watch over you," sxid they, " when we are angels, 
— we will entreat God for you." 
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They looked farewell upon all when they were 
no more able to speak; and when their weary 
eyelids clos^, they blissfully smiled. 

Towards the last, however, a troubling xiis- 
auiet crept into their hearts. They feared that 
uey mignt not die at the same time — might not 
pass away together to that home of light, of 
peace, and of joy, for which they alone longed. 

Sittiog near to each other, they watched with 
secret anguish in each other's countenance, the 
progress of the disease. " How brightly beam 
thy eyes," said Edward to Ellna. " Thy coun- 
tenance has no longer anything earthly in it. It 
seems to me as if thoa couldst spread forth glit- 
tering wings every morning, and float forth into 
the clear heaven, far, far from me 1" And catch- 
ing her round the waist, he pressed her to his- 
heart with all the power of his feeble strength. 
Another time it was Ellna who said with a trem- 
bliug voice, ** Edward, how sunken are thy 
cheeks, how dim thy eyes! Oh, look at me! 
look at me! Thy breath becomes weaker — ^it 
ceases ! Let me give to thee of mine — I have 
yet enough for us both." And seizing the head 
of her brother with her weak hand, she endeav- 
oured, amid kisses, to communicate some of the 
feeble breath of life which she felt in her own 
l»reast. 

Thus did the dying brother and sister endeav- 
our to hdld back, as it were, each other, whilst 
they felt how they were rapidly led forward by a 
mighty, invisible hand. 

Friends, acquaintance, all who had known 
and loved the angels, assembled around them. 
As if to an altar, every thing which people 
thought pleasant and gladdening, was brought 
into their sick room. They did not give them, 
no, they offered to them, as it were, flowers, 
fruits, together with heartfelt wishes — honest 
tears — which were received by the twins with 
gfatefnl smiles, and this promise — " we will soon 
pray for you !" . 

They placed harps in the room adjoining the 
sick chamber, and oAen played and sung them 
into quiet slumber. When people contemplated 
them in those moments when the soul had taken 
a freer flight into the spiritual land of dreams, 
w^ting no longer time and space, but floating 
fortl^ over wondrous lands, having a presentiment 
of their future free and beautiful existence — then 
they saw, in the indescribable expression of their 
ealm features, that they were removed far, far 
from the earth, and that ibr them the eternity of 
bliss had already arrived. 

In the evening, they sometimes said to each 
•ther, with gentle smiles, " ShaU we wake to- 
morrow in heaven V 

During a tempestuous October night, sleep 
descended unusually quietly and mildly upon the 
Jovlng angels. Counting every stroke of the 
clock, the mother and her friends watched in the 
quiet room. 

" How well they sleep !" whispered they who 
Tentured to speak. *' It strikes twelve. See bow 
they smile in delightful dreams 1 The morning 
dawns,— they yet sleep. The storm has ceased 
— ^heaven brightens — ^the day breaks beautiAilIy, 
— ^yet they sleep, ^a^k ! they sigh. Or was it 
the wind which passes the window 1" 

The stm ascended, caressingly shone the gold- 



en beams on the angel-faces of the twins. They 
sleep no longer. They were awake — but in 
heaven! Pure flames, kindled from the same 
spark, which ha4 burned together; now also are 
they extinguishefl here upon earth at the same 
time! 

They had been earthly angels, they are now 
heavenly ; and when an unexpected consolation, 
an unexpected joy refreshes one who is troubled 
and cast down, he says, " T%ey have prayed for 
me." 

And their mother, their poor mother 1 

Do you see, by the wall of the churchyard, that • 
female figure, which sits there upon a stone, as 
immoveable as it? Negligently fall down upon 
her shoulders locks of grey hair— the wind plays 
with her tattered gai^nts. She is old and stiff, 
but not merely through the influence of years.' 
Do not pass coldly by — give her your sympathy 
—she will not much longer trouble you. lioolc 
at her crutches, at her dimmed eyes, at the pain 
of her silent mouth. Why does she sit here % 
Because she cannot be anywhere else. She is, 
where her heart also tarries, by the grave of her 
children. Grief for them has troubled the light 
of her eyes and of her reason. She does not ob- 
serve bow the leaves of autumn fall arpund her 
-^she feels not when the winds of spring melt 
the snow upon the grave, — but every day she 
goes there, and the summer's heat and the win- 
ter's cold find her alike unconscious. No one 
whom she knows speaks to her, and she speaks 
to no one. She has, nevertheless, an object; she 
waits— for what 7 — for death! Through the 
course of many years has she seen the graves 
around her open and receive weary wanderers 
to their quiet peaceful bosom — but she still sits 
a dead one among the dead, and waits. 

[April 1st, 

Be ye saluted by me, mild breezes, which melt 
away the winter-snow; be thou saluted, bright 
spring-sun, which penetrates with warmth and 
liTe the dust of the grave ! Prom the home of 
the dead, from the still churchyard, have I to- 
day saluted life. I love this peaceful place, 
where^the unquiet, throbbing heart, where every 
thing, comes to repose. I also feel in a breast^ 
which has not been able to wait the time, the un- 
quiet captive, which now in pain, now in joy, 
tnrobs so restlessly and violently, and it does me. 
good when I tan think that a time will come,^ 
ivhen miTie also will be among the reposing hearts. 

The larks sane in the clear air above me treeSj 
on the grave of the twins. There sate, as before, 
the mother still and immoveable upon a stone. 
A whistling wind passed over the churchyard, I 
saw a shudder thrill through her frame. I ap- 
proached her, she bowed her head again^one^tf 
the lime-trees on the grave, and still smi'^^. ^ 
saw with ioy, that also her time of trial was at 
an end— that she waited no longer! 

You beautiful flowers of the spring, now when 
the May stm calls you forth out of the renovated 
earth, cover and brilliantly adorn the grave 
which will no longer be moistened with DitteS- 
maternal tears ! 

Lovely lilies of tiie valley, soft periwinkle^ 
grow npon the hilloak— 

"Bren m tlw loar gnmi onx fh« oloMd wosBd."* 

Tegnir 
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We hare many a time seen in a sterile wild 
spot, a lovely fluwer stand iog alone, surrounded 
and secluded there by unlViendly circumstances, 
ardently, but vainly seeking for the sun, in 
ivhose light thousands of her happier sisters 
rejoice themselves, but which the barren over- 
banging rocks will not a]l<||K to force its way to 
her. Becoming pale and powerless, the flower, 
by degrees, bows to the earth the head, which 
was ereaied to be raised upwards, and at last 
conceals ber evanescent being amid the gloomy 
circumstances which are guilty of her fate. 

One eye, which has accidentally discovered 
, Ibe Solitary, rests upon her with a sort of pity, 
whilst thought inquires to what purpose, and 
why she stands there so without joy to herself, 
and joy to any onel These involuntary hermits 
of the world of flowers have their prototypes in 
a higher sphere, and something of these I expect 
to recognise in the one whose hand has penned 
down the following thoughts and features of a 
lile not enlivened by many sunbeams. 

It is no direct diary, no wittv and interesting 
journal, that she has writtc^n, — an, such are never 
written, except in the quiet hope, that a confi- 
destial friend will some time look through the 
lines which preserve the remembrance of our 
fate and our feelings, will sigh over our cares, 
j^joice over our joys, smile over our witty sal- 
lies, love and hate with us,. in one word— feel 
with us, and thereby become more intimately 
.united with us;— no, her unarcanged thoughts 
•were like withered leaves, which the autumn 
wind shakes from the trees and strews over the 
earih,«<^ven as tbey are the oflTspring of feelings, 
which in no beloved breast on earth may hope to 
find echo more. 

It is spnng! From my window I see the 
c.ouds, chased by fresh gales, like glittering 
swans sailing away in the clear blue; yet^above 
them I see the eagle soaring higher and higher 
forth into the path of light. Ahl that I could 
do as she!— wouJd that I cou.d feel warm life- 
dispensing spring air! How narrow and cold 
is it within here, how fresh and glorious there in 
•the distance, where the crimson of morning 
suinds} ; would— ab, know I indeed rightly 
Vnatl wouldl 

♦* Serrut and niTrteTiMift yimrntnir^ » 

Fn»m the wiutV unrttUiMmHl de|iUl$, 
Like a ininty form ascend i off. 
' That is chauad l»v qniet winds, 
Flmtin? in the farthest dhitMitc«, 
Them doat draw rae far tiff, fw wfT, 
.Towards the andisoovered shores! 

<*Over life** mse-flowerinf ffniilena, 
And her verdant groves of hope, 
.Thou d««t lead me, and Mifnldest. 
la dark grava-«:kJklies« all the eartli « 
As the aoal which, from home-sick nM% 
"WtUilh in a ^ireign land. 
When it s«es no ungle dowrav 

"fht my taittd with might thoa aetsatip 
And Jtitt aUI forth pleutemtm taan 
From m mifoet aad uaJLaamm oormw | 



And mj heart, ah, how it libalttkf 
Will break forth from out its prison. 
Will come forth to lif bt and warmtli. 
Landing for aaothar home ! 

**Thtr0, when from the flaminf onanl^ 
Gloriously aaoanda the mom ; 
There, where in the western cloodflaadf 
Sinks the golden torch of day, 
Yearns my ardent soal to flee ; 
There, my urging spirit diiTes ma, 
Ovor land and over sea. 

"Eagle, which so protidlv soanth 
To the golden sphere of Kght ; 
Fleecy cloud, which gentle breezea 
Bear into the boundless space ; 
Tell me, in the &r*off distance 
Is it all so bright and glorious^ 
Reigneth freedom there and peace ! 

"Would I might, O bird, speed with thM^ 
On the fire-path of the sun ! 
Cloud, with thee that I might flost fcrtk 
To the ftvening*s purple shore, 
And on gentle islands pillowed. 
Full of joy no tongue can speaJc, 
Sing there my own cradle song ! 

"Thus I cried. Down to Ma eyrie, 
From his ilight the eagle Hew : 
In free space the cloud had vanished. 
Lonesome stood I. And the wind l^yad 
With my wailings, as if sweeping 
O'er a sad Eolian-harp ; 
And in empty air they sounded. 
Without echo, without answer V* 



I have heard speak of ice-palaces, and I my 
self live in a moral ice-palace. The Count an9 
the Countess, my gracious patrons, are statuei 
of ice ; and I, I am. a poor flickering litUe flame 
lighted in one of the lamps of the saloon of th* 
castle, which, by degrees, is going out, Irom firosi 
and icy-breath. 

it roust still be indescribably delightful ta 
feel, to love, to live ; in one word— to love. 

1 have, however, never loved anything else 
but my own fleeting ideal. Never shall I ba 
able to see it realized upon earth I 

I am to-dav twenty years old. Who troubles 
themselves about it 1 Who offers to me a flower 
in my flowering-time ! Ah, if nobody rejoices 
because one has been bom, one might very well 
wish that it had never t)een so. 



I would willingly purchase the caresses of a 
father and mother with my life. He who has 
never experienced their innocent delight, has 
been shut out from the Eden of childhood. 



When I read in novels and plays, of children 
who, when arrived at mature years, have found 
again their parents whom they have long con- 
sidered as lost, I sympathize with heartfelt emo- 
tion which carries me out of myself. I exclaim, 
"Father, mother T open my arms and weep— 
ai^d yet 1 know that mine sleep for ever. 

i AA\ iVie ^0^\e laViOTik 1 VqolO'v bave something 
I in ihe ^ot si a\»^ Ni\A«i\i >^rf \ti\ww\ ^co^ 
\aeWea,U>iiUAVki!bAi«XUue^>2u»&>»V^ *t\!M 
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bate parents, they bave children, brothers and 
sisters, relatives, friends, or, in necessity, a dog, 
a cat, a bird; in sbon, home sort of creature fur 
which they live, to which they are useful, and 
^hich reqaites, with devdtion, the care and ten- 
derness that is shown to them. Or they have 
an occupation, an object; jn one word, a some- 
thing which enlivens the present, and opens the 
fature. 



I wonder very much sometimes, for what pur- 
pose and wherefore I was born. If I were to 
question the Baroness about this, she would re- 
ply : " To sew for me, to be at hand when I ring 
my silver bell, to assist me at my toilet, to make 
of an evening the fourth at my card-table, — and 
besides this, to exercise my patience." Good 
heaven t am I too proud, if I tnink such an ob- 
ject mean and miserable 1 

Some people have an interest^in life^ which I 
GO not envy them — namely, to quarrel with one 
another. That is the pleasure of the Count and 
the Countess, as soon as they meet for the day ; 
or I fancy that they seek one another onlv to 
give each other this refreshment. In one thing 
only do they agree, and that is, to reprove me 
severely for the least error. 

If I were placed by fate in a condition to rule 
over others— for example, in the place of the 
Countess — ^how would I carefully avoid severity 
and sternness in the reproofs and corrections 
which I found it necessary to give to my servants 
and dependents, especially to those who lived in 
mv family t Their negligences would in the 
whole be so trifling to nie, in comparison so 
wholly insignificant ; because, even if they did 
occasion me a little inconvenience,— yet they 
couldneither disturb the peace of my heart, nor 
cost me painful tears,— nor depress and molest 
my temper; whilst, on the contrary, my severity 
all too easily could make the faulty person feel 
all these evils. It is one of the great problems 
• of life^ not to occasion suffering to others, and 
even tne most subtle syllogisms cannot find an 
excuse for those who have wounded the heart of 
a fellow-creature. For their own s^es also, 
those who have power should be kind and con- 
jiderate towards their dependents. People may 
be often better served in trifles when they are 
more feared than loved ; but how small is this 
^in in comparison with the loss, as is shown in 
all accidental important occasions. Then the 
levoted servant soon shows himself as a friend, 
md he who is obedient out of fear as an enemy. 

To play at cards every evening from seven 
o'clock till ten with three persons, who like the. 
Count, the Countess, and the old President 

fti , incessantly quarrel over their game and 

•heir counters (for we do not play for money), is 
t mortal pastime. The kings and the honours 
ire to me actual murderers of pleasure. This 
jvening occupation makes me feel still'more in- 
tolerably how the whole day is for me like the — 

Poor little bird with fettered wings I In vain 
thou attemptest to soar away— thou escapest not 
— thou feelest for what thou wast created — thou 
wouldst, like thy fellows, bathe thyself in the 
pure, sunny atmosphere ; like them sing thy airy 
freedom— and thou art fettered to the dost. Pain- 
ful, pain/uJ is tfay condition, 



and felicity mhis breast, botind by the fetters of 
mediocrity, yearningly goes about, yearningly 
strives, combats, wearies himself, hopes and de- 
spairs, and at last sinks down beneath the im- 
moveably burdening hand of fate. *With a thcfu- 
sand noble powers of activity^ithin his soul, he 
sees every way to self-formation and usefulnesa 
closed against him 

^ Impatience is a painful feeling. In older to 
suffer less, let us be patient. 

If I could only do good in some way I would 
not complain. But I can— do nothing, nothing. 
In order to be completely captive, in addition to 
the wails of a prison, one must be a woman, 
must, like me, he jodot and dependent. I know 
that in this respecfl^ave many sisters of desti- 
ny in the worid. B%y poor friends! how glad^ 
ly wouM I be able to console you t But,^ ah, I 
also am a fainting pilgrim in the wilderness,— I • 
would extend to yon a refreshing dra'ughi — and 
have not one drop of fresh water for myself. 

When a person has deeply felt one single aft ^ 
fliction, he understands all other sufferings. 

I see two pictures, two sides of life — as un- 
like to each other us' day and night are. On 
the fir^t, what life, what ponip of colouring ! 
The altars of love and of domestic happiness 
Stand there garlanded with eternally fresh flow- 
ers. Beneath the shadow of laurels and palms, 
the fine arts exercise their /delighful play, and 
drink freely, from the glorious, richly changing 
world which.surrounds them, the nectar of inspi- 
ration. The sciences take their pleasurable^ 
peaceful way to sunny heights. Every thing 
lives, moves, mounts upwards, goes forwards, 
becomes clearer, purer, more significant. From 
order, beauty, and the dominion of the great 
whole, every lesser part enfolds itself in the/ul- 
ness of life, of grace and freedom. Nothing is 
mean, powerless, and heavy. On the contrary, 
all is great, rich, and points -to immortality. 
Even misfortune has glory ; it has its honour, its 
song of victory. The lightnings of the tempest, 
and the quiet magnificence of a bright sun, light 
up alternately the scene, and lend to it constant 
majesty. The second picture— behold a gloomy, 
misty autumn day, — nehold weary wanderers, 
who, upon a Wild, stony heath, seek for a rest- 
ing-plkce. They would make a fire to warm 
themselves by, but a still, icy penetrating drir- 
zling rain extinguishes the flame, and at last, 
even every glimmering spark .in the ashes. Be- 
hold wretchedness become so wretched that it 
loses compassion for itself; behold how misfor- 
tune hardens the unfortunate against others, who 
are as unfortunate as themselves. Behold dia- 
gust, life-weariness, — behold — ah no, rather be- 
hold it not! close, if it be possible to thee, thy 
eyes, thou whose life resembles this picture. 
Mist and clouds that whiri above us,— ah ! sink 
deeper down, and conceal from ns the horwrs 
which surround us, and our desolate, awful path. 

Year after year goes on slowly. To me they 
are all like gloomy autumn-days. 



Reproofs 1 for what reason lido nof deserve 
them. I complain indeed not. No expressioiL . 

of discoiil^TiX^TkOt^JaxxKW «^^^'^"a.\scOvM5fe.. Xi&Ks^. 

*u., ya^.^», « ,uy .^uuMuvu, So also IS ibc coh- \ \V\iti\t^\A ^ot vV^ \xv^\tc«x^"«wit ^\N^\% "^SiS. 
4iUon of Mm who, with the ideal of pcrfcdiou V me ^ooX t^i €lMKnNH ^vj wfv- v «a^ ^\«»!«^ 
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submissiire, f eodeavour to fulfil all which is 
required from me. But I am not cheerful, they 
say, not merry ; I always let my head hang down. 
Ah, if I must look cheerful, let them give some 
joy to my Hearil I have, however, in order to 
please those to whom I owe obedience, studied 
before the glass, that I might find out the look 
which would give to my countenance the most 
cheerful and contemed expression. At last, I am 
obliged, in contemplating these mournful, cooft- 
pnlsory smiles, to weep right bitterly. 

I read lately in a book, a sort of treatise on mor- 
al health, full of good advice against the sickness 
of the soul: <4f thy condition be too oppressive, 
and thou feelest thyself unhappy in it,— then 
change thy condition.^ TVi^uld he indeed be un- 
fortunate if he could do Ms^ 

Ah, I am of genteel birth, and the j^oud, dis- 
tant relatives who, ailer the death of my parents, 
took thft orphan in the cradle, have the right of 
parents over me, although^they have never shown 
to me their tender Jfess. Still, however, they have 
placed themselves as such. I must either sub- 
mit to them,.or be ungrateful, — I have no other 
choice. Besides this, where could I go 1 
-t 

Marry — and marry M 1 Never! I am 

&«t romantic ; but esteem and friendship I must 
be able to cherish towards my husband, if I 
would find a shadow of happiness in marriage. 
M is avaricious, has a hard heart, and is al- 
ways in ill-humoul',— qualities which are intol- 
erable to a wife who has a heart. Besides this, 
he seeks pot a friend in me, not a true compan- 
ion in joy and suffering, not an affectionate wife 
— but only a housekeeper — and some one who 
will bear his ill-humours and his oddities with- 
out murtnuring. And I should take such a hus- 
band, only to get married— never, never at all ! 
I am too good for that, — I feel mjr womanly 
wonh too well, and never can nor will (let oth- 
ers do what they may) regard myself as a piece 
of ' merchandise. Most cordially do 1 compas- 
sionate those who, in a condition like mine, only 
to change this, accept of offers which are good 
in the opinion of the world, but which in reality 
are wanting of what is most necessary to a hap- 
. py marriage — namely, all that can ennoble the 
neart and make it happy. Sooner or later the 
blinded ones discover that they have only ex- 
changed a less suffering for a greater one. 

Ardent, warm souls must find in marriage the 
sapremest happiness or misery. 

I must hate all that is mean and 60iitemptible. 
I feel that I should hate M., and know not how 
miserable and contemptible I myself might not 
in the end become as his Vife. I recollect hav- 
ing read some verses of Haug, which, with a lit- 
tle alteration, may be turned to my thoughts. 

He. 

Oil women, ye were angels to the lorer, 
And now are devils when the wedding's over I 



Why thus it is, is not so hard to telL^ 

That which appeared a heaven we find a hell. 

In the original, she is the complainant, and he 
gives the reply. But that which one sees every 
day is, ihat a bad, immoral man, ruins the char- 
acter and the temper of his wife. People accuse 
many women of falsehood and crafl, people de- 
plore the same faults in certain oppressed na- 
tions. The answer to the one and to the other 



contain, at the same time, the explanation and 
the excuse : 

'* We have had tyrants for cor masters." 
Before I would be obliged to excuse myself in 
such a manner, I would rather preserve unchan- 
ged my joyless uniform life to the end of my days. 
Life is really not so long. 

A year is passed since I wrote these words, 
" Life is really not so long." Ah, life, neverthe- 
less, is long; its minutes seem eternities when 
one suffers, when one is pressed down with life- 
weariness. And must we not become so, when 
everything resembles an eternal no to a\l our 
wishes and our wants ? 

I i'eel it deeply. In order to endure life, an 
affectionate heart requires the love and tender- 
ness of his fellow-creatures — even as necessarily 
as meat and drink for the sustaining of the body. 

the heart that is condemned to throb forever 
unresponded to 1 Hidden existence, which gave 
motion to it — ^in mercy let it cease to beat! 

People should never contend about the misfor- 
tune, about the pain which others feel. We suf- 
fer in such different ways, and from so many dif- 
ferent kinds of causes ; we are so dissimilarly or- 
ganized, and the relations of outward circumstan- 
ces to our inward, our feelings, our capacities, 
are manifold and so yarions, that it is almost im- 
possible for one person to judge of the condition 
of another. Where, also, we see suffering, we 
should reverence it, if we are not so happy as to 
be able to alleviate it. 

Not long since, I heard one knowing female 
friend admonish another, less knowing, and yet 
less fortunate friend : " Thou hast, indeed, com- 
mitted no crime: thou canst not ieel remorse; 
thou hast, indeea, no cares; thou hast clothes 
and inaintenance provided for thee. About what, 
in a)i the world, needest thou disquiet thyself 1 
Thou fanciest thyself only to be unhappy; chase 
away thy diseased thoughts^ and thou wilt be- 
come as cheerful as me. Everybody has their 
cares. Perfection is really not promised to us 
on earth. One must use one's reason, and drive 
fancies but of one's head, as other people do." 

The friend who was comforted in this way was 
silent; bat looked, spite of it, more dejected than 
before. In her place, I should have answered, 
" It is true, of all the evils which thou hast 
named, I know none; but my nnhappine^ 
therefore, is not the less real— it lies here in this 
weak, diseased heart, which I did not give to my- 
self, and which painful gift heaven has spared 
thee. But precisely for that reason thou Canst 
not judge me ; and it would be just as consequent 
to deny the possibility of my headache because 
thou dost not feel it, as the pang of my heart be- 
cause thou dost not understand it. Thou — ^but to 
what purpose can a longer answer tend, where 
my knowing f icnd would only shrug her shoul- 
ders? I win rather undertake in thought the 
part of comforter, but perform it in a different 
way. . t would go to the sufferer and say, * Rest 
upon me, we will weep together.' " 

M. has been married for some time. His wife 
is very unhappy. I hope, however, that her rap- 
idly-increasing illness will soon release her from 
the horrible life which awaits her in an unhappy 
marriage. 

1 cannot devote one moment of the day to read- 
ing. The Countess cannot bear that I should 
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read in her presence. For that reason I spend 
Tfne or more hours of the night in so doing, and 
these are the only ones which afford me any en- 
joyment of soul. * 

Many a gentle word, rich in consolation, has 
in these hours been spoken to the solitary forlorn- 
one by pur6 spirits, who have understood in their 
•sensitive hearts all the suffering of weak hu- 
manity. Especially rich in consolation are these , 
words, because they say to the unfortunate, " I 
xmderstand thee !" It is to one, as if bewildered 
in a horrible desert, one heard all at once the be- 
loved tones of a friend's voice. Then I often 
stretch forth my hands to the home of the noble 
departed, and exclaim, " O friend, thou who hast 
felt with me — hast suffered with me- send down 
for my refreshment a breath of the eternal rest 
which is now become a part of thee." But, ah ! 
no tranquillizing breath comes to us from the 
land of spirits— and perhaps also no eye sees 
from thence. I believe, too, that it is well it 
should be so. In order to be perfectly happy in 
another world, the glorified must be withdrawn 
from the view of misery. 

"But, ah, if the same voices, which are si- 
lenced in death, yet so piercingly exclaimed, 
"** We suffer!" could once whisper to us from the 
opened clouds, " We are comforted !"— how much 
fewer bitter tears of despair would flow. 

Ye dead ! it may be your busines9 to console 
mortals. 



in a brilliant sphere had felt her heart contracted 
by the nullity and the misery of the great world, 
descend, and, in the peaceful shades of a quiet, 
but useful life, become really great. The ardent, 
the passionate, to whom nature gave the soul of 
.Alexander, and fate gave only fetters, whose ec- 
centric power consumed themselves and others, 
would here let their flames burn upon the altars 
of devotion and benevolence, and feel in the joy 
of voluntary renunciation that the thorny gar- 
land of a saint is a loftier, a more beautiful ob- 
ject of endeavour, than worldly greatness, than 
the world's song of praise, and that renown 
which yet reaches not to the stars.. Here might 
all those who by nature, by fortune, or by the 
world, have been treated with severity, be em- 
braced as by a heavenly mother, who, full of 
mild seriousness an^ure love, would lead her 
children by a quiet, ^appy, aMl virtuous life to 
the eternal home, where love, truths and felicity 
first meet with their prototype. O beautiful and 
blessed life — noble institution — ^innocent charm- 
ing dream — would that it could some time be re- 
alized ! . 



Why are there in our country no religious 
communities like those, which in other countries 
offer to the unhappy, who need them so much, 
respectable, sacred places of refuge 1 They 
might, indeed, be so well instituted that they 
would in no way oppose the laws of our religion 
and of sound reason. They might be what they 
.should be,— sacred asylums for the unhappy, the 
forlorn, — for the erring who, repentant, wished 
to turn back to goodness,— for all those who from 
one cause or another are isolated in the world, 
who live without a determined object, without 
activity and without joy, and who thereby be- 
-come every day more unhappy and less innocent. 

All these should come together and form a great 
family, which, guided by wise laws, devoted it- 
self exclusively to the purpose of honouring the 
Highest in the most agreeable manner — namely, 
t)y affectionate, active assistance to all necessi- 
tous persons, all such as are unjustly dealt by, 
all who are forlorn <and unprotected ; — ^hich ob- 
ject of this great family, that for the liiost part 
would probably consist of indigent persons, 
would only be obtained by united and prudently 
•directe(^ powers. 

Here, those without relatives and friends would 
knit among themselves the holy and affectionate 
bond of the heart, and would find, mother, sister, 
;and friend, — would by their side, and in noble em- 
ulation with them, clothe and instruct the neglect- 
ed child, tend the sick, comfort the mourners,-^ 
in one word, might so live each day, that in the 
evening they would be able to say, " It was not 
lost." Here might she who had gone astray turn 
back to virtue and to God, begin a new life and 
a new happiness, might feel the peace of inno- 
cence and tne encouraging joy of virtue. Here 
might the unhappy one who is embittered by the 
world and man, find a home full of love and gen- 
tleness and good spirits, whose harmonious voi- 
ces would soon pour peace and rest into the 
^wounded heart, nere might the noble one, who 



I have sometimes a feeling of bitterness, which 
I se^ to overcome — of envy, which I seek to 
destroy in its first shoots. But ah, how much 
do^s it not cost to preserve oneself good and 
gentle, when daily and hourly a thousand trifles, 
like pricking needle-pdints, irritate to displeasure > 
and indignation. Neither should I have strength 
to be so, if man^ a time a single prayer for 
strength and patience did not lend it to my 
breast,— if many a time the reading of a good 
book did not call forth observations in my soul 
which elevate it above the nothingness of this 
world. But ah I it sinks again. 

If I might.-however, only breathe a little fresh 
air. The sun shines so ^aguificently-^-the air 
is so cleai^-the snow so white ! O if I could 
for a few minutes be in the country — see the 
dark green woods, and hear their soughing-^ 
could speed across snow-covered plains— breathe 
of the clear light air; — in one word, could see 
free nature and feel myself free— how happy I 
should be ! 



Had not illusions, the enchanting, deceitful 
syrens, filled the anient fancy of my ardent 
cnildhood— had I no^ desired so much from fate 
—then I could !)etter have endured that cold life 
which is become my lot. That early novel- 
reading, how much poison it lays in youi^ 
minds ! What young girl of seventeen, that is 
only gifted by nature with ordinary attractions 
—that has a warm heart— and what heart is in- 
deed cold at seventeen! — and has read novels, 
plays, and romantic poems — does not see, with 
entire certainty in herself, the some-time heroine 
in a novel, a poem, nay, even in a tragedy 1 
The death of a tragedy-heroine is so fearfully 
beautiful, so, sublime, so admired, so wept over, 
that it appears quite enviable; and sometimes 
the young reader weeps with indescribably pain- 
ful joy over herself and her sublimely moving 
future fate, in the ^rl murdered by the hand of 
her loyer. 

Now steps the young girl out into life, and ex- 
pects, with strained impatience, to see it move 
^around her full of love, full of great and beauti- 
ful actions, and rich in sentiments and events; 
and finds, often only what I have found, porerty 
in every thing f and could almost fancy that a 
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hostile fairy had soddenlj changed the enchant- 
ing magic palace into a borribte, fearfal prison. 
Her brilliant, Tarnished morning dream, has 
embittered to her the whole day. 

If I were an instructress, I would, above all 
things, endeavour to defeod my young pupils 
from that which, in the beginning, could excite 
and beat the imagination. I would endeavour 
to prevent, in ever^ way, their adorning life with 
flowers which it did not possess, that they might 
be able some time to gather the few which it 
actually has. Therefore, my little friends, you 
mu9t labour early to exercise your youn^ powers 
upon that which lies near to you, and is useful 
and good within your sphere. When you are 
become older, you must labour still more and 
truly with attention and zdHT— must never dream 
over life, but mu&t use it, and at the same time 
enjoy it. Many grown-up people resemble the 
chila who wept because it could not have the 
moon,— these are they who have early begun to 
seek for their happiness in the clouds. 

OAen, when I hear tell bow one or another 
has met with a joyful change or an. unexpected 
piece of good fortune — when I see how spring 
follows winter, and makes it forgotten; bow 
sunshine succeeds to rain, calm to tempest,-^ 
there awakes in me too a joyous feeling, and I 
think, ^' All things change; all things upon earth 
change, like the earth itself; also for me will 
there probably some time be a change too." 
Hope is a fountain, whose secret and hidden 
veins well forth eternally in the human breast. 

But when I hear of disappoitited hopes, of 
wishes never fulfilled, of prisoners for a life- 
time, then my courage sinks, and I ask myself 
why should it go better with m€ than with 
others 1 



Sleep, ye feelings, wishes, hopes— «teep, and 
leave me at rest I 



To lose interest in oneself, and in all that sur? 
Tounds one, is to be sure sad, but yet at last it is 
lUways a kind of rest. 

f ou say that the country is beautiful, that life 
there is pleasant, that you are hapj)y, that you 
are beloved. I believe it — I believe it; so much 
the better for you, but what good is it to mel 

No! and should I also feel my privations a 
thousand times more deeply, still t will not, I 
c*.!^ld not become cold or indifferent to the hap- 
piness ^fmy neighbour. O love, enjoy, and re- 
joice yourselves ! Let every thing, to the very 
smallest worm, pant with joy, and only I, I 
alone, possess npthing, I will praise thee, God 
of goodness ! 

He too, who seemis to roe so great and good ; 
he, that worthy image of God upon earth — may 
he be happy ! would that I could purchase for 
him, by my life full of renunciation, a life for 
him full of affluence and heavenly joy! 

And howl' should I then indeed be unhappy! 

Since I see him, hear him, some changes have 
taken place in me. The air is clearer— lighter. 

Wh/ does my heart beat when t hear his step, 



his voice even at a distance 1 Why do I become 
so painfully embarrassed when he approaches 
me 1 Why do 1 feel my cheeks bum 1 

His countenance is proud but gentle; his 
whole being full of a noble consciousness; it 
shews itself in his bearing, in his gait, in his 
unconstrained and graceinl movements; one 
sees, one feels, that he has the consciousness of 
making by his exterior an agreeable and respect- 
inspiring impression, and precisely on that ac- 
count he never thinks about it — and on thai 
account it operates so certainly. The forehead 
is lolly and free, the eyes flash with Are and 
brightness, the nose is easily and lightly arched» 
— in all his features, in his whole deportment, is 
revealed the development of a free, powerfully, 
beautiful nature, which has only sought through 
the outward a significant expression of the in- 
ward. Freshness and life pervade his conver- 
sation as well as his countenance, and when he 
speaks, one feels that the fires of truth and good- 
ness which sparkle in his eyes, dwell also in his 
soul. His voice is sometimes, perhaps, too strong 
and loud for the tone of conversation, but it raises 
itself upon the fire-pinions of thought and of feel* 
ing. It proceeds from a breast in which no sin* 
gle feeling is stifled or fettered. It is the voice 
of freedom, and seems made to speak for her. 
Thus nobly, thus beautifully gifted by nature 
and fortune, ought he not also to be good? 
Yes ! he is good — good as I image to myself the 
angels. This eye which can so coldly. aoi 
calmly see danger and death approach, that 
glances with such defiance and scorn on tyrants 
and voluntary slaves — this eye has also tears of 
sympathy for the sufferings of a child, for the 
quiet pain of a woman. And should he not be 
good when he is so superior, so admired, so be- 
loved! Elected to be king, he might perhaps 
forget his crown I 

By the side of this glorious image I have, for 
the sake of the remarkable contrast, placed 
another, and contemplated now the one, now the 
other. This image, which is related to the first, 
like the shadow to the light, is my own.. My de- 
portment is dejected, it betrays the condition ot 
my soul. My movements are, especially in his 
presence, often constrained and childish; this 
proceeds in part from the consciousness of my 
few charms, — in part from silly shame, which 
infuses into me a stupid vanity on account of 
my dress, which is almost mean, in comparison 
with that of others in my condition of life. I 
venture to speak but little, and when I speak my 
voice is low, and my words are often certainly 
inarticulate, because they have been accustomed^ 
to be silenced so severely^; perhaps also, be- 
cause his eagle-glance rests so attentively upoa 
me, and he bends himself forward to listen to 
me. My eyes^-earlier they had fire, expression, 
and animation, were clear and blue as the heav- 
en — now they are feeble, without colour and 
expression — they resemble extinguished flames. 
Earlier my couritenance bad life and freshness, 
— ^now that g^ray-yellow colour, which indicates 
my past life, lias spread itself by degrees all 
over it, and has chased away every grace. I 
could formerly laugh — I have forgotten how. 
My smile is melancholy. It is a pale, autumn- 
like sunshine, which speedily hides itself in dark 
clouds. Wearied by perpetual labour, and com- 
bating against the ever growing desires after a 
brighter and more friendly life, a certain iodifi^er- 
ence and coldness has bv degrees overcome my 
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soni — ^I have Tost interest in myself and my own 
fate. I have by degrees carried my hopes to the 
grave, and every one has taken with it something 
of my life into the grave. 

He is good — too good ! Like the son which 
rejoices with its light even the smallest tfower, 
he wishes by his fire, his fresh spirit, his cheer- 
fulness, to enliven even me. But ah ! the most 
beautiful sua cannot bring again life to the 
flower which, already withered, has sunk its 
head to the earth. 



He is very well read, has travelled mucli, has 
seen much, heard, perceived, and thought; it is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that his words 
are rich in meaning. When I have quietly lis- 
tened to him with rapture for whole hours, it is 
to me as if I heard beautiful music, whose pure 
changeful melodies open to me an inner world 
full of rich infinite feelings. 

Besides this, every thing, as well what con- 
oems things as ideas, becomes to me clearer and 
more distinct, as if in a dark gloomy picture gal- 
lery all at once the day burst in and lighted up 
the pictures, the subjects of which I before had 
only darkly imagined. And if he turn biniself 
to me whilst he unfolds his rich noble ideas, and 
full of goodness inquires, "Is it not sol do not 
you think so tool"— then he reads, probably in 
my eyes, my quiet admiring answer. 

He spoke yesterday of his childhood. He has 
been caressed by father and mother; he was car- 
ried about in their arms, upon their hearts ; and 
11 — when I was a child, when I became older, 
now even, always— always was my caressing 
hand, my loving heart repelled: Well then, re- 
jected and yet proud heart, cease to proffer thy- 
self yet farther; and if thou must love neverthe- 
less, break amid thy own throbbings rather than 
betray thyself, rather than place thyself in dan- 
ger of bemg anew rejected, despised 

Gtniet nights, why do ye no longer vouchsafe 
to me peaceful beneficial sleep 1 And thou, my 
hearty why dost thou throb so 1 

A certain agreeable consciousness awakens 
sometimes in me. I am then not so mean— »not 
so altogether insignificant in the ey^s of another! 
He shews me esteem, nay attention ; he places 
value on my judgment ; ne encourages me to 
cultivate my talents : but that is done only out 
of goodness, out of heavenly compassionate good- 
ness. God ble$s him I 



It is too late, poo late, merciful passer-by. 
Dost thou not see that the frost of many nights 
has lain upon the plant? Never again will it 
raise its head. 



My daily prayer, — ^that which gives to me the 
j^reatest pleasure, is : " O God, give to him every 
thing, which thou hast found it good to with- 
draw froip me !" 

What joy, to pray for those whom one loves! 
What joy it is for me, to think, that ray feeling 
for him should assume the form of a guardian 
an^el, to turn from him a danger, to lesud to him 
a blessing ! 

But never, never shall he saspect bow much 
1 have loved hioi ! Never shall he direct to me 

a 



a contemptuous, pitying glanciet It vonld bt 
to me a dagger-blow ! 

I will bum these papers, my only confidants { 
and my heart shall be the quiet grave of m> 
feelings. 

death \ merciful death,^ why comest thoo 
not? How delightful to me would be the wail- 
ing of thy refreshment-bringing pinions ! 

1 have had to-night a strange, but beautiful 
dream. It seemed to me that I walked in a gar- 
den full of flowers. It was spring; the bird» 
sang, the heaven was clear, the air mild and 
pure, all was beautiful around me — ^but I did not 
feel myself happy. I wandered softly along and 
looked towards Alfred, irho walked m the same, 
direction with myself, but upon another path,, 
separated from me by a little stream, whose sil- 
ver waves sprang forward one over another, and 
whispered, " How charining, how charming, it 
is to rock upon cool waves !" 

And 1 was obliged to repeat for myself, "Hot 
charming, how charming!'* Alfred also Ipo'- .' 
incessantly towards me, and it seemed to me liiat 
our looks by degrees began to beam. 

All at once he went down to the shore, and 
stepped into a little boat which floated across 
the stream, and suddenly paused at my feeL 
Alfred reached forth his hand to me to enter. I 
would not, and wept, I knew not rightly why. 
Then he took my hand, and drew me wiih gen- 
tle force near him in the boat. I wept still, but 
felt myself nbt unhappy. 

Then began the boat, as if guided by invisible 
hands, to move itself, and rocked lightly and 
pleasantly down the stream, whilst the silver- 
waves splashing leapt around it and sang melo- 
diously, " How charming it is, to rock together 
upon cool waves !" I wept no longer. 

Alfred and I talked with each other, and that 
which we said encl^anted us. We floated softly 
away under balsamic-breathing flower-arches 
of lilachs and roses. The flowers loosened' 
themselves from their stems and fell down upott 
us, whilst voices from them whispered, " How 
blessed it is to love one another, and to be 
united \" and we repeated amid joyful ftelings^ 
" How blessed !" Then came the night, but a 
night without darkness, for all the flowers began 
to shine in their bright colours, and every wave 
looked upward with a little bright shining dia- 
mond in its point. Above our heads floated a 
light cloud, from which beamed millions or 
stars. All at once Alfred said, '*See there the 
grave !" And before us I saw somethins dark, 
formless, horrible, into which we were hastily 
driven. I felt, however, no fear. Then some- 
thing like the wafting of a wing touched our 
eyelids, and we slept. But our sleep had lovely 
dreams, and we ceased not to see one another. 
Then it was to me, as if a gentle kiss was press- 
ed upon our lips, a kiss like that with which a 
mother awakens her sleeping child, and we 
awoke. A beaming morning-red surrounded us. 
We held one another by the hand, and ascended 
ever higher and higher into an atmosphere of 
rose-odour. I felt my being light and^ethereal. 
Every particle of heaviness, of depression, of 
discomfort, was vanished; I felt it was forever. 
In a sea of crystal clearness, which lay below 
us, our fisrures were reflected, and I saw myself 
so beautiful that it enchanted me; "Now, for 
the first time^" that^hl l^** I«SB.^^T^^ ^\iks&:e 
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Xq the midst of the transporting feeling of a pure 
and increasing joy, stole saddenly the thought 
through my soul, " If all this should be only a 
dream, and I should wake no more in dream, 
but in reality !" Ah, truly, all «ras only a dream. 
I perceived all at once the cry of the night-watch. 
*'The clock has struck onel" and the bell of the 
Countess which called me to her. The Countess 
fancied she heard a mouse in her sleeping room, 
and would allot to me the part of a cat, which I 
perform extremely unskilfully. 

Great misfortune enhances the powers of the 
soul; she mounts up to heaven from the flames 
of combat. It is an apotheosis, although upon 
the wings of the tempest. But those hourly, de- 
pressing, consuming cares and disagreeables, 
those vexations, the cancers of life and joy, O 
how do they not oppr^s the children of the dust 
— ^yet deeper into the dust 1 

I had just now a moment of quiet satisfaction. 
IVhat was the cause of it I do not rightly know. 
I was alone ; the sun shone into my little cham- 
ber; I felt its warmth with pleasure; the shadow 
of a budding lilac played in the sunshine upon^ 
the green wall. I thought upon him— on his 
goodness. I observed a little cloud, which at 
some distance from the sun floated lightly by, 
and said to myself ^< Thus will my life creep on i 
Yes, ephemeral being, soon wilt thou be no more, 
and thy pain, thy love, will leave behind them 
upon earth just as little trace as this little cloud 
in the blue field of heaven. I shall be no more, 
—suffer no more. Peaceful thought I" 

I am in the country ! For the first time in 
many years, and that truly through his kind me- 
diation, I find myself in a good, cheerful, and in 
every respect amiable family. Here constantly 
assemble themselves the people of the neie:bour- 
ing residences. They play, sing, dance, talk, and 
laugh, the whole day long. I am dazzled, like 
one who comes out of the darkness and sudden- 

the eye 
now. 



Iv is met by a strom: sun-light. Even as tl 
then experiences pain, so does my heart 
I am not ungrateful,-*but I feel myself solitary; 
I am not happy— and never shall be so! 

I am a dissonant tone in the joyous harmony 
which rules here ; that I feel in myself most of all. 

Seldom have I seen so amiable, interesting'a 
person as the twenty-years-old Camilla. She 
and her good sisters endeavour to cheer and en- 
liven me in every possible way ; but they are — 
ah, they are too joyous, too happy! they are in- 
nocent children of the li^^ht ; they have not had 
a presentiment of the mystery of pain, I have 
endeavoured to fall in with their amiable la- 
bours ; but my smile has perhaps not been right 
joyous, and one of the tears which I often feel to 
fill my eyes has perhaps, against my will, rolled 
down my cheek, and been seen ; or my deport- 
ment, reserved, through habit, rfepels them ; "in 
short, I see that they are not at home near me, 
and feel themselves restrained in their innocent 
animation ; and they would certainly leave me 
to my own mournful self, if they were not pre- 
vented doing so by their goodness and politeness. 

'Ah, what has the owl to do among the larks 1 
Terrify and silence their innocent songs 1 No ; 
it is better that it return to its own dark nest. 



My name's day. I had forgotten it. Camilla 
and her sisters surprised me with flowers and 
songs ; they crowned me with flowers, embraced 
me, besought me to be gay, — said that they loved 
me. Amiable, merciful Samaritans, if indeed 
your anxious labours cannot heal the wounds of 
the suflerer, yet she will never forget to bless you 
for your goodness. 

He reproached me with gentleness for my re- 
serve. He wished I would seem jojrful. I will 
attempt it. 

I^t evening Camilla sung. He stood behind 
her^air. When she had finished, she turned 
herself half round, looked up at him modestly 
blushing, and asked — *' Was not this the piece 
which you wished fori" I did not hear his half- 
aloud spoken reply, but I saw his beaming eye 
meet hers which she cast down. Why did she 
cast it downl Beautiful, graceful Camilla! 
Look up gratefully to heaven, if thou perceive 
that feeling in his eyes which I read in thine. 

His looks follow her. That is not to be won- 
dered at. She is a rose in her full bloom, lovely, 
good, and joyous. He gave h.er a nosegay late- 
ly orheliotrope, and a bee crept out of the flow- 
ers and flew to me, who sate at a distance, and 
stung me in the hand. I lepressed with difficul- 
ty an exclamation of pain, but yet I did it. I 
would not have disturoed tne two at any price, 
they looked so amiable and happy. I can give no 
joy, but neither will I disturb any. 

And for that reason I must very soon return 
to mj gloomy home. That is now more suita- 
ble for me. 

I hUve endeavoured to give him a pleasure. I 
have arranged and adorned CamiUals brown 
hair, which of all the attractions that she pos- 
sesses, is the one upon which she bestows least 
pains. I have succeeded. 

He is ill! and 1 cannot approach him— not 
watch over him ! 



He is better. Tears of anxious pain, tears of 
ioy, which I was unable to keep back — yt have 
betrayed me! But thou, Camilla, dost thou 
think that thy paleness, thy red eyes, have re- 
mained unobserved? 



He entered, we suspected it not; he seized our 
hands— thanked us for our anxiety, our sympa- 
thy. What I did I know not; ]?ut Camilla saw 
that I trembled. 



Yes. I will hence— to hide myself froto him, 
from the whole world, from myself ! 

I am again in my former home. It is better 
for me here,— I fancy Jhat here I am stronger. 

He must know it— he has seen that which he 
is to me. And then 1 Should he know it al- 
ways. He would not boast of it in vanity — for 
that he is too great, too noble ! He would mourn 
over me ; his pity would not be heavy to me to 
bear, like the pity of the world. I should regard 
it like the compassion of a higher spirit, which 
looked down upon a weaker being. 

Wherefore comes he to visit our joyless house, 
to enliven it with his presence % It is done from 
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compassion for me;— does he think that I coold 
•not iive without his glance 1 Oh, he deceives 
himself I Life can as it were nourish itself with 
renunciations. 

Or perhaps he foresees that when he is sep- 
arated from me, I shall find myself doubly soli- 
tary, and seeks now to strengthen my soul, that 
1 may bear itV Therefore he comes, again — 
therefore he speaks — in order to raise me to the 
strength of mind, to the repose which he himself 
possesses. 

Therefore he exercises my voice, encfMirages 
me to cultivate' my understanding, to ae^ for 
knowledge. But in my condition that is impos- 
sible: and besides this, how' could it benefit me 
— will it make me happier Iji^ 

Yes ; I understand him and his angelic good- 
ness. He has seen that he also was appointed 
by heaven to strike a wound into my heart ; he 
knows it, and sought to prei)are me for it; he 
would, if possible, alleviate it, make it imper- 
ceptible ; he will divert mv thoughts, will pre- 
pare pleasure for me-<-ah ! ne knows me not I 

He is too good I It seems to me as if hepress- 
-ed the dagger only deeper into my heart: but he 
knows what is best for me — and I kiss tne hand 
■which gives me death I 

Ah, why so much kindness to-day, if he will 
«et off to-morrow 't 



He has asked my hand— heavenly powers! 
He and— I! ^ 



I have refused his hand, with thankful words ; 
l>ut decidedly have I refused his hand I My heart 
Ibeats with pain and proud delight! I have re- 
fused It, because I love him better than I love 
myself; his happiness I prefer to mine a thou- 
sand times, and could give him no greater proof 
of this, than that I would preserve him from a 
wife who is not in a condition to make him hap- 
py. Ah,ImustT«reepl 

Would not death by the side of life throw over 
this its dark shadow ? I will be j ust towards my- 
self. I am not in every thing unwonhy of ms 
«hoiSe. My life, my heart, are pure — and this 
heart loves him;— my soul glows for truth and 
virtue, — I am not conscious of one mean feeling 
— but ah, for the rest how little am I formed to 
beautify his noble life ! My outward vouth is 
vanished, still more so my inward. This spring 
of the soul, which sometimes however can recal 
the early withered flowers of the other. All my 
eager lively talents are chilled and dead. It is 
always to me as if there rested a heavy, stiff, iron 
hand upon my breast. I have felt too deeply the 
Vlesolate emptiness, the gloomy melancholy of 
life. The bitterness of certam moments will 
never leave my memory. Never shall I regain 
that mood of mind, that freedom from care, which 
causes one to laugh so heartily — to be joyful, — 
in one word, to forget the future in the present 
hour. How bitterly should I have felt by his 
side— adoring him as I now do— my inability to 
give and to receive pleasure. I should, like Ab- 
badona, feel my inward darkness, and (hereby 
become still darker. 

My health is weakened and I greatly err if my 
chest is not affected. \ 



Besides, what should I be in those circles 
where rank, mind, and talents, as well as his . 
own inclination, call him, with my small educa- 
tion, my wholly inward poverty, my want of 
agreeable properties; — ^a despised nuility, and a 
being whose audacious pretensions would there, 
where shp is not in her place, make her appear 
with justice an object of ridicule. A wife with- 
out charms, sickly, melancholy, and who, be- 
cause she felt all thjs, became thereby yet more 
dejected; that would be the sweet reward w^ich ' 
fortune would have given for his magnanimity ; 
that would be the only comfort for his pains, for 
the enlivening and joy of his life ! Ah, he would 
hundreds of times have repented his choice in his 
own heart ! And the kinder, the more consider- 
ate he might have been towards me, for that rea- 
son should I have been all the more unhappy. » 
Yes; I feel that, pressed to his heart, out of- the 
very despair of not being able to make him hap- 
py, I might have murdered myself O that thou 
whom I so inwardly, so infinitely lov«, conldst 
but read my heart! Would that my constant,' 
my warm prayer might call down upon thee that 
happiness which I cannot give thee ! 
« He has never loved me ; no spark of love con- 
ducted him to me :; only for a moment could I de- 
ceive myself about it — the dream vanished — all 
became clear,— I saw what 1 had to do— and God 
and my love lent me strength to act properly. 

It was only noble, heavenly compassion which 
led him to me— only goodness, — it deserV^ed to be 
rewarded! A sweet, proud feeling overpowers 
my heart, when I think, " the noblest man would 
have raised me up to himself," and I have treat- 
ed him worthily ! Yes ; he has raised me ! 

I cherished in me the belief, that the charming 
Camilla will, at one time, vouchsafe to hijn aU 
that which it was not in my power to give. 
Pale, trembling Camilla! perhaps very soon 
will the flowers of joy and love glow upon thy 
gentle cheeks. Thou never shalt learn for what 
thou hast to thank me. And thou, Alfred, when i 
the joy of heaven swells in thy noble breast, thou 
wilt no longer think of me;. but I— I will think 
on thee. 



And when I have finished my laborious course 
through life, may I then be able to say, ** I have 
made two human beings happy !" 

I see him no longer. How dark is every thing 
around me here ! but I have willed it, — and I am 
contented. 

My thoughts accompany him with benedictory 
wishes,— day and night, in the morning as in the 
evening, accompany him, 

My presentiment is about being fulfilled. Ca- 
milla IS Alfred's happy bride. How will hex 
lovely intellectual eyes beam ! O may they be 
happy ! Hear me, Giver of all felicity— no sup- 
plication for myself shall longer weary thy good- 
ness,— but make them happy— take every thing 
w;hich I might yet have— ah, take my'Soul— and 
give, give to them all I 

Let Camilla love him, even as I love him. 



The bells ring! the hells ring ! the great day is 
arrived— Alfred leads Camilla to the altar. Efow 
noble, how handsome he is ! How lovely, how 
charming she, — how happy they both appear to 
be I "A noble pair," whispered the peoplCj— did 
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I hear ft— or haTe I read It aomewhefel I do 
not know. The day is beautifal— ihe spring- 
sun warm and bright. All is bright and peace- 
ful, my mind also,— I am happy and cheerful I 
No, it is not fever which colours my cheeks so 
crimson— it is joy — it excites my pulse — it makes 
my heart beat a nundred in a minute— hark ! the 
bells ring. It is done; the clergyman has bless- 
ed them — and I too. 



Now I am tranqnil and alone, and quiet as the 
night, which reposes on all things; I pray in my 
heart fo^ the happiness of those whom I so infi- 
nilely love. All that Providence does is good, 
is well — even pain has its rejjose, its end — my 
pain also will find this in his happiness; for 
which I in a courageous moment laid the founda- 
tion. O beloved of my heart, I believe, I know, 
that through thy happiness, I also shall be hap- 
py. When the sun of thy joy beams in its full 
splendid midsummer glory, its warmth will also 
reach to me, the one hidden in shade. I will be 
the distant echo of thy song of joy! dPeel and 
call thyself happy — ^and— I also will be happy — 
be joyful! ana I also am— joyful; smile! and 
also J smile; thank God! and also I thank God; 
thank him ifiwardly. 

(Poor fanatic! thy wings seem not long to 
have sustained thee. Under a later date, I find 
in the same hand which wrote this in joy and fe- 
licity, the following words, all the expressions of 
a quiet but broken spirit). 

Jamtary find. My life is a feverish dreai!n ! 

^ A better world- my most beautiful, my only 
hope! 

(Years seem now to have passed on in which 
nothing is indicated ; but from that which next 
follows, and with which a new epoch seems to 
have begun in the life of the Solitary, one naay 
conclude that the angel of peace— whose palms, 
sooner or later, wave around the good, innocent 
sufferer— came nearer to her heart). 

An infinitely sweet something has sunk into 
niy heart. I know not what sentiment of peace, 
nay, of cheerfulness, attends me in my quiet 
wandering through the vale of life. And yet 
every thing around me here is uncl^ahged, is 
•«cold; without icy, without love, as before. The 
change has taken place in myself I expected 
my happiness from the world — and man; 1 was 
deceivea, woulided and repelled; now I have 
alone turned myself to God, and begin to feel- 
that His peace is higher, greater than all the joy 
of the wof Id. 



A beautiful hyacinth, which blooms in my 
window, awoke in me cheerful feelings and 
thoughts. I see how it, unconsciously paying 
liomage to the light and warmth, by degrees turns 
CI* the sun. The sun in return beams brightly 
upon it; opens, still operating, ^owerupon flow- 
er; lends to it colour, beauty, and fragrant odour. 
This to me is a clear imags of the human and 
the divine. Eternal sun of love! J \ffill, liker 
the flower, humbly turn to thy liffht, in order to 
receive life and joy from thee, which thou alone 
canst give. 

/come from church. 1 hnve wept much, and 
^at yet become happier. The feeling of devo- 



tion is one of the mostl)eaafTfu], raostclianningy 
which we can experience upon earth. It is. not 
joy, not sorrow; bufsomethmg that elevates us 
above both, — it is a momentary return of the soul 
to its true native home — a feeling which, more 
than every deep-thinking demonstration, convin- 
ces us that we are children of immortality. 

The text was taken from the Woman of Ca- 
naan. The preacher took occasion therefore to 
represent how bread is oHen withheld from ns 
that we may learn to satisfy ourselves with the 
crumbs,— and how a submissive and flexible 
spirit is productive of happiness to its possessor, 
and well-pleasing to Goa. It seemed to me, as 
if all this was emphatically spoken alone to me, 
and I acknowledged it as truth in my heart 
Ah, this restless heart, that has desired with im- 
patience so much from the world and from man, 
that wished so ardently to possess all the good 
things of life, how it has been obliged to give op 
its wishes ! It has, by degrees, learned to please 
itself with the crumbs ; but it is also humble, pa- 
tient — and as I hope has become tjfetter,— aad 
now first it enjoys the peace, the jpy, after which 
it has striven so long, but in the wrong way. A 
flower, a bright day, an unexpected kind word- 
a lovely dream, a feeling of satisfaction, jes\ a 
thousand little enjoyments, formerly not regard- 
ed by me, of which even the life most waniingin 
joy IS not wholly deprived, — are now infinitely 
dear to me. I have by little and little learned to 
see how the true wisdom of human life consists 
in this, that it, like the bee,lcnows how to suck a 
drop of honey out of the smallest flower. 

And if thou, lofty Director of my destiny, hast 
left me thus solitary upon earth for this purpose, 
that I may turn myself wholly to thee, and in 
thee find my all,— have I then, indeed, ground for 
complaint f If thou. All-merciful, wilt be to me 
father atid mother, brother and sister, must not 1 
then consider myself as blessed ? • 

Why, ah why, have I not earlier sought my 
peace where I could alone find it? How many 
years of pain and depression might have been 
spared me, if I had earlier known how foojish it 
is to turn oneself for comfort and joy to the world 
and man.. 

GivC) thou solitary forsaken one, thy heart to 
God ; but with that deep serious will, which al- 
lows of no wavering, no return, no weakness. 
Learn to say,. "Thy will be done, O Father!"— 
not merely with submission, but with love, with 
joy; and all despair, all depressing, hopeless 
pain, will for evejr have vanished from thee! 

When I in the evening lay myself down to 
rest, and the fatigues of the day and the unkind 
treatment of those for whom I have borne them 
have depressed my mind, I begin to pray *'My 
Father!"— but scarcely have I said these words, 
scarcely has the feeling of their meaning pene- 
trated my soul, .than I weep the sweetest tears, 
and an infinite blessedness overcomes my whole 
being. My whole prayer then ofien consists of 
"My Father!" which I repeat many times; for 
they contain, as I feel them, every thing which 
I can express of childlike love, of inward confi- 
dence, of submissive hope, of devotional joy. 
Amid such feeling^s I fall calmly asleep, — and is 
it then indeed to be wondered at, if I believe my- 
self eradVed b^ lYie ^\i%^ of OlW^cU^. 

^ "Yes, 1 \>eUe'?e VX.— \ m\]s\.\s«S\rvCT^ Vx— »Ca!w^ Sa ^ 
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comfbrt for eveiy tliivg. ThereiarebeiDgBiaore 
vofonaDate than lhaT«bcea,aUhoBs:fa the seD- 
tibtUty of mV' heart has. increaaed safieriog a 
thoasand-fokT for me. There is, for example^ 
the neglected invalid^ consamed by pain; the 



captive, without hope of delirerance, of whose 
only jov — a spider — ^an inhuman hand hags de- 
prived Dim. But could not they also look up to 
God, and say " Our Father!** And the crimi- 
nal, who has deserved his sufferings-^who is 
more unfortunate than hel But if he feel r&^ 
pentance he may be foigiven, — ^the prodigal son 
can arise and go to his Father. Can the child 
of an eternally good Father ever, indeed, feel 
despair 7 Ah! He who taught us to call God 
our Father, He alone knew the human heart, 
and knew how to give to it a never-failing con- 
flolation! 



The dead have comforted the mortal ; and the 
voices which have exclaimed, "We suffer!" 
bavealsoexclaimed " We are comforted !" The 
Gospel is spread out to the human race, and has 
opened heaven to it; but a murmuring, dissatis- 
fied heart knows it not. 



BttC the vicioU9*-the debased into aaimal rude- 
ness — the millions who live in darkness, in the 
night of misery and of ignorancel Friendly 
stars! ye' who shine so brightly— -mystic lights 
of heaven, full of hope I glance up to yon. Ye 
are worlds for hope— I regard ye as higher 
schools of education for the unhappy children of 
earth! Yes, confidently may oae hope, God is 
indeed so all-good ! 

If our faith is firm, and our hope secured with 
a sure anchor, then is much won for our peace, 
and, in particular, heaven stands clear m our 
future; but, nevertheless, our hearts may still 
suffer much, and the burden of the day still ap- 
pear intolerable, let hutnan wisdom help It as it 
may. Defend us from discouragement — from 
the phantasmagoria of the itnagination ; and let 
na seek, every one for himself, the diversion of 
mind, the available little joys and springs of 
^'orafort, which lie so near to us, if we only look 
out for them. The great object is to preserve 
oneself good and ptire, and then to suffer as lit- 
tle as possible. The means for th^t purpose are 
for all equally alike as different; but no one will 
miss them who has only his eyes open to see 
«hem. 



Mercifully to direct the blind to them, ought to 
be the business of those whose lot it is on earth, 
so to say, to be eyes to the human race, to see 
for them and to teach them to see. O ye wise, 
ye noble and enlightened of the ealrth, be less of 
our schoolmasters, be more our comforters! 
Shew us the mysteries of consolation — give light 
to pain — teach every one how in his outward 
condition, and accordinjs: to the nature of his in- 
ward, he may find alleviation for his sufferings! 
Noble physician of the soul, grow not weary in 
seeking out remedies for all her maladies ! How 
many blessings then will follow your footsteps, 
your divine labours ! 

The years which I formerly found so longr, 
now pass on rapidly as swallows, because the 
days no longer appear burdensome to me,— be- 
cause no hour of the day passes over without 
a^rding to me a cheerinf^, enlivening feeling. 
77i/s hoarJ/, tUs lo me principal comfort, 1 hate 



found in prayer, in a constanl^remenArance of * 
the presence of the Highest of Beings. I live 
and act always under the* eyes of a father; and 
as I feel that I live, I feel and know also that his 
eye follows me, that his spirit is nearto me, sur- 
rounds me with his peace, and infuses a joy into' 
me which Lmay indeed feel but cannot describe. 

I regarded myself formerly, bv virtue of my 
position, as wholly useless in. the world. Ex- 
perience, to me dear experiience, has taught me 
—that if we work, in the small sphere which has 
been confided to us, only with truth and care, 
that we shall operate and labour according to the 
regulation which is the foundation of all good; 
and that pleasant consequences v^U sooner or 
later arise to Qs therefrom. 



My health fails. The fulfilment of my duties 
in the fhmily which has adopted me, becomes to 
me more dimcril every day; but I endeavour to 
fulfil them according to the best of my powers. 
My heatt has peace, is cheerful and quiet. 

. " Do not sit idly there, and do not look so hap^ 
py^ whilst I go about to seek for my snuff-boX P' ' 
said just now the angry Qouutess to me. I rec- 
ollect a time when I received reproaches on ac- 
count of my downward devotional Idoks. Now 
my heart is so joyous that my countenance often 
receives the impression of it. Neither was the 
displeasure of the Countess at this time wholly 
without foundation; because, whilst one must 
take heed not to disturb the peace of others by an 
evidtnce of our own disquiet, one must not the 
less avoid shewing a satisfaction which may 
make a painful impression upon tho.se to whom 
this feeling is a stranger. 

I have again ^seen — him — her, have pressed 
their children to my heart! This family is an 
image of felicity. The hapn^ husband and wife 
scarcely recognised me. Tnat was not singular 
— ^I am so changed. I cherish in myself a wish 
— a fanciful hope— which I will not chase away 
—the hope of being able soon to float invisibly 
around tnem, and watch over their happiness. 

How beautiful is the look of a man who labours 
with his full powers and in a sphere where his 
abilities freely exercise themselves^ and still rise 
higher by the labour,— and where he is conscious 
that he lives for the benefit of his country, that 
he is esteemed by his fellow-citizens, loved by 
wife and friends, worshipped by his children, — 
that is the look of Alfred ! How charming and 
touching is the expression in the countenance 
of a w^man n^here all the requirements of her 
loving heart have been fulfilled, who lives in and 
for her beloved, — that is the expression of CamiU 
la's face. And you happy Jitlle ones — ^j'ou chil- 
dren, you darlings, one sees in your eyes full of 
innocence and joy of life, who brightly— the 
heaven of your childhood shines! 

"In the autumn— when the leaves fall!" said 
a physician to-day, half aloud to the Countess, 
after he had observed me with thoughtful mien, 
and had inquired after my health. This termi- 
nation of life sounds quite romantic,— but yet my 
life has had very little resemblance to a romance. 
Well then,— in autumn!— in autumn. An as- 
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I make nse of a^medy for my chest,— ma j it 
or may it not be benefioial— I am calm ; former- 
ly I wished to die-*now I wish it less, since I 
have learned better to support 9nd employ life. 
I haye learned to worship Qod in all his works. 
There is nothing, be it small as it may, to which 
a great ihoueht does not in some way unite itself 
—and which thereby does not become important 
and interesting. 

The leaves fall-^-^ I still live— and still lilt 
joyfully my eyes to the gloomy heavens. 

I have great bodilv pain and yet suffer so 
little— my soul is so happy ! 

"In spring— when the leaves shoot!"— says 
the physician now. And I should almost believe 
it, ii I ventured to listen to the quiet presentiment 
which abides in me, and which whispers to me: 
in spring, when every thing awakens to life ana 
to joy, when the flowezs send forth from opened 
cups their fragrant odour to heaven. — then will 
my emancipated spirit float forth and feel the air 
ofthe eternal spriuff ; then will mv yearning have 
reached its dimly divined of goal. 

He is come to me with his wife, yet once more 
to see me — that was noble and kind of him. I 
found him changed. A dark fire was in his eye, 
and wrinkles which resembled those of discon- 
tent shewed themselves sometimes oA his brow, 
that formerly was so clear and smooth. Ah, am- 
bition has crept into his heart l— this, togethar. 
witk his talents, has lifted him upon eagfe-pin- ; 



ions to the height of vorldly greatness. He 19 
become a great man, but has ceased to be happy. 
His amiable wife looked dejected, and the most 
careful toilet could not conceal the change in her 
melancholy countenance. It grieved me to see 
her; ah, that they were but as happy and tran- 
quil as II 

I am almost forty years of age. As solitary 
as I lay in my cradle, thus solitary stand I yei 
on the edge of the grave. I have gone through 
life like a shadow, and my life has been like a 
shade. More and more it vanishes from my 
eves; but the Eternal Father, whose will I have 
obeved, opened to jne a new, a glorious life, to 
which I advance with indescribable joy ! The 
beneficial prayers which I send forth, and which 
I feel will be heard, — the feeline of a presenti- 
ment of heaven, that feeling of angelic peace 
which has accompanied me, — the tranquillity 
which ^o pain is able to disturb, — the delicious 
emotions of joy, the pleasurable tears which I 
often shed,— oh, those dear holy messengers!— 
what do they announce to me other than that I 
soon shall behold the image of all^ve, of all 
perfection, — that the yearning spark will soon 
unite itself with the sacred fire from which it is 
sprung I . « 

Her^ the feeble hand ceased to guide the pen, 
—the heart which had beaten so long with lave^ 
and pain now eposes. 

The Solitary is gone home to her Father- 
-she is now happy I . 
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Who that has sufficed — that has, in moments 
of deep and dark pain, found in his heart a world 
of misery, and then felt the necessity, cherish- 
ed the heartfelt wish, to be comforted by a be- 
ing from a higher world — has not, at times, 
hoped in enthasiastic melancholy to see an an- 
gel come down, who with merciful healing-hand 
would touch the wounded heart, and solve the 
dark riddle of life and suffering! 

Oh, when nature smiles around us in her glo- 
rious garment of summer, — when she, like an 
enchanting beloved one — affectionate, beaming, 
warm, embraces with pure joy man, her bride- 
groom,— then, if the human heart remain cold 
and reserved, and solemn as the grave ; — if it 
alone cannot' mingle its voice in the jubilant 
chorus of the earth, — ^if man fancy himself to be 
the only repulsed one,— how good were it then 
if a Yoice from heaven whispered the assertion 
to the unhappy one, " Thou also snrt beloved ! 
Son of suffering, endure with patience; thou 
also Shalt one time drink from the cup of happi- 
hess!'» 

Ye bitter sufferings, inconsolable sorrow, de- 
spair — I have known ye! Heavenly voice, 
full of mercy and comfort, I have heard thee, 
and shall never forget thee. Yet to-day callest 
thou to me from the world ot spirits. My spul 
hears thee^my heart understands thee ! At this 
moment, iq, which memory has opened the leaves 
of my book of life, and my pen will recal the re- 
membrance pf long flown times, the still night 
has laid all around me to rest. I am alone, 
awake, and with me it is suffering which dissi- 
fiate repose. The pale light of my lamp makes 
me aware of the shadow of a fearful form upon 
the wall near me, which renunds me of that 
which legends ascribe to the gnomeiB, those chil- 
dren of dust and of darkness. This horrible 
^hape is my own — is my body. And this, so 
deformed, so heavily afllicted body is united to 
a soul which adores the beautiful in the inward 
being, as well as in the outward form. 

Aloie with myself and my shadow,* surround- 
ed by night and silence, I yet feel the smile float 
upon my lips,— I listen with quiet joy to the 
harmonious voices which rise up from the depths 
of my soul in humble offerings of praise to heav- 
en ; and I can only compare the delightful, clear 
peace which encompasses my soul, with the 
gentle moonlight that at this moment spreads 
itself over the moss-roses in my window. 

There was a time when every thing in me was 
quite otherwise, in which I hated the world and 
myself; in which I wished that I had never been 
born. 

In the May of life, during those days of spring 
In which the whole of organized nature, every 
created existence, becomes partaker of sooie 
drops of joy ; in which gentle pinions rock man- 
kind, and heaven vaults itself so loftily and 
brightly above us,— at that time I became ac- 
quainted with misfortune, and bitter were then 
mjr eowpJainta. 



It was in my drooping soul, as in the outward 
world, when, in our northern" 61imate, the days 
towards winter rapidly decrease, the nights be- 
come longer, and the sun, like a dying one, 
seems only to rise, to say farewell, and then to 
sink again. I eherished not the hope that a new 
year would alter for me the course of things ;. 
on the contrary, I saw behind the decreasing 
light a night becoming ever more and'more dark^ 
spreading itself over all. 

Happy are the dead ; they suffer no longer f 
Happier still are the unborn, who have never 
suffered ! Happy also are you, ye pitied fools ^ 
ye who laugh at your misery ; ye who plait for 
yourselves crowns from your straw couches; 
ye who dream that ye are great and happy. Ye 
are pitied unjustly ! Ah, ye feel, indeed, no- 
thing, and your misfortune is concealed by the 
flowers of your madness. Happy are ye ! 

Thus thought I, thus complained I, as one 
evening I dragged myself along with slow steps^ 
in one of the darkest alleys of the park on the 
estate of my parents. 

I was young and unhappy, and never — ^no,. 
dever— can one feel misfortune so bitterly as in 
youth. In maturer years the feelings l)ecome 
blunted — the blood flows more tranquilly ; one 
is already accustomed to suffering — the way is 
not then so long to the terminating goal of all 
suffering. But when pain surpriaes us in youth, 
then that which is terrific in its novelty is in- 
creased by the yet uncurbed strength of the feel- 
ings by which that wild, fruitless struggle against 
fatjB is excited, whose consequences are hope- 
lessness and despair. 

Sickly and infirm at nineteen, I went through 
life timid and gloomy as an unblessed shade. I 
bad been happy ;< therefore, I now suffered so 
much the more. I was fuU of lifC; and health 
till my seventeenth year,— and so beloved — and 
so happy ! Then I felt myself good, found the 
world' so beautiful, regarded mankind as angels, 
and God as the Father of all. A tedious illnesa 
threw me about this time upon the couch of 
suffering, from which I arose again dis^ured 
in the most fearful manner. People pitied me 
at first ; but soon they turned away from me — 
my mother also, my brothers and sisters, did so. 
My heart became bitter ; I felt the deterioration 
of my mind, and began to think mjrself abandon- 
ed by God and man. The careful education, 
the fine accomplishments, which, in my young- 
er years, had been my share, served now onjy 
to sharpen the sense of my misfortune. Never 
beat a heart in a human breast with more glow- 
ing love for freedom, activity, and the heroic 
virtues, which history displays in splendid pro- 
totypes. Never flamed more enthusiastically 
the spirit of emulation in the soul of a youth. 
Cato, Brutus, Scipio, RegDlus, they Were my 
prototypes — I wished to resemble them, if not 
to excel them all^ — and m^ ctaicsaAv Vk& \^^\s.<v 
should \>e Yiouwit^^ \iP5 ^ ^^Mvfe v«5^^^^^ ^ ^^x 
,iiowxi aLiid\o^,^'\V'^^Tv^'«^>^'«^^^^^'«^^'^^^ 
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f V,— that was the qaicUy Tanislied dream of 
k'f first yoath. 

Miserable compassion, contempt, forgetfal- 
ness— with a useless, sickly, joyless life— were 
tb& horrible realities which locked me in their 
iron arms on my awaking, which drew me down 
from my heaven, and darkened to me the \idiole 
world,— and God, and his beautiful sun, and his 
mercy towards his creatures. 

Doubt, with its murmuring never-answered 
qnestions, arose in my soul, and midnight dark- 
ness inclosed my uneasily throbbing heart. An 
unending pain agitated my breast, whilst the 
panting breath moved it up and down. 

" And how have I sinned that I should be so 
severely, so fearfully punished — for what have 
I become so unhappy 1" asked I, loudly nJur- 
mnring, as with tearful eyes I looked around me 
. on the blooming scenes which richly and beau- 
tifully surrounded me. 

It was a gloriously fine evening. The sun 
was descending, all was tranquil — only a low 
murmur stole* now and then, like a whispered 
declaration of love, between foliage and flowers 
through the wood. Every thing seemed to re- 
joice—I alone suflered ! I wished to be the 
bird which thoqghtfuUy twittered, swinging upon 
the green branches, — or the flower which beam- 
ed so splendidly,. which gave forth such sweet 
odour, — or the butterfly which rested in its bo- 
som, — nay, even the moss overgrown, happy, 
senseless rock against which I leaned ; — only 
not man — only not the suffering, pitiable human 
being which I was ! 

r rested myself beside a lake which bounded 
the park, and which was encompassed by the 
most beautiful shores. 

how often had I formerly, with youthful 
pleasure and joy, guided my little boat over its 
dancing waves ! How often had I, with my 
powerful arms, divided its gentle waters — ^kiss- 
ed them with warm lips — and seen in the clear 
depths which mirrored back a cloudless heaven, 
the image of my pure heart,'my fresh life I As 
formerly, still green, riant shores garlanded the 
quiet lake, — as formerly, the dark blqe of ^he 
beavens reflected itself in its depths— my boat 
lay on the shore,— every .thing had remained so 
unchanged, so kindly unchanged ! I only was 
no longer like myself, was no longer the same. 
I found every thing h^re, excepting only myself 

1 bowed myself down to touch the cool water 
with my glowing lips, but suddenly drew back 
at the sight of my own detestable iitiage, which, 
like my demon of misfortune, raised itself to- 
wards me more terrific than ever from the dark 
depths. It was to me as if I had been stung by . 
a snake. 

With disordered and painful feelings, I fixed 
my stony gaze upon the opposite shore Joyful 
human voices sounded thence ; and I soon per- 
ceived how gay couples swung around in a mer- 
ry midsummer dance. Songs and laughter cch-, 
oed back from the rocks around. I arose, turn- 
ed myself away, and went deeper into the wood. 

Through the opening of an avenue shrtne op- 
posite to me the brilliantly-illumined w^indows 
of the castle of my parents. They held there 
that night a festival to celebrate the return of 
my eldest sister to the paternal house. She had 
>///r /n ber childhood, in order to be brought 
V» ^'^eurrelatioaBiaiheeaipiiali andnowror 



turned back an amiable bnae, ana was received 
by festivities which I now escaped as earnestly 
as I formerly had sought them. 

"Nobody will miss me, nobody will think 
about me,'* thought I, with bitter feelings, as I 
went away to seek for darkness and quiet 
** Parents, brothers and sisters, make fur your- 
selves pleasure— dance— sing ! I shall never 
more sing, never more dance, never more 
laugh !" 

Music now resounded from the castle, and 
brought to me the bewitching tones of my fa- 
vourite waltz, — ^the joyou^ voices from the shbrs 
became louder and louder, — I went, and went, 
and went, — they pursued me. O all ye unfor- 
tunate friends, ye who like me have felt your- 
selves without joy, without hope id the world- 
was it not then, during the innocent joy of oth- 
ers, that envy and bitter chagrin crept into your 
hearts ! If it be painful to buffer undeservedly, 
then it is doubly painful to be obliged to say 
that one has deserved it, when one, for the first 
time, detects in oneself an envious and disdain- 
ful state of mind. I cannot describe what a 
feeling of infinite paih overpowered for some 
moments my whole being. My whole power 
was concentrated upon one point — upon the con- 
sciousness of my suflering. It was intolerable 
tome. "O my God! comfort me, comfort me !" 
exclaimed I many times with a h6llow voice, 
before which I myself shuddered. " If thou be 
the God of mercy, then pity thou thy sufl^ering 
child ! Give me again that which thou hast 
taken from me ; or. open thy heaven — send an 
angel to me, an angel which shall tell me why 
I sufiTer, — or annihilate me ! I am a grain oi 
dust before thee — mingle me with the dust — 
only cause that I cease to feel, to suffer !" This 
wild, incoherent prayer-^ah, I felt it — ^was only 
an audacious, bitter murmur. I should have 
thrown from me at this moment every earthly 
consolation, -I should not have received them. 
An angel's voice alone, an immediate revelation, ^ 
would only, so I imagined, give me tranquillity, 
—could only- give me back my extinguished 
hope, my faith on that which once had been so 
sacred, so certain, and so clear, and which now 
to my feeling, unstable, and wrapped in dark- 
ness, left me without any support. 

Every one who, like me, has been suddenly 
and unexpectedly plunged into the depths ot 
misfortune, will feel with me. People could not 
be so unhappy if, with the loss of all earthly 
hopes, they did not also often lose faith in a 
wise and merciful God. That gracious voice 
which exclaimed to us that not a sparrow, much 
less one of us, falls unobserved to the earth — 
that the hairs of our head are all numbered — 
this voice is not perceived in the tempest of 
passions — and if even it do find a way. to our 
breast, it is not always able to, silence the exci- 
ted waves— for that wild, impatient heart desires 
then an instantaneous effect to prove its truth, 
— and if in our murmuring no consolatory feel- 
ing descends into our tumultuous heart-— if our 
fate do not change, our sufferings remain the 
saine, — then we despair — then — ^ah, how unhap- 
py are we then ! 

With eyes fixed on the night I went onward, 
and seemed to myself like a child of the night. 

AW at once ^& \t. wet^ a. hundred weight fell 
opou my \ieaxV\Xia.^ ^Yiax\ «QSfet^^^\k:^\.\ V^ 
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rm.gbt be only a repetition of that which others 
had felt and suffered before me. The bloody 
«weat of millions of human beings, the tears of 
millions, had moistened before me the path of 
pain upon which I wandered, and would moisten 
it afler me ; and shuddering, I saw in thought, 
like ugly ghosts, darker than the night which 
«ncQm|)a8»ed me, all the sufferings and aiSlic- 
tione of the human race pass before me — the 
sufferings of the body, of the heart, of feeling, 
those never wearied harpies, which leave not 
the unfortunate, until be has, brother^like, ex- 
tended Jiis hand as a skeleton to death,-^nd in 
my own name, and that of all sufferers, I lifled 
vp a piercing, painful, murmuring cry, and direct- 
ed my eyes lamentingly to the stars. In tran- 
^il, undisturbed majesty, they .stood clearly 
•parkling -above my head, and this immoveable 
'Order, this eternally unshaken repose of heaven, 
awoke in my breast, ioe-cold despair. " Let us 
'die !" exclaimed r in thought to my brethren in 
iDisfortone, **Lret us die — then all is at an end, 
—we have no eompassionate Father in heaven 

I had seated myself, and felt with gloomy sat- 
isiaetion how the dampness of the night pene- 
trated- my dress ;— I hoped that it would under- 
mine -my enfeebled health, — and my only wish 
now was, fur death. Whether it would conduct 
me now to a more friendly fate, or only annihi- 
late my afflicted being, it was welcome to me, 
>^ear to me, and inwardly longed for by me. 
JMobody would weep for me, — all my family 
wonld, like myself, regard my death as a gain 
I knew it, knew it only too well ! 

T^iwards midnight the music was silent, and 
I heard how the dancers on the shore departed 
by degrees, atnid cheerful sounds. All at length 
ivas still. It had become dark, and the st^rs, 
whose glittering pomp had seemed to mock my 
imin, were wrapped in clouds. .The whole 
country lay hidden in deep^ night, and at a dis- 
tance the thunder was heard to roll. All this 
•accorded more with my inward feeling, and did 
me infinite good. I threw myself down upon 
the ground and wept bitterly. I wept long, and 
lelt thereby a beneficial alleviation. Gentler 
jfeeltftgs pressed into iny, heart, and combatted 
*agai Bat the • bilt^ ones. The thoughts ao pre- 
<;iousitO)me of a reward on the,otber side of life, 
•fi>r 'sofferings patiently endured, of a wise, all-^ 
'OimtinationBts /Father «aroe again and j^am^ 
I was now able 10 pray to him Witb;a^8ubmi|B8iveE 
lieart. I pragr0d,--«pcayed for 0<)n6olation-^foii 
-l^t «nd atieogth, w ttb. th^t (ievwent, n^fneles^' 
-fvayer, wbose iatrenglh opeiM /heavens, andj 
'aeeiQM «ble 4o>pveM; wiih ;the .a^h9 of the heart J 
to ithe >throne 4^; the lUeroal. I bad, wbilst I; 
;|iTay0d, TMted royaelf up, bi^t soon .jsafikdowr^' 
^gaim to>tfae> earth, eafeebled tytnay feelings andl 
l>y pain, deprived eveaaa much of thioi|ght. as of 
A|)0weF, and dull topes of lamentatioii lajbonred 
i^Arth from my ^Mmttngrbraast. 

'Thoinight^waSiiWann, rndteo^traiiqa^'tbatno 
breath of air was^aent forth ; yet it fSeemed to 
me wtnimen !a8 if a trembling pa^ed through 
the leaves of the poplar, under wMoh J lay with 
litiyfocet to the earth, and each Mme an inyolun- 
tary shudder paaaed throtif h . me. TbreetimeiSi 
i\ teemed to me las if a hand ^seed over imy 
head vHigittly and eareaaingly^and .with the pleaa* 
ant «eiwat)onrwhrcJii I 'Perceived therefrom* ^de*' 
Jightful remembrance of my childhood liv'mgly 
K 



«woke within me. So had Maria, the little be- 
loved one of my childish years, caressed me, 
when we, fatigued by sport and exercise, rested 
upon the soft grass together. I had perceived 
this sensation, when the little one raised her 
feeble hand from her death-bed and laid it, for 
then she could no longer speak, as it were in 
blessing on my head. 

Was she near to me at this moment 1 Was 
she, the glorified angei of earth, sent by the All- 
merciful to comfort mel O how my heart beat 
as these thoughts arose in my soul ! 

I believed with certainty that something su- 
pernatural was near me, but, although the hair . 
of my head rose upright, yet my heart felt no 
fear. What, indeed, does one fear' when one ia 
deeply wretched? Nay, even the most gloomy 
revelations of the spiritual world terrify no long- 
er. The feelings of horror which they infuse 
are welcome ; they refresh— ^they raise us above 
earthly pain ; and seem less horrible than this. 
It is, however, a consolation which, as we be- 
lieve, approaches us in a beloved shape from 
that unknown land at whose portals all lights ot 
the hum^n spirit are extinguished — therefore all 
becomes tranquil in the tumultuous breast, and 
all the pulses beat in adoring expectation. Thus 
operated in my soul the thought of Maria's pres- 
ence. I called her softly by name — besought 
her to lay her hand upon my heart, — and amid 
feelings of peace and sweet repose, such as I 
had never felt before, I fell into a kind of dream- 
ing stupefaction. During this, it appeared to 
me that I saw Maria clothed in white, and in 
descrihably beautiful, sit near me, in her hand 
a palm-branch with which she fanned me— - 
whilst I, in no condition to speak or clearly to 
think, pleased myself for some moments only 
by the feeling:, bow well it was with me. All at 
once I perceived Maria seize me by the hand, 
and amid feelings of indescribable satisfaction I 
fancied myself floating away at her aide over 
the earth towards heaven. 

'* I am dead !'* thought I, and an unspeakable 
sensation of joy passed with the thought through 
ray soul. 

I wiabed to turn myself round, that I might 
yet once more heboid this earth upon which I 
bad suffered so much— but mists dimmed my 
view. 

The clouds OQvironerl me evepnore densely ; 
I felt how the frosty danaps chilled my breast, 
and. bulled the glow which the restless beating 
of my heart h^d occasioned. "It is good!" 
thought I ; ''that is the enfolding of the grave, 
the embrace of death*- how beautifully they 
cool! aooor— soon shall I be transformed." 
Agaio it became dark to me, |» if! were net 
yet dead, only dying, ^y mind became ^nrerj 
mofoent mpre benunibod ; it became ever dark- 
er, and darker before, my eyes— ra dull soughing, 
as of distant woods, was in my ears. Yet clear- 
ly and oajmly remained to me the conscionsne^ 
of a guiding hand, even in the moments 4n which 
I entirely seemed to lose t|ie cop^io^usifess of 
,my own existence. 

A sudden feelipg of pain, which thrilled 
throOgh my heart \\)ie a dagger-stroke, recalled 
me to thought and conscipiiisness. I found my- 
self lying upon l^tve eatt,\\.«a %>\<s^Vi 'w^>s^%^'*»^. 

\ 1 uoV aVVl\ few. VXv'ft vi\V,n«^TBiVTss^^^>^^^3«.N$fls^ 
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aed mine. I was feeble and powerleae. With- 
out raising my head, I exclaimed, "O Maria, 
why didst thou not take me up into thy bright 
home ? Why am I yet upon earth, where peo- 
ple suffer so much and sO hopelessly — why, ah, 
why must I still suffer V* 

" God wills it,** replied a voice, as charming 
and melodious as we represent to ourselves that 
of angels. Impatiently murmuring, I asked, 
**And to what purpose should I live and suffer V 

" In order to be better thyself — to be useful 
to others." 

" How can I, miserable worm, be useful to 
others 1" 

" Through thy patience— through the exam- 
ple of thy submission.*' 

"Ah, I have strength to feel my suffering, but 
not to bear it !" 

" Pray !" 

"6od*8 image is darkened in my heart— I 
cannot pray ! I have seen the abyss of pain — 
have understood the sufferings of men, — and I 
see — I understand God no more ! O be not an- 
gry, pure, holy anf el ! Thou who livest in light 
— look mercifully upon the son of darkness — 
enlighten me— comfort roe !" 

" Yes, I will comfort thee !" 

** Tell me, compassionate angel, has the Eter- 
nal sent thee to me V* 

" He has sent me to thee." 

** His eye thus, then, sees the tormented worm 
creeping in the dust 1 The suffering creatures 
of the earth are not unobserved by him 1" , 

". He sees, he numbers them all." 

** Maria ! say, if God be all-good and mer- 
ciful, wherefore all the wretchedness, all the 
snfferingB of men 1" 

*' It is sufficient for thee to know that he will 
afford comfort to all, and will some time cause 
all suffering to cease." 

** I cannot take hold on this comfort— I do not 
understand how happiness can ever outweigh 
pain. Happy angel— thou who wast already in 
childhood snatched away from the earth — thou 
hast never known its afflictions — thou under- 
standest them not ! Hear now one of its vic- 
tims speak ! Hear, and if thy incorporeal being 
can yet cherish human feelings — ^if this heart, 
familiar with the felicity of heaven, be not cold 
for foreign suffering — then shudder!" And 
irom the depths of my agitated heart I exclaim- 
ed— "We suffer, we suffer ! We call for help, 
and the earth opens her abysses, and heaven 
looks coldly down and despises us. The night 
of despair covers us — ^the vulture sits on our 
heart, and rends from it piece after piece — and 
gnaws and gnaws. We call on death, but 
death comes not. We curse oiir life — we blas- 
pheme " I paused, thrilled through with 

horror ! 

Every thing was still for a moment, and I en- 
deavoured, with a convulsive effort, to stupify 
, my mind ; for I dreaded to hear that scornful 
laughter, to see those dark abysses, to feel those 
pangs of agony. 

** Listen!" said the angel-voice, suddenly, 

strong and delicious as a harp-tone. " Listen 

to the song of victory from my lips, which the 

. sufferii^ children of earth will some time sing 

altogether m the bright heavens !" And I heard 

the angelic song, which sounded like a voice 

oat of the cloada, and yet quite near to me. 



O thoQ haman aagaidi. 
Thy ftbode wu brief! 

Heart, enfranchised captive, 
What a bleaaed relief. 

By luffiBring parified, 

Now to God allied ! 

To the bright bine heaTea, 
From the Tale of care. 

Let thine eye be giTtfn, 
Think not on despair ! 

See above, in brightness. 

The dwelling of uprightDess * 

Thongh oar life's trade leadi 

us 
Throngh a foreign land. 
Tie but the course that 

speeds us 



nten ovr liopea wax* UiuA 
rag. 
Amid storm and fear ; 
Blessedness unending 

Now summnds us here. 
The appointed goal is gaiit- 

ed. 
The victory is obtained ! 

,Never more in sadness 
Shall w^ look to heaven, 

Spring's eternal gladness 
To our hearta is given; 

And like the saints above. 

Henceforth our life is love f 

Here no mist surroundeth, 

Error all is o'er ; 
Word of doubt confoundetk 



To the bright world'! strand. Our weak fiuth no more. 
And afar on, we For truth so pure, so clear, 

The Father's house can see. Shineth only here ! 

The song ceased, but I fancied I still heard it. 
The pain also in my sonl ceased. I felt howi 
every bitter feeling within me dissolved itself 
by degrees, and gave place to gentle, t^onsolato- 
ry ones. Sweet tears ran down my cheeks, and 
a feeling like that of the peace just now sung,, 
overcame for a moment my being. Soon, how- 
ever, the torment woke again, and doubt raised 
itself again from the depths of my soul. I fold- 
ed my hands and prayed, " O pitying, gentle an- 
gel, forgive my weakness — leave me not—con- 
tinue to give my soul light ! Tell me, what in- 
deed is that for which we here straggle and 
suffer!" 

** The right, the true life, of which this earth- 
ly life is only the shadow. An eternal mounting 
upwards, an etern(d approach to Grod, the fount- 
ain of truth and bliss. That light, that peace,, 
that sanctification and pore joy, which we here 
seek for in vain, we shall there find.** 

'* Ah,** I replied gloomily, " night encompas- 
ses me — I cannot take hold on the light." 

"Behold, the 'red of the morning breakSi*' 
cried the voice ; ** behold, how it diffuses light 
around us ; how every object, which just now 
were yet veiled in nocturnal shadow, appears in 
brightness, beauty, and truth. Thus alsp-on the 
morning of eternity will its sun diffuse light 
over all the perplexities of life, — then wilt thoa 
understand wherefore thou hast suffered ; only 
continue good, only continue submissive— and 
all will be right. Son of suffering ! thou also 
wilt one day drink from the cup of felicity !** 

" And the poor tempted ones, they whom mis- 
fortune leads to crime, whom misfortune de 
grades— what fate may they expect!" 

** God is merciful and just — adore him !" 

** And the wicked,— they whom a horrible des» 
tiny seems even from their cradle to have des- 
tined to be the scourge of their fellow-beings V*^ 

The angel was silent a while> but at lengtb 
said with a gentle, solemn seriousness, ** Where- 
fore these questions, this disquiet, child of dost T 
There is a God— worship God !*' 

It became brighter in my soul. ** O," said I 
softly, " ^ understand thee. God is God, and 
that says every thing,— my God also,'* added I^ 
with deep and joyous feelings. 

**And thy Father!" said the angelic voice. 

" Yes — my Father,— and a Father who par- 
dons ! O Maria, tell me— if I, too weak to bear 
my burden, voluntarily laid down a life which I 
felt to be intolerable, would not this Father re- 
ceive his unhappy child into his paternal bosom.'^ 
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•* be w|>o gives way before the trial, can never 
deserve the reward. O suffer with patience — 
liope with confidence ! Deprive not thyself of 
the reward which awaits thee — of the well- 
|>lea8ing of God, of the good pure >yitness of 
4hine own conscience, of the blessings of those 
to whom thou canst be upon earth a support 
and a connfortj" 
* ** But if I see that I am a burden to others as 

to royselii if *' 

. . "Do fight and worship God," replied the 
.' :. voice, in a severe tone. I felt pain. At length 
I teid, dejectedly, "Life is long, infinitely long, 
W for the unhappy, who have on earth no other, 
'. ; iietter lot to expect ; and the terminating goal 
' Sof suffering appears to him too distant for it to 
'.i'^jperate as a constant alleviation of ever-return- 

• •'Jjjiig pain. Thou, thou, ia the enjoyment of ever- 
* sUscending.happiness, measurest not,.remarkest 

*no(, the i^purse of the years; thou canst not 

/ilhink wh|(t an infinitude of duration the days, 

\:\i^e hours^;nay, even the minutes, have for the 

. f tinfortuna^, who counts his pangs by the beat- 

,*Tmg of his puisne ! If thou, heavenly comforter, 

,j^ert eyer*iiear me, I would not complain ; but 

**;.'jwhen thou returnest to the bright home from 

.t^hich thou out of mercy hast descended, what 

■jwill become of me | How shall I be able to 

.. .^ftear tho^ long, long hours, which the united 

. .vpains xxf th[e soul and the body make so insuffer- 

V4iWerV •.• 

**l will not leave thee," replied the angel, 

.[..'Whose voice was again infinitely soft and gen- 

*.A^le ; " I will assist thee to endure those hours, 

Jand to feel those pains less. God has strewn 

. .everywhere the seeds of consolation mnd joy ; 

• 'fn^e will seek for them together. We will be 

- .i^submissive, — and all will become good ; we will 

^ ffhe submissive — and peace will descend into our 

'*. •jiearts. We will worship God together, — to- 

'^tf^therft^k for the mitigation of thy pain ; and 

. « if thou miidt weep, thou sbalt no longer weep 

• .alone." At these words the voice of the angel 
.''Jbecame as it wete stifled by emotion. 

;. " Do the. immortals also shed tears V* thought 

. I ; and, amazed beyond all description, as well 

. : by the words as by the emotion that followed 

^* ' them, I raised myself up, and ventured for the 

first time to contemplate the white figure which 

• -sate at my side. Trembling 1 sought for the 
V dear, well-iknown features of Maria ; I found 

* tiiem not. A lovely, to me, strange counte- 
*.• -nance, Vf^iled with compassionate tears, and 

brightened by the dawning crimson of the morn- 
*;'. ing, bent, over me, and a warm, soft, rosy 
. moutbvhn'plressed upon my brow an affectionate 
kiss*. * *,* 

" G my^ brother, my beloved brother !" whis- 
pered.tb^game angelic voice which went so to 
ray he^if^*. " recognize thy sister, whom God 
' has sell (io. thee to comfort and to love thee, — 
who wfll -Ikever more leave thee ! " and she threw 
her anhsi..9round me. 

My bjpwijderment was so great, for a moment, 
that I fancied I had lost the use of my mind. 

My sistler endeavoured, in the most heartfelt 
affectionate manner, to overcome the excite- 
ment of niy mind. She locked me in her arms, 
let my head rest upon her breast, and with sweet I 
loving words'she hushed to rest as it were my j 
agitated feelings, f became by degrees calmer, 
^ui for a Jong tin^./vuid not persuade myself 



that it was only my imagination, excited in the 
highest degree, which had made me fancy that 
an angel — yet what do I say — was it not an an« 
gel, although in a human form 1 — had been sent 
by God for ray consolation ! Yes, i a., was she, 
in the most beautiful signification of the word, 
and I felt it every moment deeper. In order to 
give my mind the most perfect clearness, she 
told me in a few words the accident which had 
conducted her to me. Informed of my illness, 
of its conse(]tiences, and the unhappy state of 
my mind, which my gay and fortunate brothers 
had described as bordering upon insanity, she 
had, immediately on her arrival at the paternal 
house, inquired after me, and learnt that I, more 
gloomy than common, had betaken myself into 
the park. As she, tolerably late at night, again 
inquired after me, and heard that I had not yet 
returned, this amiable sister, under the pretence 
of going to rest, stole away from the hall, and 
into the park, to seek out her afflicted brother. 
She was about to call my name, when my la- 
menting voice reached her ear, and guided her 
to the spot where I had sunk down overpowered 
by suffering, and almost insensible. She softly 
approached me, lingered quietly beside me, and 
heard how I called on the name of Maria, and 
besought her to comfort me ; and her prudence 
and goodness suggested to her the thought of 
availing herself of this mistake, which my vio- 
lently excited state of mind and my heated fan- 
cy had made, in order to afford me consolation 
in a manner which would make the greatest im- 
pression on my overstrained mind. Towards 
the conclusion of our conversation she thought 
that the human loving sister, deeply affected by 
my sufferings, would be more able to contribute 
to my comfort than one belonging to the world 
of spirits, and she let her feelings speak for me. 
** My brother" — thus she ended her explanation, 
-7-" be not displeased because I was thy angel ! 
Maria would, however, have left thee; and' I . 
will never, never more leave thee !" 

I could not overcome my amazement. *< And 
those oracular answers which thou gavest to 
mel" 

*' Thou wilt find their foundation in the Gos- 
pel — there is the fountain of comfort and of wis- 
dom ; we will together learn to gain them there- 
from." 

"And that charming consolatory hymn," I 
said, with tearful eye, " was it, then, only thy 
composition 1" - 

" It was truth, which, although feebly com- 
posed, by me was put into the form in which 
thou now hast heard it. When we shall some 
time hear, in a better world, the victorious songs 
of the suffering children of the earth, and shall 
even mingle our own voices in them, — how dif- 
ferent, my brother ! — how altogether another 
thing will these harmonies of eternity appear in 
comparison with feeble earthly tones ! Ye heav- 
enly felicities, which no human eye has seen, 
no ear has perceived, which no human under- 
standing can comprehend, — how, indeed, could 
a mortal voice be worthy to sing ye ! Ye pa- 
tient sufferers, it will some time be your lot to 
do so !" 

" Yes," replied I, with emotion, " I may per- 
haps some time unite my voice with theoA \ ^<t&^ 
thou, avft\At , N«"^ ««v^'^^\ \!Ba\^^i^'«^a^i&^ -wssirsw^ 
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on this and on the other side,— thou angel of 
Ood !** My sister made nn reply, but lcM>ked up 
to heaven with a glance, in which patient sob- 
mission was so expressively depicted, as if she 
saw beforehand that severe fate would also 
strike her, and she oflfered up he( own will ^a^ 
atcrrflee. 

She took my.ann within hers, and conducted 
me slowly back to the house. The ever-in- 
creasing daylight drove away the shadows from 
airound ; morning breezes played in the foliage, 
and the most delicious twittering of birds raised 
itself in the fresh odoriferous air. ' All this ap- 
peared to me an image of that which occurred 
id my own soul. In my night-enwrapped mind- 
lighl had also arisen ; I felt the gentle zephyrs 
of consolation, I beard the song of hope. Silent- 
ly went on my sifter and myself beside each 
other ; but her beaming glance, which now was 
riveted upon me, now passed over the eochant- 
itt|r objects which surrounded us, and then rais- 
ed itself to heaven, seemed to inf ite my fedings 
to follow in its bo4y flight. 

The first beams of the sun gilded the windows 
Of the Castle as we approached it— the same 
windows whose glittering illumination some 
boors befhre had made so painful an impression 
upon me. Now I contemplated them with quite 
dMTerent feelings ; and as I turned to the beam- 
ing torch of day, I repeated softly, with deep and 
dlllightf\jl emotion, Thomson's glorious prayer : 
'" Father of li^fat and life * thoa Good StipreiiM ! 
O tcaeh me what w good ! teach nM thyaalf f 
Savane from folly, Tanitj^ and vioe, 
Fruiu every low pursait ! and feed my sool 
With koowledge. conscious peace, and rirtns pore ; 
Samred, substantial, DeTer>f«ding* bliss !" 

I perceived the change within myself with 
japture. The nocturnal scene had made a deep 
impression upon me ; and however natural ev- 
ery thing which had occurred might be, I still 
could not help ascribing it to a supernatural 
guidance. In the moment of pain and of de- 
spair I had called upon an angel, and an angel 
bad descended to me with kind, long-wished-for 
Words of consolation and hope. The voice of 
my glorified Maria could scarcely have produced 
s greater change in me than the voices of my 
gentle sister did. 

She was one of those beings who only seem 
to linger upon the earth to alleviate its misery, 
and* in whose pure soul heaven has stamped, as 
it were, its .image.. Gentle, lovely, wise, seri- 
ous — she went through the world like a loftier 
spirit, who only takes part in life that it may 
sweeten the lives of others. She found her hap^ 
pmess only in the happiness of others ; and if 
she now felt the sufi!ering8 of others bitterly, it 
was because she kept her gaze too firmly fixed 
upon the terminal goal of the journey through 
life for her to permit the brightness of her mind 
to be gloomed by the difiSculties of the way. 
And precisely this repose in her own soul ena- 
bled her, wisely and considerately, to select and 
apply the right method for the alleviation of ev- 
ery sorrow. 

I soon perceived' the beneficial influence of 
her g^entle and prudent guidance. She did not 
permit the temporary flight which had elevated 
my soul to sink back into cowardice, but main- 
tained it upnf^i, and sought' to bring it round 
ta tranqail, delibemte, and independent strength. 
Sbe BOOB dmeorend that ambition wan my 



chief passion, and that the loss of all that coaM^ 
promise success to this passion was the prinei» 
pal cause of my deep melancholy. She judged 
wisely, that this passion, like all strong passions 
of the soul, could scarcely be speedily brought 
into subjection ; and endeavoured only to give 
it another direction, to set to it a better, nobler,, 
less selfish, and to me a yet attainable object. 

** Thou canst not,^* said she once, in our con- 
fidential conversations, ** become a Scipio, a C» 
millus, a Leonidas ; but thou mayeet be a Soc- 
rates, a Plato, or, which is still better, one of 
those Apostles of Christianity, whose sacred 
and heroic virtues have deserved immortality ; 
on earth. Believe me, my brother, the world; 
needs for its happiness more wise men than he^ 
roes ; and the happy, noble man, who has giv- ..* 
en to humanity one comfort, one refreshment^* 
may die with a more beantifol consciousness, 
than that which sweetened the last hours of an 
Epsmioondas. Thou hast received from nature • 
remarkable gifts of mind, memory, acnteness; 
exercise and cultivate these. Thou hast knowl- . 
edge— strive to acquire more and better-ground- ** . 
ed knowledge. The field of mental- cultivation 
is immeasurable, and the floweiiB which it bearr ; 
are noble everlastings. The richer thy harvest 
becomes, the more (to continue the simile) thoa 
garnerest of that which is mature and solid, all- 
the more wilt thou be able to extend'of the fruit 
of thy labour to the greatly-needing hungry ' 
many, and wih deserve the blessings of the 
present and future generations. Let us never 
forget, that what We undertake and aocomphsh,,:. 
if it be actually good and beneficial, must befof: 
the use #r the kmgdom of God." • 

Thus spoke my good sister, less, as I believe/'- 
in the conviction of my ability to reach the pro**., 
totypes which she presented to me, than to anl' ". 
mate and inspire my sunken spirit. . ' •. 

In proportion as my earthly forthne openeif .. 
itself again to me, my courage and my powem 
reawoke. The horizon extended itself, as it 
were, before my gaze. Full of hope, I extended 
my arms' towards the ascending sun, in whicb 
I now saw, as formerly, the image of light which 
would beam upon my earthly life. 

I begah to labour for my new object vrith all the 
zeal which my weak health allowed, and might 
perhaps have exerted myself beyond my powen^ 
if my gentle and prudent sister bad not herefllso^ 
stood by my side, watch folly and warningly. 

She induced me to seek for diversion of mind, 
and by agreeable light occupations or pastimes 
to cheer my spirits and' to strengthen, my pow- • 
ers. I had talent for drawing. She encouraged' 
me to practise this beautiful, serious itrit^ which 
enables us to perpetuate beloved mempries, and 
at the same time to forget the oppressive hours 
of the present. How often, when I endeavour- 
ed to preserve her gentle features on paper, have^ 
I forgotten myself; the whole world, time, and 
every thing which could be important and fa- 
tiguing, whilst my whole sou! lived with delight 
in my beloved, work. How often, whilst I have 
been representing the attractive and fresh ob- 
jects of the country, the leafy trees, the calnk 
lake, the bold heights, the shady valleys, the 
grazing herds, the clean turf-covered cottages^ 
and the heavens veiled with transparent clouds,, 
how ofieTi Visa \Yi<sfec\\w^ol ^|^&ft«iA.^\At. salk 
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The gtetLi condttton for that pure enjnyment 
]» thi», that the heart' is free from every root of 
bitterness, every sentiment of iH- temper and 
envy ; and in a short time these disturbers of 
peace were entirely driven oot of mine. 

I had formerly read history with the same 
mind with which chihiir«n see a magnificent 
spectaolet with admiration for the splendid and 
the great, without in any way a^' a whole con* 
neoting and embracing it. I read- it a^atn, aAer 
years, and st411 more, misfhrtutie, had matured 
and formed my underatanding, and foand a to^ 
tally different impression from this reading. 

In contemplating the fktis of the wwrld^ my 
own vanisbedfrom^ before my eyes; When my 

* thooghts roamed through centorieSi my HfeUndb 
seemed to lose itseltin these^ like » drop in the' 
OGean,-^4ind when- the misfortunes of millions 
lay open before* my- sight, I was ashamed of 
thinking on nr|y owni I }eanied« in one word, 
to foiget myeeif. And wheti my weak vision 
oould perceive in these pictures of history only 
a confused swarming^ mass, when I loat there 
the traces of a wise and good Providence, when' 
I saw upon earth only a disorderlysueoession of 
errors, confusion and misery; then ray sister 
turned my glance to heaven. 

I looked up to heaven, listened to the voices 
ef the good and holy upon earth, who — in com- 
bat, in pain, in death— have been raised with 
eonfidence, joy, and celestial power, teahnounce 
to us a higher aim than earthly happiness, an- 
other home, a higher light ; — listened to th« 
promises of immortality, and to the prasenti^ 
ments of it in my own breast, and learnedi to 
embrace in my (leart the consolatory belief 
which already here in life diffused brightness 
over the darkest night. 

I looked up to heaven. Light cama from 
above. It beamed down into my^ soul. I com- 

* prehended that here below all things are only 
in the beginning, and full of hope ; I cheerfully 
seized again my pilgrim-staff, composed as re- 
garded my fate, and certain of my object. Fi-om 
this time my heart had continually peace ; and 
it was not difficult for me to seek out many ma- 
terials for happiness and joy, wherewith I was 
enabled to build upon< earth the cottage of my 
content. Among these^ I have mentioned pleas- 
ant and diverting occupations* and I must yet 
add— society, — not that on a great scale, to 
which I waestill always opposed, and which, on 
account of my exterior, could only awaken un- 
pleasant feelings, but that eompoaed of my own 
family and my own friends, who did not alone 
endure me, but who endeavoured with; kindness 
that I should, by degrees, find pleasure in their 
joy, and even learn to contribute to it,-— truly 
often enough, like a Mind musioian contributing 
to the pleasures of the dance. 

My sister "and myself took all possible pains 
to make my temper^ violent by nature, mild and 
cheerful. She, by warnings, friendly counsels, 
but principally by her tenderness, her care to 
surround me with little pleasures, which nobody 
knew better how to arrange and to make piquant 
than she did ; I, by watchfulness aver myself, 
by repressing all irritability and sensitiveness, 
and for the rest, by perfect submission to her 
guidance. ^ 

•» Whoever,** said she, "is deprived of out- 
WanJ charmB, and psrpetually requires the aUen- 



tion and cherishing care of others, most labour 
still more than others to acquire that mild; kind, 
amiable temper and behaviour, which is alone 
sufificient to win the devotion of otherst — and 
which make all little attentions which are shewn 
to them become so agreeable^ aU greater onea 
so light." 

If followed ' her counsel. I endeavoured to be 
amiable,— I became bclovedj and I deeply felt 
the happiness of being so^ 

The first great pain which befel me ailer mf 
return to life and joy, was occasioned to me by 
her, who had formerly so affectionately consoled 
me. Ah ! my angelically go^ sister was doom* 
ed, as sh^ herself had divined, to experience 
herself on earth the bitterness of grief. He:— • 
who was worthy of her in every respect, and' 
with wtiom she ledan angel*s life— died sudden^* 
]y> and her tender, only child followed him sooa* 
afterwards. As tranquilly and mildly as she had 
formerly said to me — *>lit us be submissive,'^ 
she now repeated to herself these i¥ords<— and 
was perfectly resigned. Kind and oinsiderate 
for others as formerly, her' bright peaceful eye 
was ever attentive to the wishes and necessities- 
of others ; hut they remarked that something ia- 
hef was chan^d— her joy was gone — she wae^ 
in heaven. »er life on earth was now only a 
slow descent -; not that of an exti nguished flame,, 
but of a descending sun, which, whilst with/ 
bright, although dying beams, he lets his fare-^ 
well illumine this world, stands about to be te- 
illumined with neW'-born strength and purity in' 
another. 

She was uo mcfre !— and alone-— end deserted 
by her-^I feared for a long time to lose myself, 
— but I soon felt that she and her consolations 
continued still in my heart my guardian angels. 
I collected my powers, and remained resigned 
to the will of heaven. 

From the Eternal home, where she lives 
blessed and again united to her own, she casts 
sometimes, perhaps, a glance upon the grateful 
brother whose good ange. she was on earth. O 
that this glance might never find me unworthy ! ' 
—that this glance might not look down without 
pleasure into a purified and sanctified heart. My . 
life has not come up to the splendid image whicti 
we beforehand conceived : T have become no 
Socrates nor Plato, but still am wi^e enough 
not to weep over it. We had — I in particular 
— had had. quite too much confidence in the 
powers of my mind and my understanding. I 
soon observec) that my ability to comprehend oa> 
a great scale, and to think,, was very much conr 
fined. Something^I know not what it was — 
it seemed to me as if it were my own skull- 
presented to my thoughts, when they had arri- 
ved at a certain point, a wall which was to them* 
as insurmountable as the walls of my room were, 
to my feet ; and my spirit was, alaa! so con- 
stituted, that ito flight rather led me into thaa« 
out of the clouds. Thus I was also hera oblh 
ged to give up my ambitious hopes, and foond 
myself, when I, at length, had accustomed laQr- 
self to fruitless combats and endeavours^ onl|r 
thehetter for it. 

My sister had, above, all things, turned mr 
mind to religion ; and this, which overcomea all'^ 
human passions, poured her tranquilliaing baU 
aam ^\w> ww \.V«i ^^^^» ^ ^se^ 'wv^>*!n^ -v^ 
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edge ourselves as work-tools in the hand of 
Proyidence, who has created us, how foolish it 
is, then, to wish to be anything different to that 
for which He has destined us ! 

When, therefore, I saw my inability to raise 
myself above mediocrity in the path of knowl- 
edge and of science, I ceased to strive after it, 
and calmly renounced a renown which was not 
destined for me. I employed, therefore, all the 
greater pains to enable that portion of myself, 
the perfection of which is impeded by no wall, 
by no "so far and no farther,'' but to which, on 
the contrary, infinitude stands open. Every one 
who has earnestly begun this work will find that 
he creates his own happiness. 
' In the sphere which my inward eye can com- 
mand, I endeavour so perfectly to comprehend 
all, so to profit by it and to employ it, that it ac- 
tually may be advantageous to others and to my- 
«elf I am, according to my ability, active in 
outward life; and never do I alleviate a tor- 
ment of the body or of the soul of a fellow-be- 
ing without experiencing an increase in my hap- 
piness. When the infirmity of my body compels 
me to inactivity, I am quiet, and occupy my 
thoughts more exclusively with the beautifuh 
future which religion has opened to us on the 
other side of the land of care. By my patience 
under suffering, and my, if not dways merry, 
yet always friendly state of mind, I endeavour 
not to make unpleasant the attentions and care 
which people shew to me, and, in particular, 
make my brothers and sisters aware how easi- 
ly a temper, cheerful And resigned through God, 
«ail bear outward adversitv. They are kind and 



amiable, and — I know it, and say it with tears 
of joy — ^tbere is no one amongst them who would 
not willingly give up some of the days of his life 
to beautify mine. And yet I can give nothing 
more to them, than — my sincere friendship, — 
do little more for them, than many a time to 
think for them, — and always to feel with them. 
My sick-room is now their confessional, now 
their council-room, and often also their temple 
of joy ; and when they are happy, they will just 
as willingly gladden me with the view of their 
happiness, as I will gladly see it, and take part 
in it. ^ 

The love of my parents is argain given to me 
since I no longer embitter their days by impa- 
tient murmuring over my fate. Ah, have I 
now, indeed, reason to complain of my fate. 
The heaven of my future stands brightly open 
there, and my present life is agreeable. I love 
still more virtuous and amiable people, sympa- 
thise in their fate, and am Ipved by them in re- 
turn. I can do some good — ^my heart has peace, 
— but all that I now am, all that I now say, that 
have I from thee, my good sister. Thou awo- 
kest me from the depths of despair, didst press 
me to thy loving breast — ^gave my soul comfort, 
my life courage — my powers a new object — my 
temper gentleness! When I cried to heaven 
to send to me an angel, how mercifully was I 
heard ! Thou didst come, my sister ! O de- 
lightful comforter, gentle instructor! — although 
vanished from my sight, thou livest eternally in 
my heart ; and every blessing which I hav« 
from thee, I bring again to thee in liumble grat 
itude! 
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Stockholm, November fXHh, 1838. 
Best Amalia ! 

Thou inquirest what I do in the great city of 
Stockholm, whilst the Parliament waves its strife- 
proclaiming banners, and whilst the wise and the 
unwise heads of the capital knock one against 
the other, and all the uninitiated expect to see 
the public good start forth from the mighty blow 
in a new-created Minerva-shap. Thou askest 
what I do during all this 1— Ah, my love — I eat 
suppers, and yawn ! The day before yesterday 
I was at a supper; yesterday, I was at a supper; 
to-night also shall be at a supper, and if I am 
-still aliveto-mo^row, I shall, alas, ailso to-morrow 
-cat a supper. *' A supper !'* I hear thee ask—" is 
there then anything so horrible in it V* 

My Amalia, thou happy daughter of the c6un- 
"try, remain with thy sewing and thy flowers, — 
jet the pure air kiss thy cheeks, sing thy simple 
songs, close thy day in peace and joy, eat thy 
friigal evening meal, go to bed at nine o'clock, 
thank God, and pray to Him that He may pre- 
serve thee from city life and suppers I 

But if thou wilt become acquainted at a dis- 
tance with these pleasures of the great and ele- 
^nt world, then accompany me in ispirit for a 
few minutes, and thou shalt be initiated into the 
mysteries of suppers. 

We must adorn ourselves with flowers ! Hav- 
/a^' been invited eight days ago io take part at 
tbe festival of pleasare, we must, in cider to 
MaJate it, eaJlpp our freshest smiles \ 



The clock strikes eight. We leave the glass 
with a parting glance to ascend into the carriage 
which is standmg ready, which rattling will con- 
vey us through the streets of the city to where 
the beaming blaze of light beckons to us from a 
long row of windows. 

Not a word about disarranged curls, rumpled 
dresses, and the thousand other little travelling 
discomforts. One must forget something. One 
gets all one's array again into the speediest or- 
der, and reassumes that becoming smile which 
one had left upon the steps. 

The doors of the saloon are opened, and we 
float in. Is it the simoom or the sirocco which 
is wafled towards us from the throng of people 
and lights % One of the two it certainly is, and 
thou leelest already a universal drowsiness and 
disabling diffuse themselves over thy intellectual 
powers. 

The greetings are over, we seat ourselves. 
God be thanked for good rest ! If no earthquake 
happen, we shall not soon rise again. Clisely 
seated together, the ladies mutually review each ■ 
other, — ^pay compliments, and say poUte things 
to each other— drawing up their mouths tne 
while as if they were sucking in Sugarland. 
The eyes twinkle, the heads are in motion, the 
feathers sway here and there, the silken dresses 
rustle ; theK is a greeting, a questioning and an 
answering', there is a murmuring and a bustling, 
becoming by degrees e>i« taXaXet ^\i^A^\Ti\Kt^ 
like a dying-away aXjotui, Tbfc xnxjittDjat ^^sft& 
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•—it begins again— it dies out— and all becomes 
.still. 

They get the card-tables ready, carry tea about, 
exhibit engravings. People play and are silent 
— ^people blow and drink — ^people examine and 
yawn. 

It is hot and sultry. Slowly creeps on the 
time. The heat of the rooms increases, curls 
become straight, certain noses become red, the 
ears bum, the eyes fill with tears ; — one gets un- 
easy, one turns oneself hither sind thither, one 
puffs and plagues oneself. 

People try to begin a conversatian. Bubbling 
ideas might enliven one's languishing feelings 



like fresh springs of water; but ah I ideas have 
gone out of our heads like the pomatum out of 
the hair, and we find ourselves hardly witty and 
clever enough to talk rationally about the weath- 
er. And if thou do exert thyself sufficiently to 
say something particular, thou wilt receive for 
thy answer a polite " Yes," or " No," or " Hum," 
or " Indeed !" which will as much as say, " My 
good one, do not give yourself any trouble !" 

See, there now approaches thee a gentleman 
with his hat in his hand, in order to make some 
diversion in the entertainment. What does he 
say to thee? Thou smilest really so gently. 
Was it something civil 1 * No.* Something wit- 
ty « 'No.' Something stupid'? *No.' Well, 
was it something, then? 'Yes, but something 
which was absolutely nothing. The poor fel- 
low, he was rather sleepy, had lost at the card- 
table; and was, moreover, under the influence 
of the suppei^sirocco. < What then, indeed, could 
he say other than— it is terribly warm here !' 

In order to awaken thy own sense, which is 
slumberous against thy will; thou lookest about 
in the numerous company to find some amuse- 
ment in the remarks wnich thou canst make. In 
vain ! every thing is so uniform. Good ton and 
refined education have so polished and trimmed, 
have so far removed all marked form, all origi- 
nality, that one is aware of no other difference io 
these individuals than the trifles which shew 
themselves in dress, and thoslis which merciful 
nature, that enemy of melancholy uniformity, 
always knows how to preserve between nose, 
mouth, eyes, etc., — ^but tAis is all. 

They carry about ices and confectionary. 
Some refreshment is perceptible in the room and 
the senses. People stick their teaspoons into 
their mouths, and enjoy, and are silent. 

In the side-rooms one perceives the noise of 
the trumps which are struck by the players on 
the table. The company in the saloon sets itself 
now in motion— people turn themselves round — 
people rise up— they set down the little plates^ 
Ihey draw breath. 

The piano is opened. Good. The magic 
tones of music will probably put to flifl:ht the 
demons of ennui. They thrust in a half-timid, 
lialf-bold lover of music, that he may play. He 
asserts that he cannot, but still seats himself at 
Uie instrument. He reddens, he turns pale, he 
trembles, but strikes forcibly upon the patient 
keys, and accords them to a song. Now, thank 
' God that it is ended, and has not gone ofl* worse. 
'Real talent after this makes itself heard, un- 
pretending but calm in the consciousness of its 
power. They are songs from Friihiof which 
are sung. Music, poetry, both are beautiful. 
The voice of the singer Is certain and agreeable, 
although the heat and the crowd of people in the 
littJe room take away from its tone. Thcj last 
accord h&a sounded,^why this silence in ihe 



company, this immoveableness,-r-is it delight, 
rapture, inspiration^ Repressed yawns and 
sleepy eyes make answer. The «nger has sung 
to the walls. The supper-sirocco had disabled 
all feeling. 

Dimmer and dimmer bum the lightsj the heat 
becomes more oppressive, the air more sultry. 
People leel that they are just about to sink intO' 
dull unconsciousness ; people compel themselves 
to be merry; they talk about fashions, dinners, 
members of parliament, and so on; one tries to 
squeeze it out of oneself; one overdoes it ; one 
tells lies; one speaks slander, compelled by ne- 
cessity, and in anxiety to say something how- 
ever—and wishes oneself afar off. 

But slowly wear away the hours, the minute* 
stretch and expand themselves in the same way. 
One feels the need of doing so oneself. 

Yet once more one contemplates the engra- 
vings, but takes them in one's hand upside down. 
One still talks, but says yes instead of no, and 
no instead of yes ; one suppresses yawns at the 
risk of being choked ; one feels oneself weariful, 
other people intolerable; but one still keeps on 
simpering and smiling kindly. 

Prom eight to nine— from nine to ten — from 
ten to eleven — from eleven to twelve, have we 
sat quietly and patiently in this little hell of heat 
and courtesy. 

Our strength is at an end, midnight has struck, 
and now certainly people would either fall into 
a fainting fit or die; but the doors of the eatings 
room are opened, odours of eatables operate like 
eau de Cologne upon our nerves,— a voice pro- 
claims, "it is served" — and people are saved! 

The company rise hastily, and in a mass. 
They go out in couples, or one after the other, 
into the eating-hall, where an immeasurable 
table, a new land of Canaan, offers all dainty 
gifts of plenty and of luxury to the fainting wan- 
derers coming out of the wilderness. 

People troop about the table; people throngs 
together; each chooses a place for himself; this 
one will not sit by that; that one will not sit by 
this. At last they are seated. 

Now goes on the eating with the greatest and . 
most earnest zeal. People eat and eat and eat. 
People feel a desperate desire by anything of ac- 
tivity to indemnity themselves for the long inac*- 
tiviiy and tedium to wWch they have been sub- 
jected, and they seize upon the only one which 
offers itself. One eats till one is satisfied; but 
one still eats on with unalterable zeal. At length 
the dessert is brought in. The mammas, satisfied 
themselves, cleverly empty the plates into their 
reticules and pockdt-hanakerchiefs— probably for 
Ito' children who are left at home, — whilst the 
daughters read with great interest the devices- 
upon the sugar work, which upon its summit 
contains unexampled stupidity, and exercise.- 
their wit in guessing charades. 

The meal time, thank God, has an end nter 
every thing else. The money of the host changed? 
into veal-cutlets, tarts, and wine, rests in our* 
stomachs. With this burden we withdraw azfiivts 
into the saloon, stand there yet a whWe pour Vkon^ 
neu/r^ and talk of nothing; take leave at length,, 
and wearied body and soul drive home, that w& 
may lie down in bed at one or half-past, witb 
overiaden stomachs, with empty heads and hearts,, 
which have preserved from the lately passed 
hours no other remembrances than such as have 
for their consecyaences Qn. ^K-^ foV\a"^\^% ^^^ 
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A LETTER ABOUT SUPPRRS. 



^su^r go about amid extingaished lights, and 
^congratulate one anothef that the bi»«tor)ris come 
to'an end, and'^comfort the'mselves for the expense 
of the supper by its ha\ring been splendid, and 
ihat p9opie have had a deal of pleasure with them. 
Deceived, short-sighted mortals! — wait- soon 
will yourgrateful guests thank you withnew sup- 
pers, and the bill for ennuj, which you now owe 
them, will be perfectly balanced. 

There hast thou, my Anlalia, a sketch of a 
^reat city tupper, and, with few exceptions, the 
suppei** of ttie capital. They are a mass of 
sleepy sisters, whose motheY, ^tailed Laziness, 
and whose foster-mother. Custom, continue to 
conduct them about with low curtseys from house 
to house. People have called them a thousand 
unbearable names, but people still delay to pro- 
scribe them, because Laziness and Custom are 
stiff ladies who have known how to gain respect, 
«nd against whom people cannot ofiend unpun- 
ished. 

If people ridicule their hoop petticoats, they 
run the risk of being called foolish and self- 
isrillcd. 

If thou fancy that a tonch of November spleen 
have thrown a dark shadow over this supper- 
description, I will not exactly say.no to it; but 
in the principal features it is true, and not cari- 
catured. 

It is incomprehensible to me how so many 
clever people can come together in order to fa- 
tigue themselves so. 

If the genius of Pleasure were to publish a 
proclamation to its worshippers, with toe invita- 
tion to^enjoy themselves, I fancy to myself that 
its contents would probably be cis follow :— 

" Friends of pleasure, of cheerfulness and joy, 
old and young, — ye who would enjoy life, its 
short hours of rest, its fleeting minutes, — ^fly, fly 
, suppers! 

" If ye would, during the long winter evenings, 
drive away the spirits of ennui, then listen to my 
recipe : 

'* Assemble connexions, acquaintaDcOp and 
friends, but not too many. The supper-su'occo 
arises from the crush and heat. 
' "Be ye only a few; be however cheerful! 
Kindle the lights in your rooms, but still more 
the lights of understanding and of refined jest in 
joar heads. Let the edsyfire of joy be lighted 
for each Qther. Yet, once more, be cheerful, he 



kind, and if yon can, be witty! Danee, play, 
sing,— but do it all so that it may give ydfi 
pleasure! Let nothing begin heavily, noihing 
end heavily I Entwine wiih light hands the gar- 
land ofinnocent joy ; fand ibr that purpose extend 
to every one, unpretendingly, his tittle, flower! 

" Is the pleasure of conversation dear to you, 
let the fire of ideas circulate among you ; throw 
one to another the sparks of jest, which shine, 
but do ncr, bum. Let thought reply to thought, 
feeling to feeling, smile to smil^, liice melodious 
echoes, or rather like those gentle and charming 
tones which the lightest touch calls Ibrth from 
the attuned harp. 

"The well-cared-for mind must not, however, 
forget the physical — the soul must not forget the 
body. Give to this a refreshment; but let this 
also be light, be given without formality, be as 
it were a pleasure. If people sit down to table 
with serious, important faces, with knife and fork 
and napkin, to eat — then it is a labour. 

" * People eat to live ; people do not live to eat,' 
says a wise man. Would you give yourselves 
pleasure, then eat and drink only to be abl« after- 
wards to laugh the more cordially." 

When the all-wise Creator commanded that 
day and night should fi:)r twelve hours govern 
alternately our little globe, it certainly was by 
this his intention that man, his noble but weak 
child, should repose in the lap of the night, that 
he might be able fo work and to enjoy himself 
amid the light of day. Therefore, let the end of 
the evening be the end of your day, and your 
pleasures. Let midnight find you quiet, and 
taking your rest; and closing the day in peace 
at #ie right time, sing with the noble and amiable 
poet Franz^n — 

.After an evening 
By calm joy attended, 
V And conliaily ended. 

Sleep we eovalmly, asd waken well pleased. 

O heaven! th*^ clock strikes eight — the horri- 
ble supper-hour! The cafriageis already drawn 
up, toy husband stands reedy, and I have not 
one single flower In my hair. Good-night, hap- 
py Amalia, thou wilt soon go to bed, and I must 
yet arm mysel f fcr a campaign. To-morrow, ii 
I am in a condition, I #ili stng'— 

After an erentnr 
Id eating ezpenJMf 
Yannnngly «nded, 
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